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This  edition  df  tile  Handbook  has  been  revised  thirough* 
out  with  diligent  care, — a  i*evision  amounting  to  the  re^ 
writing  of  several  routes,  notably  those  describing  portions 
of  the  West  and  North-West  Coast  of  the  Main  Island, 
various  mountain  ascents,  and  the  interior  of  Yezo.  Even 
such  favourite  summer  resorts  as  Karuizawa  and  Yumoto, 
and  such  classic  ground  as  the  old  capital  Kyoto,  have  been 
practically  redone,  and  numberless  minor  changes  all  over 
the  country,  arising  from  the  extension  of  railways  and 
electric  trams,  incorporated  in  the  new  text.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  the  maps,  and  to  a  verification  of 
the  merits  of  the  inns  recommended.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  been  borne  in  mind  that  picturesque  "Old  Japan,"  so 
far  as  it  still  survives,  is  what  the  majority  of  intelligent 
persons  come  out  to  see.  The  total  result,  it  is  hoped, 
will  supply  travellers  with  a  vade-mecum  which,  while 
retaining  all  needful  information  concerning  temples,  art 
treasures,  legends,  flower  festivals,  and  the  other  charming 
peculiarities  of  this  fascinating  land,  is  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  practical  and  up  to  date. 

The  compilers'  thanks  are  due  to  various  correspondents 
for  information  courteously  supplied,  more  especially  to 
Rev.  Walter  Weston,  Dr.  E.  Papellier,  J.  Stiircke,  Esq., 
J.  Orange,  Esq.,  and  A.  E.  Wileman,  Esq.  To  Edward  Beart, 
Esq.,  they  are  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  proof-sheets. 

Suggestions  or  corrections  will  be  welcome  at  any  time. 

Yokohama,  May,  1907. 
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1. — General. 

Japan,  secluded  for  over  two  centuries  from  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  was  burst  open  by  the  American  expedition  in  1853-4  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Perry.    Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  her  rulers 
soon  determined  to  Europeanise  the  country,  as  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving its  independence.    Ships  were  bought,  foreign  naval  and  military 
instructors    engaged,    feudalism    replaced    by    a    centralised    autocracy, 
education  reorganised  on  the  pattern  offered  by  Western  nations,  posts, 
telegraphs,  and  railways  introduced,  European  dress,  European  manners, 
European   amusements  adopted.  Buddhism  disestablished,  Christianity, 
if  not  encouraged,  at  least  no  longer  persecuted.     In  ahcn^  -vs*^  '^'^^^ 
sphere  of  activity,  the  old  order  gave  >Na^  Vci >Ca.<^ t^«^s  .  '^^'^?^J*^^^?Vss> 
changes  took  place  between  1^1  onei  \^«I.    T^^^  ^^^  ^''^^^^^^^^ 
1894-5  again  marked  on  epoch.    "^o\.  oxA-j  d2A  V«.  «oft^«eJ°^ 


2  Introduction: — General.    Steam  Communication, 

an  extraordinary  impetas  to  tradd  and  industry,  but  the  prestige  then 
acquired  brought  Japan  into  the  comity  of  nations  as  a  power  to  be 
counted  with.  Another  point  has  become  clear  of  late  years, — ^Europeani- 
sation,  after  aU,  is  not  to  carry  everything  before  it.  Along  many  lines 
the  people  retain  their  own  manners  and  ways  of  thought ;  they  even,  to 
a  great  extent,  retain  their  own  dress.  Japan,  though  transformed,  still 
rests  on  her  ancient  foundations. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  to  enter  into 
those  details  of  race,  history,  customs,  religion,  art,  literature,  etc.,  which, 
combined  with  the  influence  exercised  more  recently  by  Europe  and 
America,  have  made  Japan  what  she  is  to-day.  The  traveller  who  desires 
to  travel  intelligently — to  do  more  than  merely  wander  from  hotel  to 
hotel — ^may  be  referred  to  a  small  octavo  volume  entitled  Things  Japanese, 
where,  under  the  heading  "  Books  on  Japan,"  he  will  find  a  descriptive 
list  of  the  best  literature  of  the  subject.  Of  art  and  rehgion  alone  a  short 
account  seemed  indispensable,  as  art  objects  of  many  Mnds,  and  temples 
both  Buddhist  and  Shinto,  rank  amongst  Japan's  most  characteristic 
attractions.  An  outline  of  history  and  lists  of  gods  and  celebrated  per- 
sonages have  been  added,  in  order  to  assist  the  traveller  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  proper  names  with  which  he  will  be  confronted.  In 
Japan,  more  than  in  any  Western  country,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
trouble  in  order  to  master  such  preliminary  information;  for  whereas 
England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  rest,  all  resemble  each  other 
in  their  main  features,  because  all  have  alike  grown  up  in  a  culture 
fundamentally  identical,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Japan.  He,  therefore, 
who  should  essay  to  travel  without  having  learnt  a  word  concerning 
Japan's  past,  would  run  the  risk  of  forming  opinions  ludicrously  erroneous. 
In  any  case,  a  supply  of  books  of  some  sort  is  necessary  to  help  to  while 
away  the  frequent  rainy  days. 

The  elaborate  series  of  maps  in  course  of  publication  for  many  years 
past  at  the  Imperial  Geological  Office,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Kelly 
and  Walsh,  at  Yokohama. 

2. — Steam  Communication. 

Japan  may  be  reached  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company's  steamers 
from  Vancouver  in  lOj  xlays;  by  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental,  and  the  T5y5  Kisen  Kwaisha's  steamers  from  San  Francisco  in 
about  16  days,  or  18  days  if  Honolulu  be  touched  at ;  by  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwqisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co.)  steamers  from  Seattle,  or  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Company's  steamers  from  Tacoma,  in  about  16  days ;  or 
else  from  Europe  through  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamers  from  London  or  Brindisi,  by  the  Messageries  Maiitimes  from 
Marseilles,  and  by  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  from  Bremerhaven,  South- 
amx)ton,  or  Gtenoa  in  about  40  days.  Yokohama  is  the  connecting  port  of 
all  the  above.  The  trans-Siberian  Eailway  connects  with  steamers  of  the 
Bussian  East-Asiatic  Steamship  Company,  running  once  a  week  between 
Vladivostok  and  Tsuruga  on  the  West  Coast  of  Japan  ;  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwaisha  also  runs  steamers  between  Nagasaki  and  Vladivostok  via 
Korean  ports. 

This  last,  the  most  impoiiant  steamship  company  in  the  empire,  runs 

steamers  from  Yokohama  almost  daily  to  Kobe,  twice  weekly  to  Nagasaki 

and  Shanghai,  also  twice  weekly  to  Hakodate ;  &om  K6be  weekly  to  Sakai, 

Tsuruga,  Niigata,  and  Hakodate;   also  from  K5be  monthly  to  ports  in 

JSbjieo  and  North  China ;  from  Hakodate  to  various  -porta  m  X^ifi  ^xsA.  to 
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Korsakoff  in  Saghalien  thrice  monthly  in  summer ;  fortnightly  from  Kobe 
to  Formosa;  once  monthly  from  Yokohama  to  the  Bonin  Islands.  The 
Company  also  has  lines  to  the  principal  Chinese  ports,  to  Australia  via 
Manila,  to  Bombay,  and  to  Europe.  Australia  is  also  to  be  reached  by 
the  Eastern  and  Australian  Line.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kvxiisha  runs 
steamers  to  Inland  Sea  ports  and  to  Formosa,  Korea,  South  China,  etc. 

Boats — known  in  tiie  Treaty  Port«  as  sampans — ply  in  all  the  har- 
bours, and  land  passengers  from  the  steamers.  The  usiial  fare  from  ship 
to  shore,  or  vice  versd,  is  from  15  to  25  sen  per  head.  Steam  launches  from 
the  steamer  comi)anies  and  hotels  are  in  attendance  at  the  larger  places. 

3. — CUSTOM-HOUSB. 

strict  examination  of  the  luggage  of  passengers  is  made  at  the 
Custom-House,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  trouble  and  delay  is  to  open 
up  everything  freely.  Tobacco,  liquors,  cameras,  bicycles,  sporting  gear, 
and  most  other  articles,  except  ordinary  personal  effects,  are  liable  to 
duty. 

4. — Public  Holidays. 

The  Custom-House  and  other  public  offices  observe  the  following 
holidays : — 
Jan.      1 1 

„        3  }-  New  Year  Holidays  [Shogicatsu). 

„        5) 

„      30.    Anniversary  of  death  of  Komei  Tenno,  the  late  Emperor. 
Feb.    11.    Accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno  in  660  B.C.,  and  Promulgation 

of  Constitution  in  1889  {Kigenrsetsu). 
Mar.  20.    Spring  Equinox  {Shurihi  Koreirsai). 
April    3.    Death  of  Jimmu  Tenno. 
August  (first  Monday  in).    Summer  Bank  Holiday. 
Sept.  24.    Autumn  Equinox  [Shuhi  Koreirsai). 
Oct.    17.    Harvest  Thanksgiving  to  the  Deities  of  Ise  {Shinjo-sai,  also 

called  Kan-name  Matsuri). 
Nov.     3.    Emperor's  Birthday  ( JencIiO'setsu). 

„      23.    Second  Harvest  Festival  (Shin jo-sax  or  Nw-name  Matsuri). 

The  foreign  banks,  besides  observing  Christmas  (25th  and  26ih  Dec), 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  the  Japanese  official  holidays,  keep  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  which  generally  falls  in  February,  and  little  business  is 
done  at  Yokohama  during  the  race  meetings  in  spring  and  autumn. 

5. — Guides. 

Licensed  guides  understanding  English  can  be  engaged  at  any  of  the 
principal  hotels  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kyoto,  and  Kobe.  The  charge  at 
present  (1907)  is  as  follows : — 4  yen  per  day  for  a  party  of  one  or  two 
tourists,  and  50  sen  more  for  each  additional  person.  In  aU  cases,  the 
guide's  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  must  be  paid  by  his  employer. 
Messrs.  Cook  and  other  tourist  agencies  also  undertake  to  provide  guides 
and  to  arrange  all  other  matters  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

A  guide  is  almost  a  necessity  to  persons  unejcajMiKSiXfo^  -=*v>&sv  "^^^ 
language,  unless  they  be  expert  txa^e\V«ta,cpt  cOTiSs^^'OEv^'avai^^'^^ 
places  as  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  Nikko,et(i.,  ^\ietfe  ^  ^^'^^^^'^?^Sss««^^»s«5 
is  Bpoken,    Those  knowing  a  \AX^  SiwpwaftW  ts^ssi  ^«SW  ^^ms*^ 
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theli  own  masters  by  hiring  a  man-servant,  or  **  boy,"  also  able  to  cook, 
and  having  neither  objection  to  performing  menial  functions,  nor  opinions 
of  his  own  as  to  the  route  which  it  will  be  best  to  take. 

Ladies  may  sometimes  find  it  convenient  to  hire  a  Japanese  maid 
(generally  called  amah  by  the  foreign  residents).  Some  of  them  speak 
English  and  act  more  or  less  as  guides. 

A  society  called  Kihin  Kwai  (Welcome  Society),  having  its  head  office 
in  Tdkyo,  afEords  facilities  to  travellers  by  obtaining  permits  for  various 
institutions  and  other  sights. 

6. — ^PosTs;  Telegbaphs;  Banks. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Post  and  Telegraph  services  are  organised  on 
the  European  model.  Letters  and  papers  can  be  forwarded  wiSi  safety  to 
the  different  stages  of  a  journey,  llie  Post-Office  Order  and  Parcel  Post 
systems  will  also  be  found  useful. 

In  most  towns  of  any  size  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  are  com- 
bined. Telegrams  in  any  of  the  principal  European  languages  cost  5  sen 
per  word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  25  sen,  addresses  being  charged  for. 
A  telegram  in  Japanese  of  15  Kana  characters  costs  20  sen,  the  address  of 
the  receiver  not  being  charged  for.  The  foreign  residents  often  avail  them- 
selves of  this  means  of  communication.    Telephones  are  in  general  use. 

There  are  at  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki,  branches  or  agencies  of 
the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia, 
and  China,  the  International  Bank,  and  the  Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank. 
The  facilities .  offered  by  such  large  Japanese  banks  as  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  (ShoHn  Giriko),  the  Mitsui,  and  the  Mitsubishi,  which  are 
conducted  on  foreign  lines,  may  also  be  availed  of  at  Tokyo  and  in  the 
interior. 

7. — Currency. 

The  values  are  decimal,  with  the  yen,  equivalent  to  about  two  shillings 
Enghsh,  or  50  cents  U.  S.  gold,  as  the  unit.  One  yen  contains  100  sen, 
one  sen  contains  10  rin.  The  currency  consists  of  gold,  which  is  practical- 
ly never  seen ;  of  silver  pieces  of  50  sen,  20  sen,  10  sen,  and  5  sen ;  of 
nickel  pieces  of  5  sen ;  of  copper  pieces  of  2  sen,  1  sen,  and  5  rin,  and  of 
paper  money  worth  1  yen,  5  yen,  10  yen,  and  various  larger  sums. 

It  is  best  to  travel  with  paper  money,  both  because  of  its  superior 
portability,  and  because  it  is  better  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  than  silver  or  gold.  One  of  the  first  things  the  tourist  should  do 
is  to  learn  the  difference  between  the  various  notes  for  the  values 
above-mentioned.  He  is  advised  to  take  with  him  no  notes  of  higher 
denomination  than  10  yen,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  change  except  in 
the  big  towns. 

Except  at  Yokohama,  Edbe,  and  Nagasaki,  no  foreign  bank-notes  or 
circular  notes  are  negotiable. 

8. — ^Weights  and  Measures. 

Except  on  the  railways,  where  Enghsh  miles  have  been  adopted, 
distances  are  reck>ned  by  ri  and  cho,  36  cfio  going  to  the  ri.*  One  ri 
is  equal  to  2.44  Enghsh  statute  miles,  or,  roughly  speaking,  to  a  trifle 

*Some  moanUkin  districta  have  a  longer  ri  ot  50  chio. 
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under  2j^  miles.  One  cho  is  equal  to  358  English  feet,  or  3^  of  a  mile. 
The  chb  is  subdivided  into  60  ken  (1  fcen=6  ft.  approximately),  and  the 
ken  into  6  shaku  (1  shaku  =  l  ft.  approximately).  The  subdivisions  of  the 
shaku  follow  the  decimal  system.  Throughout  this  work,  the  distances 
are  given  in  ri  and  c?id  as  well  as  in  miles,  as  visitors  to  Japan  drop  very 
soon  into  the  Japanese  method  of  reckoning,  which  indeed  must  be  learnt 
in  any  case,  as  coohes,  jinriMsha-men,  and  others  know  nothing  of  Enghsh 
miles.  A  word  of  caution  may  here  be  given  against  the  habit  of  certain 
Japanese  having  a  superficial  knowledge  of  English,  who  mistranslate  the 
word  ri  by  "  mUe."  The  following  table,  borrowed  from  Dr.  N.  Whitney, 
will  be  found  useful  :— 


EQUIVALENTS  OF  JAPANESE  BI  AND  CHO  IN  ENGLISH  MILES. 


Japanese  Bi. 

0 

1 

a 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

MUes 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

1 

2M 

24.40 

26.84 

29.28 

31.72 

34.16 

36.60 

89.04 

41.49 

43.93 

46.37 

2 

4.88 

48.81 

61.25 

63.69 

66.13 

68.57 

61.01 

63.46 

66.89 

68.33 

70.77 

3 

7.32 

73.20 

75.65 

78.09 

80.63 

82.97 

85.41 

87.86 

90.29 

92.73 

96.17 

4 

9.76 

97.61 

100.05 

102.49 

104.93 

107.37 

109.81 

112.25 

114.69 

117.13 

119.68 

6 

12.20 

122.01 

124.46 

126.90 

129.34 

131.78 

134.21 

136.66 

139.10 

141.64 

143.98 

6 

14.64 

146.43 

148.87 

161.31 

153.76 

166.19 

158.63 

161.07 

163.61 

165.96 

168.39 

7 

17.08 

170.83 

173.27 

175.71 

178.16 

180.59 

183.03 

185.47 

187.91 

190.36 

192.79 

8 

19.62 

195.23 

197.67 

200.11 

202.56 

205.00 

207.44 

209.88 

212.32 

214.76 

217.20 

9 

21.9G 

219.64 

222.08 

224.52 

226.96 

229.40 

231.84 

234.28 

236.72 

239.16 

241.60 

Chd 

Miles 

Chd 

Miles 

Chd 

Miles 

Chd 

Miles 

Chd 

Miles 

Chd 

MUes 

1 
1     1 

0.07 

7 

0.47 

13 

0.88 

19 

1.29 

25 

1.69 

31 

2.10 

2 

0.14 

8 

0.54 

14 

0.95 

20 

1.36 

26 

1.76 

32 

2.17 

3 

0.20 

9 

0.61 

15 

1.02 

21 

1.42 

27 

1.83 

33 

2.24 

4 

0.27 

10 

0.68 

16 

1.08 

22 

1.49 

28 

1.90 

34 

2.30 

5 

0.34 

11 

0.75 

17 

1.15 

23 

1.56 

29 

1.97 

35 

2.37 

6 

0.41 

12 

0.81 

18 

1.22 

24 

1.63 

30 

2.03 

36 

2.44 

Long  Measure  (Kane).  10  6u  =  l  sun  (often  translated  "inch,"  but= 
1.19  inch  of  Enghsh  measure);  10  sun=l  shaku  (nearly  1  foot  Enghsh, 
actually  11.93  inches) ;  6  shaku  =  1  ken ;  10  shaku  =  1  jo. 

Cloth  Measure  {Kujira).  10  bu  =  l  sun;  10  sun=l  shaku j  or  14.91 
inches  Enghsh;  10  sfiaku  =  l  jo.  Note  that  the  same  Japanese  names 
represent  standards  about  }  longer  than  those  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Land  Measure  ( Tsubo).  The  unit  is  the  tsuhOj  nearly  equivalent  to  4 
square  yards  Enghsh.    An  acre  is  nearly  equivalent  to  1,210  tsubo. 

1  cAo=2J  acres,  and  1  ri  (square) =6  sq.  miles,  approximately. 

Measure  of  Capacity.  10  gro  =  1  sho,  which  contains  about  108J  cubic 
inches,  and  is  a  httle  larger  than  1}  quart;  10  shd  =  l  tOt  nearly  hal£  a 
bushel^  or,  for  hquids,  4  gallons;  10  to=l  kohu,  which  is  a  fraction  less 
than  5  English  bushels.  * 

Weights.     The  kin  is  about  IJ  lb.  ft.-qoSsa.^x:ea«.%  ^"^«  '^^^^^'S^ 
120  m(mrM.    The  fcioan  is  eqm\  \o  \,QK^  TM>mwA  V^\Awx>.  ^  ^  >^^^ 
8i-  lbs.}. 
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9. — Inns  ;  Thavelling  Expenses. 

The  inns  aie  given  from  personal  knowledge  or  from  the  best  ac- 
cessible information,  an  asterisk  being  sometimes  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  house  specially  worthy  of  mention.  What  is  termed  hatago  at  a 
Japanese  inn  includes  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  for  which  a  single 
charge  is  usually  made,  lids  varies  according  to  the  style  and  standing 
of  the  establishment,  and  ranges  at  present  from  75  sen  to  3  yen  per  head. 
Scanty  as  the  entertainment  may  often  appear  to  one  fresh  from  the 
innumerable  luxuries  of  a  coinfortable  European  hotel,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  such  things  as  fine  lacquer  and  porcelain  utensils, 
painted  screens,  and  silk  quilts,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  well-dressed 
attendants,  are  expensive  items  to  mine  host,  and  are  charged  for  ac- 
cordingly. Anything  in  the  way  of  food  or  liquor  ordered  in  addition  to 
the  meals  supplied  is  considered  an  extra.  There  is  no  charge  for  firing, 
hghting,  attendance,  or  bath,  provided  always  the  traveller  is  content  vnXh. 
what  is  given  to  every  one  else,  neither  is  there  any  for  tea.  But  it  is 
usual,  shortly  after  arriving  and  being  shown  into  a  room,  or  else  in  pay- 
ing one's  account  just  before  leaving,  to  make  a  present,  kno'WTi  as  chadal, 
or  "  tea-money."  The  latter  course  is  recommended.  With  Japanese 
travellers,  this  tea-money  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  individual,  the 
amount  of  extra  attention  which  he  desires  or  has  received,  and  with  the 
quaUty  of  the  accommodation.  Generally  they  are  very  hberal.  The  foreign 
tourist  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing,  and  there  are  seldom 
gradations  of  rank  to  be  considered  in  his  case.  As  a  fair  and  practical 
solution  of  a  vexed  question,  those  who  tmvel  d  la  japonaise  and  who  aie 
chai'ged  in  accordance  with  the  native  scale,  may  be  recommended  to  make 
the  amount  of  their  chadai  vary  from  50  sen  to  2  yen  per  night,  according 
to  the  style  of  the  estabhshment.  If  two  or  more  persons  are  travelUng 
together,  the  chadai  is  increased,  say,  to  one-half  more  for  two,  and  double 
for  three  persona.  In  some  locaUties,  especially  at  bathing  resorts,  there 
is  a  fixed  rate  for  the  accommodation  of  foreigners, — IJ  yen  or  2  ye)i  per 
night  for  room  and  bedding  only,  any  food  that  may  be  ordered  being 
charged  for  separately.  Many  such  places,  which  have  come  under 
European  influence,  have  abohshed  the  chadai  system  while  raising  their 
rates.  It  is  then  usual  to  give  a  small  gratuity  to  the  servants,  whereas  in 
the  old-fashioned  inns  such  presents  are  not  looked  for. 

It  is  but  fair  that  foreigners  should  pay  more  than  natives,  both  for 
accommodation  and  for  jinriMshas.  They  usually  weigh  more,  they 
almost  always  want  to  travel  more  quickly,  they  give  infinitely  more 
trouble  at  an  inn  with  their  demands  for  fresh  water  in  the  bath,  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  to  cook  their  European  food,  and 
a  dozen  other  such  requirements,  to  say  nothing  of  their  insisting  on 
having  separate  rooms,  while  Japanese  guests — even  strangers  to  one 
another — are  habitually  required  to  share  a  room  between  them. 

Though  one  should  always  choose  the  best  inn  in  each  place  to  sleep 
at,  it  will  often  be  found  more  convenient  to  lunch  at  some  wayside  tea- 
house or  eating-house.  .  The  more  elegant  repast  at  the  higher  class  inn 
frequently  takes  much  longer  to  prepare  than  it  is  worth ;  besides  which, 
most  foreign  travellers  carry  their  own  provisions. 

In  the  Europeanised  hotels  at  such  frequented  spots  as  Nikko,  Karui- 

zawa,  Miyanoshita,  Kyoto,  Nagoya,  etc.,  the  general  charge  is  from  5  to  10 

yen  a  day,  everything  included  except  wines.    The  charge  per  diem  for  a 

j2At2TB  servant  is  commonly  1  yen.    The  charges  at  the  hotels  under  foreign 

mnnagement  in  the  Open  Ports_^are  from  5  to  1^  'yea. 
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be  so  great  as  seriously  to  affect  the  traveller's  comfort.  An  apparent 
error  of  \  mile  will  occasionally  be  observed  in  the  total  mileage  of  the 
itineraries.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mileage  of  each  stage 
of  a  journey  being  given  only  within  \  mile  of  the  actual  distance,  the 
fractional  errors  thus  arising,  though  balanced  and  allowed  for  as  carefully 
as  possible,  sometimes  imavoidably  accumulate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
so-called  total  mileage  is  obtained,  not  by  adding  up  the  mileage  column, 
but  by  direct  calculation  (also  within  \  mile)  of  the  value  of  tiie  total  in 
ri  and  chb.  Distances  are  indicated  wherever  possible.  When  the  time  for 
a  walk  is  given  instead,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  that  of  an  average 
pedestrian. 

Europeans  usually  avail  themselves  of  the  first-class  railway  cars 
whenever  such  are  provided,  and  ladies  in  particular  are  recommended  to 
do  so,  as  not  only  are  the  other  classes  apt  to  be  overcrowded,  but  the 
ways  of  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie  with  regard  to  clothing,  the  management 
of  children,  and  other  matters,  are  not  altogether  as  our  ways.  Smoking 
is  general  even  in  the  first-class,  except  in  compartments  specially  labelled 
to  the  contrary ;  but  such  are  not  often  provided. 

Sleeping  and  dining-cars  have  been  introduced  only  on  the  main 
artery  connecting  Nagasaki  with  Kobe,  Tokyo  and  Aomori;  but  neat 
httle  boxes  of  Japanese  food  (hefnto)^  sandwiches,  tea,  beer,  cakes,  and  ice 
are  offered  for  sale  at  the  principal  stations.  The  Railway  Begulations 
permit  holders  of  tickets  for  distances  of  over  50  miles  to  break  their 
journey  at  the  more  important  places.  Luggage  is  checked  as  in  the 
United  States,  each  first-class  passenger  being  allowed  to  carry  100  lbs., 
and  each  second-class  passenger  60  lbs.,  free  of  charge. 

Licensed  porters  (akari>b)y  distinguished  by  scarlet  caps,  are  in  at- 
tendance at  the  larger  stations,  and  carry  parcels  for  a  few  cents. 

13. — Where  to  Go  and  What  to  See. 

"How  long  does  it  take  to  do  Japan?"  is  a  question  often  asked. 
If  by  "doing"  Japan  be  meant  hnrrying  through  its  chief  sights,  the 
globe-trotter  can  manage  this  in  three  or  four  weeks,  by  adopting  one  of 
the  Outline  Tburs  given  in  Sect.  28.  He  who  is  bent  on  more  serious 
.  observation  wiU  not  find  four  months  too  much ;  and  one  who  has  spent 
that  time  rarely  fails  to  come  again.  Travellers'  tastes  differ  widely. 
Some  come  to  study  a  unique  civiHsation,  some  come  in  search  of  health, 
some  to  chmb  volcanoes,  otiiers  to  investigate  a  special  art  or  industry. 
Those  who  desire  to  examine  Buddhist  temples  will  find  what  they  want 
in  fullest  perfection  at  Kyoto,  at  Nara,  at  Tol^o,  and  at  Nikko.  The  chief 
shrines  of  Shinto  are  at  Ise,  and  at  KizuM  in  the  province  of  Izumo.  The 
"Three  Places"  {Saiv-kei)  considered  by  the  Japanese  the  most  beautiful 
in  their  country,  are  Matsushima  in  the  North,  Miyajima  in  the  Inland 
Sea,  and  Ama-no-Hashidate  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Persons  in  search  of 
health  and  comparative  coolness  during  the  summer  months,  to  be  obtain- 
ed without  much  "  roughing,"  are  advised  to  try  Miyanoshita,  Nikko,  Ikao, 
or  Karuizawa  in  the  Tokyo  district,  Arima  in  the  Kobe  district,  or  (if  they 
come  from  China,  and  wish  to  remain  as  near  home  as  possible)  Unzen 
in  the  Nagasaki  district.  AU  the  above,  except  KizuM,  may  be  safely 
recommended  to  ladies.  Yezo  is  specially  snited  for  persons  reaidiiML.  vc^ 
Japan  proper,  and  desiring  thorough  change  oi  eit.  ^^^^5'*^*^^^'®^^,^^^^^^ 
get  sea-bathing,  and  in  the  interior  a  UtW<b  ^k^Sfaan^  «s^^  ^  C?^^^-«e:S«s^ 
aborigines.  But  Japan  is  more  eapecmWi  V^sv^  ^av-^^?^  ^^^S*^'^^"^"^ 
the  lorer  of  the  pictniesqn©.    ^itb.V\i€>  «T«^Tnfitacvn*^  ««!^^ 
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noes,  with  its  fantastic  lOcks,  its  magnificent  timber  which  somehow,  even 
when  growing  natuially,  produces  the  impression  of  haying  been  planted 
for  artistic  effect,  with  its  tiny  shrines  and  quaint  hosteliies  constantly 
placed  so  as  to  command  vistas  that  delight  the  eye,  this  beautiful  land  is 
a  fitting  abode  for  the  most  esthetic  of  modern  peoples.  Every  variety  of 
scenery,  from  the  gracefully  lovely  to  the  ruggedly  grand,  is  here  to  be 
foimd.  Of  the  former  character  are  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama 
(Eamakura,  Enoshima,  Kanazawa),  the  whole  Hakone  district,  Fuji  and 
its  surrounding  belt  of  lakes,  Nikko,  Hanma,  the  Inland  Sea,  the  Kiso 
valley,  North-Eastem  Kyushu,  Matsushima  in  the  north  of  the  Main 
Island,  and  many  more.  Bugged  and  sublime  in  their  character  are  the 
Hida-Etchu  range,  £oma-ga-take  in  Eoshu,  and  the  mass  of  mountains 
lying  between  &e  rivers  Fujikawa  and  Tenryu-gawa.  But  the  travelUng 
amidst  these  rough  mountains  is  itself  rough  in  the  extreme.  None  but 
thoroughly  healthy  men  inured  to  hardship  should  attempt  it. 

The  provincial  towns  have,  for  the  most  part,  Httle  individuality. 
As  for  what  is  called  "seeing  Japanese  life,"  tiie  best  plan  is  to  avoid 
the  Foreign  Settlements  in  the  Open  Ports.  You  will  see  theatres, 
wrestling,  dancing-girls,  and  the  new  Japan  of  European  uniforms, 
political  lectures,  clubs,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  Christian  chapels,  in  the 
big  cities.  The  old  peasant  life  still  continues  almost  unchanged  in  the 
districts  not  opened  up  by  railways. 

14. — Purchase  and  Shipment  op  Goods. 

Travellers  will  find  the  greatest  facilities  for  purchases  of  every  de- 
scription in  the  large  stores  of  Yokohama  .and  Kobe.  They  will  also  find 
much  to  attract  them  in  Kyoto,  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  and  Nagasaki.  The  names 
of  the  best  shops  are  given  under  each  of  these  towns.  It  was  formerly, 
and  is  still  to  some  extent,  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  tradesman  and 
artisan-artist  to  hesitate  to  bring  out  his  best  specimens  at  once.  The 
rule  is  that  several  visits  are  necessary  before  he  will  display  his  choicest 
articles,  and  that  even  then  a  long  time  must  be  spent  in  bargaining. 
Some  estabhshments  of  the  more  modem  sort  have  fixed  prices.  This 
remark  also  apphes  to  the  JTtoa/i/co&a,  or  bazaars.  Japan  is  now  almost 
denuded  of  old  curios.  Some  have  found  their  way  into  the  museums 
of  the  country,  while  priceless  collections  have  crossed  the  sea  to  Europe 
and  America.  But  many  of  the  productions  of  the  present  day  are 
eminently  beautiful,  more  especially  the  cloisonnS,  the  metal-work,  and 
embroideries. 

A  reference  to  the  local  Directories  (or  Ifong  ListSy  as  they  are  also 
called)  will  supply  the  names  of  those  firms  in  Yokohama  and  Kobe  which 
make  a  business  of  shipping  travellers*  purchases  to  Europe,  America, 
and  elsewhere.  As  a  rule,  too,  foreign  firms  which  deal  in  curios  will 
undertake  to  forward  anything  to  destination.  Eemember,  when  sending 
a  box  for  shipment  to  a  shipping  firm,  to  naU  it  down  but  slightly,  as 
it  will  be  opened  and  examined  at  the  Japanese  Custom-House.  The 
shippers  should  be  furnished  with  a  detailed  list  of  the  contents  and 
their  value,  and  be  requested  to  see  to  the  box  being  secured  in  a  more 
solid  manner  after  examination. 

15. — Shooting. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Japan  shelter  deer  and  boars,  though  in 
avffr  iJeezeaaing  numbera,  while  in  Yezo  some  beaiB  stiM  tem&m.    l>3LQ,ka 
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of  various  Mnds,  the  gieen  pheasant,  qimil,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  hares, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  plains  and  on  the  lower  ranges  of  hills  bordering 
the  flat  conntry,  while  on  somewhat  higher  ground  the  copper  pheasant 
has  its  abode  in  the  thickest  cover.  Hybrids  between  the  green  pheasant 
and  an  imported  Chinese  species  are  also  sometimes  met  with.  Japan, 
with  its  rich  plains  and  hills  giving  ample  shelter  to  game,  should  natural- 
ly be  a  good  sporting  country ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  such  in  fact. 
The  law  protecting  birds  and  animals  during  the  breeding  season  has 
never  been  rigorously  enforced.  Moreover,  the  districts  around  Yokohama, 
Kdbe,  and  Hakodate,  have  for  decades  been  too  much  shot  over,  while  in 
other  places  much  of  the  best  sporting  ground  is  privately  preserved,  and 
hence  inaccessible,  the  total  result  being  that  this  country  is  not  one  to 
recommend  to  the  sportsman. 

In  Japan  proper  the  shooting  season  lasts  from  the  15th  October  till 
the  15th  April ;  but  in  Yezo  it  begins  a  month  earlier.  Licenses  may  be 
obtained  fzom  the  local  authorities,  on  making  a  written  application  in 
due  form  in  the  Japanese  language.  The  fee  varies  according  to  tlie 
applicant's  income,  tiie  maximum  being  40  yen. 

16. — ^Fishing. 

Fish.  First  of  the  sporting  fish  in  point  of  size  and  dehoacy  is  the 
masu  {ScUmo  japonicus),  pink-fleshed  and  weighing  from  3  to  6  lbs.  It  is 
in  the  best  condition  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  ranges  from  55°  to 
65°.  In  Biwa,  Ghuzenji,  and  other  lakes  of  the  Main  Island,  this  fish  is 
taken  with  the  spinning  bait  only ;  in  the  rivers  of  Yezo,  if  a  run  is  on,  it 
will  rise  greedily  to  the  fly.  The  ame-masu,  white-fleshed,  weighing  from 
J  lb.  up  to  3  lbs.,  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Yezo  and  in  the  more  northerly 
streams  of  the  Main  Island.  It  is  a  fly-taking  fish,  though  at  times  it  will 
take  a  small  spoon  or  a  worm.  The  yamame,  also  white-fleshed  but  more 
closely  allied  to  the  trout  than  tlie  two  preceding  species,  is  found  in  most 
of  the  central  and  northern  rivers  of  tlie  Main  Island.  At  times  it  will  rise 
freely  to  the  fly,  but  is  more  often  taken  with  dried  fish  spawn,  worms,  or 
the  natural  insect.  Its  average  weight  is  between  J  lb.  and  1  lb.  The 
ivoana,  with  lemon  and  orange  spots  on  the  belly,  lives  in  the  same  streams 
as  the  yamame,  but  is  fond  of  lurking  under  stones  in  small  torrents  high 
up  among  the  hills.  The  i/o,  a  white-fleshed  fish,  is  found  only  in  Yezo ; 
it  attains  to  10  lbs.  and  rises  more  readily  to  the  fly  than  the  masu.  The 
ai  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  shallow  rivers  winding  through  broad 
pebbly  beds,  which  are  so  common  a  feature  of  the  Japanese  landscape. 
This  is  the  fish  commonly  taken  at  Gifu  with  the  help  of  cormorants  (see 
Route  23).  When  quite  small,  in  April  and  May,  it  is  caught  with  the  fly. 
In  July  and  August  when  it  is  larger,  the  native  fishermen,  catch  it  with  a 
decoy  fish,  by  foul-hooking,  or  with  casting-nets. 

Locality.     The  masu  is  common  in  most  of  the  rivers  of  Yezo,  par- 
ticularly on  the  East  coast.    Rivers  to  be  recommended  are  the  Sarugawa, 
the  Sarachiputo,  on  the  West  coast,  the  rivers  between  Muroran  and 
Tomakomai,  and  the  Yurapu  on  the  East  coast.    But  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  railway  system  in  Yezo  is  opening  up  many  other  places. 
Sport  with  this  fish  can  also  be  obtained  on  the  Main  Island  in  Lakes 
Biwa  and  Chuzenji.    The  ame-masu^  as  noted  above,  is  found  both.  <vq. 
the  Main  Island  and  in  Yezo.     In  this  latter  t\v5*  X^^'siiP^siss^^^KsRs^^^ 
are  Lake  Chitose  and  the  river  Tvmx^iIi^^2^l^^^sgD.'0afe  «^^^^^^^2I^  ^^«»« 
komai.    In  the  Main  Island,  V;^<a  irvosa  Sa  ^ovsav^k^V^^i^^.^^^j^^,,-^^ 
on  both  the  East  and  l^^at  coa^Va%\$vjJt'2a»^^^^^'^^^'^** 
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and  Chtizenji,  is  more  accessible.  There  is  a  good  stretch  of  water  near 
iHi^oka,  in  the  province  of  Bikuoku,  which  would  probably  be  best 
worked  by  staying  at  Ichinohe.  Further  south,  near  Frmisawa,  and  close 
to  the  railway,  is  a  fishing  liver  called  Naga-gawa.  Yamame  and  ivcana 
exist  in  the  streams  among  the  hills  of  Ghichibu,  and  in  those  around  the 
Kofu  plain.    The  season  lasts  from  April  to  August. 

17. — Miscellaneous  Hints. 

Never  enter  a  Japanese  hxmse  vMh  your  boots  on.  The  mats  take  the 
place  of  our  chairs  and  sofas.  What  would  we  say  to  a  man  who  trod  on 
our  chairs  and  sofas  with  his  dirty  boots  ? 

In  the  event  of  trouble  arising  with  regard  to  accommodation,  the 
procuring  of  coohes,  etc.,  always  apply  to  the  police,  who  are  almost  in- 
variably poUte  and  serviceable.  These  officials  must  not  be  insulted  by 
the  ofOer  of  a  tip.  The  same  remark  applies  to  railway  guards  and  pubhc 
servants  generally. 

Photography  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  in  the  vicinity  of 
forts  and  arsenals. 

One  standard  time  is  now  kept  throughout  Japan, — that  of  E.  Long. 
135°,  which  passes  through  Akashi  near  K5be.  This  time  is  9  hours  ahead 
of  Greenwich,  and  14  hours  ahead  of  American  "  Eastern  Time." 

Take  visiting  cards  with  you.  Japanese  with  whom  you  become 
acquainted  will  often  desire  to  exchange  cards. 

If  going  off  the  beaten  tracks,  take  plenty  of  flea-powder  or  camphor ; 
but  those  who  do  not  mind  the  odour  of  oil-paper  {abura-kami),  will  find 
sheets  of  it  stretched  over  the  quilts  by  far  the  best  protection  against 
fleas.  Take  soap,  candles,  and  some  disinfectant  to  counteract  the  un- 
pleasant odours  that  often  disturb  the  comfort  of  guests  in  Japanese  inns. 
Also  take  towels,  a  pair  of  sheets,  and  a  pillow,  or  at  least  a  pillow-case 
to  lay  on  the  extemporised  pillow  which  the  tea-house  people  will  arrange. 
Instead  of  loose  sheets,  some  prefer  to  sew  two  sheets  together  to  form  a 
bag  which  is  tied  round  the  sleeper's  neck. 

If  your  servant  seems  honest  and  intelligent,  entrust  him  with  money 
for  current  expenses.  This  will  save  a  world  of  petty  bother  and  vexation 
as  to  change,  bargaining,  and  such  matters.  If  you  have  much  money 
with  you,  entrust  it  to  the  host  of  each  respectable  hotel  you  stop  at,  and 
get  his  receipt  for  it. 

Start  early,  and  do  not  insist  on  travelling  after  dark.  You  will  thus 
most  easily  obtain  good  coohes  or  horses  for  the  day's  journey.  By 
arriving  at  your  destination  before  sunset,  you  will  be  likely  to  find  the 
bath  as  yet  unused,  and  will  thus  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  entailed 
by  the  necessity  of  getting  other  water  heated.  You  will  also  have  a  better 
choice  of  rooms. 

Make  your  plans  as  simple  at  jKNssible.  The  conditions  of  travel  in 
this  country  do  not  lend  themselves  to  intricate  arrangements. 

When  planning  your  day's  journey,  allow  an  hour  for  each  ri  to  be 
done  on  foot,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  stoppages  and  im- 
avoidable  delays.  Ten  ri  (24}  miles)  is  considered  by  tiie  Japanese  a 
proper  day's  work.  However  inconvenient  to  yourself,  never  refuse  the 
coohes'  request  to  be  allowed  to  stop  for  food,  as  they  can  do  no  work  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

The  Japanese,  whose  grande  passion  is  bathing,  use  water  at  higher 
^emj^emtmea— 110^-120°  Fahrenheit— than  physicians  in  Europe  consider 
lieamfal.    No  (me,  boweYei,  iriH  be  injnied  by  ta3dng  \MAaaa  ol  \>€fes7^exi 
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100°  and  104°  Fahienheit,  tmless  he  have  a  weak  heart  or  be  liable  to 
congestion.  Owing  to  some  unexplained  pecnliarity  of  the  climate,  hot 
baths  are  fonnd  by  almost  all  Etuopeans  in  Japan  to  suit  them  better 
than  cold.  It  is  advisable  to  pour  hot  water  over  the  head  from  time  to 
time,  and  strong  persons  may  advantageously  end  up  with  a  cold  douche. 
Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  sound,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
hotter  the  bath,  the  greater  the  impunity  with  which  one  may  after- 
wards expose  oneself  to  the  cold  air.  The  reason  why  people  at  home 
have  come  to  entertain  the  notion  that  hot  baths  give  a  chilly  reaction,  is 
that  they  do  not  take  them  hot  enough,  or  do  not  immerse  themselves  up 
to  the  neck.  The  Japanese  have  the  habit,  to  us  disagreeable,  of  getting 
into  the  same  bath  one  after  another,  or  even  at  the  same  time ;  but  it  is 
a  breach  of  etiquette  to  discolour  iihe  water  by  the  use  of  soap.  They 
soap  themselves  outside.  The  first  guest  to  arrive  at  an  inn  has  the  prior 
right  to  the  bath.  Formerly  promiscuous  bathing  of  the  sexes  was 
common,  and  though  now  forbidden  by  the  police  regulations,  is  still 
carried  on  at  many  of  the  provincial  spas. 

Massage  is  much  practised  in  Japan,  and  is  an  excellent  restorative 
from  fatigue  after  hard  exercise.  The  services  of  a  blind  shampooer  {amma 
san)  may  be  obtained  at  almost  every  inn. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  windows  opened  at  night  in  Japanese 
inns.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  leave  anything 
open  on  account  of  thieves,  and  there  is  a  police  regulation  to  enforce 
closing. 

Above  all,  be  constantly  polite  and  conciliatory  in  your  demeanour 
towards  the  people.  Whereas  the  lower  classes  at  home  are  apt  to  resent 
suave  manners,  and  to  imagine  that  he  who  addresses  them  politely 
wishes  to  deceive  them  or  get  something  out  of  them,  every  Japanese, 
however  humble,  expects  courtesy,  being  himself  courteous.  His  courtesy, 
however,  differs  from  that  of  the  West  in  not  being  specially  directed 
towards  ladies.  Many  travellers  irritate  the  Japanese  by  talking  and 
acting  as  if  they  thought  Japan  and  her  customs  a  sort  of  peep-show 
set  up  for  foreigners  to  gape  at.  Others  run  counter  to  native  custom, 
and  nevertheless  expect  to  get  things  at  native  prices.  They  cannot 
understand  why  a  bill  for  several  d(^rs  should  be  presented  to  them 
for  ten  minutes'  dancing,  which  perhaps  after  all  has  not  amused 
them.  The  reason  for  the  high  charge  is  simple.  Japanese  do  not 
send  for  dancing-girls  without  ordering  a  dinner  at  the  same  time. 
The  dancing  is  an  incident  of  the  dinner,  and  it  is  in  this  dinner 
that  the  tea-house  proprietor  finds  his  profit.  He  does  not  care  to  have 
his  premises  invaded  at  unusual  hours  by  people  who  take  nothing  for  the 
good  of  the  house ;  neither  can  the  dancers  get  ready  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Too  many  foreigners,  we  fear,  give  not  only  trouble  and  offence, 
but  just  cause  for  indignation,  by  their  disregard  of  propriety,  especially  in 
their  behaviour  towards  Japanese  women,  whose  engaging  manners  and 
naive  ways  they  misinterpret.  The  subject  is  too  delicate  to  be  treated 
here.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark  in  passing  that  the 
waitresses  at  any  respectable  Japanese  inn  deserve  the  same  respectful 
treatment  as  is  accorded  to  girls  in  a  similar  position  at  home. 

Never  show  any  impatience.     You  will  only  get  stared  at  or  laughed 
at  behind  your  back,  and  matters  will  not  move  any  the  quicker  in-  tiaaa. 
land  where  an  hour  more  or  less  is  of  no  accovucA..    "^^as^  -sa^s^  ^^*^^^^i^ 
which  the  dictionaries,  in  their  aiiap^cvt^,  T«^^«5t:  Xy?  '"'' "^^?*^^^^^^^^^^;J^  -sss^ssv 
mean  any  time  between  now  ©aid  C^ma\."m»».     ^*^^^^f^^'^^^^^^^^s^$c55eg^i'^^^ 
matteiB,  when  you  find  ^to  tekke  0!\»  exjasfiL-^ek  cw^»  ^^  ^  ^^'^^ 
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jinrikisha  coolies  wish  to  stop  for  o,  meal  just  after  you  have  started,  and 
have  been  calculating  that  you  will  arrive  at  such  and  such  a  place  at 
such  and  such  an  hour.  Or  to  take  another  instance.  You  are  at  a 
large  town,  whose  port  lies  only  3  or  4  miles  distant.  You  ask  at  your 
inn  for  information  about  steamers,  and  are  told  (in  perfect  good  faith) 
that  they  leave  daily.  On  arrival  at  the  port,  you  find  they  leave  but 
once  in  three  days,  and  yours  left  yesterday.  What  does  a  Japanese  do 
under  such  circumstances?  He  says  ''shifcata  ga  nai"  ("it  can't  be 
helped"),  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Imitate  his  example,  if 
you  wish  to  save  yourself  and  others  much  waste  of  temper  and  energy. 
It  is  best  to  resign  yourself  at  the  beginning,  once  for  all.  While  waitmg 
patiently,  you  have  an  opportunity  for  studying  Japanese  Hfe.  Neither  be 
moved  to  anger  because  you  are  asked  personal  questions  by  casual 
acquaintances.  To  ask  such  questions  is  the  Far-Eastern  way  of  showing 
kindly  interest. 

18. — Language. 

The  Japanese  language,  though  extremely  difficult  to  learn  correctly* 
is  easy  to  acquire  a  smattering  of;  and  even  a  smattering  will  add  im- 
mensely to  the  pleasure  of  a  tour  in  the  country,  by  bringing  the  traveller 
into  personal  relations  with  the  people,  and  by  delivering  him  from  the 
wearisome  tutelage  of  guides  and  interpreters. 

Bemember,  in  pronouncing  Japanese,  that  the  consonants  are  to  be 
sounded  approximately  as  in  English,  the  vowels  as  in  Spanish  or  Italian, 
that  is  to  say : — 

a  as  iR  father,  i  as  in  pin, 

e  as  in  pet,  o  as  in  pony, 

u  as  in  full. 

There  is  scarcely  any  tonic  accent ;  in  other  words,  all  the  syllables 
are  pronounced  equally  or  nearly  so.  But  particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  ^tinguish  long  o  and  fi  from  short  o  and  u.  The  short  vowels  are 
pronounced  in  a  very  light,  staccato  manner.  Thus  0  tori  nasai  means 
**  Please  take  this ; "  but  0  tori  ruzsai  means  "  Please  come  (or  go,  lit. 
pass)  in."  Short  i  and  u  sometimes  become  almost  inaudible,  and  are 
then  marked  I  and  u  in  the  following  vocabulary,  thus  arimasu,  "there 
is ; "  wakartmashita,  "  I  understand."  In  diphthongs,  each  vowel  retains 
its  original  force.    Thus  : — 

ai  as  in  the  English  word  "  sky" 
au  as  in  the  English  word  "  cow." 
ei  as  in  the  English  word  "  hay." 

0  is  hard  as  in  "  give,"  never  soft  as  in  "  gin ; "  but  in  Tokyo  and 
Eastern  Japan  it  sounds  like  ng  when  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  exactly  as 
in  the  English  words  " singer,"  "springy"  {not  "sing-ger,"  "spring-gy"). 
8  is  always  sharp  as  in  "  mouse."  W  is  often  omitted  after  k  or  g,  as 
kashi,  "cake,"  for  kwashi.  Be  very  careful  to  pronounce  double  con- 
sonants really  double,  as  in  the  English  words  "  sho^-tower,"  "  meanness," 
"  ooc/ccrow."  Thus  kite  with  one  t  means  "  coming ;  "  but  kitte  with  two 
Vs  means  "  a  ticket ;  "  ama  is  "  a  nun,"  amma  "  a  shampooer." 

As  in  all  other  languages  of   the  Tartar  or  Mongolian  type,  so  in 
Japanese  the  adjective  precedes  its  noun,  and  the  genitive  precedes  the 
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nominatiTe.  Prepositions  follow  their  noun,  and  are  therefore  really 
"  postpositions."  Explanatory  or  dependent  clauses  precede  the  principal 
clause,  and  the  chief  verb  comes  at  tibe  end  of  the  sentence.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  singular  and  plural,  or  between  the  different  persons 
of  the  verb,  and  there  are  no  genders.  Consequently,  such  phmses  as 
Kimashita  ka  ?  may  equally  well  mean  "  Has  he  come  ?"  "  Has  she  come  ?" 
or  "  Have  they  come  ?  " — ^for  pronouns  are  very  httle  used,  the  sense  they 
v/ould  convey  being  generally  left  to  be  gathered  from  the  context.  Ques- 
tions are  asked  by  suffixing  the  particle  ka,  as  in  the  instance  just  cited. 
There  are  no  negative  adverbs  or  pronouns,  like  our  English  "not," 
"  never,"  "nothing,"  etc. ;  but  the  tenses  of  Japanese  verbs  have  negative 
forms.  Though  the  conjugations  are  too  compUcated  to  be  given  here  in 
detail,  the  following  specimens  of  the  most  useful  tenses,  positive  and 
negative,  may  be  of  practical  utility.  The  beginner  will  probably  find  the 
Honorific  forms  the  easier  to  remember ;  they  are  in  constant  use. 


Pabadigm  of  Japanese  Verbs. 


Present  &  Cer- 
tain Future. 

Past. 

Probable  Put. 
Gerund. 
Neg.  Present. 
Neg.  Past. 
Improb.  Put. 


<  Plain. 
( Honorific, 
j  Plain. 
( Honorific, 
i  Plain. 
)  Honorific. 
Plain. 
\  Honorific. 
J  Plain. 
)  Hcaiorific. 
I  Plain. 
i  Honorific. 
(Plain. 
(Honorific. 


ARU 

Arimasu 

Atta 

Arimashfia 

Aro  or  aru  daro 

Arimasho 

Atte 

ArimashUe 

JVai 

Aritnasen 

Nakatta 

Ariinasen  deshita 

Nakaro  or  arumai 

Arimasumai 


)  There  is  or 
)     will  be. 

I  There  was. 

( There  probably  will 
]     be. 

5  There  being,  there 
)     having  been. 
)  There  is  not  or 
)     will  not  be. 

>  There  was  not. 

/  There  probably  will 
}     not  be. 


Present  &  Cer- 
tain Future. 

Past. 

Probable  Fut. 
Gerund. 
Neg.  Present. 
Neg.  Past. 

Improb.  Fut. 

Desid.  Adj. 
Neg.  ditto. 


(Plain. 
\  Honorific, 
i  Plain. 
(Honorific, 
i  Plain. 
(Honorific. 
Plain. 
f  Honorific. 
(Plain. 
( Honorific, 
j  Plain. 
/  Honorific, 
i  Plain. 
I  Honorific. 


IKU 

Ikimasu 

Itta 

Ikimashtta 

Iko  or  iku  daro 

IkimashJo 

lUe 

Ikimashtte 

Ikanai 

Ikimasen 

Ikanakatta 

Ikimasen  deshita 

Ikumai 

Ikimasumai 

Ikitai 

IkUaknk  Tvai 


i[  I  go  ar 
)     shall  go. 

/ 1  went. 

)  I  shall  probably 

)     go. 

)  Going,  having 

(     gone. 

)  I  do  not  or 

\     shall  not  go. 

>  I  did  not  go. 

}  I  shall  probably  not 

S     go. 
I  want  to  9^. 


\ 
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Present*,  Cer- 

(Plain. 

Kumr 

ilcomew 

tain  FnCore. 

(Honorific. 

Kiwisn 

1    Xu^e. 

Past. 

IPlnin. 

sua 

(. 

iHanoriflo. 

Kimashtla 

1 1  came. 

Probable  Fnt. 

J  Plain. 
1  Honorific. 

Koyo  or  kvra  daro 
Sirnasho 

|I  shall  probably 

Genmd. 

(Plain. 
Honorific. 

EiniashBt 

1  Coming,  haying 

N^.  PreBent. 

J  Plain. 
J  Honorific. 

iI^°n^'or 

(     Bhall  not  come. 

Neg.  PaHt. 

(Plain. 
(Honorific. 

Konakalta 
Kimasen  dfsMla 

ll  did  not  come. 

Improb.  Fat, 

i  Plain. 

( I  slioU  probably  not 

Desid.  Adj. 

Kitai 

Neg.  ditto. 

EUaloinai 

I  don't  want; to  come. 

PrSBeiit  Jc  Cei- 

Plain' 

aUBU 

)  I  do  w 

taiaFiitnre. 

Shimasu 

(     shall  do. 

Past. 

Plain. 

Honorific. 

ShVa 
SKtrruMhila 

ildid. 

Probable  Pnt. 

(Plain. 

iHoncmfio. 

Shiyoo,  sunt  daro 
Shimasho 

j  I  shall  probably 
1     do. 

Getmvd. 

(Plain. 

Bhile  ■ 

(Doing,  ha-ving 

)  Honorific. 

Shimashiie 

i     do£e. 

Neg.  Prewnt. 

(Plain. 
IHoaorifie. 

Shinai 
Shimasen 

(     Bliall  not  do. 

Neg.  Post. 

(Plain. 
(Honorific. 

tihinakalla 
Shimasen  deshiia 

1 1  did  not  do. 

liuprob.  Put. 

(Plain. 
(Honorific. 

Shimaau>nai 

}  1  shall  probably  not 
S     do. 

Deaid.  Adj. 

miai 

I  want  to  do. 

Neg.  ditto. 

Shllalni  Twi 

I  don't  n-aat  to  do. 

Present  Jk  Cer- 

(Plain. 

TABEIiU 

(1  eat  or 

tain  Future , 

J  Honorific. 

Tabeinasu 

i     shall  eat. 

Post. 

{Plain. 

Tabela 

1  Honorific. 

Probftble  Fnt. 

(Plain. 
(Honorific. 

Tabeyo  or  (a6en<  daro 
Tabmasho 

|I  shall  probably 
i      eat. 

Gemnd. 

(Plain. 

Tdbde 

(Eating,  LaTing 

(HonoriGo. 

Tabemasmt 

i     eaten. 

Neg.  PreBont. 

(Plain. 
Honorific. 

Tabenai 
labemasen 

11  do  not  or 
1     iilipti  not  eat. 

Neg.  Pftst. 

(Plain. 
Honorific. 

labtmkatla 
labeman-mdeahilii 

1 1  did  not  eat. 

Improb.  Fnt. 

(Plain. 

I  Honorific. 

Tabemai 

(I  shall  probably  not 

Desid.  Adj. 

Tabelai 

I  waiJt  to  eat. 

Neg.  ditto. 

Tabetaku  nai 

I  don't  want  lo  est. 
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Adjectives  are  oonjiigated  somewhat  after  the  model  of  aru^  "  to  be," 
as  yoroshii  or  yoi,  "  it  is  good ; "  yokatta,  "  it  was,  or  woxild  have  been 
good ; "  yokarOf  "  it  will  probably  be  good ;  "  yoku  naU  "  it  is  not  good ; " 
yokute,  "  being  good ;  "  yoku  nakvte,  "  not  being  good."  Similarly  waruU 
"  is  bad ;  "  vsarukaMay  "  was  bad ; "  takai,  "  is  dear ;  "  takaku  nai,  "  not 
dear ; "  muzukashiif  "  is  difficult ; "  muzukashtkuiej  "  being  difficnlt,"  etc. 

The  Japanese,  like  other  nations  of  the  Far  East,  are  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  polite  forms  of  speech.  When  two  equivalents  for  the  same 
English  phrase  are  given  in  our  "  List  of  Useful  Sentences."  that  marked 
"less  polite"  should  be  used  only  to  coolies  and  others  of  the  lowest 
class.  It  will  be  noticed  in  numerous  examples  that  our  English  impera- 
tives are  almost  always  softened  down  to  a  polite  periphrasis  with  the 

word  kudasai,  "please  give,"  "condescend  to "     Sometimes  the  final 

kudasai  is  omitted  for  brevity's  sake,  &b  Jb  wo  shimete  kudasai  (lit. 
"Door  shutting  condescend"),  or  more  familiarly,  7b  wo  shimete,  "^ut 
the  door."  The  Negative  Imperative  is  mostly  rendered  as  follows : — 
80  shtcha  (for  sh'Ue  wa)  ikenai,  "Don't  do  that,"  ht.  "As  for  so  doing, 
it  is  no  go ;  "  Oioshic?ia  ikenai,  "  Don't  drop  it." 

■The  following  Vocabulary  and  the  Sentences  that  follow  will  be 
found  useful.  The  interlinear  literal  translations  serve  to  show  which 
word  corresponds  to  which, — a  thing  otherwise  hopelessly  perplexing  to 
the  beginner,  on  account  of  the  wide  gulf  that  separates  Japanese  &om 
Enghi£  idiom.  Those  ambitious  of  learning  more  of  the  language  can 
provide  themselves  with  Chamberlain's  Handbook  of  OoUoquial  Japanese 
and  Hampden  and  Farlett's  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  Hepburn's 
Pocket-Dictionary  is  to  be  recommended  for  Japanese-English. 


VoCABUTiATlY. 

address 

tokoro-gaki 

billiards 

tama-tsuki 

candle 

rosoku 

(written) 

bill  of  fare 

kondate 

cards 

karuta 

aerated 

teppo-mizu 

black 

kuroi 

(playing) 

water 

blanket 

furarikeny 

cards 

na-fuday 

bad 

warui 

ketto 

(visiting) 

meishi 

bag  (hand-) 

kaban 

blue 

aoi. 

carriage 

ba^ha 

baggage 

nimotsu 

SOTOrirO 

change 

tsuri 

barber 

toko^ttj 

boat 

fane 

(money) 

i 

kami-hasami 

boatman 

sendo 

charcoal 

sumi 

bar(-room) 

sakaba 

book 

hon 

cheap 

yasui 

bath  (hot) 

furo,  0  yu 

boots 

kutsu 

chicken 

niwatoriy 

„     (cold) 

mizu-buro 

bottle 

tokkuri 

tori 

beans 

mame 

»    (big) 

o-bin 

chopsticks 

h^ashi 

bed 

toko 

„    (small)  ko-bin 

cigar 

maki-taba- 

bed-clothes 

futon,  yogi 

„    (hot- 

yu-iampo 

kOyhamaki 

bed-room 

nema. 

water) 

cigarettes 

kamiHrnaki 

nebeya 

box 

hako 

coachman 

gyosha 

bedstead 

nedai 

brazier 

htbachi 

coal 

sekitan 

beef 

gyfi-nikUf 

bread 

pan 

cofEee 

kohiy  kahe 

ushi 

breakfast 

asa-han 

cold 

samuiy 

beer 

biiru 

bridge 

hashi 

tsumetai 

beU 

yobi-gane 

brocade 

nishVd 

consulate 

ryojirkwan 

bicycle 

jitensha 

bronze 

kara-kane 

cooHe 

ninsoku 

big 

okii 

cabin 

heya 

1  corkscTcsr^ 

%9St^t*t9^^ 

bill 

kanjo 

cabinet 

taY^AU 

(accotmt) 

1  cake 

lcWQAh\ 

n.,flrifc«r-i^        ?^  ..^*•'.  ^^°^  hasiha 

j«^c*  ^^  *^^<r*  a«DgP  *"'^"*!!'- 


-     ^^^-w  —j^^^     ,r^t<'^    ^^\xy^x      ko^zutsurra 


"..-   T     t 


i?=>— 


_^^A..,.<>.:  ^-^^^  wiri«o«o      pea  J^^j^ 


.;..v>8r..-  tJ!L^^  sjmOCsi  P*'*^^!^,**^  *« 


M" 


^\-ir.  ,*-^-»-'  ^^  V£kd> 
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salmon  shake 

salmon-trout  masu 


salt 

saidines 

screen 

sea 

servant 

shaving- 
water 
ship 
shop 


shitJDO 
iwashi 
hyobu 
umi 
iTieshi- 
tsukai 
hige  no  'j/u 

fane 
mise 


shop-keeper  akindo 


silk 

silver 

small 

snipe 

soap 

soup     * 

soy 

spoon 
stamp 
(postage-) 
station 

steamer 
steam- 
launch 


kinu 

gin 

chilsai 

shigi 

shabon 

soppUy 

tsuyu 
shdya, 

shiiaji 
saji 
y^in-giite 

station^ 
teishaba 
joklsen 
ko-joki 


1         icatakushi 
My     icatakushi  no 
You    anaia^  omae 
Your  a)iata  no^  oinae  no 
Uo      rt  no  ?nto,  ano  otoko 

1  —   Iniotsu  or  ichl 

2  H  futatsu  or  ni 

3  H   mitsu  or  san 
gg   yotsu  or  shi 
S  itsutsu  or  go 

6  y^;  mutsu  or  roku 

7  -t  Tianatsu  or  shtchi 

8  A  yatsu  or  hachi 

9  i\^  kokonotsu  or  A'tf 
10  -f'  to  or  jw 

No.  1  ichi-han 

No.  2  ?ii-6an 

No.  3  sam-han 

No.  4  yo-han 


5 


1  yen 
10  sen 


ichi-yen 
ni-yen 
jiS'sen 


stick 

strawberry 
street 
sugar 
Slipper 


tea 


»» 


(Chinese) 


tea-cup 

tea-house 

tea-pot 

telegram 

telegraph 

office 
telephone 
temple 

(Buddhist) 
temple 

(Shinto) 
ticket 

(return) 


>» 


time-table 
tinned  pro- 
visions 
toothpick 
towel 
town 


sutekki 
ichigo 
machij  tori 
sato 
yushoku, 

yuhan 
cha,  o  cha 
Nankin- 

cha 

cha-wan 
chaya 
kibisho 
dcmpo 
denshin- 

kyoku 
den-wa 
tera 

jlnja^  miya 

kipjni 
ofuku- 
gippu 
jikan-hyo 
kanmme 

koyoji 

tenugul 

machi 


train 


She 

His 

Her 

It 

We 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


ano  Into,  ano  onim 

[■  ano  Into  no 

sore,  are 
7catakushi-domo 


1  o'clock 

2 

3 

4 


>» 


)» 


20  sen 

30 

40 


f> 


(first) 


(last) 
(ex- 
press) 
(through) 
tramway 


»» 


»» 


»> 


»♦ 


(electric) 
trout 

tub  (not  re- 
gular bath) 
ugly 
umbrella 

upstairs 

vegetables 

vinegar 

waiter ! 

waitress ! 

water  (cold) 
(hot) 
(tepid) 

water-closet 


»» 


ju-ichi 

jfi-ni 

ju-san 

ju'shi 

ju-go 

ju-roku 

j.u-shtchl 

ju'hachi 

ju-ku 

nl-jii 

icM-jt. 
ni-ji 
san-jl 
yo-ji 

nl-jls-sen 
sau-jls-seu 


>» 


»♦ 


white 

window 

wine 


kisha 
ichirban- 

gisha 
shu-ressha 
kyvkd- 

ressha 
chokko 
ietsudo- 

hasha 
densha 
aiy  yamame 
gyozui 

rnigurushii 
kasa, 

komoi^i 
nikai 
yasai 
su 
hoy! 
ne-san  ! 
mizu 
yuyoyu 
nuruma-yu 
benjo, 

chozuha 
shiroi 
mado 
hudoshu 


I 


You  (plur.)  a^wia-gata 
They  ano  hlto-tach  i 

This  kore 

That  .vm'c,  are 


21  n-f- 

30  H-f 

40  Hi- 

50  S-h 

60  ■^-\' 

70  Jc-Y 

80  A-h 

90  ivt 

100  w 

,  1000  =p 


nl-ju-icJd 

san-ju 

shi-ju 

go-jiL 

roku'ju 

shxchirju 

hachi-ju 

ku-jii 

hyakit 

sen 


5  o'clock       go-ji 

^}      11  go-ji'han 

6  „  roku-ji 


>^ 
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cuciTmber 

ki-uri 

heavy 

ormif 

mustard 

karashi 

cup 

koppu 

omotai 

napkin 

kuchi-fuki 

cimo-shop 

dogu-ya 

high 

takai 

near 

chikai 

dear 

takai 

hill 

yama 

oil 

abura 

dining-ioom  shoku-db 

horse 

uma 

oil-paper 

abura-gami 

dinner  (late)  yushoku. 

hot 

atsul 

omnibus 

nori-ai- 

yu'han 

hotel 

yadoya, 

basha 

disinfectant  shuki-doine 

hoteru 

onions 

negi 

doctor 

isha 

house 

iCy  uchi 

orange 

mikan 

door 

to 

ice 

kori 

overcoat 

gwavto 

downstairs 

shiia 

ink  (Indian)  sumi 

oyster 

kaki 

driver 

gyosha 

inn 

yadoya 

paper 

kami 

duck(tfl.Tifie)  akiru 

„  -keeper 

aruji,  teishi 

parcel 

ko-zutsumi 

„    (wild) 

kamo 

interpreter 

tsuben 

„    post 

ko-zutsumi 

eels 

unagi 

island 

shima 

yubin 

egg 

tamago 

Japan 

Nilion, 

pass  (moun 

-  toge 

„  (boiled) 

ude-tamago 

Nippon 

tain) 

„    (half- 

hanjiku 

kettle 

tetsubin 

path 

michi 

boiled) 

Idtchen 

dai-dokoro 

peach 

momo 

egg-plant 

nasu 

knife 

hocho 

pea,r 

naahi 

electric  tram  densha 

lacquer 

urushiy 

peas 

endo-mame 

embroidery 

nui-mono 

nurimono 

pen 

fade 

express 

kyuko- 

lake 

mizu-umi. 

pepper 

kosho 

train 

resska 

kosui 

persimmon 

kaki 

fair  (festi- 

ennichi 

lamp 

rampii 

pheasant 

kiji 

val) 

landing- 

hMoba 

pin 

tom^e-hari 

fan  (that 

ogij  sens-u 

place 

plum 

sumomoy 

shuts) 

lantern 

chochin 

U7m 

fan  (not 

uchiica 

lemonade 

ramune 

poHceman 

junsa 

shutting) 

letter 

tegami 

police- 

koban 

far 

ioU  empo 

hght  (not 

karui 

station 

fea,st 

gochiso 

heavy) 

porcelain 

seto-mono 

ferry- 

funa- 

light  (lamp 

,  akari 

portmanteau  kaban 

vxUashl 

etc.) 

post-office 

yubin- 

festival 

maisuri 

low 

hikui 

kyoku 

fire 

hi 

luggage 

nimotsu 

potatoes 

imo 

fire  (conflag-  kwaji 

lunch 

him-meshi 

„    (sweet)  Satsuma- 

ration) 

mat 

tatami 

imo 

fish 

sakana 

match 

tsukegi. 

pretty 

kirei 

flea 

nomi 

matchi 

price 

nedan 

food 

tdbe-mono 

matting 

goza 

quail 

uzura 

„    (Euro- 

yo-shoku 

meat 

niku 

railway 

tetsudo 

pean) 

medicine 

kusuri 

„      train  kisha 

fork 

niku-sashi, 

melon 

makuwa- 

raw 

nama 

hoko 

(musk-) 

uri 

razor 

kami-soi'i 

fowl 

ton 

melon 

siiikwa 

red 

akai 

fruit 

kudamono 

(water-) 

rice  (boiled)  rmshiy 

garden 

niwa 

milk 

{ushi  no) 

gozen 

gold 

kin 

chichi 

river 

kauca 

good 

yoroshii 

milk 

kanzume- 

road 

michi 

grapes 

budo 

(tinned) 

no-chichi 

„   (new) 

shindo 

green 

midori 

money 

kane,  kinsu 

„   (old) 

kyudo 

guide 

annairsha 

mosquito 

ka 

room 

heyay 

„    book 

armairsho 

-net 

.  kaya 

zjoshiki 

hard 

katai 

mountain 

yama 

rug 

kettb 
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salmon  shake 

salmon-trout  masu 


salt 

saidines 

screen 

sea 

servant 

shaving- 
water 
ship 
shop 


shiwo 
ivMshi 
hydbu 
umi 
tneshir 
tsukai 
hige  no  yu 

fune 
mise 


shop-keeper  akiiido 


silk 

silver 

small 

snipe 

soap 

soup     ' 

soy 

spoon 
stamp 
(postage-) 
station 

steamer 
steam- 
launch 


kinu 

gin 

chiisai 

shigi 

skabon 

soppUy 

tsuyu 
shoyu, 

shitaji 
saji 
y^in-gitte 

station, 
teishaba 
joktsen 
ko-jokl 


I         icatakushi 
My     watalcushi  no 
You    anaia,  onme 
Your  aimta  nx),  omae  no 
Ho      ano  ?iUo,  ana  otoko 

1  —  JiHotsu  or  ichl 

2  zn  futatsu  or  ni 

3  H  mitsu  or  san 
gg   yotsu  or  shi 
51  itsutsu  or  go 

G  y^;  mutsu  or  roku 

7  -t  nanutsu  or  shtchi 

8  A  yatsu  or  fiachi 

9  i\^  kokonotsu  or  ku 

10   -f"    to  OTJU 

No.  1  ichi-han 

No.  2  ?ii-6an 

No.  3  sam-han 

No.  4  yo^an 


5 


1  yen 

2  „ 
JO  sen 


ichi-yen 
ni-yen 
jis-sen 


stick 

strawberry 
street 
sugar 
siipi)er 

tea 
„  (Chinese) 

tea-cup 

tea-house 

tea-pot 

telegram 

telegraph 

office 
telephone 
temple 

(Buddhist) 
temple 

(Shinto) 
ticket 

(return) 


»> 


time-table 
tinned  pro- 
visions 
toothpick 
towel 
town 


isuBy 

sutekki 
ichigo 
machif  ton 
sato 
yushoku, 

yuhan 
chat  o  cha 
Nankin- 

cha 

cha-wan 
chaya 
kiUsho 
dcmpo 
denshin- 

kyoku 
den-wa 
tera 

jinJGy  mlya 

kippii 
ofuku- 
gippu 
jikan-hyo 
kanzxime 

koydji 

tenugul 

machi 


train 


»> 


(first) 


(last) 
„    (ex- 
press) 
„  (through) 
tramway 


»» 


„  (electric) 
trout 

tub  (not  re- 
gular bath) 

ugly 
umbrella 

upstairs 

vegetables 

vinegar 

waiter ! 

waitress ! 

water  (cold) 
(hot) 
(tepid) 

wuter-closet 


»> 


»» 


white 

window 

\sine 


kisha 
ichi-ban- 

gisha 
shu-ressha 
kyuko- 

resshn 
chokkb 
tetsudo- 

basha 
densha 
aiy  yamame 
gyozui 

rmgurush'd 
kastty 

komori 
nikai 
yasai 
su 
boy! 
ne-san  ! 
mizu 
yu,  o  yu 
nuruma-y^i 
benjOj 

cJiozuba 
shiroi 
mado 
hudosJiu 


She 

His 

Her 

It 

We 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


anohiio,  ano  omm  |  You(plur.)miato-3fa^a 
ano  mo  no  '^"^         amKUo-tachi 


sore,  are 
i>^atakushi-(lomo 


This 
That 


kwe 
sore,  are 


1  o'clock 

2  „ 

3  „ 

4  „ 


jU'tcni 

jfi-ni 

ju-san 

jushi 

ju-go 

jfi-roku 

ju'shtchi 

jfi'hachi 

ju-ku 

ni-jii 

•       7    •       •  • 

ichi-ji 
ni-ji 
san-jl 
yo-ji 

m-}ls-seu 
saTfi-jls-seu 
slt%-3%s-seu 


21    n-h- 

30    H-f 
40    Hi- 

50    Si- 
60   :^-\- 

70  -t-f- 

80  A-h 

90  ii-f- 

100  w 

1000  =p 

5  o'clock 

5i      „ 

6  „ 
6J     „ 


-  ni-ju-ichi 
san-ju 
shi-ju 
go-jii 
roku-ju 
shxchirjii 
hachirju 
ku-ju 
hyahii 
sen 

go-ji 
go-ji'han 
roku-ji 
roku-ii-l^f^'<^ 
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Introduction : — Language. 


A  jinrikisha  with  one  man  is  called  xchi-nirMki;  witli  two  men, 
nv-ninrbUd.  A  carriage  with  one  horse  is  it-to-biki ;  with  two  horses,  mrta- 
hiH, 

Many  of  onr  words  have  no  Japanese  eqtiiyalents,  because  the  things 
for  which  they  stand  are  not  commonly  known  in  Japan.  Such  are,  for 
instance,  jam,  lamb,  pudding.  The  following  are  examples  of  Japanese 
words  for  which  there  are  no  exact  Enghsh  equivalent : 

ato-oshiy  a  second  jinrikisha  coohe  who  pushes  from  behind. 

berUo,  lunch  carried  with  one. 

hento-bako,  a  box  to  hold  such  lunch. 

hetto,  a  running  groom. 

dotera,  a  kind  of  wadded  dressing-gown. 

kago,  a  kind  of  basket  or  litter  in  which  trayellers  are  carried. 

kairkiri,  engaging  the  whole  (of  a  Yehicle  or  boat). 

kim/mOf  a  Japanese  gown. 

kyorhan,  a  kmd  of  gaiters. 

yanagi-gori,  a  useful  sort  of  trunk  made  of  wicker-work. 

yukcUa,  a  thin  dressing-gown  worn  before  and  after  the  bath. 


UsBruL  Sentences. 


I. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How  do  you  do  ? 

Gkxxl  morning 

I  is  fine  weauier  to-day. 


Konnichi  wa  ? 
To-day  as  for 

0  hayo. 

Honourably  early 

Konnichi       wa,       yoi       tenH 
To-day        as  for,     good     weather 

gozaimasii, 
is 

0  atsu    gozaim/isvi. 

Honourably   hot       augustly-is 

0    samu  gomimasu. 


de 
by 


It  is  hot  to-day. 

It  is  cold  to-day. 

(The  above  weather  remarks  almost  amount  to  greetings.) 

Good  evening. 
Good  night. 


Goodbye. 

Thank  you. 

Pray  don't  mention  it. 

That  is  so  (=EngKsh  "  yes  "). 

„   *     (less  polite). 

Is  that  so? 


Komban        wa ! 
This  evening    as  for 

0  yasumi    nasai. 

Honourably     resting      deign 

Saydnara. 

Arigato. 

Bo    UashimasJiUe ! 
How       haying  done 

Sayb  de  gomimasxi. 
So    by  is 

So  desu,  or  So  da. 
8o      is  so     is 

So  desu  fca  ? 


Language, 


That  is  not  so. 

Isn't  that  so? 

Is  that  aU  right  ?  (poHte) 

„   (less  polite). 
That  is  all  right. 
Is  it  this? 

It  is  this. 
It  isn't  this. 

Do  you  understand  ? 

I  understand. 

I  don't  understand. 

Please  speak  slowly. 

Please  come  here. 

Come  in. 

Please  sit  down. 

Please  come  again. 

Please  excuse  me. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you. 

This  is  plenty. 
No,  thank  you. 

What  shall  we  do  ? 
What  is  it  ? 
What  is  this  ? 
Please  show  me. 
Please  let  me  know. 

Just  let  me  look. 
Please  go  and  ask. 
You  had  better  go  and  ask. 
Just  go  and  see. 


So  fa  nai. 
So  by  isn't 

Sojanaikaf 

Yoroshiu  gozaimasu  ka  f 
Good  is  ? 

Yoroshii  ka  ? 

Yoroshiu  gozaimasu,  or  Yoroshii. 

Kore  desu  ka  ? 
This     is      f 

Kore  desu, 

Kore  ja  nai. 
This  by  Isn't 

Wdkarimashita  ka  f 
HaTe  understood     f 

Wakarimash^Ua, 

Wakarimasen. 

Soro-soro  hanashUe  kudasai. 
Slowly      speaking  condescend 

Oide  nasai.  ^ 

Honourable-exit  deign 

0  hairi    nasai. 

Honourably  entering  deign 

Dozo  0  kake  nasai. 

Please    honourably    to-place  deign 

Mata  irasshai. 
Again     come 

Oomen  nasai. 

August-excuse     deign 

0  medeto       gozaimasu. 

Honourably  congratulatory  is 

Mo       takusan. 
Already    plenty 

Do  shimasho  ? 
How    shall  do 

Nan  desu  ka  ? 
What   is       ? 

Kore  vxtf  nan  desu  ka  ? 
This  as  for,  what     is         ? 

Misete   kudasai. 
Showing  condescend 

ShirasKUe    kudasai. 
Informing    condescend 

Ghotto        haiken. 
Just    respectful-glanco 

Kiite   kudasai. 
Asking  condescend 

Kiite        fcttru        <^a       *<>•« 
Ki£kVii%     \.<i-c«vs\»    VasASJL^    ^g^^A. 
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Is  that  aU  right  ? 

Don't  do  that. 

That  won't  do. 

Why  do  you  do  such  things  ? 

Please  take  care.  { 

Please  pay  attention.  j 

Where  is  it? 

Who  is  it? 
When  is  it? 
Where  is  it  from  ? 
What  o'clock  is  it? 

Is  this  aU? 

I  don't  know. 

He  says  he  doesn't  know. 

Wait  a  little. 

Gk)  quickly. 

That  is  no  good,  or  That  won't  do. 

Which  is  yours  ? 

This  is  mine. 

Who  is  that  ? 

What  is  his  name  ? 


Introduction : — Language, 


That  is  enough. 

Oh,  what  a  bother ! 

Don't  make  such  a  row  ! 

Don't  bother  so ! 

What  a  horrid  smell ! 

Please  leave  off. 
J>on*t  do  that. 


\ 


Sore  de  yoroshii  ka? 
That  by     good         ? 

So        shicha  ikenal. 
80  as  for  doing,  is  no  go 

Sore  ja  ikemasen. 
That  by,      is  no  go 

Xaze  sonna  koto     ico    svru  ka  ? 
Why     such  things  (accus.)  do       ? 

Ki        ICO        tsvkete    kudasah 
Spirit  (accus.)      fixing      condescend 

Doko  desu  ka? 
"Where     is  ? 

Dare  desu  ka  ? 

Itsu  desu  ka  ? 

Boko  kara  desu  ka  ? 

Nan-doki  desu  ka? 
What-hour     is        ? 

Kore  dake  desu  ka  ? 
This    only      is         ? 

Sldrlmasen  (less  ix)lite  Sldrnnai). 

Shirimasen  io  iimasii. 
Knows-uot    that    says 

Sukoshi  mate. 
Littlo      wait 

Ifayaku !    Hayaku  ! 
Quickly         quickly 

Sore    ica    dame    desu. 
That  as  for,  useless       is 

Dotchi    ga   anata   no   desu   ka? 
"Which  (nom.)  you       of       is  ? 

Kore    ga    uatakusJd    no    desii. 
This  (nom.)         me  of         is 

Ano    liifo    ica,    dare    desu    ka  ? 
That  person  as  fur,  who         is  ? 

Ano       hito       no       na       ua,       nan 
That     person      of      name    as  for,    what 

to    iimasu    ka  ? 
that      say  ? 

Mo        yoroshii. 
Already       good 

Komatta    mon'    da    ne! 
Troubled     thing     is,  indeed 

Yakamashii ! 
Noisy 

Uriisai  I  Urusai ! 

Troublesome  troublesome 

Kusai !    kusai ! 
Smelly      smelly 

0  yosld        nasai. 

Honourably  abatalning     deiga 


Language, 
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It  can't  be  helped. 
As  quickly  as  possible. 
As  early  as  possible. 
Is  anything  the  matter  ? 

Which  is  the  best  ? 
How  much  for  one  ? 
How  much  per  n  (2i  miles)  ? 
How  much  per  head  ? 

I  don't  want  that. 
This  is  the  one  I  want. 


Shtkaia  <ja        nai. 

Doing  manner   (nom.)      isn't 

Xarutake  isoide. 

As... as  possible    hurrying 

Xm'utake  hayaku. 

As. . .as  possible         quickly 

Dd  ka  shbnash^ta  ka? 
Somehow  has  done      ? 

Dotchi    (ja    yoroshii  ? 
Which  (nom.)      good 

Jlitotsu    ikura  ? 
One       how  much 

IcltWi    ikura  ? 
One  ri  how  much 

UVori-^iae         ikura  ? 
One  person  front,  how  much 

Are      tea      irimasen. 
That    as  for,    enters  not 

Kono    ho    ga    irimasu. 
This    side  (nom.)    enters 


It  doesn't  matter. 
I  don't  care. 

I     Kanmimasen. 
j      Matters  not 

What  a  pity ! 

Osfdl        koto        ties  a        ne! 
Regrettable  fact            is,         indeed 

I  have  none  at  aU. 

Sukoshi    mo    nai. 
Little     even  isn't 

Has  nobody  come  ? 

Dare  mo      konai  ka? 
Anybody    comes  not    ? 

Can  you  ? 

Bekimasu        ka  ? 
Forthcomes  (it)       ? 

I  can. 

Dekimasu. 
Forthcomes 

I  can't. 

BeHmasen, 
Forthcomes  not 

Can  you  go  ? 

Ikaremasu  ka  ? 
Can  go       ? 

I  can  (go). 

Ikarenmsu. 
dan  go 

I  cannot  (go). 

Ikaremasen. 
Cannot  go 

What  is  the  reason  ? 

Do    iu    wake    de.su? 
What  say  reason       is 

You  mustn't  touch  it. 

IjUcha         ikenai. 
As-for-touching   is-no-go 

Give  me  one  more  (another). 

Mo    hltotsu    kudasai. 
More       one     condescend 

Please  go  first  [apr^  vous). 

Dozo         0         saki  ye. 
Please  hon.QxuE«\A&lT^\^*\A 

I  should  like  to  bonow  it  iox 
minute. 
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Introduction : — Language, 


Don't  break  it. 

You  mustn't  break  it. 

It  is  your  fault. 

It  is  not  my  fault. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Please  give  it  to  me. 

I  am  going  out  at  about  nine 
o'clock. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 
Look  for  it  everywhere. 
How  long  will  it  take  ? 
How  much  will  it  cost  ? 
I  want  a  piece  of  string. 
I  have  not  yet  decided. 
I  only  want  one. 
And  then 


It  can't  be  found. 


Call  him  back. 

Which  are  yours  ? 

Whose  are  these  ? 

He  said  he'd  come  to-morrow. 

Will  you  guarantee  it  ? 


Koioashtcha       ikerm. 
As-for-breaking     iB-no-go 

Anata    ga    warui. 
You    (nom.)  bad 

Wdtakushi  ga  vxtrui  n*ja  nai, 
I       (nom.)  bad     of   Isn't 

Yoku        o       ide  nasaimashUa 
Well  honourable  exit  have-deigned 

Kudasai. 
condescend 

Ku'ji       goro  ni  de-kakemasu 
Nine-hours  about  at         go-out 

Do  shimashUa  ka? 
How    baa-done        f 

Yoku  yoku  saga^kUe. 
Well    well     seeking 

( Tbki  tea)    dono  kurai  kakarlmasu  ? 
Time  as  for,  what  about         costs 

{KaTie  tea)  dono  kurai  kakarimasu? 
Money  as  for,  what  about       costs 

Ito       wo       kudasai. 
string  (accus.)    condescend 

Mada  kimemasen. 
Yet     decide  not 

Uttotsu  de  yoroshil. 
One      by    is  good 

Sore  kara 

That  from 

Mirisukaranai. 
Bee  fix  cannot 

YoU-modosMte  kudasai. 
Galling    back     condescend 

Dochira    ga    anata  no  des^ur 
Which   (nom.)   you     of     ia? 

Dare  no  desu  ka  ? 
Who   of    is      ? 


Myonichi    kuru    to 
To-morrow    come  that 

Uke-aimasu  ka? 
Guarantee       ? 


iiniashiia 
said 


n. 


Which  is  the  best  inn  ? 


Have  you  any  rooms  ? 
-Ba  re  jon  any  beer  ? 


AN  INN. 

Yado         wa, 
Hotel         as  for, 

nani-ya 
what-house 

ga 
nom.) 

yoroshii  ka? 
good        ? 

Zashtki    wa,    arimasu    ka? 

Room     as  for,         ib             ? 
Jiiiru  loa,  arimasu  ka  ? 

Language. 
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This  room  will  do. 

Can  you  give  us  European  food  ? 

I  suppose  you  haven't  bedsteads, 
have  you  ? 

I  don't  want  a  bedstead. 

Are  there  any  mosquitoes  here  ? 


It  is  dreadfully  hot. 

Please  open  the  paper  shdes. 

Please  shut  the  window. 
Bring  some  hot  water. 


Bring  some  cold  water. 

Where  is  the  W.  0.  ? 
Please  show  me  the  way. 
Please  bring  a  candle. 


Is  the  bath  ready  ? 

It  is  not  ready  yet. 

Isn't  it  ready  yet  ? 
When  will  it  be  ready  ? 

As  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

Please  let  me  know  when  it  is 
ready. 


All  right,  Sir. 

Please  buy  me  five  10  sen  ix)st- 
age-stamps. 


Kono  zashVci  de  yoroshii. 
'This     room    by,     good 

Yo-shoku    ga    dekimasu    ka? 
Sea-food    (n'om.)  forthcomes    ? 

Nedai     ica,     arimasumai,    nef 
Bedstead  as  for,  probably  is  not,  eh  ? 

Nedai     'vca^     irimasen. 
Bedstead  as  for,    enters  not 

Kono  hen  vja^ 

This    neighbourhood    as  for. 

ga     imasu     ka  ? 
(nom.)    dwells        ? 

Atsukute,        shi-^b        ga 
Hot  being,  way  of  doing  (nom.) 

Skoji       wo       akete     kudasai. 
Paper  slides  (accns.)  opening  condescend 


ka 
roosqnito 


nai. 
isn't 


Mado     tco     shimete     kudasai. 
Window  (acciis.)  shutting    condescend 

0  yu  100  motie 

Honourable  hot  water       (accns.)       bearing 

koi. 
come 

3/izw      motte      koi. 
Gold  water  bearing  come 

Benjo    ica,    dochira    desu  ? 
W.  0.    as  for,     where        is  ? 
Chotto    annai    shite    kudasai. 

Just        guide      doing  condescend 
jRosoku         ICO        motte        kite 

Candle        (accus.)    carrying     coming 

kudasai. 
condescend 

Furo    ga    dekimasMia    ka? 
Bath  (nom.)  has  forthcomo     ? 

Mada  dekimasen. 
still  forthcomes  not 

Mada  dekimasen  ka? 

lisu  dekimasu  ka? 
When  forthcomes     ? 

Beki  shidai. 

Forthcomes  according 

BekvmashV>aray 

When  shall  have  forthcome, 

kudasai. 
condescend 

KashVcomarimashita. 
Have  been  reverential 

Jls-sen      no     a^«jb\ixvr<x\ll\     ofirtwiK. 


shirashUe 
informing 


(said  only  to 
sui)eriors). 
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Introduction : — Language. 


And  then  please  take  these  things 
away. 


Have  the  things  come  fiom  Hie 
wash? 

I  am  thirsty. 

Give  me  a  glass  of  water. 
Please  give  me  some  more. 
I  am  hungry. 


I  want  something  to  eat. 
Please  get  it  ready  quickly. 

Anything  will  do. 

Do  you  want  any  more. 

No,  thanks. 

And  then  please  lay  down  the 
bedding. 

Please  let  me  have  more  qtiilts. 


There  is  a  hole  in  the  mosquito- 
net. 

I  want  to  get  shaved.    Is  there  a 
barber  here  ? 


There  is. 


Then  send  for  him. 
I  feel  unwell. 
^  there  a  doctor  here  ? 


Sore 
That 


karay 
from. 


kai'e      wo 
this  (accus.) 


sagete 
lowering 


kudasai, 
condescend 


Sentaku-mono   ga  dekita      ka  ? 

Wash-things    (nom.)  have  forthcome    V 


Xodo 
Throat 

Water 


fja        kawakimashtta. 
(nom.)  has  dried 


iro        ippai. 
(accus.)     one-full 

Motto    kudasai. 
More    condescend 

0  tiaka 

Honourable  inside 

sukimashita. 
has  become  empty 


ga 
(nom.) 


Kani  ka       tdbetai. 
Something    want  to  eat 

0  shttaku       ICO      liayaku 

Honourable  preparations  (accus.)     quickly 

doka. 
please 

Nan     de 
What      by 


riw     yoroshii, 
even        good 


Motto  aganmafiu  ka? 
More  take  ? 

Mo     iakusan. 
Already     plenty 

Sore    kara,    toko    sldUe      kudasai. 
That     from,      bed  spreading  condescend 


Futon  ICO 

Quilt         (accus.) 

Jcudasai. 
condescend 


motto 
more 


shiite 
spreading 


Kaya           ?ii,  ana      ga      arhnasu. 

Mosquito-net  in,  hole    (nom.)           is 

Hige        wo  sotte         moraUai 

Beard     (accus.)  shaving     want  to  receive 


ga,       koko 
whereas,    here 

arimasu    ka  ? 
is  ? 


ni       iokoya       ga 
in  barber   (nom.) 


Gozaimasu    (more    polite    than    Arl- 
masu). 

Sonnara    yonde    kol. 
If  so,        calling  come 

Kagen      ga      warui. 
state      (nom. )       bad 

Koko     ni     isha     ga    arimasu    ka? 
Here       in    doctor  ^xioin..^       \a  1 
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Please  call  my  "  boy." 

Please  hurry  him  ui>. 

l*lease  lend  a  hi\nd  here. 
Please  post  these  (letters). 

Please  Hght  the  lights. 

I  start  at   7   o'clock   to-morrow 
morning. 

As  I  am  starting  early  to-morrow, 

please  wake  me  early. 
I  want  to  be  called  at  half  past  5. 


I  am  going  by  the  first  train  in 
the  morning. 

At  what  o'clock  does   the   first 
train  start  ? 

Please  engage  two  coohes. 


Please  bring  the  bill. 


Please  to  accept  this  small  sum 
as  tea-money. 


Many  thanks  for  the  trouble  you 
have  talten. 


Is  the  luggage  ready  ? 


Is  nothing  forgotten 


hoy     wo      yonde 
boy    (accus.)  calliDg 


kudasai. 
condesoend 

kuddsai. 
condescend 
ICO        dashUe 
(accus.)  putting  forth 


kudasai. 
condescend 


Wdtakushi      no 
I  of 

kudasai. 
condescend 

Salsoku      shite 
Urgency       doing 

Te      wo      ka^htte 
Hand  (accus.)    lending 
Kono         yObin 
This  post 

Jciidasai. 
condescend 

Akari      wo      tsukde 
Light     (accus.)    fixing 

Myd-asa  shtchi-ji  tn 

To-morrow  morning        seven-hours        at 

shuttaisu    shimasu. 
departure  do 

Myo-asa  hayaku  iatsu 

To-morrow  morning       early  start 

kara^    hayaku    okoshUe    kudasai. 
because,    early         rousing    condescend 

Go-jirlian  ni      okosh^e     morai- 

Five-hours  half,     at        rousing      want-to- 

tai. 
obtain 

de        ikimasu. 
by  go 


Ichi-ban-gisha 
One-number-train 


Ichi-ban-gisfia        wa 
One-number-train    as  for. 


nanji  desu? 
what-hour  is . 


fuiari 
two  people 


tanonde 
requesting 


Xinsoku 
Coolie 

kudasai. 
condescend 

Boka        kanjo-gaki       ico       {motte 
Please         bill-writing     (accus.)  carrying 

kite       kudasai.) 
coming     condescend 

Kore       wa,      sukoshi      desu     ga — 
This       as  for,       little  is  although,— 

o  cJiadai     desu. 

honourable  tea-price        is 

Oki-ni  o  .senxt 

Greatly         honourable         help 

narimashiia. 
have  become 

Nimotsu         no         shttaku, 

preparation 


no 
of 


Luggage 

yoroshii  ka  ? 
good       \ 


ni 
to 


wa, 
as  for, 
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Please  oider  the  jmiiMshas. 


We  will  start  as  soon  as  every- 
thing is  ready. 

It  is  time  to  start. 

We  must  not  be  late. 

It  is  so  nasty  I  can't  eat  it. 

There  are  none  anywhere.  \ 

It  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere,      j 

It  is  so  hot  I  can*t  get  into  it. 

It  is  not  hot  enough 

I  want  a  jinriMsha. 

I  am  not  going  to  buy  anything. 

Where  have  you  been  ? 

(in  scolding  a  servant  for  absence) 

What  is  this  called  in  Japanese  ? 


no 

of 


shMdku        too, 
preparation  (acciu.) 


Kuruma 
Jinriltisha 

shtte   kvdasai. 
doing  condescend 

Shitaku        shidaiy        de-kakemctsho. 
preparation  according  will  go  forth 

Jlkan    ni    narimashtia. 
Hour      to       has  become 

Osoku      nam      to      ikenai. 
Late        become    if,       is  no  go 

Mazukuie    tdberaremasen. 
Being-nasty         cannot-eat 


Boko 
Where 


m 
in 


mo^ 
even 


anmasen. 
is-not 


hairemasen. 
cannot-enter 

ikenai. 
is  no  go 


Atsiikute 
Being-hot 

Nurukuie 
Being-tepid 

Kuruma      ga      iriinasu. 
Jinrikisha    (nom.)  Is-necessary 

Nani-mo    kaimasen. 
Anything        buy-not 

Omae    wa,      doko    ye    itte    ita? 
You     as-for,    where    to  going  have  been 


kore    wa     nan  to 
this  as-for,  what  that 


It  is  very  inconvenient. 

According  to  circumstances. 

If  it  suits  your  convenience. 

I  think  that  would  be  the  most 
convenient. 

That  is  a  different  thing. 
It  is  a  mistake. 

Please  dry  this. 

Please  clean  the  room. 

Will  you  change  this  five  yen 
note? 

Please  sew  this. 

J  wiU  go  and  see  it. 


Nihon-go        de, 
Japan-language    in, 

iimasu  ? 

Yohodo     futsugo      desH. 
Plenty    inconvenient      is 

Jsugo         shidai. 
Convenience    according 

Go  tsugo        ga       yokereba. 

August  convenience  (nom./       if-is-good 

Sono        ho        ga,         tsugo        ga 
That        side     as-for,  convenience  (nom. 

yd      gozaimasho. 

good  will-probably-be 

Chigaimasu. 
(It)  differs 

Kore      wo      hoshUe      kuda^sai. 
This     (accus.)    drying     condescend 

Soji       shite    kudasai 
Cleansing  doing  condescend 

Kono        go-yen        satsu       tori-kaete 
This  five-2/en  bill  changing 

kuremasu  ka  ? 
give        ? 

Kore      wo      nutte      kudasai 
This    (accus.)  sewing    condescend 

MUe      kimasho. 
Looking    wUl-come 
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Please  cool  the  beer. 

That  is  not  enough. 

We  will  engage  the  whole  (car, 
boat,  etc.). 

I  will  go  if  it  is  fine. 

I  will  take  my  bath  first  and  my 
food  afterwards. 


I  want  to  get  my  hair  cut. 

Don't  cut  it  too  short. 

It  is  very  uncomfortable. 

What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

It  is  only  a  httle  way. 

It  is  dreadfully  draughty. 

The  fire  has  gone  out;   please 
bring  some  more  charcoal. 


Please  put  out  the  light. 

You  must  not  put  out  the  light. 
Did  any  one  call  while  I  was  out  ? 
Put  them  separately. 


Biiru     tco    hiyashMe    kudasai. 
Beer  (aooru.)    cooling     condeBcend 

Sore    de    iarimasen. 
That     by    safflces-not 

Kairkiri  ni    itashimaslio. 

Bny-completiog     to  will-do 

Imki       naray       ikimasho. 
Fine-weather    if-is  will-go 

Furo     wa     sakiy    shokuji    toa    ato 
Bath    as-for  before,     food       afl-for  after 

ni    shimasho. 
to        will-do 

Kami    tco    hasande    moraUai, 
Hair  (accus.)    cutting    want  to  get 

Amari  mijikdku    kitcJia       ikenai. 
Too  diort    as-for-cntting    is-no-go 

Yohodo     fujiya      desti. 
Very    uncomfortable  1b 

Nani      wo      sagcksldte      iru? 
What   (accus.)      seeking         are 

J%ki    soko    desu. 
Soon    there       is 

Kau     ga     haUte^     komaru. 
Wind    (nom.)  entering  am  troubled 

Hi        ga       kieta       kara,        motto 
Fire  (nom.)  Tanished     because,       more 

sumi         wo         motte         kite 
charcoal    (accus.)      carrying     coming 

o         kure, 
honourably    give 

Akari     wo  keshlte  o 

Light     (accus.)  extinguishing  honourably 

kure, 
give 

Akari     wo       keshXcha    ikemasen. 
Light  (accus.)  extinguishing    is  no  go 

Busu    ni,    dare     ka    kimasen    ka? 
Absence  in      somebody     comes  not     ? 

BetsuA)etsu       ni    shite    kudasai 
Separate  separate    in     doing  condescend 


m. 


I  think  m  go  out  shopping. 
How  much  is  it  ? 
That  is  too  dear. 


SHOPPINO. 

Kaimono      ni    derkakemasho. 
Purchases       to  will  probably  go  out 

Ikura      desu  ? 
How  much.     S& 

Sore      'woa      ViXcax. 
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You  must  go  down  a  little  in  price. 
Haven't  you  any  a  little  cheaper  ? 

How  much  does  it  all  come  to  ? 
Have  you  change  for  a  yen  ? 

Please  send  them  to  the  hotel. 
Haven't  you  got  something  new  ? 


This  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
This  is  the  one  I  want. 

What  is  this  used  for  ? 


What  is  this  made  of  ? 


I  don't  like  it. 

Is  there  a  cake-shop  here  ? 

How  much  for  one  ? 

I'll  take  all  these  ;  please  wrap 

them  up  in  paper. 
Wrap  them  up  separately. 

Are  they  all  the  same  price  ? 


Siikoshi         o  make         nasai. 

Little    honourably    cheapening     deign 

Mo  chitto         yasui        no  ga 

Still         slightly  cheap      inea  (nom.) 

nai    ka  ? 
aren't  ? 

Mina  de,      ikura    ni  iiarviiasu  ka? 
All      by  how  much  to      becomes       ? 

Ichi-Ajen  no  tsuri  ica, 

One  yen  of  change        as  for 

ariinasu  ka  ? 
is  ? 

Yado      ye      todokete      kadasai. 
Hotel        to      forwarding    condescend 

Nani  ka    aiaraskii    mono    arimasen 
Something         new  thing  isn't 

ka? 

Kono      ho      ga      ii. 
This       side  (nom.)  good 


Kore     vxi. 

nani 

ni 

tsukaimasu 

This     as  for 

what 

to 

employ 

ka? 
? 

Kcyre    wa,     nani    de        dekite 
This     as  for     what    by     forthcoming 

imasu  ka? 
is         ? 

Ki       ni        irimasen. 
Spirit      to         enters-not 

Koko  ni  kwashi-ya  arimasu  ka? 
Here     in    ca^e-shop  is  ? 

Httotsu    ikura  ? 
One       how-much 

Kore    dake    kaimasu     kara,     kami. 
This    amount       buy         because,    paper 

ni    tsutsunde        kudasai. 


in      wrapping 

Betsu  betsu 

Separate       separate 

kudasai. 
condescend 

Mina        do-ne 
All       same-price 


condescend 

ni  tsutsunde 


in 


wrapping 


desu  ka? 
is       ? 


IV. 


Which  is  the  way  to  Kiga  ? 


ON  THE   BOAD. 


Kiga        ye  iku        michi 

Eiga  to  goes  road 

dochira    de  gozaimasu  ? 
which      \>y  V^ 


tea, 
as  for, 
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Please  tell  me  the  way. 


Michi    wo     oshiete    kudasai. 
Boad  (accuB.)  teaching  condescend 


Qo  straight  on. 

Massugu    ni             oide            nasai. 
straight       in      honourable  exit     deign 

Where  is  the  telegraph  office  ? 

Benshirtrkyoku 
Telegraph  office 

desu    ka? 
is          ? 

vxi,          dochira 
as  for,           where 

Where  is  the  ticket-office  ? 

Kippu       wo       urn       tokoro  toa 
Ticket     (accns.)       sell          place    as  for 

doko    desu  ka? 
where       is        ? 

(Give  me)  one  1st  claas  ticket  to 
Nikko. 

Nikko         made, 
Nikkd              till. 

Uto          ichi- 
flrst  class        one- 

- 

mai, 
piece 

(Please  book)   this  luggage  for 
Nikko. 

Kore       dake      no 
This          only         of 

Nikko    made, 
NikkO        till 

nimotsu      wo 
luggage    (accns.) 

How  many  hours  does  it  take  to 
get  to  Nagoya. 

Nagoya           mcMef 
Nagoya                till, 

kakarimasu  ? 
lasts? 

nanrji'kan 
what-honr-space 

I  mean  to  spend  the  night  at 
Nagoya. 

Nagoya         de, 
Nagoya             at 

ippaku 
one-night's  lodging 

sura    tsurrwri    desu, 
do      intention       is 

When  does  the  train  for  Nikko 
start? 

Nikkd^yuki        no 
NikkO  going            of 

kisfia       toa, 
train        as  for. 

Where  do  we  change  trains  ? 

I  will  rest  a  little. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  motin- 
tain? 


nanrdoki    ni    demasu    ka? 
what  hour    at       issues         ? 

Doko    de    norirkaemasu  ka? 
Where     at       ride-change       ? 

Sukoshi       yasumimasho. 
Little  wiU    rest 

Ano       yama         wa,        nan       to 
That      mountain     as  for,      what      that 


iimasu  kat 

say       ? 

What  is  this  place  called  ? 

Koko         wa,         nan         to 

iu 

• 

Here          as  for,         what        that 

say 

tokoro    desu    ka  ? 

place         is          ? 

Is  this  a  Buddhist  or  a  Shint5 

K(yre       wa,        tera           desu 

ka? 

temple  ? 

This       as  for,  Buddk.iftrsss^^  Na^ 

"V 

B»VATi\&  \ATSX^^        VS^ 
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How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the 
next  town? 


I  will  lie  down  a  bit,  as  I  feel 

seasick. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ? 
Let  ns  go  together. 
Let  ns  rest  a  little. 
I  want  to  see  the  dancing. 
I  don't  want  to  see  it. 
Is  it  much  further  ? 
When  will  you  come  ? 
When  will  he  come  ? 
I  have  left  it  behind. 


What  is  there  to  see  here  ? 


Do  you  think  we  shall  be  in  time  ? 

Are  you  ready  ? 

There  is  plenty  of  time. 

There  isn't  enough  time. 

I  am  busy  now ;  come  later. 


What  is  the  faie  ? 


Give  them  10  sen  each  as  a  tip. 


dono 
what 


kara. 


Koko       kara,       saki     no     sliuku 
Here  from,         front      of  post-town 

madey  ri-su  loa 

till,        mile-number    as  for, 

kurai    de9u  ? 
about         is 

Fune       ni        yoimashiia 

Ship  in         have-go^tip87      because, 

cJiotto    nemashd. 
little        will-Ue 

Issho    ni  0  ide         nasai. 

Together       honourable    exit  deign 

IssJio  ni  ikimashd  ja    nai    ka  f 
Together    will-go isn't  it       ? 

Chitto  yasumimasho  ja    m^i^  ka  ? 
Little         will-rest     is^jt'tit     ? 

Odori      wo      mi-tai. 
Dance  (accus.)  want-to-see 

Mitaku        nai. 
Want  to-see    not 

Mada  takusan  arimasu  ka? 
StiU       much  is  ? 

Itsu         0         ide  ni  narimasu  kat 
When  honourable  exit  to    become         ? 

Itsu    kimasu    ka  ? 
When      comes         ? 

OUe         kimashita       or 
Leaving         have-come 

kimashita, 
have-come 

Koko       de        miru 
Here  at  see 

nan    desu    ka? 
what     are         ? 

Ma      ni      aimasho    ka  ? 
Time      to       shall  meet     ? 

Mo        yoroshii    ka  ? 
Already     all  right       ? 

Ma      ni      aimasu. 
Time      to         meets 


Wasurete 
Forgetting 


mono      wa, 
things     as  for 


Ma 
Time 

Ima 

Now 


m 
to 


atmasen. 
meets-not 


isogashii      kara,      nochi-hodo 
busy  because,     afterwards 

irassJiai, 
deign-to-come 

Chinsen    wa,       ikura  ? 
Fare     as  for,    how  much 

Mei-mei    ni    sakate        wo        jis-sen 
Each        to,       tip  (accus.)     ten  sen 

yatte    kudasai. 
giving  condescend 
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It  is  too  wet. 

Isn't  there  a  short  cut  ? 

I  would  rather  walk. 
Is  it  far  ? 

I  haye  a  headache. 

I  have  a  toothache. 

Where  can  we  stop  for  lunch  ? 

I  shall  go  whether  it  rains  or  not. 

Put  me  down  (said  to  a  jinriM-man) 

I  should  hke  to  enquire. 

"Which  is  the  best  inn  at  Minobu  ? 


Isn't  there  any  inn  in  this  village  ? 


Kono     ame     de     shiyo     ga     nai. 
This        rain      by  way-to-do  (nom.)  isn't 

Ghika-michi  arimasen  ka?. 
Near-road  isn't  ? 

Ai'ukimasho. 

Mnpo  desii  ka? 
Far       is        ? 

Zutsu      shimasu. 
Headache        does 

Hd      ga      itau 
Tooth  (nom.)  painful 

Hiru    tea,    doko  de     tdbemasTio  ka? 
Noon  as  for,  where  at         shall  eat       ? 

Fatte      mo      tette      mo      ikimasu. 
Baining    even,   shining  even,  I  go 

Orose  ! 
Let  down 

Ghotto    ukagaimasu. 
Little         (I)  enquire 

Minobu      wa,      yado     ica,     dochira 
Minobu     as  for       Inn      as  for      where 

ga    yoroshiu    gozaimasu  ? 
(nom.)       good  is? 

Kono      mura      wa,      yadoya      wa 
This         village     as  for         inn        as  for 

arimasen  ka? 
isn't        ? 


19. — The  Shinto  Reugion  ;  Ryobu  and  Pure  Shinto. 

The  Japanese  have  two  religions,  Shinto,  and  Buddhism, — the  former 
indigenous,  the  latter  imported  from  India  via  China  and  Korea;  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  nation  is  therefore  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections,  each  professing  to  observe  one  of  these  exclusively. 
On  the  contrary,  the  two  are  so  thoroughly  interfused  in  practice,  that  the 
number  of  pure  Shintoists  and  pure  Buddhists  must  be  extremely  small. 
The  only  exception  is  afforded  by  the  province  of  Satsuma,  from  which  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  has  been  excluded  ever  since  some  of  their  number 
betrayed  the  local  chieftain  into  the  hands  of  Hideyoshi.  Every  Japa- 
nese from  his  birth  is  placed  by  his  parents  under  the  protection  of  some 
Shinto  deity,  whose  foster-child  he  becomes,  while  the  funeral  rites  are 
generally  conducted  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Buddhist 
sect  to  which  his  family  belongs.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
burial  according  to  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Shintoists  has  been 
revived,  after  almost  total  disuse  during  some  twelve  centuries.  This 
apparently  anomalous  condition  of  things  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  ^lintd  r^Ugion  demands  little  more  of  its  adherents  than  a  visit 
to  the  local  temple  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  festival,  and  does  not 
profess  to  teach  any  theory  of  the  destiny  of  man,  or  of  moral  dxsfc^  ^  '"^^''^^^'?^ 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  field  free  to  \>aa  ^Tv^^^a.  ^"^^^^^^"^^^ 
their  apparatus  of  theological  dogma  «ii.dfc^  \s5  «^«s^^^  ^^S^jssiss 
gcfrgeoua  decorations.    MnltitTidiiioua  «ia  «s»  \^  ctnt^  ^^i&tfse.. 
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found  no  difficttlty  in  receiving  those  of  the  indigenous  belief  into  its 
pantheon,  this  toleration  haying  been  previously  displayed  with  regard 
to  Hindu  deities  and  other  mythological  beings.  In  most  cases  it  was 
assumed  that  the  native  Shinto  gods  {Kami)  were  merely  avatars  of 
some  Buddhist  deity  {Hotoke) ;  and  thus  it  was  possible  for  those  who 
became  converts  to  ttie  foreign  doctrine  to  continue  to  believe  in  and  offer 
up  prayers  to  their  ancient  gods  as  before. 

Shintd  is  a  compound  of  nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship.  It 
has  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  wind,  the  ocean,  fire,  food,  and  pesti- 
lence, of  mountains  and  rivers,  of  certain  special  mountains,  certain 
rivers,  certain  trees,  certain  temples, — eight  hundred  myriads  of  deities  in 
all.  Chief  among  these  is  Ama-terasu,  th§  radiant  Goddess  of  tiie  Sun, 
bom  tzom  the  left  eye  of  Izanagi,  the  Creator  of  Japan,  while  from  his 
right  eye  was  produced  the  God  of  the  Moon,  and  from  his  nose  the 
violent  God  Susa-no-o,  who  subjected  his  sister  to  various  indignities  and 
was  chastised  accordingly.  The  Sun-Goddess  was  the  ancestress  of  the 
line  of  heaven-descended  Mikados,  who  have  reigned  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion fiom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  are  themselves  gods  upon 
earth.  Hence  the  Sun-Goddess  is  honoured  above  all  the  rest,  her  shnne 
at  Ise  being  the  Mecca  of  Japan.  Other  shrines  hold  other  gods,  the 
deified  ghosts  of  princes  and  heroes  of  eld,  some  commanding  a  wide 
popularity,  others  known  only  to  narrow  local  fame,  most  of  them  tended 
by  hereditary  families  of  priests  believed  to  be  lineal  descendants  either 
of  the  god  himself  or  of  his  chief  servant.  "From  time  to  time  new 
names  are  addled  to  the  pantheon.  The  present  reign  has  witnessed 
several  instances  of  such  apotheosis.  Not  a  few  deities  have  been  traced 
back  to  a  phallic  origin.  Even  down  to  twenty  years  ago,  shrines 
adorned  with  emblems  of  that  cult  were  scattered  about  the  country,  and 
processions  and  other  ceremonies  were  performed  in  their  honour;  but 
this  naturalistic  worship  has  now  almost  vanished  under  the  influence  of 
modern  European  ideas. 

Shinto  has  scarcely  any  regular  services  in  which  the  people  take 
part,  and  its  priests  {kannushi)  are  not  distinguishable  by  their  appearance 
from  ordinary  laymen.  Only  when  engaged  in  pi^esenting  the  morning 
and  evening  offerings  do  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  which  consists  of 
a  Jong  loose  gown  with  wide  sleeves,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
girdle,  and  sometimes  a  black  cap  bound  round  the  head  with  a  broad 
white  fillet.  The  priests  are  not  bound  by  any  vows  of  cehbacy,  and 
retain  the  option  of  adopting  another  career.  At  some  temples  young 
girls  perform  pantomimic  dances  which  are  known  as  kagura,  and  assist 
in  the  presentation  of  the  daily  offerings.  They  likewise  are  under  no 
vows,  and  marry  as  a  matter  of  cour^.  The  services  consist  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  small  trays  of  rice,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  rice-beer,  and  the 
flesh  of  birds  and  animals,  and  in  the  recital  (3  certain  formal  addresses 
{norito)t  partly  laudatory  and  partly  in  the  nature  of  petitions.  The  style 
of  composition  employed  is  that  of  a  very  remote  period,  and  would  not 
be  understood  by  the  common  people,  even  if  the  latter  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  any  part  in  the  ritual,  With  moral  teaching,  Shinto  does 
not  profess  to  concern  itself,  "  Follow  your  natural  impulses,  and  obey 
the  Mikado's  decrees : " — such  is  the  sum  of  its  theory  of  human  duty. 
Fteaching  forms  no  part  of  its  institutions,  nor  are  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  life  used  as  incentives  to  right  conduct.  The 
continued  existence  of  the  dead  is  believed  in ;  but  whether  it  is  a  condi- 
tion of  joy  or  pain,  is  nowhere  declared, 

S^M^jea  CSiineae  word  meaning  "the  'Way  ot  thi^  Goda,"  and  was 
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first  adopted  after  the  introdnotion  of  Buddhism,  to  distingtdsh  the  native 
belief  and  praotices  &om  those  of  the  Indian  religion.  Shintd  has  several 
sects, — the*  Honkyoko,  the  Enrozmni  Eyd,  etc.;  but  these  divisions  do  not 
obtrude  themselves  on  public  notice.  Practically  the  cult  may  be  regarded 
as  one  and  homogeneous. 

The  architecture  of  Shintd  temples  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  mate- 
rial used  is  plain  white  wood  with  a  thatch  of  chamsdcyparis  l^rk.  The 
annexed  plan  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Izumo  (Immo  no  O-yashiro), 
taken  from  a  drawing  sold  to  pilgnms,  and  printed  on  Japanese  paper, 
will  serve  to  exemplify  this  style  of  architecture.  Few  Shinto  temples, 
however,  are  quite  so  elaborate  as  this,  the  second  holiest  in  the  Empire. 
We  find  then  :— 

1.  The  Main  Shrine  {honsfia  or  Jionden),  which  is  divided  into  two 
chambers.  The  rear  chamber  contains  the  emblem  of  the  god  {mi4ama- 
shiro), — a  mirror,  a  sword,  a  curious  stone,  or  some  other  object, — ^and  is 
always  kept  closed,  while  in  the  ante-chamber  stands  a  wand  from  which 
depend  strips  of  white  paper  (gofiei)  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  cloth 
offerings  of  ancient  times.  The  minor  which  is  seen  in  front  of  not  a 
few  temples  was  borrowed  from  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Shintd  Sun-Goddess,  as  is  often  supposed. 

2.  An  Oratory  [haiden)  in  front  of  the  main  building,  with  which  it 
is  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  case  of  the  Izumo  temple,  connected  by 

3.  A  C5orridor  or  GJallery  {ai-no-ma),  A  gong  often  hangs  over  the 
entrance  of  the  Oratory,  for  the  worshipper  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
god,  and  beneath  stands  a  large  box  to  receive  contributions. 

4.  A  Cistern  {miriar<i8hi),  at  which  to  wash  the  hands  before  prayer. 

5.  A  low  Wall,  or  rather  Fence  {tama-gaJdy  lit,  jewel  hedge),  enclosing 
the  chief  temple  buildings. 

6.  A  second  Enclosing  Fence,  often  made  of  boards,  and  therefore 
termed  Ua-gaki, 

7.  A  peculiar  Gateway  {torii)  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds.  Some- 
times there  are  several  of  these  gateways.  Their  origin  and  signification 
are  alike  unknown.  The  presence  of  the  torii  is  the  easiest  sign  whereby 
to  distinguish  a  Shintd  from  a  Buddhist  temple. 

8.  A  Temple  Office  {shanmsho),  where  the  business  of  the  temple  is 
transacted,  and  where  some  of  the  priests  often  reside. 

9.  Secondary  Shrines  [sessha  or  masslia)  scattered  about  the  grounds, 
and  dedicated,  not  to  the  deity  worshipped  at  the  main  shrine,  but  to 
other  members  of  the  crowded  pantheon. 

10.  A  Library  (5wnfco).    This  item  is  generally  absent. 

11.  A  Treasure4iouse  {hozd). 

12.  One  or  more  Places  for  Offerings  {shinsenjo). 

13.  A  Gallery  {kwairo). 

14.  A  Dancing-stage  {bangaku-dai).  A  more  usual  form  of  this  is  the 
kagura-dot  or  stage  for  the  jwrformance  of  the  kagura  dance. 

15.  A  Stable  in  which  is  kept  the  ^cred  Horse  {jim7ne)y  usually  an 
albino. 

16.  An  Assembly  Hall.    This  is  generally  missing. 

17.  Gates. 

Frequently  there  is  some  object  of  minor  sanctity,  such  as  a  holy  well 
or  stone,  a  tree  of  odd  shape  or  unusual  size,  the  image  of  the  bull  on 
which  the  god  Tenjin  rode,  etc. 

The  curiously  projecting  ends  ot  ^^  xaSuet^  o^  VJaa  ^'^'^  ^  *^^^^^^ 
toe  t&jmed  chigi.    The  cigar«lMkped\ogaBir»^rH^^'Vcia\aw»qN-    ^^ 
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ornaments  are  derived  from  the  architectnre  of  the  primitiye  Japanese 
hut,  the  katsuogi  having  anciently  served  to  keep  in  place  the  two  trunks 
forming  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  temple  grounds  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  grove  of  trees,  the  most  common  among  which  is  the  cryptomeria,  a 
useful  timber  tree.  These  plantations  were  originally  intended  to  supply 
materials  for  the  repair  or  re-erection  of  the  buildings ;  but  in  many  cases 
their  great  antiquity  causes  a  sacred  character  to  be  attributed  to  the 
oldest  trees,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  lailet  of  straw  rope,  as  if  to  show 
that  they  are  tenanted  by  a  divine  spirit. 

The  two  figures  with  bows  and  arrows,  seated  in  niches  right  and  left 
of  the  gate  to  keep  guard  over  the  approach  to  the  temple,  are  called 
Zuijin,  or  "Attendants,"  more  popularly  Ya-daijin,  or  "Ministers  with 
Arrows."  The  stone  figures  of  dogs, — or  lions,  as  some  suppose  them  to 
be, — which  are  often  found  in  temple  grounds,  are  called  Ama-inu  and 
Koma-inUy  lit.  "the  Heavenly  Dog"  and  "the  Korean  Dc^." .  They  are 
credited  with  the  power  of  driving  off  demons. 

Often  a  large  straw-rope,  peculiarly  twisted  {shime-nawa)  is  to  be 
seen  before  the  entrance  to  a  Shinto  shrine,  and  sometimes  in  other 
places.  This,  too,  is  credited  with  power  to  avert  evil,  more  especially 
small-pox,  cholera,  and  other  infectious  diseases. 

For  the  go-hex,  or  paper  emblems,  see  Glossary  at  the  end  of  this 
Introduction. 

The  distinction  between  what  are  termed  respectively  Ryobu  and  Pure 
Shinto  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  metempsychosis  and 
universal  perfectibility  taught  by  Buddhism  naturally  made  it  tolerant  of 
other  creeds,  and  willing  to  afford  hospitahty  to  their  gods  in  its  own 
pantheon.  Hence  the  early  Buddhist  teachers  of  the  Japanese  nation 
were  led  to  regard  the  aboriginal  Shinto  gods  and  goddesses  as  incarnations 
or  avatars — the  Japanese  term  is  gongen,  signifying  literally  "  temporary 
manifestations  " — of  some  of  the  many  myriads  of  Buddhas.  Thus  with 
an  added  tincture  of  Chinese  philosophy,  was  formed  a  mixed  system, 
known  as  Bydhu  Shinto  or  Shinbutsu  Konko,  which  lasted  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.'  For  a  thousand  years  the  service  of  most  of  the  Shinto 
temples,  except  Ise  and  Izumo,  was  performed  by  Buddhist  priests,  and 
the  temple  architecture  was  deeply  affected  by  Buddhist  (that  is,  Indian) 
principles, — witness  the  elaborate  carvings,  the  form  of  the  two-storied 
Sammoriy  or  outer  gate,  and  even  the  pagoda  itself,  which,  though  essen- 
tially Buddhistic,  was  found  in  the  most  popular  Shintd  shrines.  In 
several  cases,  for  instance,  Kompira  and  Hachiman,  the  so-called  Shinto 
deities  worshipped  were  probably  unknown  in  pre-Buddhist  ages,  and 
owed  their  origin  to  priestly  ingenuity.  This  curious  state  of  things  began 
to  totter  more  than  a  century  ago,  under  the  attacks  of  a  school  of 
enthusiastically  patriotic  hterati  who  revived  the  ancient  traditions  of 
"  pure  Shintd."  When  the  revolution  of  1868  occurred,  and  restored  the 
Mikado's  authority,  these  old  traditions,  amongst  which  the  divine  right  of 
the  sovereign  was  one  of  the  most  important,  became  paramount.  It  was 
for  a  time  hoped  that  Buddhism  might  be  suppressed,  and  Shintd  estab- 
lished as  the  sole  national  religion ;  but  the  extreme  party  was  in  the  end 
not  allowed  to  have  its  way.  The  reform  was  limited  to  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  religions,  and  the  Buddhist  priests  were  exi>elled 
from  the  Shinto  temples,  which  they  had  so  long  "  contaminated  "  by  their 
sway.  All  buildings,  such  as  pagodas,  belfries,  and  richly  decorated 
shrines,  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  Shinto  establishment  were 
amoved,  many  precious  structures  being  thus  destroyed  by  "  purifying  " 
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zeal.  In  cons^qnencd  o£  all  this,  the  modem  visitor  to  Japan  loses 
much  that  delighted  the  eyes  of  those  who  came  forty  years  ago.  To 
quote  but  a  single  example,  the  temple  of  Hachiman  at  Eamakiira  has 
been  despoiled  of  its  chief  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  better 
opportunities  for  familiarising  himself  with  the  style  of  "pure  Shinto," 
which,  if  severely  simple,  is  at  least  unique,  being  one  of  the  few  things 
Japanese  not  borrowed  from  China. 

Those  desiring  fuller  information  on  Japan's  native  religion  will  find 
it  in  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston's  classic  work,  entitled  Shinto :  the  Way  of  the  Gods, 


20. — Japanese  Buddhism. 

Buddhism,  in  its  Chinese  form,  first  entered  Japan  via  Korea  in  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  first  Japanese  pagoda  having  been 
erected  about  A.  D.  584  by  one  Soga-no-Iname.  The  Constantine  of  Japa- 
nese Buddhism  was  Shdtoku  Taishi,  prince  regent  under  the  Empress  Suiko 
( A.D.  593-621),  to  whose  time  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
temples  is  traced.  Thenceforward,  though  Shintd  was  never  entirely  sup- 
pressed. Buddhism,  became  for  centuries  the  popular  national  religion, 
appealing  as  it  did  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  both  by  its 
doctrine  and  by  its  ritual,  in  a  way  which  Shintd  could  never  emulate. 
Buddhism  was  adopted  by  the  very  Mikados,  descendants  of  the  Shintd 
Goddess  of  the  sun.  During  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries  Korean  and 
Chinese  monks  and  nuns  visited  Japan  for  purposes  of  proselytism,  much 
as  Christian  missionaries  visit  it  tcniay.  From  the  8th  century  onwards, 
it  became  more  usual  for  the  Japanese  monks  to  go  to  China,  in  order  to 
study  the  doctrines  of  the  best-accredited  teachers  at  the  fountain-head. 
From  these  historical  circumstances  results  the  geneml  adhesion  of  the 
Japanese  Buddhists  to  the  Chinese,  Northern,  or  "  Greater  Vehicle  "  school 
of  that  religion  (Sanskrit,  Mahdydna;  Jap.  Daijo),  in  whose  teachings  the 
simple  morality  of  Southern  Buddhism,  as  practised  in  Ceylon  and  Slam, 
is  overlaid  with  many  mystical  and  ceremonial  observances.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  all  Japanese  Buddhists  agree  among  them- 
selves. Buddhism  was  already  over  a  thousand  years  old  when  introduced 
into  this  archipelago,  and  Chinese  Buddhism,  in  particular,  was  split  into 
numerous  sects  and  sub-sects,  whose  quarrels  took  new  root  on  Japanese 
soil.  Some  of  the  Chinese  sects  of  that  early  day  still  survive ;  such  are 
the  Tendai  and  the  Shingon.  Others,  notably  the  Nichiren  and  Shin  sects, 
are  later  Japanese  developments.  The  following  are  the  chief  denomina- 
tions existing  at  the  present  day,  classed  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
importance : — 

(Rinmi  (10  sub-sects). 
Soto, 
bbaku. 
Shin  or  Monto  (10  sub-sects). 
Shingon  (2  sub-sects). 
Jodo  (2  sub-sects). 
Nichiren  or  Hokke  (8  sub-sects). 
'Rndai  (3  sub-sects). 

The  points  in  dispute  between  the  sects  are  highly  is^ftfafc^^K^'s^^ysJ^^,  'sssiA^ 
technical,— -so  much  so  that  Sir  Etnft^i  ^^orw,  «^eeaJ8Mv%  cJL  H^«>  ^^ss^^^ 
sect,  asserts  that  its  "  whole  doctriiiG  ia  ^^\i^m^\i  ^«vfiviJ^^'v»  "^^S^^t^*^ 
and  moie  difficult  to  put  into  mteWigvVA^  \a,T\sa£v%<eNr     C>t  ^tvcs«x«. 
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tells  us  that  its  "highest  tmths  are  considered  to  be  incomprehensible, 
except  to  those  who  have  attained  to  Buddhaship."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  general  reader  wiU  perhaps  do  best 
simply  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  following  few  cardinal  facts: — ^that 
Buddhism  arose  in  India,  some  say  in  the  7th,  others  in  the  11th,  century 
before  Christ ;  that  its  founder  was  the  Buddha  Shaka  Muni,  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal,  who,  disenchanted  first  of  worldly  pleasures  and  then  of 
the  austerities  which  he  practised  for  long  years  in  the  Himalayan 
wilderness  under  the  guidance  or  the  most  seU-denying  anchorites  of 
his  time,  at  length  feit  dawr^  oa  his  mind  the  truth  that  aU  happiness 
and  salvation  come  from  within, — come  from  the  recognition  of  the 
impermanence  of  all  phenomena,  from  the  extinction  of  desire  which 
is  at  the  root  of  life,  life  itself  being  at  the  root  of  all  sorrow  and 
imperfection.  Asceticism  still  reigned  supreme;  but  it  was  asceticism 
rather  of  the  mind  than  of  outward  observances,  and  its  ultimate  object 
was  absorption  into  Nirvana,  which  some  interpret  to  mean  annihilation, 
while  others  describe  it  as  a  state  in  which  the  thinking  substance,  after 
numerous  transmigrations  and  progressive  sanctifioation,  attains  to 
perfect  beatitude  in  serene  tranquillity.  Neither  in  China  nor  in  Japan 
has  practical  Buddhism  been  able  to  maintain  itself  at  these  philosophic 
heights;  but  by  the  aid  of  hohen,  or  pious  devices,  the  priesthood  hap 
played  into  the  hands  of  popular  superstition.  Here  as  elsewhere  there 
have  been  evolved  charms,  amulets,  pilgrimages,  and  gorgeous  temple 
services,  in  which  people  worship  not  only  the  Buddha  who  was  himself 
an  agnostic,  but  his  disciples  and  even  such  abstractions  as  Amida,  (p.  43) 
which  are  mistaken  for  actual  divine  personages. 

Annexed  is  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  Hommonji  at  Ikegami  near 
T5kyo,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  typical  of  Japanese  Buddhist  architec- 
ture. The  roofing  of  these  temples  is  generally  of  tiles,  forming  a  contrast 
to  the  primitive  thatch  of  Shinto  places  of  worship.  The  chief  features 
are  as  f  oIlow;s : 

1.  The  Sammorif  or  two-storied  Gate,  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
enclosure. 

2.  The  Ema^o,  or  Ex-voto  Hall,  also  called  Oaku-do. 

*  The  following  may  serve  aa  a  specimen  of  the  difAculties  to  be  encountered  in 
this  study : — "  The  doctrine  of  the  sects  is  compared  to  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which  the 
teaching  of  Shalca  ia  the  warp,  and  the  interpretation  or  private  judgment  of  the 
individual,  corrected  by  the  opinion  of  other  monlm,  is  the  woof.  It  is  held ,  that 
there  is  4  kind  of  intuition  or  perception  of  truth,  called  Shin-^6,  suggested  by  the 
words  of  scripture,  but  transcending  them  in  certainty,  l^is  is  said  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  of  Shaka.  The  entirety  of  doctrine,  however,  results  in 
one  central  truth,  namely  that  Nirv&na  is  the  final  result  of  existence,  a  state  in 
which  the  thinking  substance,  while  remaining  individual,  is  unaffected  by  anything 
external,  and  is  consequently  devoid  of  feeling,  thought,  or  passion.  To  this  the 
name  of  Mu-i  (Asamskrtta)  is  given,  signifying  absolute,  unconditioned  existence. 
When  this  is  spoken  of  as  annihilation,  it  is  the  annihilation  of  conditions,  not  of  the 
substaocs,  that  is  meant.  Pushed  to  its  logical  result,  this  would  appear  to  the 
ignorant  (i.e.  the  unregenerato)  to  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  non-existence ;  but 
here  w;e  are  encountered  by  one  of  those  mysteries  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religions  belief,  and  which  must  be  accepted  without  questioning,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  spiritual  religion  at  all.  A  follower  of  Herbert  Spencer  woiUd  probably  object 
that  this  is  an  '  illegitimate  symbolical  conception.' 

"  Ignorant  and  obttue  minds  are  to  be  taught  by  Mhen^  that  is,  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  truth  under  a  form  suited  to  their  capacity.  For  superior  intellects  Shaka, 
quitting  the  symbolic  teaching  appropriate  to  the  vernacular  understanding,  revealed 
the  truth  in  itself.  Whoever  can  apprehend  the  Ten  Abstract  Truths  in  their  proper 
order  may,  after  four  successive  births,  attain  to  perfect  Buddhaidiip',  while  the  in- 
farioT  jntelligence  can  only  arrive  at  the  condition  after  100  Kalpas,  or  periods  of 
time  tnuucending  oaicnlation."— (Satow.) 
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3.  The  Shoro,  or  BeUtj. 

4.  The  Hondo,  or  Maia  Temple.    (Hei«  called  Bbaka-^,  becanae 
devoted  to  Shoka.) 

5.  The    Soshirdo,   or   Formder'a  Hall,  dedicated   to   Niohireu,    the 
founder  of  the  sect  to  vhioh  thia  temple  belongs, 

6.  The  Hihd-td,  or  PagodA-abaped  Beliqaarr,  oontaining  portions  of 
Nichiren'a  body,  henoe  also  called  EalsVrdo,  oi  Hall  <rf  the  Bonea. 

7.  The  Jtimd,  or  Bevolving  Library,  holdii^  a  complete  copy  of  the 
extremely  yolnminous  Bnddhiat  8criptm«s. 

8.  The  ifqjo,  also  called  SAo-in  or  Zaahiki,  the  Priests'  Apartmenta. 

9.  The  Kyaku-den,  or  Iteception  Booms. 

10.  The  Moid,  or  Treasare-hoase. 

11.  The  Dai-dokoro,  or  Kitchen. 

12.  The  GMzu-bachi,  ot  Ciatem  for  washing  the  hands  before  -worahip. 

13.  The  Dmm-tower  (JToro). 

14.  The  Pagoda  {0^  no  to). 

15.  Stone  Lanterns  {laki-dori),  presented  as  offerings. 

All  templea  do  not  poHsesa  a  Fonndar'a  Hall,  and  very  few  possess  a 
Taiio-io  or  a  ifinzo.  In  the  templea  of  the  Monto  or  Eongwanji  sect, 
which  almost  always  comprise  two  principal  edifioes.  the  la^er  of  the  two 
unitea  in  itself  the  fmkcHons  of  Main.  Temple  and  Founder's  EbU,  while 
the  lesser,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a  coTered  gallery,  is  sometimes 
specially  dedicated  to  Amida,  the  deity  cMe&y  worshipped  by  this  sect, 
and  ia  sometimeB  used  for  preaching  sermons  in.  whence  the  name  of 
Jiki-do,  or  Befectory,  alluding  to  the  idea  that  sermons  are  food  for  the 
Bonl.  A  set  of  Bnddhiat  boildii^,  with  pagoda,  belfry,  eto,,  all  complete, 
ia  often  called  a  8hichi-do  Garan.  The  termi- 
nation ji,  which  oocnrs  in  so  many  temple 
names,  means  "  Boddhist  temple "  in  Chinese; 
the  native  Japanese  word  is  lera.  Most  Bud- 
dhist temples  have  alternative  names  ending  in 
son  and  in. 

Many  temples  have  what  is  called  an  Oka- 
no-in,— a  Holy  of  Holies,  so  to  say,  which  is 
generally  situated  behind  the  main  ahrine,  and 
often  a  iaag  way  np  the  mountain  at  whose  foot 
the  other  temjde  bnildings  cluster.  Most  Oku- 
rto-in  are  less  b^^hly  ornamented  than  the 
temples  to  which  they  belong ;  some  indeed  are 
mere  sheds.  Where  Hhinto  influence  has  pre- 
vaUed,  the  Ofcu-no-in  is  termed  Oka-sfia.  Sotoo- 
tdmes  there  is  an  intermediate  shrine  called 
Chu-in  or  Oku-sha. 

The  oeremony  of  throwing  open  to  the  gaze 
of  worshippers  the  shrine  which  holds  the  image 
of  the  patron  saint  is  called  Kaircha,  and  is 
usnally  accompanied  by  a  short  service.  Many 
sacred  im^es  have  more  than  one  abode  ;  when 
removed  at  stated  intervals,  their  lesting-places 
on  the  way  are  termed  O'Tdbiaho.  Pictures  of 
the  god,  together  with  holy  inscriptiona  <,o  fuAn^ 
and  charms  (i«amort\,  0,16  QoiA  at  -caa.iv3  \Bm.-^«a-  . 
The  specimens  hei«  fignisA  b.m  tewo.'OoB  *^.^ 
at  Narita.    Sometimes  «hea.^  ■noa^'OTift  -tss^sw^* 
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sutias  are  offered  for  sale,  also  bundles  of  straws  or  sticks  used  as  counters 
by  those  performing  what  is  termed  the  Hydku-do^  that  is  the  pious  act 
of  walMng  up  and  down  the  temple  court  a  hundred  times,  etc.,  etc. 
The  little  wisps  of  paper  often  to  be  seen  on  the  grating  of  minor  shrines 
are  tied  there  by  devotees  in  token  of  a  vow  or  a  wish,  mostly  connected 
with  the  tender  passion.  The  flocks  of  doves  seen  fluttering  about  many 
temple  courts  are  not  objects  of  worship.  They  simply  take  up  their  home 
where  piety  secures  them  from  molestation. 

An  object  frequently  seen  in 
Buddhist  temple  grounds  is  the  sotdba 
or  tobay  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
stupa  ("  tope  "),  which  was  originally 
a  memorial  erected  over  the  remains 
of  an  Indian  saint.  In  Japan  it  as- 
sumes two  forms,  one  being  a  thin 
stick,  notched  and  often  inscribed 
with  Sanskrit  characters,  the  other  a 
stone  monument  in  common  use  as 
a  grave-stone,  where  the  component 
elements  of  the  structure  are  more 
clearly  indicated.  They  are  the  ball, 
crescent,  pyramid,  sphere,  and  cube, 
symbohsing  respectively  Ether,  Air, 
Fire,  Water,  and  Earth.  One  glance 
at  a  sotdba  is  said  to  ensure  the  for- 
giveness of  all  sins. 

The  way  up  to  temples  or  sacred 
mountains  is  frequently  marked  by 
oblong  stones,  like  mile-stones,  at  the 
interval  of  a  choy  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows :  — prr  (or  — T)^  ohq  did ;  HBT, 
two  cAo,  etc.  Stones  with  inscriptions, 
for  which  wooden  boards  are  often 
substituted,  also  serve  to  commemo- 
rate gifts  of  money  to  the  temple,  or 
of  trees  to  ornament  the  grounds.  Irregularly  shaped  slabs  of  stone  are 
much  prized  by  the  Japanese,  who  use  them  as  monumental  tablets. 

All-  the  famous  holy  places  have  subsidiary  or  representative  temples 
(utsushi  or  de-bari)  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  worshippers  who  cannot  make  the  actual  pilgrimage.  The  shrine 
of  the  Narita  Fudo  at  Asakusa  in  Tokyo  is  a  familiar  example. 

Finally,  a  broad  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  those  temples 
which  are  resorted  to  by  worshipping  crowds,  such  as  Kiyomizu  at  Kyoto, 
the  Asakusa  temple  at  Tokyo,  and  the  various  Hongwanji  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  those  which  like  the  Shiba  temples  at  Tokyo,  are 
privately  maintained.  These  last  are  often  beautiful  specimens  of  art ; 
but  it  is  in  the  former  class  that  the  religious  life  of  the  people  can  be 
best  studied. 

One,  alas !  of  the  characteristic  features  ctf  the  Buddhist  temples  of 
to-day  is  the  decay  into  which  most  of  them  have  fallen,  not  because  of 
any  general  conversion  to  Christianity,  but  owing  to  the  disendowment 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  wooden 
architecture  of  Japan,  so  attractive  when  fresh,  at  once  becomes  shabby 
and  ramshackle  under  neglect, — ^not  venerable  hke  the  stone  ruins  of 
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21. — List  of  Gods  and  GkiDDESSES, 

TLe  following  nre  the  most  popiiinr  deities,  Buddhist  »nd  Shinta. 
They  are  placed  together  in  ono  list,  bccnuBe  throughout  Japaneaa  history 
there  has  been  mote  oi  less  contuBion,  between  the  two  rehgions  :— 

AizEN  Mta-o,  a.  deity  leptesented  with  a  fierce  eiprMsion,  b,  flnmine 
hnlo,  three  eyea,  and  sii  arms.  NeTertheloss,  he  ia  popiilarly  regarded  as 
the  God  of  Love.  Andeiaon  deBoribea  him  as  "a  transformation  of 
AtchoB  the  Insatiahle." 

Ama-tebasv.  ht.  "Qie  HeaTen-Shinet,"  that  is,  the  Snn-Ooddesa. 
Born  from  the  left  eye  of  the  Creator  Izanagi,  when  the  latter  waa 
peifonning  hia  ablntions  on  returning  fiom  a  visit  to  his  dead  wife  lai- 
nami  in  Hades,  the  Snn-Qoddcaa  was  hereelf  the  anoestreaa  of  the 
Imperial  Family  o£  Japan.  The  moat  HtriMng  epiaode  in  her  legend  is 
that  in  which  ahe  ia  insulted  by  her  brother  Susa-no-o,  and  retires  in 
high  dudgeon  to  a  cavern,  thua  plunging  the  whole  world  in  darknesa. 
AU  the  other  gods  and  goddesses   asaemble     '    "" '  ''  ' 

music  and  dancing.  At  length  cnrioaity 
lores  her  to  the  door,  and  ^e  is  finally 
enticed  out  by  the  s^ht  of  her  own  fair 
image  in  a  mirror,  which  one  of  the  godu 
pnshea  towards  her.  The  or^n  of  the 
sacred  dances  called  kagvra  is  traced  to 
this  incident  by  the  native  Uterati.  Other 
names  under  which  the  Son-Ooddeaa  is 
known  are  tihimmei.  Ten  Sholcii  Daijin,  and 

AiirDi  (Sanskrit,  AmiiSblui).  a  powerful 
deity  dweUiug  in  a  lovely  paradise  to  the 
west.  Originally  Anuda  was  an  abatmc- 
tion,— the  ideal  of  boundless  light.  His 
image  may  generally  be  recc^nised  by  the 
hands  lying  on  the  lap,  with  the  thumbs 
placed  end  to  end.  Very  often,  too,  the  halo 
Igoko)  forms  a  background,  not  only  to 
the  head  bat  to  the  entire  body,  and  is  then 
termed  funa-goko,  from  its  resemblance  in 
shape  to  a  boat.  The  spot  on  the  forehead  -'■ 
is  emblematical  of  wisdom.  The  great  im- 
age  {Daibiitsu)  at  Knmakum  represents  this 
deity.  Kwannon  and  Daiaeishi  are  often 
represented  as  followers  of  Amida, — The 
name  Amida  is  sometimea  ^ott<>ned  to 
JUida. 

Anak  (Sanskrit,  Anavda),  one  of  Bnddha'a  coosin 
verts.  He  ia  often  called  Ihmon  {^Wl),  lit.  "hearing 
o£  his  eitensive  knowledge  and  wonderful  memory, — a 
apphed  to  Bishamon. 

Ataoo,  a  god  worshipped  as  the  protector  of  towns  against  fir«.  He 
is  an  avatar  of  the  Creatress  Izanami  and  of  her  laat-bom  child  Eo-mnanbl 
(also  called  Kagn-tauohi),  the  Shinto  god  of  fiie,  whose  entry  into  tiie.  -wrai*- 
caused  her  death.  ■«,,e.  "^ 

Bbnteh,  or  Bbhzaiteh,  one  ot  ftie  ^^"^  ^^''^^-^2;^'^^ 
cften  represented  riding  on  t,  aer^'at  c     '  ^ 


and  esrheat  con- 
nuch,"  on  account 
^me  which  is  also 
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sacred  obaTOotei  attiibated  in  many  localities  to  BiutkeB.    B«nt«n'a  ahiines 
are  moatl;  sitaat«ii  on  islands. 

BiNzuBD.  originally  one  of  the 
"  Sixteen  Bakan,"  vaa  expelled  from 
their  ntunber  for  having  violated  his 
vow  at  ohastity  by  temarkiug  npou 
Oie  beatitj  of  a  female,  whenoo  tbe 
osnal  sitnation  of  bis  im^e  ovlside  the 
aanDttmt.  It  is  also  said  that  Buddha 
conferred  on  him  the  power  to  cnre  all 
hnman  ills.  Foi  this  MBSon,  believers 
mb  the  image  of  Biusntn  on  that  put 
which  may  be  causing  them  pain  in 
their  own  bodies,  and  then  mb  them- 
selves in  the  hope  of  obtaining  leli^ ; 
and  thus  it  aomea  abont  Ottkt  saoh 
images  are  often  fonnd  with  the  limbs 
partly  worn  away  and  the  features 
nearly  obliterated.  Binznru  is  a  high- 
ly popular  object  of  worship  with  the 
lower  claaBea.  and  his  ilOAge  is  often  to 
be  seen  adorned  by  his  devotees  with  a 
red  or  yellow  cotton  hood,  a  bib,  and 
mittens. 

Bisat-uos  (Sanskrit,  V&iantmana), 
explained  in  Eitel's  Nand-book  vf  CM- 
nese  Buddliism  as  the  Ood  U  Wealth, 
BiNzuBu  ^'^^  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese  as 

one   of    theii   Seven   Oods    of   Laok, 
with  the  special  oharacteiistio  of  im- 
personating war.     Hence  he  is  repre- 
sented as  clad  in  onuour  and  bearing  a  spear,  as  well  as  a  toy  pagoda. 
BoNTBN,  Brabmit, 

BoeATsn  (Sanairit,  BBdhisaltva),  the  general  title  of  a  large  olasa  of 
BnddhiBt  saints,  who  have  only  io  pass  thioi^h  one  more  hnman  existence 
before  attaining  to  Bnddhahood.  The  "Twenty-Five  Bosatsu"  {Ni^i-go 
Bosatsv,],  specially  worshipped  and  frequently  represented  in  art,  are  SDp- 
poeed  to  be  sent  by  Buddba  himself  as  guardian  spiritB  to  watch  over 
earnest  behevers.  The  list  inclodea  Ewannon,  Daiseishi,  Fngen,  Ei^nzo, 
and  a  nomber  of  less  well-known  divinities. 
BimnHA,  see  Shaka  Mnin. 

DiiKoKTi,  the  God  of  Wealth,  may  be  known  by  his  rice-bales.  Popn- 
lai  Japanese  art,  which  exhibits  little  awe  of  things  divine,  lepresenta 
these  boles  being  nibbled  at  by  a  rat. 

Dainichi  Nvobai  (Sanskrit,  VdirSichana  ThthAgaia)  is  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  Triraina,  or  Buddhist  Trinity,  the  peisoniflcation  of  wisdom 
and  <rf  ahaolnte  purity.  He  is  popularly  oo]A>naded  with  Fado,  lie 
images  d  the  two  being  difficolt  to  distiiignish. 

DAMEasHi  or  Seishi,  a  Bosaisu  belonging  to  the  retinae  of  Amida. 
Daishi.  a  title  which  is  applied  to  many  Buddhist  abbots  and  saints. 
It  means  either  "Great  Teacher,"  or  "Pralected  Saint"  (Sanskrit  MahA- 
mihia],  according  to  the  Chinese  ohaiacters  used  to  write  it. 
D^BojiH,  the  Ood  of  Boods. 

Esisn,  one  of  the  Gods  of  Lnok.  is  the  patron  of  horiest  labour.  He 
baaif  in  hia  hBnd  tt  Ashiiuf-iod  and  ft  ta^fish. 
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mace  in  his  tight  hand.  Befoie  him  often  Bit  two  m^rrmidons,  one  of 
whom  holds  a  pen  to  write  down  the  sina  of  homau  beinga.  while  the 
other  reads  ont  the  hst  of  their  offences  fiom  a  scrolL. 

Fn-DAiBHi,  a  deified  Chinese  priest  of  the  6ih  centur;,  ia  represented 
in  ari:  seated  between  hia  two  eons  Fulion  ajid  Fujo,  who  clnp  their  hands 
and  langh,  and  hence  are  populsilj  known  aa  Warai-bololce,  or  the  Langh- 
ing  Buddbafl.  Fu-Daishi  is  ttie  reputed  inventor  of  the  MivM,  oi  BevolTing 
LibialT,  which  is  attached  to  some  Buddhist  templee.  It  is  a  receptacle 
laige  enough  to  hold  a  oomplete  collection  of  the  Bnddhist  scriptures,  bat 
turnii^  so  easily  on  a  pt'ot  as  to  be  readily  made  to  reTolve  by  one 
T^p3rona  pnab.  A  nittiTe  authority  says :  "  Owing  to  the  volnminonsness 
of  the  snttaa, — 6,771  vohuuaa. — it  ia  difficult  for  any  single  iadiTidnal  to 
read  thent  through.  But  a  d^^ee  of  merit  equal  to  that  accruing  to  him 
who  ahonld  have  persned  the  entire  canon,  may  be  obtained  b;  those  wha 
will  oanse  this  Library  to  revolve  three  times  oti.  Sliastoa-,  '™^'^*''="'*S^ 
btag  Mu,  [^oaperity,  and  th«  a^mdaiicd  <A  a!i.  ■uosfertsKaisi.  *ui^^«  "^^^ 
leTrwO." 
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Fddo  (SuUBkrit,  Ackala).  Much 
obaearity  bangs  over  the  ori^  and 
ntfributes  of  this  popular  divmity. 
AccordiDg  to  Moniei  WiUu^m^ 
Achala,  which  bipjuib  "immoyBble" 
[FvAo  yp^  translAteB  this  meaniiig 
eiactly),  is  a  noma  of  the  Brahmini- 
cal  god  SiYB  and  of  the  first  of  the 
nine  deified  persons  called  "White 
Balas"  among  the  Jaiuas.  Satow 
Bays  : — "  Fodo  (Altshara)  ia  identified 
with  Dainichi  (VSii6Asna),  the  God 
of  Wisdom,  which  quahty  is  eym- 
bolised  by  tiie  flames  which  sunooud 
him  ;  it  is  a  common  enor  to  suppose 
that  he  ia  the  God  of  Kre.  According 
to  the  popular  view,  (he  sharp  sword 
wluch  he  grasps  in  the  right  hand 
is  to  frighten  evil-doers,  whiJe  in  his 
left  hand  be  holds  a  rope  to  bind 
them  with." — Fado  is  generally  rep- 
resented in  art  attended  by  his  two 
chief  followers,  Seituka  Doji  and 
KoBRnra  D6j». 

FcoEN  (Sanskrit,  Samantahhadra) 
is  the  special  divine  pation  of  those 
who  practise  the  Hokkt-aimmai,  a 
species  of  ecstatio  meditation.  Bis 
image  ia  generally  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  Shaka. 

FnKnaoKDJD,  one  of  the  Gods  of 
Luck,  is  distinguished  by  a  pret«r- 
naturally  long  head,  and  typifies 
longevity  and  wisdom. 

Go-CHI  NiOBii,  the  Five  Bud- 
dhas  of  Contemplation  or  of  Wisdom, 
viz.,  Yakashi.  Taho,  Dainichi,  Ashn- 
ku,  and  Shaka.  But  some  authori- 
ties make  a  difFerent  enumeration. 

GoNOBN.  This  is  not  the  name 
of  any  special  divinity,  but  a  general 
term  used  in  Byobn  Shinto  (see  p. 
38)  to  denote  such  ^unto  gods  as 
are  considered  to  be  "temporary 
manifestotions."  that  is,  avatars  or 
incarnations  of  Buddhas.  It  is, 
however,  apphed  with  special  fre- 
quency to  leyasa,  the  deified  founder 
of  the  Tokugawa  dymisly  of  Shoguns, 
■who  is  iAe  Gongen  Same,  that  ia. 
Lord  Gongen  par  erceJlente. 

QwiiKO  BosiTsc.  a  Buddhist 
lunar  deity. 

Hacbihin,  the  Chinese  name 
under  wMtii    tb*  Ean"E«Kii  Oyn  ia 
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xnmblpped  as  the  God  of  War,  the  Japaneee  eq^tuvaleiit  beii^  Yavata. 
The  reason  for  this  partionlaT  form  of  opotheosis  ia  not  appoieut,  as  no 
waiUke  exploits  aie  recounted  of  the  monarch  in  qnestion.  Perhapfi  it 
may  be  owii^  to  the  tradition  that  hie  mother,  the  Empress  Jiug5, 
canied  li'r"  tot  three  years  in  her  womb  whilst  making  her  celebrated 
raid  npon  Korea.  Another  eiplanation,  euggested  by  Sic  Ernest  Satow, 
is  that  his  high  position  in  (he  pantheon  resulted  from  the  fact  of  his 
haTii^  been  &«  patron,  of  the  powerful  and  warlilie  Minamoto  family. 

UoTEf.  one  of  tihe  Seven  Gods  of  Luck,  typifies  contentment  and  good- 
natuM.    Ho  is  represented  in  ait  with  an  enormons  naked  abdomen. 

HoTOKE,  the  general  name  ol  all  Bnddbas,  that  is,  gods  or  perfected 
'a  of  popular  Buddhism.     The   dead  are   also   often   spoken   <^   as 

a  protector  of  Baddhism,  generally 
represented  as  a  strong  and 
handsome  yonth. 

Inabi,  the  CioddeBS  of  Bice, 
also  called  Uga-no-Mitama.  The 
fox,  whose  imr^o  is  always  fonnd 
in  her  temples,  is  her  servant  or 
messenger,  though  t^e  more  igno- 
rant worshippeiB  take  that  wily 
beast  for  Uie  goddess  herself. 
Iliere  is  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  sex  of  Inari,  who 
is  occasionally  r 


The  cnjioOB  though  indelicate  legend 
of  their  com-tflhip,  the  striMng  legend 
of  the  descent  of  Izanagi  into  Hades 
to  Tiait  Izanami  after  the  latter's 
death  and  burial,  and  the  account  of 
Iznnagi's  loatnttions,  will  be  found  in 
pp.  1843  of  the  translation  of  the 
Kojiki,  forming  the  Supplement  to 
Tol.  X.  of  the  Transar-iions  of  the 
Asiatic  Soeieiy  of  Japan, 

JizS  (San^rit.  KsMtigarb/ta),  the 
compassionate  Buddhist  helper  of 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  He  is  the 
patron  of  travelleTs,  of  megnant  wo- 
men, and  of  children.  His  imi^e  is 
often  heaped  with  pebbles,  which  serve 
in  the  other  world  to  relieve  the  labonis 
of  the  young  who  have  been  robbed  of 
their  garments  by  the  hag  named  Sh5- 
znka-no-Baba,  and  then  set  by  her 
to  perform  the  endless  task  of  piling  up 
st^mes  on  the  bank  of  Sai-no-Kawara, 
the  Buddhist  Styx.  Jizd  ia  lepiesenbea. 
u  a  Bhsven  priest  with  a  beaeTdteiit 
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cotuiteiianoe,  holding  in  one  hand  a  jewel,  in  the  other  a  staff  with  metal 
lings  (8haku,jd),  His  stone  image  is  found  more  frequently  than  that 
of  any  other  object  of  worship  thronghont  the  empire.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  resemblance  in  sound  between  the  names  cTtzo  and  Jesus 
is  quite  fortuitous. 

Jub5jin,  one  of  the  Gods  of  Luck,  often  represented  as  accompanied 
by  a  stag  and  a  crane. 

Kami,  a  general  name  for  all  Shintd  gods  and  goddesses. 
Eash5  (Sianskrit,  Kd,s%fapa\  one  of  Buddha's  foremost  disciples.    He 
is  said  to  have  swallowed  the  sun  and  moon,  in  consequence  whereof  his 
body  became  radiant  like  gold. 

KiSHi  BoJiN,  the  Indian  goddess  Haritl  or  AriU,  was  originally  a 
woman,  who,  having  sworn  to  devour  all  the  children  at  lUjagriha,  the 
metropolis  of  Buddhism,  was  born  again  as  a  demon  and  gave  birth  to  five 
bundled  children,  one  of  whom  she  was  bound  to  devour  every  day.  She 
was  converted  by  Buddha,  and  entered  a  nunnery.  The  Japanese  wor- 
ship her  as  the  protectress  of  children.  She  is  represented  as  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  carrying  ^a  child,  and  holding  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand. 
The  lanterns  and  other  ornaments  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  her  are 
marked  with  the  crest  of  the  pomegranate.  This  emblem  illustrates  the 
curious  turns  sometimes  taken  by  popular  legend.  The  red  hue  of  the 
pomegranate  might  suggest  to  naive  fancy  red  blood,  and  hence  human 
flesh.  But  we  are  told  that  Buddha  cured  the  woman  of  cannibalism 
by  a  diet  of  pomegranates,  because  that  fruit  resembles  human  flesh  in 
taste.  The  offerings  brought  to  her  shrine  by  bereaved  mothers  are  such 
as  may  well  touch  any  heart,--the  dresses,  dolls,  and  other  mementoes  of 
their  lost  darlings. 

KoKUzo  BosATSu  (Sanskrit,  Akasha,  Bddhisattva),  an  infinitely  wise 
female  saint  who  dwells  in  space. 

KoMPiBA  (Sanskrit,  Kumbhtra).  Much  obscurity  shrouds  the  origin 
and  nature  of  this  highly  popular  divinity.  Some  trace  in  him  a  god  of 
mountains,  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  royal  palace.  According  to 
some  he  is  a  demon,  the  croco^e  or  alligator  c^  the  Ganges.  Others  aver 
that  Shaka  Muni  (Buddha)  himself  became  "  the  boy  Kompira,"  in  order  to 
overcome  the  heretics  and  enemies  of  religion  who  pressed  upon  him  one 
day  as  he  was  preaching  in  "the  Garden  of  Delight," — the  said  "boy 
Kompira"  having  a  body  1,000  ft.  long  provided  with  1,000  heads  and 
1,000  arms.  The  mediaeval  Shintoists  identified  Kompira  with  Susa-no-o, 
brother  of  the  Japanese  Sun-Goddess.  More  recently  it  has  been  de- 
clared, on  the  part  of  the  Shinto  authorities  whose  cause  the  Government 
espouses  in  all  such  disputes,   that  the  Indian  Kompira  is  none  other 

than  Kotohira,  a  hitherto  obscure  Japanese  deity 
whose  name  has  a  convenient  similarity  in  sound. 
Consequently,  the  great  Buddhist  shrine  of  Kompira 
in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  and  all  the  other  shrines 
erected  to  Kompira  throughout  the  country,  have 
been  claimed  and  taken  over  as  Shinto  property. 
Kompira  is  a  sx>ecial  object  of  devotion  to  seamen 
and  travellers. 

Ko-no-Hana-Sakxj-ya-Himb.    See  Sengen. 

KosHiN,  a  deification  of  that  day  of  the  month 

which  corresponds  to  the  57th  term  of  the  CSunese 

sexagenary  cycle,  and  is  called  in  Japanese  Ka-no-e 

Sam.     This,   being   the   day   of  the  Monkey,   is 

sosmN.  represented  by  three  monkeys  {samrbiki-zaru)  called 
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respectively,  by  a  play  tipon  words,  mi-zarUt  kikorzaru,  and  iwa-mru,  that 
is,  "tibe  blind  monkey,"  "the  deaf  monkey,"  and  "the  dumb  monkey." 
Stone  slabs  witli  these  three  monkeys  in  relief  are  among  the  most 
nsTial  objects  of  devotion  met  with  on  the  roadside  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Japan,  the  idea  being  that  this  curious  triad  will  neither  see,  hear,  nor 
speak  any  evil. 

KuNi-TOKO-TACHi,  lit.  "The  Earthly  Eternally  Standing  One."  This 
deity,  with  Izanagi,  Izanami,  and  four  others,  helps  to  form  what  are 
termed  "  the  Seven  Divine  Generations  "  ( Tenjin  Shichi-dai). 

KwANNON,  or  more  fully  Kwame-on  Dai  Bosatsu  (Sanskrit,  'AtxddkUis- 
txira),  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  who  contemplates  the  world  and  listens  to 
the  prayers  of  the  unhappy.  According  to  another  but  less  favourite 
opinion,  Kwannon  belongs  to  the  male  sex.  Kwannon  is  represented 
under  various  forms — many-headed,  headed  Kke  a  horse,  thousand-handed. 
With  reference  to  the  images  of  this  deity,  it  should  be  stated  that  tiie 
so-called  Thousand-Handed  Kwannon  has  in  reality  but  forty  hands 
which  hold  out  a  number  of  Buddhist  emblems,  such  as  the  lotus-flower, 
the  wheel  of  the  law,  the  sun  and  moon,  a  skull,  a  pagoda,  and  an  axe, — 
this  last  serving  to  typify  severance  from  all  worldly  cares.  A  pair  of 
hands  folded  on  the  image's  lap  holds  the  bowl  of  the  mendicant  priest. 
The  Horse-Headed  Kwannon  has  three  faces  and  four  pairs  of  arms,  a 
horse's  head  being  carved  above  the  forehead  of  the  central  face.  One 
of  the  four  pairs  of  arms  is  clasped  before  the  breast  in  the  attitude 
called  Benge  no  In,  emblematical  of  the  lotus-flower.  Another  pair  holds 
the  axe  and  wheel.  Yet  another  pair  grasps  two  forms  of  the  tokko 
(Sanskrit,  vctjra),  an  ornament  originally  designed  to  represent  a  dia- 
mond club,  and  now  used  by  priests  and  exorcists  as  a  religious  sceptre 
symbolising  the  irresistible  power  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  incantation. 
Of  the  fourth  pair  of  hands,  the  left  holds  a  cor^  wherewith  to  bind  the 
wicked,  while  the  right  is  stretched  out  open  to  indicate  almsgiving  or 
succour  to  the  weak  and  erring.  A  title  often  applied  to  Kwannon  is 
NychirHnj  properly  the  name  of  a  gem  which  is  supposed  to  enable  its 
possessor  to  gratify  all  his  desires,  and  which  may  be  approximately 
rendered  by  the  adjective  "  omnipotent." 

The  two  figures  often  represented  on  either  side  of  Kwannon  are 
Fudo  and  Aizen  My6-6.  The  "Twenty-eight  Followers"  of  Kwannon 
(Nv-jii-hachi  Bushy), — ^favourite  subjects  of  the  Japanese  sculptor  and 
painter, — are  personifications  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  known  to 
Far-Eastern  astronomy.  The  various  forms  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  are : 

1.  ShO'Kwannon  (Kwannon  the  Wise). 

2.  Ju'ichi-rmn  Kwannon  (Eleven-Faced). 

3.  Sen-ju  Kwannon  (Thousand-Handed). 

4.  Borto  Kwannon  (Horse-Headed). 

5.  Nyo-irHn  Kwannon  (Omnipotent). 

Mabishi-Ten  (Sanskrit,  Martchi)  is  the  persomfication  of  light  in  the 
Brahminical  theology,  and  also  a  name  of  Krishna.  In  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese Buddhism,  A&rishi-ten  is  considered  to  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  have  her  residence  in  a  star  forming  part  of 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  She  is  represented  with  eight  arms, 
two  of  which  hold  up  emblems  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Maya  Btjnin,  the  mother  of  Buddha. 

MiBOKU  (Sanskrit,  MdUriya),  Buddha's  successor,— the  Buddhist 
Messiah,  whose  advent  is  expected  to  take  place  5,000  years  after 
Buddha's  entry  into  Nirvana. 
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MoNiD  (Sooakiit,  HanjUArt),  the  Apotb^osis  of  tiansoendental  visdom. 
His  imBBe  is  nsOAlIr  seated  on  the  left  hand  of  Sbaka. 

NiKx9  BoEATBu,  &  Boddhist  soLir  deitj. 

Hi-{t,  lit.  "The  Two  DSva  Eiriga,"  Indrs  and  Biahma,  who  keep 
gu&rd  nt  the  ooter  gat«  of  temples  to  sc«re  away  demons.    One  beais 


in  his  hand  the  tokko.  The  figtues  of  the  Ni-0  are  of  gigantia  size  and 
terrifie  appeatance,  and  are  often  bespattered  with  little  pellets  of  paper 
aimed  at  them  by  deTotees,  who  think  thns  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  some  desire  on  which  Qiey  have  set  their  bMtts. 

Ntobai  {Sanskrit,  Tbih&gaia],  an  honorific  title  applied  to  all 
Bnddhaa.  It  ia  compounded  of  Chinese  nyo  (ii),  "like,  and  roi  (3fe), 
"  to  come,"  the  ides  being  that  a  Bnddha  is  one  whoae  coming  atid  going 
are  in  aocoidance  with  the  action  of  iiis  piedecessors. 

Onaudii  or  Oeuni-ndshi,  (he  abcsiginal  deity  of  Iznmo,  who  re- 
signed his  throne  in  fovmu  at  the  Miloido's  ancestors  when  tliey  came 
down  ftom  heaTen  to  Japan.  He  is  also  worshipped  nnder  the  titles  of 
Sanno  and  Hie. 

.  Oni,  a  general  name  for  demons,  ogres,  or  devils,— not  "the  Devil" 
in  the  sii^^ar.  as  Japanese  thfology  knows  nothing  ot  any  enpteme 
Prince  of  Darkness. 

RiKAu  (Sanalirit,  Arhin,  or  Arhaf),  properly  the  perfected  Arya  or 
"holy  man,"  hut  used  to  designate  not  only  Oie  perfected  saint,  bnt 
all  Baddha'a  immediate  disciples,  more  especially  his  "Five  Hundred 
Disciples"  (ffo-Ai/afcu  Rakan),  and  his  "Siiteen  Disciples"  (i^fc^t*™- 
Sakan).  Few  art-motives  are  more  poprdar  ■wi.tli  5^^t«~"  '  ■■  "^ 
scnlptors.    The  holy  men  «©  lepteBOTAei  Sj  ^  " 

them  being  etnaoiated  and  Bcantil?  cWl 
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EoKr-Bu-TEN,  ft  coUactiTe  ikame  for  the  Buddhist  gods  Boaten, 
Toishakn,  and  the  Sbi-Tenno. 

SAEirrA-HiKo,  a  Shinto  deity  who  led  the  von  when  the  divme 
ancestois  of  the  Mikado  descended  to  take  possesaion  of  Japan. 

Senoen,  the  GoddeBB  of  Monnt  Faji.  She  is  also  called  Asama  or 
Kono-UaTia-Sak^-ya-Miim,  tliat  is,  "  the  Princess  who  makes  the  Flowers 
of  tlia  Treca  to  Blossom." 

Sbaea  Muni,  (he  Japanese  pionuncintton  ol  S'dkya  Muni,  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  vho  was  also  called  Gnatama  and  is  gene- 
lallj  spoken  of  by  Europeans  as  "  Buddha,"  though  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  "  the  Buddha,"  as  there  are  other  inferior  Buddlms  innnmer- 
able.  In  his  youth  he  was  called  SMtta  Taiahi  (Sanskrit,  Siddharlha). 
HiH  birth  is  usually  placed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  year  1027 
B.C.,  but  the  date  accepted  by  European  scholars  is  653  B.C.  The  most 
accessible  account  of  Buddha's  life  and  doctrine  is  that  given  by  Ftofessoi 
Bhys  Davids,  in  his  little  work  entitled  Budd/iism,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  entombment  of  Buddha, 
with  all  creation  standing  weeping  around,  is  a  favourite  motive  of 
Japanese  art.  Such  pictures  are  called  AeAan-zo.  that  is,  "  EepresentatloiiB 
of  the  Entry  into  Nirvana."  The  birth  of  Buddha  ilanja-Hhaka)  is  also 
often  represented,  the  great  tencher  then  appearing  as  a  iiaked  infant  with 
his  right  hand  pointing  up  and  hia  left  hand  down,  to  indicate  the  power 
which  he  eiercises  over  heaven  and  earth.  Our  illustration  gives  the  most 
usual  form  of  hia  image.  Though  not  unlike  that  of  Amida,  it  difFers  from 
the  latter  by  the  position  of  the  hand  and  the  shape  of  the  halo.    The  chief 
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festivals  of  Shaka  are  on  the  8th  April  (his  birthday),  and  the  15th 
February  (the  anniversary  of  his  death). 

Shabihotsu  (Sanskrit,  S'ariputtra),  the  wisest  of  Buddha's  ten  chief 
disciples. 

Shichi  Fukujin,  the  Seven  Gk)ds  of  Luck,  namely  1,  Ebisu ;  2,  Dai- 
koku ;  3,  Benten  ;  4,  Fukurokuju ;  5,  Bishamon ;  6,  Jurojin ;  7,  Hotei. 

Shi-Tenno,  the  Four  Heavenly  Kings,  who  guard  the  world  against 
the  attacks  of  demons,  each  defending  one  quarter  of  the  horizon.  Their 
names  are  Jikoku,  East  (Sanskrit,  Dhritaroishtra) ;  Komoku,  South 
( ViriXpdksha) ;  Z5cho,  West  ( VirUdfiaka) ;  and  Tamon — also  called  Bisha- 
mon,— ^North  ( Vdisravana  or  Kuv^a).  Their  images  differ  from  those  of 
the  Ni-5  by  having  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  generally  trampling 
demons  under  foot.  Moreover,  they  are  placed,  not  at  the  outer  gate  of 
temples,  but  at  an  inner  one. 

Shoden.  This  deity,  also  caUed  Kwangi-ten,  is  the  Indian  Ganesa, 
God  of  Wisdom  and  Obstacles.  "  Though  he  causes  obstacles,  he  also  re- 
moves them ;  hence  he  is  invoked  at  the  commencement  of  undertakings. 
He  is  represented  as  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a  protuberant  belly,  fre- 
quently riding  on  a  rat  or  attended  by  one,  and  to  denote  his  sagacity, 
has  tiie  head  of  an  elephant,  which,  however,  has  only  one  tusk."  (Sir 
Monier  Williams.) 

Sh6zuka-no-Baba.    See  Jizo. 

SuiTENGtJ,  a  sea-god  evolved  by  the  popular  consciousness  from 
Varuna  the  Buddhist  Neptune,  the  Shinto  sea-gods  of  Sumiyoshi  near 
Osaka,  and  the  boy-emperor  Antoku,  who  found  a  watery  grave  at  Dan-no- 
ura,  in  A.D.  1185  (com.  p.  70). 

SuKUNA-BiKONA,  a  microscopic  god  who  aided  Onamuji  to  establish 
his  rule  over  the  land  of  Izumo,  before  the  descent  to  earth  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Mikados. 

SusA-No-o,  lit.  "the  Impetuous  Male."  The  name  of  this  deity  is 
explained  by  the  violent  conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  his  sister, 
the  Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu,  whom  he  alarmed  so  terribly  by  his  mad 
freaks  that  she  retired  into  a  cavern.  Bom  from  tiie  nose  of  the  Creator 
Izanagi,  Susa-no-o  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  God  of  the  Sea,  by 
others  the  God  of  the  Moon.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  gods  or  mon- 
archs  of  the  province  of  Izumo,  who  finally  renounced  their  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  any  part  of  Japan  in  favour  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Sun-Goddess.  Inada-Hime,  one  of  his  many  wives,  is  often  associated 
with  him  as  an  object  of  worship.  Susa-no-o  is  also  styled  Gozu  Tenm, 
"the  Ox-headed  Emperor," — ^a  name  apparently  derived  from  that  of  a 
certain  mountain  in  Korea  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped. 
The  temples  dedicated  to  Susa-no-p  are  called  Gion  or  Yasaka.  The  former 
are  Buddhist  or  Byobu  Shinto ;  the  latter  are  pure  ^linto  shrines. 

Taisfaku,  the  Brahminical  god  Indra. 

Tamon.    See  Anan. 

Ten,  a  title  suffixed  to  the  names  of  many  Buddhist  deities,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  D%va. 

Tbnjin  is  the  name  under  which  is  apotheosised  the  great  nlinister 
and  scholar  Sugawara-no-Michizane,  who,  having  fallen  a  victim  to 
calumny  in  A.D.  901,  was  degraded  to  the  post  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Dazaifu,  or  GJovernorkSteneralship  of  the  island  of  Kyushu,  at  that  time  a 
usual  form  of  banishment  for  illustrious  criminals.  He  died  in  exHe  two 
years  later,  his  death  being  followed  by  many  portents  and  disasters  to  his 
enemies.  He  is  worshipped  as  the  God  of  Calligraphy,  other  names  for 
Jum  being  Kan  Sbojo  and  Temmangtl.    He  is  represented  in  the  robes  of 
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on  RDcient  conrt  noble,  and  the  temples  dedicated 

to  faim  bear  in  several  places  his  crest  of  a  conveu- 

ttonal  plnm-blossom, — five   circles  grouped  roniid  a 

smaller  one.    A  recumbent  image  of  a  ball  frequently 

adorns  the  temple  groimda,  because  Michizane  was 

wont  to  ride  about  on  a  bull  in  the  land  of  his  eiile. 

A  plum-tree  is  also  offon  plsint^d  near  the  temple. 

that  having  been  bia  favoTuite  tree.    Indeed,  tradition 

avers  that  the  most  beautiful  plum-tree  in  his  gaiden 

at  EyOto  flew  after  him  throngh  tbe  air  to  Dazaifa, 

where  it  is  still  shown. 

Tenqu,  a  long-nosed  goblin,  often  represented 

with  wings,  and  supposed  to  inhabit  the  mountains. 

Temnin  (Sanslnit,  Apsa- 
ms).  BaddbiHt  angels— always 
of  the  female  sei.  They  are 
represented  floating  in  the 
air,  clothed  in  bright-coloured 
robes  that  often  end  in  long 
featbers  like  tbe  tail  of  the 
bird  ot  paradisa,  and  playii^ 
on  musical  instraments. 

TSeHSoO,  the  name  nnder 
which  the  great  %^^n  le- 
yasa,  also  called  Oongeti 
Bama,  is  worshipped.  It  sig- 
nifies "the  Temple  (or  Prince) 
Slnminating  tbe  East,"  in 
allusion  to  Uie  fact  that  le- 
yasu's  glory  centred  in  East- 

ToTO-UKB-BlMK,  also  Called  UKB-Koan-NO-KiMi.  the  Shinto  QoddesB 
of  Food  or  of  the  Earth.  The  Mhongi,  one  of  the  two  principal  sources  of 
Japanese  mythology  and  early  history,  says  that  the  Sun-Goddesa  sent 
lie  Moon-Gtad  down  from  heaven  to  visit  Uke-moclii-no-Kami,  who, 
ttuning  her  face  successively  towards  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains, 
produced  from  her  mouth  rice,  fish,  and  game,  which  she  served  up  to 
him  at  a  banquet.  ITie  Moon-God  took  offence  at  her  feeding  him  with 
unclean  viands,  and  drawing  his  sword,  cut  off  liei  head.  On  his  report- 
ing this  act  to  the  Sun-Ooddess,  the  latter  was  very  angry,  and  aectoded 
herself  from  him  for  iJie  space  of  a  day  and  night.  From  the  body  of 
the  murdered  Earth  sprang  cattle  and  horses,  millet,  silkworms,  rice, 
barley,  and  beaiUS,  which  tiie  Sun-Goddess  decreed  should  thencofcvth  be 
the  food  irf  the  human  race.  In  the  Xojifci 
version  of  the  royti,  it  is  Susa-no-o  who  s^ys 
the  Goddess  of  Food,  and  there  are  other  differ- 
ences of  detail. 

UzuMB-No-MiKOTO,  a  goddess  whose  riotous 
dancing  helped  to  lure  the  Snn-Ooddess  from 
her  cavern  (oouf.  p.  43).  She  is  popolariy 
known  as  Okame,  and  depicted  with  the  ludi- 
crous countenance  here  illustrated. 

Yaxoshi  Nvobai  (Sanskrit,  BhdUhajyagwnt\, 
lit.  "  the  Healing  Buddha."  Hia  TiBxae  u  ei.- 
plaiued  by  reference  to  a  ytKj«c,  ia  ^^udo.  ^la 
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called  Tipon  to  heal  in  the  next  life  the  miserable  condition  of  man's 
present  existence.  The  images  of  this  deity  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
p;xiisbed  from  those  of  Shaka. 

22.— Aet. 

Painting^. — The  earliest  painter  mentioned  in  the  national  records 
was  a  Chinese  immigrant  named  Nanryu  or  Shinld,  who  settled  in  Japan 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  centnry,  and  was  followed  by  many 
generations  of  descendants.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  may  be  considered  the  first  or  educational  period  of 
Japanese  painting.  During  this  era,  both  pictorial  and  glyptic  art  were 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, — Koreans  or  Chinese. 
Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  the  quality  of  the  pictorial  art  of  that 
remote  age.  One  of  the  least  doubtful  of  the  remains  of  it  still  in 
existence  is  the  mural  decoration  in  the  Kondo  of  the  temple  of  Horytiji, 
(described  in  Eoute  40),  which  is  said  to  date  from  a.d.  607.  This  work 
will  compare  not  unfaTourably  with  the  best  of  the  later  productions  of 
the  Buddhist  school,  and  both  in  composition  and  colouring  bears  not  a 
little  resemblance  to  the  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  Japanese  painting  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  an  era  in  which  the  arts  of  refinement 
had  reached  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  At  this  time  appeared  the  first 
great  painter  of  native  origin,  Kose-no-Kanaoka,  who  rose  into  notice  in 
tiie  second  half  of  the  nintii  century.  He  was  a  court  noble  of  ancient 
lineage.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  any  contemporary 
teacher,  but  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  painting 
by  a  close  study  of  the  works  of  Wu  Taotzu  and  other  great  Chinese 
masters  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  whose  manner  he  followed  without  any 
noteworthy  modification.  Almost  all  the  works  of  his  brush  referred  to  in 
history  have  perished ;  but  a  number  of  quaint  legends  testify  to  the  effect 
which  he  made  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 

Eanaoka's  skill  was  inherited  by  a  long  line  of  descendants  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  known  chiefly  as  painters  of  Buddhist 
pictures ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  foundations  of  the  Yamato  Byu,  or 
"Native  School,"  were  laid  by  the  earlier  members  of  the  Kose  family. 
This  school  was  established  in  the  eleventh  century  by  a  court  noble 
named  Motomitsu,  who  had  studied  under  Kose-no-Kimmochi.  The 
subjects  it  most  favoured  were  portraits  of  Court  i)ersonages,  official 
ceremonies,  records  of  temples,  and  illustrations  of  the  early  native  ro- 
mances varied  by  careful  drawings  of  falcons  and  horses  taken  from  life, 
sketches  of  birds  and  flowers  in  the  graphic  Chinese  style,  with  oc- 
casional burlesques  in  which  the  routine  of  human  life  was  mimicked  by 
frogs  and  other  animals  or  by  goblins  of  comic  aspect.  Landscape  does 
not  appear  to  have  held  as  important  a  position  in  the  list  of  motives  as 
was  the  case  in  later  times.  It  is  seldom  met  with  as  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  and  when  appearing  as  an  accessory  is  always  extremely  con- 
ventional in  treatment.  The  drawing  was  careful  and  tmced  with  a  fine 
brush,  but  more  formal  in  style  and  less  vigorous  in  execution  than  that 
of  the  older  Chinese  artists.  Despite  the  lavish  use  of  gold  and  of  bright 
pigments,  the  colouring  possessed  little  breadth  of  effect.  The  persi)ective 
was  isometrical,  but  oft^n  relieved  by  the  curious  practice  of  omitting  the 
roofs  of  buildings  in  order  better  to  display  tiie  incidents  of  the  interior. 
22u£  school  IB  less  forcible  in  style  than  those  that  followed. 
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In  the  thirteenth  century  Tsiinetaka,  head  of  the  Yamato  Kyu,  as- 
snmed  the  family  name  of  Tosa.  Hence  the  title  of  Tosa  Ryu,  or  "  Tosa 
School,"  retained  to  the  present  day.  These  painters  monopolised  the 
patronage  of  the  Court  until  the  renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Speaking  generally,  the  styles  practised  during  the  middle  ages  showed 
the  effects  of  two  divergent  spirits, — ^the  Chinese  proper,  simple  and 
vigorous,  and  the  decorative  but  conventional  Buddhist  style,  which, 
though  also  transmitted  through  China,  was  of  Indian  origin  with  traces 
of  remote  Greek  influence.  Painting  held  a  place  amongst  the  refined 
accomplishments  by  the  side  of  hterature  and  calligraphy,  and  was  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  noble  birth. 

Late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  school  of  caricature  was  founded  by 
a  Buddhist  priest  named  Toba  S5jd.  The  works  in  his  manner,  still 
known  as  Toba-e,  or^*  Toba  pictures,"  were  often  marked  by  Eabelaisian 
humour. 

The  third  period  was  ushered  in  by  an  energetic  renaissance  of  the 
Chinese  influence.  Encouraged  by  the  active  patronage  of  the  Ashikaga 
dynasty,  the  Medici  of  mediaeval  Japan,  a  new  school  arose. 

The  Cimabue  of  classical  art  was  a  priest  named  Josetsu,  who, 
according  to  some  authorities,  came  from  Korea  about  A.  D.  1400,  but  by 
others  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  Kyushu  in  Japan.  He  was  great  chiefly 
as  a  teacher.  Cho  Densu  (died  1427)  was  the  best  and  most  original 
painter  of  Buddhist  pictures,  a  splendid  series  of  which  stiU  survives.  He 
was  worthily  imitated  by  his  pupil  Kan  Densu. 

The  greatest  of  Josetsu's  pupils  was  Sesshu  (1421-1507).  This  artist, 
after  acquiring  all  that  could  be  learnt  in  his  own  country,  went  to 
China,  where  he  remained  several  years  and  earned  in  the  Imperial  capital 
a  reputation  of  which  the  Japanese  are  justly  proud.  On  his  return  to 
Japan  he  founded  a  school,  and  left  many  noted  pupils.  Anderson  says 
of  him :  "  It  is  diflficult  for  a  European  to  estimate  Sesshu  at  his  true  value. 
. .  .Notwithstanding  the  boast  of  the  artist  that  the  scenery  of  China  was 
his  only  teacher,  and  the  credit  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  admirers  of 
having  invented  a  new  style,  he  has  in  no  respect  departed  from  the 
artificial  rules  accepted  by  his  fellow  painters.  He  was,  however,  an 
original  and  powerful  artist,  and  his  renderings  of  Chinese  scenery  bear 
Evidences  of  local  study  that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  his 
successors.  The  grand  simplicity  of  his  landscape  compositions,  their 
extraordinary  breadth  of  design,  the  iUusive  suggestions  of  atmosphere 
and  distance,  and  the  all-pervading  sense  of  poetry,  demonstrate  a  genius 
that  could  rise  above  aU  defects  of  Sieory  in  the  principles  of  his  art." 

Sesshii's  contemjporary,  Shubun,  lacked  the  advantage  of  study  in 
China,  but  his  genius  and  influence  were  scarcely  inferior. 

Kan5  Masanobu,  the  nominal  founder  of  the  Kano  Schooly  was 
unequal  to  the  painters  characterised  above.  The  real  founder  was  his  son 
Kano  Motonobu,  alias  Ko-hogen  (1477-1559).  This  great  artist  is  held 
here  in  the  same  veneration  as  is  felt  in  Europe  for  his  contemporary 
Baphael.  For  many  years  he  worked  in  relative  poverty  and  obscurity, 
but  at  length  rose  into  notice,  and  achieved  a  reputation  unsurpassed 
even  by  that  of  Kose-no-Kanaoka.  He  was  an  avowed  imitator  of  certain 
Chinese  masters  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties,  and  like  Sesshii  and 
Shubun,  borrowed  his  motives  almost  entirely  from  Chinese  sources, 
expending  extraordinary  powers  of  composition  and  drawing  in  the 
delineation  of  scenery  and  personages  known  to  him  only  tJasESPJ^s^  ""^s^sa. 
imagination  or  in  the  works  of  others.  Hi"a  ^OosyJ^  TiKs^t*0£x'^«sai  ^^^^Si^ 
the  most  important  in  Japan,  xetaixiin:^  \\.ft  ^x^-^issMifcT^^^  ^^"t.  T^ssstv^ 
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centuries  after  his  death.  The  most  eminent  of  its  members  was  Tan-yu, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Sesshu,  Kano,  and  "Chinese"  schools  must  all  be  classed  as 
Chinese ;  for  although  distinguished  by  minor  points  of  technique,  their 
style  was  essentially  one.  It  was  characterised  by  a  quiet  and  harmonious 
colouring,  and  by  bold  calligraphic  drawing  in  which  little  attention  was 
paid  to  naturalistic  details.  The  fe-vourite  motives  were  portraits  of 
Chinese  sages  or  Buddhist  saints,  Chinese  landscape,  sketches  of  birds  and 
flowers  after  the  manner  and  often  from  the  works  of  the  Chinese  masters. 
Fuji  was  ofle  of  the  few  native  subjects  exceptionally  admitted. 

Iwasa  Matahei  (16th  century)  a  Tosa  artist,  originated  the  "  Popular 
School,"  which,  abandoning  prescribed  subjects  and  conventional  man- 
nerisms, undertook  to  paint  life  as  it  is.  JBut  he  found  no  following  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  unless  some  rough  caricatures  known  as  Otsu-e,  be 
deemed  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection.  Korin,  also  of  the  Tosa 
line,  founded  a  new  school  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  dashing  grace 
and  wonderful  colouring  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Japan's  artists, 
despite  an  abnormally  accentuated  mannerism.  The  decoration  of  lac- 
quer objects  engaged  much  of  his  skill.  Other  noteworthy  names  belong- 
ing to  this  third  period  are : — 

Tosa  School: — Mitsunobu  and  Mitsushige  (15th  century),  Mitsuoki 
(17th  century). 

Sesshu  School : — Shugetsu,  Sesson,  Do-an  (16th  century). 

Chinese  School: — Oguri  Sotan  (15th  century),  Byu-rikyo,  Taigadd 
(18th  century). 

Kano  School : — Sho-ei,  Eitoku,  Sanraku  (16th  century),  Naonobu,  Yasu- 
nobu,  Tsunenobu,  Masunobu  (17th  century). 

The  fourth  and  latest  peHod  of  Japanese  art  began  about  1780  with 
the  rise  of  the  Shijd  School  under  Maruyama  Okyo.  Starting  &om  a 
naturalistic  theory,  this  artist  and  his  numerous  pupils  nevertheless 
retained  the  faulty  Chinese  perspective  and  continued  to  ignore  the  laws 
of  chiaroscuro,  the  result  being  a  compromise  between  truth  to  nature  and 
inherited  conventions.  Okyo's  flowers,  birds,  and  fish  were  astonishingly 
life-like,  as  were  the  monkeys  of  his  pupil  Sosen.  Other  famous  followers 
were  Rosetsu,  Ippo  and  Keibun  both  noted  for  their  birds,  Ho-en  (flourished 
circa  1840),  and  Y5sai,  who  survived  till  1878  at  the  great  age  of  91.  The 
Gtmku  Ryu  was  a  contemporary  school  derived  from  the  Chinese,  but 
modified  tluough  the  influence  of  Shijo  naturalism.  Ganku  and  Bunrin 
are  its  best-known  representatives. 

The  most  interesting  phase  in  the  art  history  of  the  period  was,  how- 
ever, the  prominence  attained  by  the  "Popular  School"  (Ukiyo-e  Byu), 
which  was  now  recruited  from  the  artisan  class.  Iwasa  Matahei  had 
foreshadowed  this  development  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  already  men- 
tioned. At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^ishigawa  Moronobu, 
Hanabusa  Itchd,  Nishigawa  Sukenobu,  and  other  artists  of  gentle  birth 
took  up  the  tradition,  the  first  of  these  being  the  originator  of  artistic 
book  illustration.  But  the  culminating  period  of  this  school  did  not  come 
till  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  profession  of  drawing  for  engravers 
fell  into  the  hands  of  commoners,  of  whom  the  earUest  to  win  fame  for  their 
colour  prints  of  actors  and  professional  beauties  were  the  Torii  and 
Katsugawa  families.  The  best  artists  in  nishiki-e,  as  these  colour  prints 
are  termed,  were  Utamaro,  Torii  Kiyonaga,  Suzuki  Harunobu,  and 
Korytlsai,  together  with  their  more  popular  successor  Hokusai  (1760- 
1849),  whose  ceaseless  activity  in  illustrating  books,  drawing\l)roadsides, 
and  pzoducing  the  mote  delicate  little    compositions   called  SMrimono, 
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oorered  an  immense  range  of  subjects  quaint,  humorous,  and  liomely.  Of 
Hokusai's  fellow-workers  the  name  is  legion.  Pre-eminent  among  them 
were  Toyokuni,  Kuniyoshi,  and  Kunisada  of  the  Utagawa  family,  who 
succeeded  the  Eatsugawas  as  theatrical  draughtsmen,  and  such  guide- 
book [Meisho)  illustrators  as  Shuncho-sai  and  Settan.  In  addition  to 
these  were  Hokkei,  Keisai,  Eisen,  Byusen,  Shigenobu,  Hiroshige,  and  many 
more  of  lesser  note. 

Among  the  most  eminent  artists  who  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the 
older  schools  during  the  latest  period  were : — 

Chinese  School : — Buson  (died  1783),  also  noted  as  a  poet,  Eeisai,  and 
Tani  Bunchd  (early  19th  century). 

Korin  School : — ^H6-itsu  (early  19th  century). 

The  shock  of  contact  with  Europe  after  1850  paralysed  native  effort. 
The  second  Hiroshige,  Isai,  and  Kyosai  were  for  some  time  the  only  colour- 
print  artists  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  Quite  recently  Gekko  and  Kogyo 
together  with  "Watanabe  Seitei,  Kiyosai,  and  Eansai,  have  led  a  revival. 
The  native  style  of  painting,  too,  though  not  without  traces  of  European 
influence,  is  again  assiduously  cultivated,  Hashimoto  Gaho  being  its  best 
exponent.  The  government  has  lent  its  aid  by  establishing  an  Art 
Academy  at  Tokyo. 

Sculpture. — ^The  history  of  this  art  being  less  well-known  than  that 
of  painting,  the  briefest  notice  must  suffice.  Sculpture  long  remained 
exclusively  in  Buddhist  hands, — at  first  in  those  of  Korean  priests  or  of 
descendants  of  Korean  and  CJhinese  craftsmen, — whence  it  not  unnaturally 
exhibits  Indian  influence.  Critics  still  hesitate  as  to  the  share  to  be 
attributed  to  native  Japanese  in  a  series  of  large  wood  and  bronze  images 
adorning  the  temples  of  Kydto  and  Nara,  many  of  which  are  now  collected 
together  in  the  museums  of  those  cities.  Whatever  their  origin  and  date 
(some  are  attributed  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries),  these  figures,  by 
virtue  of  their  passionate  vitality  of  expression  and  of  their  truth  to 
anatomical  detail,  may  claim  a  place  among  the  world's  masterpieces. 
The  ideal  they  embodied  has  not  again  been  approached  on  Japanese  soil. 
Japan  also  possesses  some  early  stone  images  and  a  few  remarkable  stone 
carvings  in  reHef ;  but  this  branch  of  the  art  has  remained  comparatively 
unimportant.  Reverting  to  wood,  the  names  of  the  following  carvers  of 
Buddliist  images  call  for  mention : — ^Tori  Busshi  (7th  century),  Keibunkai 
and  Kasuga  (8th  century),  the  abbot  Eshin  (942-1017),  Jocho,  founder  of 
the, important  Nara  school  which  included  Kdkei  and  Unkei  (all  three  in 
ihe'llth  century),  and  Tankei  and  Kwaikei  (12th  century).  In  bronze,  the 
Daibutsu  (lit.  "  big  Buddha  ")  at  Kamakura  and  Nara  are  notable  legacies 
from  mediiaBval  times. 

The  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
witnessed  a  new  development  in  the  carved  and  painted  wooden  decora- 
tions of  temples,  especially  at  Kyoto,  Tokyo,  and  Nikko.  These  beautiful 
"works  represent  flowers,  oirds,  angels,  dragons,  ete.,  being  for  the  most 
part  executed  from  designs  by  famous  living  painters  or  old  masters. 
They  are  applied  with  splendid  effect  to  every  portion  of  a  building, 
notably  to  the  adornment  of  gateways,  pillars,  ceilings,  palisades,  and  of 
what  are  termed  rammat  a  kind  of  ventilating  panels  between  rooms.  The 
greatest  carver  in  this  style  was  Hidari  Jingoro  (1584-1634).  Originally 
a  simple  carpenter,  as  all  the  previous  carvers  of  geometrical  designs  and 
conventional  flowers  had  been,  he  raised  the  craft  to  the  status  of  a 
separate  art.  His  nickname  of  Hidari  arose  from  his  \«&M^\sS^iHsas^^ 
Many  works  currently  attributed  to  \\\tu  «t^  T^<:iH.  ^^i^ys^vftgk  ^6»»  '''^^^-c^c^ 
modem  critics.    Portraituie  ^as  aUem^^V/eOi  Xjtj  ^m^  «ii»&\»,  ^««>s®» 
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with  good  results.  Many  images,  especially  of  gods  and  saints,  were 
painted ;  others  were  lacquered. 

Besides  the  large  images  mentioned  above,  schools  of  workers  in  metal 
devoted  themselves  to  the  adornment  of  temple  furniture,  such  as  incense- 
burners,  bells,  bronze  lanterns,  and  plaques  of  various  alloys  nailed  to 
doors  and  pillars ;  others  decorated  sword  furniture  and  armour,  the 
application  of  art  industry  coming  to  cover  almost  the  whole  field  of  life 
among  the  upi)er  classes  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries 
inclusive. 

Lacquer  Work,  originally  introduced  from  China,  like  all  else, 
flourished  during  the  same  period.  As  with  carving,  so  here  also,  the 
designs  were  often  supplied  by  painters.  In  some  cases,  as  that  of  Korin 
referred  to  above,  the  same  individual  achieved  triumphs  in  both  arts. 
Among  the  most  ornamental  kinds  of  lacquer,  mention  may  be  made  of 
maJci-e,  or  "  gold  lacquer,"  produced  in  many  varieties,  e.  g.,  nashijif  in 
which  the  gold  is  powdered  over  the  surface.  Togi-dashi  is  a  soft  style,  the 
outline  being  brought  out  by  a  series  of  rubbings.  In  tsuishu  there  is  a 
very  thick  coat  of  red  lacquer  which  is  afterwards  carved;  tsuikoku  is 
the  same  in  black.  Aogai  is  a  variety  producing  an  iridescent  effect  like 
mother-of-pearl.  The  complicated  process  involved  in  the  manufacture 
even  of  the  simpler  kinds  will  be  found  described  in  Things  Japanese. 

With  regard  to  Porcelain,  various  notices  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  this  volume. 

The  following  names  of  Japanese  art-forms  not  yet  mentioned  should 
be  remembered,  for  most  of  which  no  English  equivalents  exist : — 

The  fusum/ij  sliding  doors  between  rooms,  often  beautifully  painted. 

The  inrOf  a  small  medicine-box  in  segments,  generally  made  of 
lacquer.  The  segments  are  held  together  by  means  of  a  cord,  to^one 
extremity  of  which  a  netsuke  is  often  attached. 

The  kakemonOf  or  hanging  scroll,  generally  painted,  sometimes  em- 
broidered. 

The  korot  or  incense-burner,  generally  of  bronze  or  porcelain. 

The  makimonOj  or  scroll,  not  meant  to  be  hung  up.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  manuscripts,  which  are  often  beautifully  illuminated. 

The  netsuke^  originally  a  kind  of  button  for  the  medicine  box,  pipe- 
case,  or  tobacco-pouch,  carved  out  pf  wood  or  ivory.  These  little  articles 
have  since  developed  into  gems  of  art. 

The  okimonOy  a  general  name  for  various  small  ornaments  having  no 
definite  use,  but  intended  to  be  placed  in  an  alcove  or  a  cabinet. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  various  gear  appertaining  to  the  Japanese 
sword  {katana)  and  often  cunningly  wrought  in  metals  and  alloys,  of 
which  latter  the  best-known  are  shibu-ichi  and  shakudo,  both  formed  of  a 
basis  of  copper  with  varying  admixtures  of  silver  and  gold.  Specially 
noteworthy  among  these  articles  are  the  tsuba,  or  guard,  and  the  menukiy — 
small  ornaments  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the  hilt,  and  held  in  place  by 
the  silk  cord  which  binds  together  the  various  parts  of  the  handle. 

The  best  books  on  Japanese  art  are  very  expensive.  Anderson's 
Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan  {£  8)  is  splendidly  illustrated.  Brinkley's  Japan 
and  China  {£  8)  has  one  volume — tie  eighth — entirely  devoted  to  keramics. 
Strange's  Japanese  Illustration  and  Dick's  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Old  Japan  are 
handy  compendiums,  each  on6  small  volume  octavo.  The  Kokkwa  (a 
serial)  and  the  Shimbi  Sho-in's  publications  are  beautiful,  but  costly. 
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Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  people,  or 
the  period  at  which  they  reached  their  present  habitat.  The  dawn  of 
tmstworthy  history,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  finds  the  Mikados 
— ^Emperors  claiming  descent  from  the  Snn-Groddess  Ama-terasn — 
already  governing  all  Jajmn  except  the  North,  which  was  still  occupied 
by  the  Aino  aborigines,  and  Chinese  civilization  beginning  to  filter  into 
what  had  apparently  hitherto  been  a  semi-barbarous  land.  *  The  chief 
pioneers  of  this  civilization  were  Buddhist  priests  from  Korea.  From 
that  time  onward  Japanese  history  consists,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
rise  of  successive  great  families  and  chiefs,  who,  while  always  pro- 
fessing a  nominal  respect  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mikado, 
practically  usurp  his  power  and  are  the  de  facto  rulers  of  the  country. 
By  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  old  absolutism  had  been  converted 
into  a  feudalism,  of  which  Yoritomo,  the  successful  chieftain  of  the 
house  of  Minamoto,  became  the  acknowledged  head  under  the  title  of 
Shogurit  which  closely  corresponds  in  etymology  and  in  signification 
to  the  Latin  Imperator,  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  dual  system  of 
government  which  lasted  down  to  the  year  1868, — ^the  Mikado  supreme 
in  name,  but  powerless  and  dwelling  in  a  gilded  captivity  at  the  old 
capital  Kyoto;  the  Shogun  with  his  great  feudatories,  his  armed  re- 
tainers, and  his  well-filled  exchequer,  ruling  the'  whole  empire  from 
his  new  capital  in  Eastern  Japan, — ^first  Kamakura,  then  Yedo.  During 
the  latter  period  of  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Minamoto  family  of 
Shdguns,  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chief  retainers,  the 
H5j5  family, — the  political  arrangement  thus  becoming  a  triple  one. 
Hie  rule  of  the  Hojo  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  repulse  of  the 
Mongol  fleet  sent  by  Kublai  Khan  to  conquer  Japan,  since  which  time 
Japan  has  never  been  invaded  by  any  foreign  foe.  The  Ashikaga 
line  of  Shoguns  grasped  the  i)Owei  which  had  fallen  from  the  Hdjo's 
hands,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  patronage  of  the  arts. 
Tihe  second  half  of  the  16th  century  was  a  period  of  anarchy,  during 
which  two  great  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  not  Shoguns — ^Nobunaga 
and  Hideyoshi — successively  rose  to  supreme  i)Ower.  Hideyoshi  even  went 
so  far  as  to  conquer  Korea  and  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  China,  an 
enterprise  which  was,  however,  interrupted  by  his  death  in  A.D.  1598. 
Tokugawa  leyasu,  Hideyoshi's  greatest  general,  then  succeeded  in  making 
Japan  his  own,  by  the  great  victory  of  Seld-ga-hara  in  1600.  Finally  over- 
throwing all  rivals  at  Osaka  in  1615,  he  founded  a  dynasty  of  Shoguns  thut 
ruled  the  land  in  profound  peace  for  two  and  a  half  centuries,  namely,  till 
1868.  Among  the  means  resorted  to  for  securing  this  end,  were  the 
ejection  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  the  closing  of  the  country  to 
foreign  trade.  Nagasaki  was  the  only  place  in  the  empire  at  which  any 
communication  with  the  outer  world  was  permitted ;  no  European  nation 
but  the  Dutch  was  allowed  to  trade  there,  and  even  Dutch  commerce  was 
restricted  within  narrow  limits.  At  last,  in  1853,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry  to 
insist  on  the  abandonment  of  the  Japanese  policy  of  isolation.  This  act 
of  interference  from  the  outside  gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  the  Shogunate, 
which  had  previously  been  weakened  by  internal  discoiLtek\^.  "V^.t^^s.^'^saSw 
in  its  ^11  dragged  down  the  whole  fabric  ot  me^«i^«\^«^'^'^'«^  ^"^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
On  ihe  one  hand,  the  Mikado  was  xeBtoteai  \o  Xha  ^<a^^v\»  ^^-^^^  "^^^ 
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had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  centuries  before.  On  the  other,  Eniopeanism 
(if  one  may  so  phrase  it)  became  supreme  in  every  branch  of  thot^ht  and 
activity.  The  natural  outcome  of  this  has  been  the  Europeanisation  of  the 
monarchy  itseK.  Not  only>has  the  Court  adopted  foreign  manners  and 
etiquette, — ^it  has  granted  a  Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Prussia ;  and 
the  Diet,  as  it  is  termed,  meets  yearly.  The  tendency  of  this  body  has 
always  been  towards  radicalism.  Japanese  trade  and  industry  have  devel- 
oped enormously  under  the  new  regime,  while  the  reconstruction  of  the 
army  and  the  creation  of  a  navy,  both  of  which  have  won  laurels  in  recent 
wars,  have  placed  Japan  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

The  following  are  the  chief  dates  of  Japanese  history : — 
^      /Accession  of  the  £bst  Milsado,  Jimmu  Tennd    . . . 

I'd 

ip  -R  -j  Prince  Yamato-take  conquers  S.W.  and  E.  Japan 
&p5  I  Conquest  of  Korea  by  the  Empress  Jii^d  ... 

'^      vFirst  Chinese  books  brought  to  Japan 

Buddhism  introduced  from  Korea 

Shotoku  Taishi  patronises  Buddhism     

Government  remodelled  on  Chinese  bureaucratic  plan 

Chinese  calendar  introduced 

Fujiwara  family  predominant 

The  Court  resides  at  Nara 

First  extant  Japanese  book  published  {Kqjiki)    

Printing  introduced 

Kydto  made  the  capital  

Invention  of  the  Hiragana  syllabary     

Struggle  between  the  houses  of  Taira  and  Minamoto. . 
Yoritomo  establishes  the  Shogunate  at  Kamakura 

Hoj5  family  predominant 

Eepulse  of  the  Mongols     

Two  rival  lines  of  MLkados,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts 

Ashikaga  dynasty  of  Shdguns 

The  Portuguese  discover  Japan       

St.  Francis  Xavier  arrives  in  Japan 

First  persecution  of  the  Christians 

Yedo  founded  by  leyasu    

Hideyoshi  invades  Korea 

Battle  of  SeM-ga-hara 

Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Shoguns       

Japan  closed  and  Christianity  prohibited 

The  Dutch  relegated  to  Deshuna    

Kaempfer  visits  Japan      

Last  eruption  of  Fuji 

Arrival  of  Commodore  Perry    

First  treaty  signed  with  the  United  States 

Great  earthquake  at  Yedo 

First  treaties  with  European  Powers     . . . 

Yokohama  opened  to  foreign  trade 

First  Japanese  embassy  sent  abroad 

Bombardment  of  Shimonoseki 

Civil  war  at  Kyoto     

The  Shogunate  abolished  and  the  Mikado  restored 

Cjyi]  war  between  Imperialists  suad  partisans  of  the  Shdguii 


B.C. 

660 
AJ). 
97-113 

200 

285 

552 

593-621 

600-800 

602 

670-1050 

709-784 

712 

770 

794 

809 

1156-1185 
1192 

1205-1333 
1274^1281 
1332-1392 
133&-1565 
1542 
1549 
1587 
1590 

1592-1598 
1600 

1603-1868 
1624 
1639 

1690-1692 
1708 
1853 
1854 
1855 

1857-1859 
1858 
1860 
1864 

1864-1865 
1868 
186&-1869 
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The  Mikado  removes  to  Yedo  (Tokyo) 
Abolition  of  feudal  system 
Tokyo-Yokohama  railway  opened 
Adoption  of  Gregorian  calendar 

Expedition  to  Formosa      

Wearing  of  swords  interdicted. . . 

Satsmna  rebellion       

New  Codes  published 

Constitution  promulgated 

First  Diet  met     

Victorious  war  with  China 
Formosa  added  to  the  empire  . . . 

Gk>ld  standard  adopted      

New  treaties  come  into  operation, 

brought  under  Japanese  law 
Japan  joined  European  powers  in  relief  of  Peking 

Anglo-Japanese  alliance ...     . 

Victorious  war  with  Bussia ;  protectorate  over  Korea. 


whereby  all  foreigners 


•      •  •  1 

1869 

•      •  • 

1871 

•  • 

.  1872 

•      •  • 

.  1873 

.. 

.  1874 

•       a  • 

.  1876 

•       •  • 

.  1877 

■       •  • 

.  1880-1906 

•       •  • 

.  1889 

•       •  • 

.  1890 

.. 

1894-1895 

•       •  • 

.  1895 

•       •  • 

.  1897 

•s  arc 

) 

^  ^ 

1899 

•    •  • 

.  1900 

•    •  • 

.  1902 

•    •  • 

.  1904-5 

24 — Japanese  Chbonologioal  Tables. 

The  Japanese,  instead  of  calculating  from  the  Christian  era,  employ 
what  are  called  "  year-names  :" — thus,  1907  is  the  40th  year  of  "  Meiji." 
Formerly,  also,  the  year  began  about  six  weeks  later  than  ours,  and  the 
calendar  was  lun^r,  making  all  dates  variable  from  year  to  year.  This  is 
what  is  occasionally  referred  to  in  the  present  volume  under  festivals,  etc., 
as  "  Old  Style.". 

The  following  tables,  adapted  by  permission  from  a  little  work 
compiled  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Ernest  Satow  for  private  circulation, 
will  &.cilitate  reference  to  Japanese  historical  dates. 

Table  L  gives  the  Japanese  Nengb  ot  "year-names,"*  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  the  equivalent  of  each  according  to  the  Christian 
cfdendar,  the  first  number  being  the  year  in  which  the  "year-name" 
commenced,  the  second  that  in  which  it  ended.  Some  few  may  appear 
to  be  repetitions  of  each  other,  for  instance,  M-reki  and  Yo-ryaku,  both 
representing  the  period  1160-1.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Chinese 
characters  ^/^,  with  which  this  "  year-name  "  is  written,  admit  of  being 
read  in  two  ways,  much  as,  among  ourselves,  some  persons  pronounce 
the  word  "  lieutenant "  lyootenant,  others  leftenant.  The  remaining  tables 
are  self-explanatory,  giving  as  they  do,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
of  the  Mikados,  Shdguns,  and  Begents,  witii  the  dates  of  their  reigns. 
Note  only  that  the  alternative  name  of  each  Shdgun  is  that  conferred  on 
him  posthumously.  For  instance,  the  ruler  known  to  history  as  leyasu, 
was,  so  to  say,  canonised  under  the  title  of  Tbshbgu, 

Another  system,  in  concurrent  use  with  the  "  year-names,"  is  that  of 
the  era  (Kigen)  of  the  first  Emperor,  Jimmu  Tenno,  who,  according  to  the 
accepted  chronology,  ascended  the  throne  in  660  B.  C,  as  mentioned 
above.  By  this  reckoning,  the  year  1907,  for  instance,  becomes  2567. 
This  method  of  dating  is,  however,  but  little  employed,  except  by  certain 
historipgraphers  and  in  school  text-books. 


♦  For  details,  see  "  Things  Japanese,"  ailicVe^  Time  wxQl  TtrtVasa*. 
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TABLE    I. 

The  Japankbe  "Yeab-u 


An-ci 

5E* 

1772-81 

Choji 

Sfs|iiot™ 

Eiiun 

At  1293-99 

Angea 

SS 

1175-77 

Choko 

^? 

1487-89 

EiTPlii 

iW  1160-61 

Anaei 

Se!  I85i-60 

Chokwaa 

g'<t  11G3-65 

Eiivkii 

ABt  1558-70 

Antei       $fl.  1227-29 

CliokjQ 

g.A  1010-44 

Eisbo 

A*|  1015-53 

Anwu 

?Sfll'  *Jfi8-70 

ChoreM 

go  1037-40 

Eisbo 

*iEj  1504-21 

JJunimei 

%m\  lifi9-97 

QieroJm 

ge  1(57-60 

Eiso 

im 

889-90 

Bunijio 

S»iai7-19 

Choshii 

g*113a-:K 

Eitotu 

*ajl38V84 

Bnn-an 

its 

14(4^9 

Cliototu 

gfg   995-99 

Eiwft 

*«!  1375-79 

Bimdiil 

Xl' 

1373-75 

Chowa 

6® 

1012-17 

Embun 

m^ 

1356-61 

Bnn-ei 

«7^C 

1261-75 

niido 

Al^ 

80(1-10 

Empo 

m 

1673-81 

Emiji 

Srfi'  1185-90 

Doi-ei 

*A  1521-28 

Encho 

iSJu 

923-31 

BnnM      1S:A]150I-04 

Doiho 

Artt!  701-Ul 

Engen 

1336-10 

Baiikwa  lift 

1801-18 

Duiji 

;JcfS  1128-31 

Engi 

m. 

901-23 

Bnnkyfl 

3tA 

lSDi-6* 

Dttifc%ii 

:J;(t|  615-50 

Enkei 

m 

130.^11 

Bun^ 

iijg.  lacMi 

EJcto 

,i<.B' 1096-97 

Enkjo 

S5 

1744-48 

Bnnroku  Ij:^  1592-96 

Ei-en 

tIvS    937-89 

Enkjt 

^x 

1069-74 

J)uDryiiltii'S:;g 

1234-35 

Eiho 

*K 

1081-34 

En-o 

m. 

1239-40 

EiiiLsi^i 

XEfc 

1818-30 

Eiji 

AtS 

1111-42 

EnryHku 

ws 

78a-«l6 

BodbM 

iitjE 

1406^7 

Eitjo 

*¥ 

1429-41 

Eniotn 

e» 

1489-83 

Bnii-wa 

jta 

1352-56 

EUo-Q 

7-kS. 

1113-lS 

Oembim 

s« 

I73fr-4I 

Chogen 

StL 

1028-37 

Eilnr.m 

*)R 

983-85 

Geneliii 

TCf 

1384^93 

jci«],« 

Sffi|939-1004 

Eimfta 

*S 

1165-66 

Gea-ei 

7C* 

1118-20 

Chronolo^cd  Tables. 


JinM       mm  724-29   Kei-6 


Jisho       M*  1177-81 


Jo-ei        |AA'  1233-33 


Kempo     ffiffi  1213-19 


Jogen       AS    976-78 


i  I2i9-5e 
k  1206-07 


Kengen    Kft  1301i-OS 


Kenji       m^- 1275-78 


KuakjB   jSJt  lltJIKflB 


Kennin    lit:  1201-04 


1211-13 
1370-72 
1276-68 


;gS  1303-06 


Kuhu       jSf  K- 1094-% 


1361-62 


Eajo         gj^    8ia-51 


1261-64 
1342-45 
1256-57 
1058-65 

1U2hH 
1555-58 
134tM6 
1844r48 


Kukoi       :^g  1387-89 


Kakitsii    giS  1141-44 


Kftccki      3t)f  1326-29 


KftTokii    Sjjf' 1225-27 


Kiisho      ^m,  S48-51 


Kuaho      K*' 1106-08 


Katei       gig'  1235-38 


S^  1648-52   Konin 
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KoreH 

ffitff,  1379-81 

KyQjn      kS 

1154-56 

Sbifofca 

mi&\  1384-87 

KoKiku 

?# 

1523-32 

MflD-en 

« 

18fi0-61 

Sho-an 

^S  1171-75 

Koabo 

IRIE 

1455-57 

3Ianji 

Kfd 

1658-Cl 

Sho-«n     !jES 

1299- 
1302 

Kotoku 

|Cti 

1452-55 

ManjH 

«i¥'  1024-26 

Slioclio    \lE^ 

1438-29 

Kowa 

Meiji 

M?S 

1868-- 

ShocM 

jEtf 

1324-20 

Eo-wa       5i$a  3381-81 

Mi'i-o 

95  as 

1492- 
1501 

Sh^en 

JES 

1259-«0 

^™bun  ^*1  ^^"^^-'^ 

Meireki 

MJff 

1655-58 

Shogen 

*7C 

1207-11 

Kwainpei^^  889-98 

Meitofai 

Mffi 

1390-94 

Sbohei     \lh^ 

931-38 

Kwainpo 

K(» 

1741-44 

MtiiwiL 

nasi  1764-72 

Sbobei 

lE^ 

1316-70 

KwBH-ei 

^71. 

1624-44 

Nimpei 

t'^  1151-54 

Shoho 

*K 

1074-77 

Ewan-en 

^m 

1748-Sl 

Nin-an 

t5£ 

3166-69 

ShohS 

iEffi 

1644.48 

Kwangen 

sa 

1243-47 

Ninji 

tM 

1240-43 

Shoji 

iEfS 

1199- 
1201 

Kwanji 

^fS  1087^9i 

Ninju 

fc* 

851-54 

SkbU 

iEiS 

1257-59 

KwaiJd 

^^  1229^32 

Smwa 

« 

885-89 

Shokei 

iEH  1339-33 

K-n-aako 

■^iU  3004-12 

0-an 

s* 

1309-76 

Shokju 

^J(.  1219-22 

Kn-unmn 

jSt  1017-24 

Ocho 

KR 

1311-12 

Sbo-o       iEffi  1288-93 

E^ran.6 

RKJ  1350-52 

0-ei 

K* 

1394^ 
1428 

Sho-o 

*® 

1652-65 

KwnnaBi 

H^^l       1801 

Olio 

e« 

1161-63 

SboreM 

E® 

990-95 

Kwansho^iE  1460-G6 

Qnia 

«t 

1467-69 

Slioreki 

*® 

1077-81 

Ewan- 
tolra 

ffi«s|  1044-40 

Otokn 

«^ 

1084-67 

SholBi 

g^ 

898-BOi 

Ewimwa 

sa 

985-67 

0«-a 

».«   361-6* 

Shofok\i 

*ffi 

1097-99 

Ejobo 

SS. 

1716-36 

EpUd 

S^ 

715-17 

Shotoku 

jEiaJ  1711-16  j 

Kyotoku 

^ffl 

14S2-5S 

EpkJnJa 

Bt 

123S-39 

Sbowa 

^«1 

834-48 

Kyowa 

?«I 

1801^04 

EeM-o 

« 

1338-42 

Shown 

iEW 

1312-17 

Jljlj-an   JasJ  1145-51 

tiftiko 

^« 

85i-57 

Shnclio 

*a|  686-701 
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Shujaka 

^m 

672-72 

Tencho 

^^ 

824rH34 

Tenaho 

%^ 

1131-32 

Taiji 

izf& 

1126-31 

Ten-ei 

5^71C 

1110-13 

Tensh5 

%JE 

1573-92 

Tembnn 

^3ft: 

1532-55 

Ten-en 

yim 

973-76 

Tentokti 

^m 

957-61 

Temmei 

^m 

1781-89 

Tengen 

^7C 

978-83 

Tenwa 

x^ 

1681-84 

Tempei- 
Hoji 

757-65 

Tenji 

Jim 

1124-26 

Tenyo 

nm 

1144-45 

Tempei- 
Jingo 

#13 

765-67 

Tenju 

5^S 

1375-81 

Tokuji 

mm 

1306-08 

Tempei- 
Shobo 

749-57 

Tenlri 

%m 

1053-58 

Wado 

^m 

708-15 

Tempo 

%^ 

1830-44 

Tennin 

^f^ 

1108-10 

Y5r6 

m^ 

717-24 

Tempiiku 

^i®  1233-34 

Tten-a"*^ 

^iiM 

•781-82 

Ydryaku 

fkm 

1160-61 

Tempyo 

^^ 

729-49 

Tenioku 

^^ 

970-73 

Yoso 

mm 

989-90 

Ten-au 

^^ 

857-59 

Tenryakn 

^® 

947-57 

Yowa 

mm 

1181-82 

TABLE  n. 


List  of  Mekadob.  f 


Ankan              534-535 

Fnahi-mi 

1288-98 

Go-Ichij6 

1017-36 

Ank5 

454-456 

Gemmyd 

708-715 

Go-Kame- 

yama 

1368-92 

Annei 

548- 
511b.c. 

Genshd 

715-723 

Go-Kashiwa- 
bara 

1501-62 

Antoku 

1181-85 

Go-Daigo 

1319-39 

Go-K6gon* 

1352-71 

Bidatsn 

572-585 

Go-Enyu* 

1372-82 

Go-Komatsu* 

1383-92 

Chuai 

192-200 

Go-Fukakusa 

1247-59 

Go-Komatsu 

1392- 
1412 

Chtikyo 

1222-22 

Go-FiiRhi-mi 

1299- 
1301 

Go-K6my5 

1644-54 

Daigo 

898-930 

Go-Hanazono 

1429-64 

Go-Miziino-o 

1612-29 

Enyli 

970-984 

Go-Horikawa 

1222-32 

Go-Momo- 

zono 

1771-79 

t  All  those  not  marked  B.  0.  are  eubseqnent  to  the  Cbx\A\h3B:tt^  ^'^^La'^'^^^^So. 
Mikados  are  printed  in  italics.    The  Royete^^a  "viXio^^  t^tsv^^  *s^«k  ^^  S:  vU^^Se^ssc^ 
•steriBk  belonged  to  the  Northern  Court  V?»«k  ^.  '^*>^^.  «^^  *=^^  ««2ssk?^'ft»<v  ^o^ 
^UstoriAzif  from  the  legitimate  line  ot  in,QC«nVoix. 
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Go-Mumkami 

13ia-68 

Jomei            ]  939-041 

Ewomma 

782-806 

Go-NaJli 

1537-5T 

Jiinna             «a4-ftl3 

Ewneaa 

985-986 

Go-Nijo 

1302-08 

Junnin 

758-764 

A/eisAD 

mo-is 

Go-HeiMi 

1046-a9 

Jnnloku 

lill-2l 

Momma 

687-707 

Oc-Siiea 

1243^ 

M™           |'°M..c 

Momcwono 

1747-62 

GoSiiiji 

1655-83 

JiiLmejama 

1260-74 

Moutolra 

S51-%6 

Go-Sakura- 
machi 

1763-^70 

KuUco 

71-130 

Mnmbimi 

947-987 

Gt>aftnjo 

1069-73 

Kensa             485-4S7 

MnietHU 

499-606 

Go^hinJmWB 

115G-58 

Keitfti 

507-531 

Nakii-mikiulo 

1710-35 

Gofihujaku 

1037-4S 

Kimmei 

540-571 

Nijo 

U59-65 

Go-Toba 

1185-98 

KoaiL 

2911I.C 

Nimmjo 

g34r^50 

tjo-THUchi- 
milnido 

1465- 
iSon 

Kobun 

672-672 

NinJteu 

488-498 

Go-Uda 

1275-87 

Kogen 

214- 
15SB.r 

Ninko 

1817-46 

Go-YSzei 

1587- 
Ifill 

JDi/yo;™ 

6*2-645 

Nintiikn 

313-399 

Saubzouo 

1308-18 

Sogou' 

1332-35 

Ggimachi 

155B-86 

Haaaei 

40e-*ll 

Kokiiku 

1817 

Ojin 

270-310 

HflizBi 

806-809 

Aofccn 

749-758 

Heigen 

1663-86 

Higaahi-yamn 

1087- 
1709 

Kolio 

885-887 

It«izei 

968-969 

Hocilftwa 

1107 

Komet 

1847-66 

Biuliii 

KIO-405 

Iclnjo 

9S7-1011 

Komjo  ' 

1336^8 

Itolnijo 

Il6d-6S 

Inkjo 

41i-453 

Kenin 

77&-781 

Saga 

810-823 

Itokn 

510- 
477B.C. 

Konos 

1142-55 

Sainmi 

655-661 

JimmTi 

66(1- 
585B.C. 

Koroi 

215I.X 

SAlcum-iQiLcliJ 

1736-47 

Jingo  ffoyo 

201-2C9 

RoHho 

475- 

Sinjo              1012^15 

/ 

jiio           JeacMae 

Kototu 

6eimu            |a3H90 

Okronologicol  Tables. 
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Seinei 

480-484 

Saxko 

593-628 

Tenchi 

668-671 

flenwa 

859-876 

Stdnin 

29B.C.- 

70A.D. 

Toba 

1108-23 

Senk^K'a 

536^539 

STiisei 

581- 
549B.C. 

Tsuchi- 

mikado 

1199- 
1210 

Shijo 

1233-42 

Sujin 

97-30B.C. 

Tsunumfihi 

484-484 

Shiralcawa 

1073-86 

Sujtin 

588-592 

Uda 

888-897 

Shoka 

1411-28 

Snko* 

1349-52 

Yomei 

586-587 

Shomu 

724-748 

Sutokn 

1124-41 

Yozei 

877-884 

Shotoica 

765-770 

Takaknra 

1169-80 

Ytlryakn 

457-459 

Shujakn 

931-946 

Temmn 

673-686 

TABLE   m. 


List  op  Shoqunb. 


Hidetada  (Taitokii-In) 

1605-1623 

Koreyasu 

1266-1289 

Hisa-ftkiia 

1289-1308 

Morikuni 

130a-1333 

leham  (ShimTnei-In) 

1760-1780 

Morinaga  (Oto-no-Miya) 

1333-1334 

lemitsa  (Taiyu-In) 

1623-1650 

Munctaka 

1252-1266 

lemochi  (Shdtoka-In) 

1858-1866 

Nariyoshi  (Shigenaga) 

1334-1338 

lenari  (Btinky5-In) 

1787-1838 

Sanetomo 

1203-1219 

lenobn  (Bunsho-In) 

1709-1713 

Takauji  (T5ji-In) 

1338-1356 

lesada  (ODkyo-In) 

1853-1858 

Tsnnayoshi  (Joken-In) 

1680-1709 

leahige  (Jnnshin-In) 

1745-1760 

Yoriie 

1202-1203 

letsnga  (Ttlsho-In) 

1713-1716 

Yoritomo 

1192-1199 

letsnna  (Gen-yli-In) 

1651-1680 

YoritHngu 

1244^1250 

leyEsn  (Tosho-gti) 

1603-1605 

Yoritsune 

^laas^^fwa^ 

leyosbi  (Shintoka-In) 

1838-1853\  YoB\a8aEL  yjjbVib-^iiN 

V^i^s^*^ 
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Yoshiharu  (Mansho-In) 

1521-1546 

Yoshimochi  (Shotei-In) 

1394-1423 

Yoshihide  (Daichi-In) 

156&-1568 

Yoshimune  (Yutoku-In) 

1716-1745 

Yoshihisa  (J6toku-In) 

1472-1489 

Yoahinobu  (Keiki) 

1867-1868 

Yoshikatsu  (Keiun-In) 

1441-1443 

Yoshinori  (Fnko-In) 

1429-1441 

YosMkazii  (Chdtoku-In) 

1423-1425 

Yoshinori  (H5ky6-In) 

1358-1367 

Yoshiki 

1490-1494 

Yoshitane  (Keirin-In) 

150&-1521 

Yoshimasu  { Jish5-In) 

1449-1472 

Yoshiteru  (Kogen-In) 

1548-1565 

YoshimitsTi  (Eokuon-In) 

136&-1394 

Yoshizumi  (H5ju-In) 

1494-1508 

TABLE  IV. 


List  op  the  Regents  {Shikken)  op  the  H5j5  Family. 


Tokimaaa 

Born. 
1136 

Died. 
1216 

Tokinmne 

Apptd. 
1261 

Died. 
1284 

YoshitoM 

Apptd. 
1205 

1227 

SadatoM 

1284 

1311 

Yasutoki 

1225 

1242 

Morotoki 

1301 

1311 

Tstmetoki 

1243 

1263 

Takatoki   • 

1312 

1333 

Tokiyori 

1246 

1263 

25. — List  of  Celebrated  Personages. 


The  following  Hst  of  celebrated  personages  referred  to  in  this  book, 
and  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  guides  when  explaining  objects  of  historical 
or  artistic  interest,  may  be  found  useful. 

Akahito  (flourished  circa  A.D.  700),  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  [Japan. 
His  full  name  was  Yamabe-no- Akahito. 

Antoku  Tenno,  an  ill-fated  infant  Mikado,  who  perished  at  sea  in 
A.D.  1185,  during  the  civil  war  waged  between  the  great  famihes  of 
Taira  and  Minamoto.    (See  also  end  of  Koute  48). 

AsAHiNA  Sabue5  (end  of  12th  century),  one  of  Yoritomo's  doughtiest 
retainers,  was  distinguished  by  almost  incredible  physical  strength.  He 
is  depicted  in  art  as  hurhng  great  rocks  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
flings  stalwart  rivals,  and  as  swimming  with  a  live  shark  under  each  arm. 
Baein  (1767-1818),  the  greatest  novehst  of  modern  Japan.  His  most 
famous  production  is  the  Hakkenden,  or  "Story  of  Eight  Dogs."  This 
amazingly  voluminoua  work  (it  Alls  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  six 
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Tolomes !)  sets  forth  the    adventures    of    eight   heroes    of    semi^canine 
parentage,  who  represent  the  eight  cardinal  virtues. 

Benkei,  or  Musashi-b5  Benkei  (12th  century),  was  Yoshitsune's 
&mous  henchman.  How  many  of  BenJkei's  achievements  are  historical,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  According  to  the  current  version,  he  was  eight  feet 
in  height,  strong  as  a  hundred  men,  and  had  even  in  early  years  performed 
so  many  deeds  of  violence  as  to  have  been  nicknamed  Oni-voaka,  "  the  Devil 
Youth."  Having  attempted  to  cut  down  Yoshitsune,  then  a  mere  stripling, 
on  the  Gojo  bridge  in  Kydto,  he  found  in  him  his  master  in  the  art  of 
fencing,  and  was  made  to  sue  for  quarter.  So  great  was  the  veneration 
thus  inspired  in  his  breast  that  he  thenceforth  attached  himself  to  Yoshi- 
tsune's fortunes,  and  died  batthng  in  his  cause.  The  fight  between  Yoshi- 
tsune and  Benkei  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  artists  of  Japan.  Another 
is  the  subterfuge  by  which  Benkei  made  way  for  his  master  and  their  little 
band  through  one  of  the  barriers  where,  at  that  time,  all  travellers  were 
liable  to  be  stopped.  He  pretended  that  he  was  a  priest  sent  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  and  therefore  privileged  to 
travel  free.  The  pictures  represent  him  reading  out  his  supposed 
ecclesiastical  commission  from  a  scroll  to  the  barrier-keepers,  who  were 
too  ignorant  of  letters  to  discover  the  feint.  This  story  is  the  subject  of 
a  popular  drama  called  Kanjin-cho. 
BusoN  (see  p.  59.) 

Ohikamatsu  Monzaemon  (1653-1724)  was  Japan's  foremost  playwright. 
His  dramas  are  stiU  immensely  popular. 
Oho  Dbnstj  (see  p.  57). 
Dabxjma  (Sanskrit,  Dharma), 
an  Indian  Buddhist  patriarch  of 
the  6th  century,  who  sat  for  nine 
years  in  profound  abstraction  till 
his  legs  rotted  away  and  fell  off. 

Date  Masamune  (1567-1636), 
Daimyd  of  Sendai,  is  chiefly  re- 
membered for  the  embassy  which 
he  despatched  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  King  of  Spain  in  1614.  This 
nobleman  was  eminent  as  a  war- 
rior, a  diplomatist,  and  a  patron 
of  learning  and  art. 

DBNGYd  Daishi  (flourished 
about  A.  D.  800)  was  the  first 
Buddhist  abbot  of  Hiei-zan,  near 
Kyoto.  He  made  a  long  sojourn 
in  China  for  the  purpose  of  esoteric 
study,  and  brought  back  with  him 
the  doctrines  of  the  Tendai  sect. 

En  no  Shokaku  was  a  famous 
Buddhist  saint  and  miracle-worker  of  the  7th  century,  and  the  first  human 
being  to  ascend  Haku-san,  Daisen,  Tateyama,  and  others  of  Jai)an's  highest 
mountains,  it  being  part  of  his  mission  to  bring  all  such  remote  and 
inaccessible  places  under  the  sway  of  Buddha.  Having  been  slandered  as 
a  'magician  and  condemned  to  death,  he  so  fortified  himself  by  the  use  of 
mystic  signs  and  formulsB  that  the  swords  of  the  executioners  sent  to 
behead  him  snapped  in  pieces ;  but  afterwards  he  fift^R  w««i  »Csssss^is^*^s^». 
air,  and  was  never  again  seen  by  •niOT^:*^  e^e.'^.  ^     ^-^  »^sas&. 

Enk5  Dakhi  (1133-121^^  ^aa  \Kmi  o1  xe»«^^^^s2^'^  ^,eBK.^^^s. 
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piovince  of  MiMasaka.  At  the  age  of  nine,  he  was  entered  as  a  papil  at  a 
seminary  in  his  native  province ;  but  his  teacher,  recognising  his  excep- 
tional powers,  sent  him  up  to  the  great  monastery  on  Hiei-zan  in  1147, 
with  a  letter  containing  only  these  words :  "  I  send  you  an  image  of  the 
great  sage  Monju."  On  the  letter  being  presented,  the  priest  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  asked  where  the  image  was,  and  was  much  astonished  when 
the  cMld  alone  appeared  before  him.  But  the  young  novice  soon  justified 
the  implied  estimate  of  his  great  intellectual  powers,  and  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies  that  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  judged  fit 
for  initiation  into  the  priesthood.  The  prospect  was  held  out  to  him  of 
ultimately  obtaining  the  headship  of  the  Tendai  sect ;  but  he  preferred  to 
devote  himseK  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  finally  developed  a  special 
doctrine  of  salvation,  or  the  road  to  tiie  "Pure  Land,"  from  whidi  the 
new  sect  was  named  Jodo,  this  word  having  the  same  meaning  as  the 
Sanskrit  SukhavdLti  or  "  Pure  Land,"  the  paradise  of  Amida.  In  1207  he 
settled  at  Eydto  near  the  site  of  t^e  present  monastery  of  Ghion-in,  and 
there  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

EsHiN  (942-1017),  a  Buddhist  abbot  who  is  famous  as  a  sculptor. 

Fobtt-Sbvbn  R5NINS.  Their  story,  too  long  to  be  told  here,  will  be 
found  in  Things  Japanese. 

FuJiWAEA  Family.  This,  the  greatest  of  Japan's  aristocratic  houses, 
traces  its  origin  back  to  mythological  times.  Already  in  the  seventh 
century,  its  th^n  head,  Eamatari,  was  regent  of  the  empire.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  its  members  engrossed  the  high  offices 
of  state  and  supplied  most  of  the  Mikados'  consorts.  Even  now,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Court  nobility  [Kuge)  are  of  Fujiwara  descent. 

Go-Daioo  Tenn5  (reigned  1319-1339)  was  a  Mikado  celebrated  for  his 
misfortunes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  throne  and  the  nation 
were  alike  trampled  under  foot  by  the  H5j6  "  Regents  "  at  Eamakuia ;  and 
his  endeavour  to  shake  off  their  domination  only  resulted,  after  much 
shedding  of  blood,  in  his  being  taken  prisoner  and  banished  to  the  OM 
Islands.  When  the  Hojo  fell  in  1333  under  the  sword  of  the  loyalist  warrior 
Nitta  Yoshisada,  the  Emperor  Go-Daigo  was  recalled  from  exile.  But  the 
times  were  not  ripe  for  fiie  aboUtion  of  mihtary  rule,  nor  was  Go-Daigo 
wise  in  his  choice  of  counsellors  after  his  restoration.  Ashikaga  Takauji, 
who  had  posed  as  the  champion  of  Imperial  rights,  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  to  become  Shogun  himself,  and  bribed  the  Mikado's  concubine 
Kado-ko  to  i)oison  her  lord's  mind  against  those  who  had  served  him 
most  Mthfully,  and  even  against  his  own  son.  Prince  Morinaga  (also 
known  as  Oto-no-miya),  who  was  declared  a  rebel,  cast  into  a  dungeon  at 
Kamakura,  and  there  mturdered.  Go-Daigo  repented  of  his  folly  and 
weakness  when  it  was  too  late.  Takauji  left  Kyoto,  and  the  army  sent  to 
smite  him  received  such  a  crushing  defeat  that  Go-Daigo  was  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Thereupon  Takauji  set  another  Mikado  on  the  throne. 
But  as  Go-Daigo  continued  to  be  recognised  by  many  as  the  rightful 
ruler,  the  sovereignty  was  split  into  two  rival  branches,  called  the 
Southern  (legitimate)  and  the  Northern  (usurping)  Courts.  After  sixty 
years  of  strife  and  misery,  the  Northern  Court  triumphed  in  1392,  the 
representative  of  the  Sou^ern  dynasty  handing  over  to  it  the  Imperial 
regalia.  Go-Daigo  perished  at  an  early  period  of  the  stn^gle.  His  Court 
— if  we  may  so  call  the  mountain  fastness  where  he  mostly  encamped-^ 
was  at  Yo£diino,  whose  position  to  the  south  of  Kyoto  was  the  origin  ctf 
the  epithet  "  Southern  "  apphed  to  it  by  Japanese  historians. 

Gyooi  Bosatsxt  (670-749),  a  Korean  by  birth,  and  a  Buddhist  abbot 
And  saint,  is  the  subject  of  many  artistic  fictions.    He  is  credited  not  only 


with  the  inyention  oi  the  potter's  wheel,  which  was  certainly  tised  in 
Japan  befcse  his  time,  but  with  a  number  of  important  wood-carvings  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  ware  called  after  him,  Oyogi-yaM,  is  earthen- 
ware,—dark,  glossy,  very  soHd,  having  wave-lines  in  the  interior,  and  on 
the  ontside  a  pattern  resembling  the  impression  made  by  matting. 

Haohiman  Tab5,  lit.  the  First-Bom  of  the  God  of  War,  was  a  famous 
general  of  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  whose  real  name  was  Minamoto-no- 
Toei^e,  and  whose  vigorous  personahty  created  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
!Bfinamoto  or  Genji  family.  He  it  was  who  conquered  Northern  Japan  (the 
legion  beyond  Sendai),  and  brought  those  hitherto  barbarous  provinces  into 
permanent  subjection  to  the  Imperial  sway.  Artists  often  depict  an 
episode  in  his  career  which  showed  his  skiU  as  a  strategist,  namely,  his 
discovery  of  an  ambush  among  the  rushes,  which  he  inferred  from  the 
disturbed  flight  of  the  wild-geese  overhead.  Like  many  other  turbulent 
spirits  of  that  time,  he  forsook  the  world  and  became  a  Buddhist  monk 
at  the  approach,  of  old  age. 

HiDABi  Jimgob5  (see  p.  59). 

HminrosHi  (1536-1598),  commonly  known  as  the  Taiko  Hideyoshi — 
the  wend  Tbiko  being  a  title  indicative  of  exalted  rank — ^has  sometimes 
been  called  the  Napoleon  of  Japan.  Of  low  birth  and  so  ugly  as  to  earn  the 
nickname  of  '*  Monkey  Face,"  Hideyoshi  worked  his  way  up  by  sheer  will, 
hard  ^^ting,  and  far-sighted  abihty,  to  the  position  of  Nobunaga's  most 
trusty  lieutenant;  and  when  that  rule  died  in  1582,  Hideyoshi,  having 
slain  his  chief  enemies  and  captured  Kyoto,  became  practically  monarch 
of  Japan  with  the  title  of  Begent  {Kwampaku)^  which  till  then  had  never 
been  accorded  to  any  but  the  highest  nobility.  Hideyoshi  carried  out 
many  wise  measures  c^  internal  policy,  such  as  financial  reform,  the 
improvement  of  the  great  cities  of  Ey5to  and  Osaka,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  maritime  trade.  He  was  also  more  merciful  to  his  foes  and  rivals 
than  his  predecessor  Nobunaga  had  been.  His  greatest  failing  was  the 
vulgar  ambition  of  the  parvenu.  His  dream  was  to  conquer  China  and 
become  Emperor  of  the  whole  East.  As  a  first  step  towards  this,  he  sent 
an  army  across  the  straits  to  Korea  under  command  of  the  celebrated 
generals  Eato  Eiyomasa  and  Konishi  Yukinaga, — the  latter  a  Christian, 
as  were  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  expedition.  Korea  was  ruined,  and 
Japan  nowise  benefited.  Hideyoshi's  death  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  trooi)s  from  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
his  own  family  power  which  he  had  hoped  to  render  hereditary. 

HiBHIOAWA  MOBONOBU   (SCC  p.  58). 

HiToifABO  (flourished  circa  A.  D.  700)  was  one  of  Japan's  earliest 
great  poets,  and  the  rival  of  Akahito.  His  full  name  was  EaMnomoto-no- 
Hitomaro. 

HdJd  Famtly.  Established  first  at  Hojd,  then  at  Kamakura  in  Eastern 
Japan,  this  family  governed  the  empire  as  military  regents  from  1205  to 
1333  under  the  nominal  rule  of  Shdguns  living  at  Ky5to.  Hoj5  Tokimune 
made  his  rule  (1261-1284)  illustrious  by  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol  fleet 
which  Kublai  Khan  had  sent  to  invade  Japan. 

HoKiTSAi  (see  p.  58). 

Iemitsu  (1604-1651),  the  third  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  in- 
herited the  administrative  abihty  of  his  grandfather  leyasu,  and  devoted 
his  peaceful  reign  to  perfecting  the  system  of  government  established  by 
that  prince,  including  the  elaborate  system  of  espionage,  touching  which 
early  European  writers  on  Japan  have  so  much  to  say,  T<i\asss.  Sss»  ?ss«.*^^ 
rule  according  to  which  all  the  Daimyoa  ^eift  c3tJ^«eA."«iTft5s^5ifc  ^^^^^^^  r^^ 
the  year  in  Yedo,  and  to  leave  tYieit  taim^e*  >2CL«tft  ^>aK3ia^»%«^  ^ficsswssi^ 
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oilier  half.  It  was  also  lemiisu  who  suppressed  Christianity  as  dangerous 
to  the  state,  and  closed  up  the  country  against  all  foreigners  except  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese,  who  were  permitted  to  trade  at  Nagasaki  under 
humiliating  restrictions.  In  fact,  it  was  lemitsu  who  consolidated  what  we 
call  "  Old  Japan."    His  tomb  is  at  Nikko  near  that  of  leyasu. 

Ieyasu  (1542-1616),  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  altogether  the 
greatest  ruler,  that  Japan  has  ever  produced,  was  by  birth  one  of  the 
small  Daimyos  of  the  province  of  Mikawa,  and  a  scion  of  the  noble  &,mily 
of  Minamoto.  His  own  surname  was  Tokugawa.  Having  served  under 
both  Nobunaga  and  the  Taikd  Hideyoshi,  he  profited  by  the  latter's  death 
in  1598  to  make  war  on  his  infant  son  Hideyori,  seized  the  great  castle 
of  Osaka,  btprnt  the  Taikd's  celebrated  palace  of  Momoyama  at  Fushimi, 
and  finally,  in  the  year  1600,  defeated  aU  his  enemies  at  the  battle  of 
Seki-ga-hara,  a  small  village  in  the  province  of  Omi,  now  a  station  on  the 
Tokaidd  Bailway.  Meanwhile  he  had,  in  1590,  moved  his  own  head- 
quarters from  Shizuoka,  where  they  had  been  for  many  years,  to  Yedo, 
then  an  unimportant  fishing-village,  which  he  chose  on  account  of  the 
strategic  advantages  of  its  position.  In  1603  he  obtained  from  the /ain^a?!^ 
Court  of  Kyoto  the  title  of  Shogun,  which  was  borne  by  his  descendants 
during  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  unbroken  peace,  till  Commodore  Perry's 
arrival  in  1853  led  to  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  to  the  break-up  of 
Japanese  feudalism  and  dualism.  The  statecraft  which  caused  so  long  a 
reign  of  peace  under  one  dynasty  to  take  the  place  of  the  secular  strx^gles 
between  petty  warring  clueftains,  consisted  principally  in  maintaining 
a  balance  of  power  whereby  the  rivalries  of  the  greater  Daimyds  were 
played  off  against  each  other,  and  in  the  annexation  to  the  Shogun's  own 
domain,  or  to  those  of  his  nearest  relatives,  of  large  strips  of  territory  in 
all  portions  of  the  Empire.  These  served  as  coigns  of  vantage,  whence, 
in  those  days  of  difficult  communication,  the  actions  of  each  Daimyo  could 
more  easily  be  controlled.  leyasu  held  in  his  own  grasp  all  the  military 
resources  of  the  country,  and  forced  aU  the  Daimyds  to  regard  themselves 
as  his  feudatories.  He  likewise  had  the  Court  of  Ky5to  strictly  guarded, 
— nominally  as  a  protection  for  the  sacred  Mikado  against  rebel  foes,  but 
in  reality  to  prevent  His  Majesty,  who  stiU  retained  the  semblance  of 
Imperial  power,  from  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  fetters  which  made 
him  a  passive  instrument  in  the  Shogun's  hands.  leyasu  furthermore 
built  powerful  strongholds,  made  new  highways,  established  a  system  of 
posts,  and  promulgated  laws,  which — ^if  we  accept  the  theory  of  paternal 
government  alike  in  politics  and  in  the  family — were  very  wise,  and 
which  were  in  any  case  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  Japan  had 
previously  known.  When  the  government  had  been  established  on  a  firm 
footing  in  1605,  leyasu  followed  the  usual  Japanese  custom  of  abdicatii^ 
in  favour  of  his  son.  He  retired  to  Shizuoka,  and  spent  the  evening  of 
his  life  in  encouraging  the  renaissance  of  Japanese  hterature  which  had 
just  begun.  To  his  munificence  is  owing  the  editio  princeps  of  many 
an  important  work.  His  political  testtiment,  known  as  the  "  Legacy  of 
leyasu,"  embodied  the  rules  of  paternal  government  by  which  his  suc- 
cessors were  forever  to  be  guided ;  but  (owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  long  been  kept  from  public  knowledge)  its  authenticity 
has  been  doubted.  leyasu  was  first  buried  at  Kuno-zan,  not  far  from 
Shizuoka,  in  a  beautiful  shrine  on  a  castle-like  eminence  overlooking  the 
sea.  In  the  year  1617,  his  remains  were  removed  to  their  present  still 
grander  resting-place  at  Nikkd.  The  dynasty  of  Shdguns  founded  by 
leyasu  is  called  the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  from  the  surname  of  the  family. 

JkszKA.WA   QoEMON  (end  of  16th  century),   the   most   notorious   of 
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Japanese  lobbers,  is  credited  witli  having  possessed  the  physical  strength 
of  thirty  ordinary  men.  Being  at  last  captured  at  the  age  of  thirty-seyen, 
he  and  his  young  son  Ichiro  were  condemned  to  be  boiled  to  death  in  a 
cauldron  of  oil,  which  sentence  was  carried  out  in  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Eamogawa  at  Ky5to.  In  accordance  with  custom,  the  criminal  composed 
a  death-soi^,  which  ran  as  follows : 

Ishikaica  ya 

Hama  no  masago  wa 
Tsukuru  to  mo 

Yo  ni  nusubUo  no 
Tane  vxi  tsukimaji 

which  may  be  rendered  thus,  "  Though  the  stony-bedded  rivers  {ishi-kawa, 
a  pun  on  his  own  name)  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  come  to  an  end, 
the  line  of  thieves  shall  never  come  to  an  end." 

IwASA  Matahei  (see  p.  58). 

JiCAKU  Daishi  (A.D.  794r-864),  a  celebrated  Buddhist  abbot.  Like 
many  others  of  his  time  and  profession,  he  visited  China  in  quest  of 
religious  and  magical  lore. 

JiMMXJ  Tenn5,  that  is,  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  is  accounted  by  the 
Japanese  annalists  the  first  human  sovereign  of  their  country,  which  had 
till  then  been  ruled  over  by  the  Shintd  gods.  Jimmu  Tenn5  was  himself 
descended  from  the  Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu,  and  consequently  semi- 
divine.  The  orthodox  account  of  his  career  is  that,  starting  from  Kyushu 
in  the  extreme  west  of  Japan,  he  rowed  up  the  Inland  Sea  with  a  band 
of  devoted  warriors,  subduing  the  aborigines  as  he  went  along,  in  virtue 
of  the  commission  which  he  had  received  from  Heaven.  After  much 
fighting  in  what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Bizen  and  Yamato,  and  many 
miraculous  occurrences,  he  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  and  was  buried  at  Kashiwabara  in  Yamato,  where  his  capital  had 
been  established  after  the  conquest.  The  date  assigned  for  his  accession 
is  the  11th  February,  660  B.C.,  the  anniversary  of  which  day  has  been 
made  a  public  holiday  during  the  present  reign,  and  was  chosen  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1889,  evidently  with  the  desire  to 
strengthen  the  popular  belief  in  the  authenticity  and  continuity  of  Japa- 
nese history.  Jimmu  Tenno  and  his  successors  during  many  centuries 
have,  however,  been  condemned  as  myths  by  competent  European  in- 
vestigators, though  it  is  allowed  that  the  Jimmu  legend  may  possibly  be 
an  echo  of  some  actual  invasion  of  Central  Japan  by  western  tribes  of 
adventurers  in  very  early  days. 

Jingo  £6a5,  that  is,  the  Empress  Jingd,  ruled  over  Japan,  according 
to  the  native  annalists,  from  A.D.  201  to  269,  when  she  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred ;  but  Mr.  Aston,  the  leading  authority  on  early  Japanese 
history,  while  not  denying  the  existence  of  this  Japanese  Semiramis, 
relegates  most  of  her  mighty  deeds  to  the  realm  of  fable.  The  chief  legend 
connected  with  her  is  that  of  the  conquest  of  Korea,  to  which  country 
she  crossed  over  with  a  gallant  fleet,  aided  by  the  fishes  both  great  and 
small  and  by  a  miraculous  wave,  and  whence  she  returned  only  after 
receiving  the  abject  submission  of  the  king.  During  the  three  years  of 
her  absence  in  Korea,  she  held  in  her  womb  her  son  Ojin,  who  is  worship- 
ped as  Hachiman,  the  God  of  War.  Next  she  turned  her  attention  east- 
wards, and  going  in  her  fleet  up  the  Inland  Sea,  smote  the  rebels  of 
Yamato,  as  Jimmu  Tenn5  is  said  to  have  done  before  her.  I]ajiftjfe^>J^.Ni56s» 
been  suspected  tiiat  the  two  legenda  axe  \i\k^  ^^irjSa^^^^sstfs^iS!*  ^^ 
stony.  . 
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JocRo,  the  most  original  of  Japan's  mediseyal  sculptors,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Go-Ichijo  (A.D.  1017-1036).  He  carved 
Buddhist  subjects. 

JdsETsu,  (see  p.  57). 

Kagekiyo  (second  half  of  12th  century)  was  a  famous  warrior  of  the 
Taira  family,  to  whom  various  picturesque  legends  attach.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  disguised  himself  as  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  took  part  in  a  grand 
temple  service  as  an  opportunity  for  attempting  the  life  of  Yoritomo. 
After  the  ruin  of  his  party,  he  put  out  his  own  eyes,  in  order  not  to  see  the 
triumph  of  the  rival  house  of  Minamoto. 

Kano,  the  family  name  of  a  celebrated  school  of  painters  (see  p.  57). 
The  Japanese  custom  of  adoption  is  the  key  to  the  apparent  mystery  of  so 
many  men  similarly  gifted  arising  in  one  family. 

KATd  EiYOMASA  was  one  of  Hideyoshi's  generals  in  the  invasion  of 
Korea  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Christians. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Japanese  heroes,  and  is  worshipped — 
chiefly  by  the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhists — ^under  the  name  of  Seisho  Ed. 

Eesa  Gozen  (12th  century)  is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  story. 
Though  she  was  already  wedded  to  another,  her  beauty  inspired  an 
amorous  passion  in  the  breast  of  a  cousin  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  demand  her  of  her  mother.  Alarmed  for  her 
mother's  safety,  Kesa  Gozen  feigned  consent  to  his  adulterous  wishes,  but 
on  condition  that  he  would  first  kill  her  husband.  Then  taking  her 
husband's  place  in  bed,  she  awaited  the  assassin.  The  cousin  accordingly 
entered  the  room  at  midnight,  and  carried  into  effect  his  murderous 
intent,  but  was  so  horrified  on  discovering  who  his  victim  was  that  he 
forsook  the  world  and  became  a  monk,  and  finally  a  saint  under  the  name 
of  Mongaku  Shdnin. 

EiYOMOBi  (1118-1181)  was  head  of  the  great  house  of  Taira  during  its 
struggles  with  the  rival  house  of  Minamoto,  and  during  the  brief  period 
of  triumph  which  preceded  its  final  overthrow  at  Dan-no-ura.  Frcmi  the 
year  1156  until  his  death,  Kiyomori  was  all-powerful,  engrossing  aU  the 
highest  offices  of  state  for  his  own  kinsmen,  and  governing  the  palace 
through  his  kinswomen,  where  boy  Mikados  succeeded  each  other  like 
shadows  on  the  throne.  To  suit  his  own  convenience,  he  changed  the 
capital  for  a  time  from  Kyoto  to  Fukuwara  near  the  site  of  modem  Kobe, 
— an  act  of  high-handed  autocracy  which  was  bitterly  resented  by  the 
courtiers  and  the  nobility,  whose  habits  were  interfered  with  and  their 
resources  taxed  by  the  double  move.  While  irritating  the  upper  classes 
by  his  nepotism  and  overbearing  demeanoxir,  he  ground  down  the  common 
people  by  his  exactions,  and  endeavoured  utterly  to  exterminate  the 
Minamoto  family.  The  famous  beauty  Tokiwa  Cfozen,  handmaiden  to 
Yoshitomo,  was  forced  to  yield  to  his  embraces  in  order  to  save  the  life 
of  her  infant,  the  future  hero  Yoshitsune  ;  and  every  woman  that  pleased 
his  fancy  had  to  minister  to  his  lust.  His  eldest  son  Shigemori  re- 
monstrated with  him  in  vain.  But  the  storm  did  not  break  in  his  time. 
He  died  in  his  bed,  leaving  his  whole  house  to  perish  four  years  later  in  a 
sea  of  blood. 

KdBo  Daishi  (774-834),  the  most  famous  of  all  Japanese  Buddhist 
saints,  was  noted  equally  as  preacher,  painter,  sculptor,  calligraphist,  and 
traveller.  Had  his  life  lasted  six  hundred  years  instead  of  sixty,  he 
could  hardly  have  graven  all  the  images,  scaled  all  the  mountain  peaks, 
confounded  all  the  sceptics,  wrought  all  the  miracles,  and  performed  all 
the  other  feats  with  which  he  is  popularly  credited.  Byobu-ga-ura,  near 
tlie  modern  shrine  of  Kompira  in  Shikoku,  was  his  birth-place,  •  ]ffis 
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oono^itiou  vas  miiacxiloiis,  aiid  he  came  into  Uie  world  witb  bis  hands 
folded  as  if  in  ■pta.yet.  He  entered  the  pneBtbood  in  AJ).  793.  VorioiiB 
l^ends  aie  told  ot  the  trioJa  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  evil  epirita 
dntdng  his  noritiate.  At  Cape  Moroto  in  Toaa,  dragons  and  other  mon- 
steis  appeared  out  of  the  sea.  and  disturbed  him  in  bis  dSTotiona.  Hese 
he  diove  away  b;  repeatii^  mystio  f<»iniil»  called  Daram,  and  by  epitling 
at  Qiem  the  laya  of  Uie  evening  atnr  which 
had  flown  from  heaven  iolo  his  month. 
At  a  temple  bnilt  by  him  on  this  spot,  he 
was  constantly  annoyed  by  hol^oblins 
who  forced  Mm  toent«r  into  conversation  ; 
but  be  finally  got  rid  of  them  by  surround- 
ing himself  with  a  consecrated  enclosure 
into  which  Qiey  were  unable  to  enter 
against  his  will.  Having  been  sent  to 
China  as  a  student  in  BOl,  much  as 
pnmtising  Japanese  youths  are  sent  to 
Eoiope  or  Amedca  to-day,  he  became  the 
favooiite  disciiJe  of  the  great  abbot  Hai- 
two  (Jap.  Hei-kwa),  by  whom  be  was 
chained  to  oarry  back  to  Japan  the  tenets 
of  the  YogacluLrya,  or.  as  it  is  called  in 
Japan,  Shmgon  sect,  which  occupies  itself 
greatly  vrith  myHtio  formulra.  magio  spells, 
and  inoautatioiLS.  Eobo  Daiabi  returned 
home  in  B06.  bringing  witb  him  a  large 
qnantity  of  Buddhist  books  and  devotional 
objects,  and  in  810  was  installed  as  abbot 
ot  Tojl  in  KyoK).  A  few  years  later  be  founded  tha  great  monastery  of 
£5ya-Ban  in  KiBhii,  where  he  spent  the  closing  days  of  a  Ufe  ot  incessant 
tail.  It  is  asserted  that  he  did  not  die,  but  merely  retired  into  a  vaulted 
tomb,  where  he  still  awaits  the  coming  of  Miroku,  the  Buddhist  Messiah. 
Among  the  innumerable  great  deeds  with  which  tbia  saint  is  credited,  is 
the  invention  cf  the  Hiiagana  syllabary.  It  should  be  not«d  that  the  name 
Kobo  Daishi  (ht.  the  Great  Teacher  Spreading  Abroad  the  Law)  is  a 
posQitmioas  title  conferred  on  him  by  the  Empeior  Daigo  in  the  year  921. 
His  name  while  olive  was  Kukai. 

KoDOBi,  lord  of  EnahQ  (15T7-1&45),  conitier  to  Eideyoahi  and  leyosn. 
was  Que  h^est  authority  <A  his  i^  on  the  tea  ceremonies  (cAo-iw-yu)  and 
all  the  oc^nate  esthetic  pursuits  which  that  term  sums  up  to  the  Japanese 
mind, — curio-collectiiig,  for  instance,  and  the  laying  out  of  landscape 
gardens.  The  still  existii^  sdjool  of  flower  arrangement  (ffiisAa-ryli) 
derived  from  him  distingtushes  itself  from  others  by  its  greater  elabomte- 
nees  and  artlflctality. 

Eoniu  TiSANOBi,  also  called  Bingo-no-Saburo.  was  a  h^h-born 
warrior  of  the  11th  century,  celebrated  for  bis  romantic  loyalty  to  the 
Empeior  Oo-Daigo,  When  that  ill-fated  monarch  was  being  carried  off  to 
exile  by  the  minions  of  the  nsuiping  bouse  of  Hojo.  the  faithful  young 
soldier  endeavonred  to  rescue  him  on  the  road.  Having  failed  not  only 
in  this,  but  even  in.  gaining  access  for  a  moment  to  his  master's  person. 
'Bikanori  hit  aa  a  method  of  communication  ohamcteristically  esthetio  and 
Japanese.  Steahng  at  night  into  the  garden  of  the  inn  ■whB.ife 'daB.\Hi:'jK*iiii- 
party  had  halted,  hesorapedpMtoittw^iwttii-B.  Ai'™tl-'«R«^«™*''*^*^™" 
it  wrote  the  following  line  ot  poetoy  *. 
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which,  being  interpreted,  signifies 

"Heaven!   destroy  not  Kosen, 
For  he  is  not  witiiont  a  Hanrei ! " 

the  allusion  being  to  an  ancient  Chinese  Mng,  who,  after  twenty  years  of 
warfare,  was  at  length  helped  to  victory  by  the  prowess  of  a  faithful 
vassal.  When  day  broke,  the  soldiers,  seeing  the  writing,  but  being  too 
ignorant  to  decipher  it,  showed  it  to  their  Imperial  captive,  who  at  once 
understood  that  it  referred  to  himself  and  was  meant  to  intimate  that 
faithful  friends  were  at  hand.  The  choice  of  a  cherry-tree  was  not  the 
least  significant  part  of  the  deed ;  for  that  tree  is  in  Japan  the  emblem 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  Later  on,  Takanori  died  fighting  for  his  sover- 
eign, and  artists  still  love  to  reproduce  that  scene  of  his  life  in  which 
loyalty  and  delicacy  were  so  well  combined. 

KoMACECE  (full  name  Ono-no-Komachi),  the  most  famous  of  Japan's 
many  poetesses,  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th 
century,  and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  national  mind  by  her  beauty, 
her  talents,  and  the  miserable  old  age  which  was  the  reward  of  her  pride 
and  frailty ;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  her  career.  Every  branch 
of  art  borrows  motives  from  Komachi's  life.  "She  is  shown,"  says 
Anderson,  "  in  her  days  of  pride  and  luxury,  drawing  rain  down  upon 
the  parched  earth  by  the  numbers  of  her  magic  verse,  bringing  to  shame 
the  rival  who  sought  to  fasten  upon  her  the  st^ma  of  plagiarism  and 
falsehood ;  courted  by  the  noblest  of  the  brilliant  band  that  surrounded  the 
throne, — ^and  again,  without  a  step  of  transition,  old,  enfeebled,  clad  in 
unclean  rags,  begging  her  way  from  door  to  door  until  she  died,  rotted,  and 
became  the  food  of  dogs  on  the  highway — a  moral  illustration  oi  the 
Buddhistic  text,  *A11  is  vanity,'  that  the  artist  never  tires  of  repeating, 
and  sometimes  elaborates  with  sickening  detail." 

KoBiN  (see  p.  53). 

Kose-no-Kanaoka  (see  p.  56). 

KuMAGAi  Naozane,  a  warrior  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century, 
took  his  surname  from  the  town  of  Eumagai  in  the  province  of  Musashi, 
which  he  received  as  a  fief  from  Yoritomo.  The  most  striking  incident  in 
his  life  was  his  encounter  with  Atsumori  at  the  battle  of  Ichi-no-tani  not 
far  from  Kobe,  in  the  year  1184.  Atsumori  was  a  delicate  young  nobleman 
of  the  'Taira  family,  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  when  the  city  of 
Fukuwara  had  been  taken  by  the  Minamoto,  sought  safety  like  the  rest  of 
his  kindred  in  flight  on  board  a  junk,  but  being  pursued  by  Eumagai 
Naozane,  had  to  fight  for  his  life.  He  succumbed  to  the  veteran,  who, 
tearing  off  his  helmet  the  better  to  sever  his  head,  beheld  the  youthful  face 
and  was  struck  with  pity  and  sympathy,  his  own  son  having  fallen  earlier 
in  the  day.  He  reflected,  however,  that  to  spare  the  boy's  life  might  only 
cause  him  to  fall  into  more  ruthless  hands.  So  partly  out  of  compassion, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his 
first  purpose.  Atsumori  submitted  to  his  fate  with  heroic  courage,  while 
Naozane,  overwhelmed  with  bitter  remorse,  vowed  never  more  to  bear 
arms,  but  to  forsake  the  world  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
praying  for  the  soul  of  the  fair  youth  whose  life  he  had  so  unwillingly 
taken.  He  restored  to  Atsumori's  father  the  head  and  the  other  spoils 
which  he  had  gained,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  went  to  Kyoto 
and  entered  the  cloister  of  Kurodani,  where  numerous  relics  of  him  are 
shown  to  this  day.  The  story  has  been  dramatised  under  the  title  of 
Atsumori. 
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£tjsx7N0EI  Masashige,  also  called  Nanko  (first  half  of  14th  century), 
is  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  for  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  throne. 
Had  the  Emperor  Go-Daigo  listened  to  his  advice,  the  rising  power  of  the 
house  of  Ashikaga  might  have  been  crushed.  As  it  was,  Masashige  was 
unequally  pitted  against  a  superior  foe ;  and  when  his  army  had  been 
annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Minato-gawa  near  the  modern  city  of  K5be, 
in  1336,  he  and  a  little  band  of  personal  follQwers  committed  haraJdri 
rather  than  surrender.  A  scene  which  painters  often  delineate  is  Masa- 
shige, about  to  die,  presenting  to  his  young  son  a  scroll  containing  the 
Imperial  acknowledgment  of  his  doughty  deeds. 

Kyosai  (1831-1890),  an  artist  noted  for  vigorous  drawing  and  for 
caricature. 

Masakado  (killed  A.  D.  940)  was  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese 
rebels,  and  the  only  one  who  ever  went  so  far  as  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  title  of  Mikado.  For  details,  see  under  NarUa  (Route  5,  Sect.  11),  and 
the  temple  of  Kanda  Myojin  in  Tokyo. 

Masamune,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  swordsmiths,  of  whom 
the  most  eminent  was  Masamune  Qoro  Nyud5,  who  flourished  circa  A.D. 
1300. 

MiCHizANE  (see  Tenjin). 

MiNAMOTo  or  Genji  Famtly.  Sprung  from  a  Mikado  of  the  9th 
century,  this  family  produced  an  exceptional  number  of  eminent  men. 
It  fought  with  and  triumphed  over  its  rivals,  the  Taira,  in  the  12th  century, 
when  its  head,  Yoritomo,  was  made  Shogun.  Apart  from  two  or  three 
Imperial  princes,  no  other  family  ever  claimed  that  ofl&ce ;  the  Ashikaga 
and  Tokugawa  lines  of  Shdguns  were  all  of  Minamoto  blood. 

MiTo  KoMON  (1622-1700),  second  Daimyo  of  Mito,  a  near  relative 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  heli)ed  greatly  though  unwittingly  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  their  house,  and  of  the  whole  feudal  system  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  by  means  of  his  celebrated  historical  work,  the  Dai  Nikon 
Sh%  which  first  reminded  thoughtful  men  that  the  Shoguns  were  usurpers, 
and  the  Mikados  the  only  rightful  rulers  of  Japan.  He  also  patronised  the 
new  school  of  Shinto  literati,  whose  studies  led  them,  and  finally  the 
majority  of  the  educated  public,  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  supjxwed  to  have  existed  in  pre-Buddhistic  and  pre-feudal  days. 
Popular  tradition  ascribes  to  this  prince  many  fanciful  undertakings,  such 
as  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  great  bell  from  the  river  at  Konodai,  and  to 
find  the  bottom  of  the  kaname-ishi  at  Kashima,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  pivot  of  the  world. 

The  succeeding  Daimyds  of  the  house  of  IVIito  inherited  the  literary 
and  political  views  of  their  great  ancestor.  As  late  as  1840,  the  then 
prince,  "  tired  of  preaching  Shinto  and  of  persuading  the  Shdgun  to  hand 
over  his  authority  to  the  Mikado,  resolved  to  take  up  arms  and  to  try 
the  wager  of  battle.  To  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  he  seized  the  Buddhist 
monasteries,  and  melted  down  their  enormous  bronze  bells,  and  cast  them 
into  cannon.  By  prompt  measures  the  Shogun  suppressed  his  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  imprisoned  him  for  twelve  years,  releasing  him  only  in 
the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  Perry."*  The  son  of  this 
stout  old  imperialist  became  the  last  of  the  Shoguns,  and  accomplished 
what  his  ancestors  had  laboured  for,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  his 
rank  and  power  to  the  Mikado. 

MoNGAKu  ShSnin  (scc  Kesa  Gozen). 

MoTOOBi  NoBiNAGA  (1730-1801)  was  the  prinoe  est  5w«$'2>.TiKeft.  ^•^'stsefto^- 

*  Qrima'B  Mikado't  Empir; 
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A.  pupil  of  Uie  scarcely  leas  disdnguisbed  ioholar  Uabnchi.  he  eontiuned 
Ii&ibnahi'B  work  of  investigating  Japanese  antiquitrf,  brii^iiig  back  into 
liteiai7  nae  Uie  pure  ancient  Japanese  language,  restoring  the  ShintS 
religioD  to  the  Bupremacy  at  which  £nddhiain  had  robbed  it, — in  a  word, 
eiapbaaising  and  exalting  evorTthing  native  as  ^;ainat  that  part  of 
Japanese  .civilization  which  was  new  and  of  eitraneoDB  origin.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Mikado  to  ,the  absolute  authority  which  oentuieB  before  had 
been  nsnrped  by  the  Shoguns,  was  natorally  a  prime  object  of  the  endeav- 
onrs  of  a  man  to  whom  anliqnitj  and  perfection  were  oonvertible  tenna, 
and  in  whose  belief  the  MUrado  was  really  and  traly  a  descendant  of  the 
Goddess  <d  the  Son.  Motoori  and  his  sobool  thns  became  to  some  ext«nt 
the  authors  of  the  revolntion  which,  half  a  century  later,  OTCTtnmed  the 
8hognnat«  and  broi^ht  the  Mikado  forth  from  seclusion  to  govern  as  well 
OS  reign.  In  recognition  of  these  seiricas,  divine  honours  have  been 
conferred  both  on  Motoori  and  Mabnchi  by  the  present  Umperor.  Moto- 
ori's  worics  were  very  mimerous.  The  greatest  is  his  elabomte  com- 
mentary on  the  Ec^Uci,  called  K<^Uci  Den.  which  is  piaotically  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  ancient  Japanese  lore,  written  in  a  style  as  clear  as  it  is  elegant. 
The  priutit^  of  the  torty-fonr  volumes  of  which  it  consists  was  not 
concluded  till  1822,  lot^  aft*r  the  author's  death. 

WnTLjiatiTT  Shikibtj  (flourished 
circa  AJ).  lOOD)  was  a  Oonrt  lady, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese 
lomauce-writera.  Her  chief  w(»ik  is 
the  Oer^i  Monogalari. 

Nabibiba  (A.D.  825-680),  the 
Don  Jnan  of  ancient  Japan.  His 
adventoies  aie  Teoonnted  in  the  lae 


was  bom  at  Eo- 
minato  in  the  province  of  Awa, 
not  tat  from  modem  T5kyo  in  AJ). 

1222.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
became  an  acolyte  <d  the  Shingon 
sect  of  Btiddhists.  and  was  admitted 
to  the  priesthood  three  yeais  later. 
Shelly  afterwards,  he  adopted  the 
name  by  which  he  is  known  to  his- 
tory. It  signifies  "Lotus  t£  the 
Sun,"  and  is  derived  fiom  a  dream 
which  came  to  his  mother  of  the 
Sim  on  a  lotos-flower,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  she  became  preg- 
nant. He  acqnired  a  thonm^ 
kiK>wiedge  of  the  whole  Bnddhist 
canon  by  means  of  a  miracle,  and 
met  in  the  coarse  of  bis  studies 
with  words  which  he  converted  into 
the  formola  Samti  Myoho  Renge 
Kyo,  '■  Oh,  the  Scripture  of  the  Ijotus 
of  the  Wonderfnl  Law !  "—a  formula 
i  still  constantly  used  by  his  followers  as  an  invocation,  and 
wmcn  IB  to  be  seen  carved  on  stones  all  orei  (he  country  in  the 
eccentric   oaljigrafiiy  ihige-daimoku)  represented   in    the   accompanying 


vllir^ 
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Haying  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Hegent  Hojo  Tokiyori  by  the  unspar- 
ing  manner  in  which  he  attacked  other  sects,  he  was  bani^ed  to  the 
peninsnla  of  Izn  in  1261,  but  pardoned  soon  after.  Ten  years  later,  his 
enemies  persuaded  the  Begent  ToMmune  that  Nichiren's  doctrines  tended 
to  subvert  the  state.  He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  cave  with  his  six 
chief  disciples,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  the  same  night,  but  when 
bzought  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  saved  by  a  miracle,  the  executioner's 
sword  failing  to  act  on  the  head  of  so  holy  a  man ;  and  Tokimune,  warned 
in  a  dream,  spared  his  life.  Nichiren  was,  however,  banished  to  the  island 
of  Sado  in  the  north,  but  was  permitted  in  1274  to  return  to  Kamakura, 
then  the  military  capital  of  Eastern  Japan.  He  next  retired  to  live  among 
the  mountains  of  Minobu  in  a  hut,  which  he  quitted  in  order  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Nambu  Bokuro,  a  devotee  so  zealous 
that  he  bestowed  on  the  saint  and  his  sect  forever  all  the  lands  in  his  pos- 
session. As  crowds  of  disciples  flocked  to  Nichiren  for  instruction  in  the 
&ith,  he  erected  a  small  shrine,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  now 
famous  monastery  of  Minobu.  In  1282,  feeHng  that  death  was  approach- 
ing, he  removed  from  Minobu  to  Ikegami,  near  the  modern  city  of  Tokyo, 
and  there  died.  His  body  was  cremated  on  the  spot,  and  the  bones  were 
conveyed  to  Minobu,  only  a  small  portion  being  retained  at  Ikegami  as  a 
precious  relic.  His  zeal  and  his  intolerance  appear  to  have  been  inherited 
by  his  spiritual  children; — ^the  Nichirenshft,  or  Uokke-shu  as  the  sect 
derived  from  him  is  also  called,  having  pushed  the  odium  theologicum  to  a 
degree  otherwise  rare  in  Japan.  The  chief  outward  and  visible — or  rather 
audible — sign  of  their  temples  is  the  drum,  which  the  faithful  beat  for 
hoars  together  to  keep  time  to  their  chanting  of  the  sacred  formula  Namu 
Mydho  Renge  Kyd.    Nichiren's  crest  is  the  orange-blossom  (tacMbami), 

NiTTA  YosHiSADA,  a  warrior  of  the  14th  century,  famed  for  his  courage 
and  for  his  devotion  to  the  Mikado's  cause  against  the  usurping  families 
of  Hojd  and  Ashikaga.  An  incident  in  his  life  which  artists  love  to  depict 
is  that  related  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  Kamakura,  in  Boute  2. 

NoBUNAGA,*  properly  Oda  Nobunaga  (1534-1582),  was  a  warrior  who,  in 
the  general  scramble  for  land  and  power  which  went  on  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  16th  century,  gained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Suruga,  Mino, 
Omi,  Mikawa,  Ise,  and  Echizen.  Having  next  taken  Kyoto,  he  built  the 
stronghold  of  Nijo,  and  sided  with  Ashikaga  YoshiaM,  who  by  his  influence 
was  made  ^5gun  in  1558.  Six  years  later,  the  two  quarrelled.  Nobunaga 
arrested  and  deposed  Yoshiaki;  and  the  power  of  the  Ashikaga  family, 
which  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  came  to  an  end. 
By  the  aid  of  his  generals  Hideyoshi  and  leyasu,  he  brought  large  portions 
of  the  empire  under  his  sway,  but  never  obtained  the  title  of  Shogun, 
which  custom  had  limited  to  members  of  the  Minamoto  family,  whereas 
Nobunaga  was  of  Taira  descent.  Though  a  great  soldier,  Nobunaga  lacked 
the  administrative  ability  to  follow  up  and  consolidate  the  advantages 
gained  in  war.  Consequently,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  an  offended 
subordinate  named  Akechi,  his  power  died  with  him.  Nobunaga  was  a 
bitter  foe  to  Buddhism.  Among  his  many  acts  of  violence,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  great  monastery  of  Hiei-zan  near  Ky5to  and  of  the 
Hongwanji  at  Osaka,  on  both  which  occasions  frightful  scenes  of  massacre 
ensued.  On  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged  the  Christians ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  stamp  did  so  out  of  any  appreciation  oi 
thisir  theological  tenets.    He  is  now  worshipped  as  a  Shinto  g|i^ 

•   •  Thltf  article  la  borrowed  almoB\i^M\».t\m  ttoixi  <^xNS^i^  ^Ni«ttfl«J%'BR*«BV.-^*^2e!s«k' 
XXIII. 
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Oda  Nobunaoa.    See  Nobunaoa. 

OouBi  Hanowan  (15th  century)  and  his  faithful  wife  or  mistress, 
Terat«  Hime,  belong  rather  to  romance  than  to  sober  history.  Bobbers 
hayli^  plotted  to  drug  him  with  sake  and  murder  him  during  the  night, 
she — at  that  time  one  of  the  courtesans  of  the  village,  who  had  been 
invited  to  assist  in  the  revels — ^informed  him  of  the  plot.  Vatdting  upon 
the  back  of  a  wild  horse  found  in  a  thicket  close  by,  he  escaped  to 
Fujisawa  on  the  Tokaido,  where  his  tomb  and  Terute  Hime's  are  still 
shown.  On  another  occasion,  his  enemies  decoyed  him  into  a  poisonous 
bath  which  produced  leprosy ;  but  Terute  Hime  wheeled  him  in  a  barrow 
fiom  Eamakura  all  the  way  to  the  hot  springs  of  Yunomine  in  Ejsh&, 
where  a  single  week's  bathing  restored  him  to  health  and  strength. 

Okyo  (see  p.  58). 

Rai  San-to  (1780-1832)  was  an  excellent  poet  in  the  Chinese  style  and 
a  great  traveller,  but  above  all  a  historian.  His  chief  work,  the  Nihon 
Ouaishiy  which  treats  in  detail  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  published  in  1827,  and  is 
still  widely  read.  Its  strongly  pronounced  imperialism  has  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  governing  class 
during  the  last  two  generations. 

Saigo  Takamobi  (1827-1877),  a  samurai  of  Satsuma,  whose  youth  coin- 
cided with  the  closing  years  of  the  Japanese  anden  regime,  conspicuously 
distinguished  himself  on  the  Imperialist  side.  Before  the  triumph  of  the 
latter  he  was  thrice  exiled  to  Oshima  in  Luchu,  as  a  political  suspect; 
but  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  to  the  success  of  which  he  contributed 
so  materially  as  to  earn  the  title  of  Commandei^in-Ghief  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  he  became  one  of  the  most  important  personages  in  the  state. 
His  programme,  however,  was  no  radical  one.  When  his  colleagues  in 
the  government  showed  that  their  aim  was  not,  as  had  at  first  been 
asserted,  a  return  to  the  Japan  of  early  historic  days,  but  the  complete 
Europeanisation  of  the  country  and  the  abandonment  of  national  usages 
and  traditions,  Saig5  broke  with  them,  and  retired  to  the  city  of  Eagoshima 
in  Satsuma,  where  he  founded  a  military  school,  to  which  all  the  ardent 
youth  of  Satsuma  and  Osumi  sood  began  to  flock.  The  influence  of  this 
school  precipitated  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
order  of  ideas.  It  broke  out  in  1877,  and  is  known  to  history  as  the 
Satsuma  BebeUion.  After  a  struggle  of  several  months,  the  Imperialists 
triumphed,  and  Saig5  himself  fell  on  the  24th  September,  as  did  the  whole 
of  the  little  band  of  five  hundred  that  had  remained  faithful  to  him  till 
the  end.  Saigo's  reputation  never  suffered  in  pubUc  esteem ;  and  even 
the  Imperial  Court  now  respects  his  memory,  the  ban  of  degradation 
having  been  removed  in  1890,  and  tiie  dead  Commander-in-Chief  re- 
instated posthumously  in  all  his  honours.  The  visit  of  the  Czarevitch 
(the  present  Czar)  to  Japan  in  1891  helped  to  give  credence  ,to  a  wild 
notion  according  to  which  Saig5  had,  like  YosMtsune  centuries  before, 
escaped  to  Siberia. 

Saioyo  Hosm  (died  A.D.  1198)  was  an  eccentric  monk  and  famous 
poet. 

The  San-jO-bok-ka-sen,  or  Thirty-six  Poetical  Geniuses,  flourished 
during  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries.  The  grouping  of  their  names  in 
a  galaxy  is  attributed  to  a  court  noble  of  the  11th  century,  named  Eint5 
Dainagon.  Their  portraits,  which  were  fiist  painted  by  Fujiwara-nch 
Nobuzane  about  A.D.  1200,  frequently  adorn  the  walls  of  Bydbu  Shint5 
temples.  A  complete  list  of  their  names  wiU  be  found  in  And«xiozx't 
ixUeietting  Cbtalogu^  ofJapan^*  and  CMn«t«  PairvtinQt. 
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Sm  Sh5nagon  (circa  A.D.  1000),  a  Ck)urt  lady  celebrated  in  Japanese 
literature  for  her  volume  of  miscellanies,  entitled  Makura  no  8oshi. 

Sen-no-RektO  (1521-1591)  is  revered  as  a  legislator  of  taste,  especially 
in  such  thoroughly  Japanese  arts  as  flower  arrangement  and  the  tea 
ceremonies.*  He  began  his  esthetic  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
became  a  great  favourite  with  Hideyoshi,  accompanying  that  general  in 
his  campaigns  to  preside  at  tea  iparties  in  the  intervals  of  battle.  As  a 
connoisseur  in  articles  of  inrtUj  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  dishonest 
means,  passing  off  new  things  as  old,  spurious  as  genuine.  Hideyoshi  at 
last  grew  tired  of  him,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a  climax  when  Sen- 
no-B&yu  refused  to  give  up  to  this  all-powerful  patron  his  lovely  daughter, 
who  was  already  betrothed  to  another.  Orders  were  sent  to  him  to  commit 
fiarakirif  which  he  did  in  his  tea-room  after  making  tea,  arranging  a 
bouquet,  and  composing  a  Buddhist  stanza. 

SESsHt>  (see  p.  57). 

Shinran  Shonin  (1173-1262)  was  the  founder  of  the  ix)werful  Ikko 
sect  of  Buddhists,  also  called  Shinshti  or  Monto,  whose  splendid  temples, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hongwanji  or  Monzeki,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  Japanese  architecture.  Hon-gwan-ji  means  "  the  Monastery  of 
the  Keal  Vow,"  in  allusion  to  the  vow  made  by  Amida  that  he  would  not 
accept  Buddhahood  unless  salvation  were  made  attainable  by  all  who 
should  sincerely  desire  to  be  born  into  his  kingdom,  and  signify  that 
desire  by  invoking  his  name  ten  times.  It  is  upon  a  passage  in  a 
Buddhist  scripture  where  this  vow  is  recorded  that  the  peculiar  doctrine 
of  the  sect  is  based,  its  central  idea  being  that  man  is  to  be  saved  by 
faith  in  tiie  merciful  power  ot  Amida,  and  not  by  works -or  by  vain  repeti- 
tion of  prayers.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  its  priests  are  permitted 
to  marry,  this  sect  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Protestantism  of  Japan. 
In  the  year  1602  political  reasons  caused  a  split  in  the  sect,  which  since 
that  time  has  been  divided  into  a  Western  and  an  Eastern  branch — 
Nishi  Uongvxinji  and  Uigashi  Hongwanji, — each  branch  owning  a  temple 
in  every  considerable  city.  Sbinran  Shonin  was  descended  from  the 
Imperial  fiimily.  The  abbots  of  this  sect  therefore  bear  the  title  of 
Momekij  or  Imperial  Offspring,  while  the  walls  enclosing  its  temples  are 
allowed  the  sujv-kabe  or  suji^ei, — striped  plaster  ornamentation  otherwise 
reserved  for  buildings  inhabited  by  Imperial  princes  (see  illustration  on 
p.  95).  Durii^  the  present  reign,  Shinran  Shonin  has  been  honoured  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  jxDsthumous  title  of  Kenshin  Daishi,  that  is,  "the 
Great  Teacher  who  Sees  the  Truth." 

Sh5do  Shonin.    See  under  Nikko,  Koute  16. 

Shotoku  Taishi  (572-621),  the  Constantine  of  Japanese  Buddhism, 
was  son  of  the  Emperor  Yomei  and  Regent  under  the  Empress  Suiko, 
but  never  himself  actually  ascended  the  throne.  He  founded  a  large 
number  of  monasteries,  framed  a  code  of  laws,  and  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  the  calendar  into  Japan.  He  is  also  the  reputed 
author  of  numerous  paintings  and  sculptures,  which  Anderson,  however, 
inclines  to  consider  apocryphal.  A  fevourite  art-motive  is  the  victory  of 
Shotoku  Taishi  over  Mononobe-no-Moriya,  who  championed  the  old  native 
fShinto  religion  as  against  the  Buddhist  innovators.  He  even  went  so  far, 
on  the  Emperor  Yomei's  death,  as  to  set  up  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial 
ezown,  of  whom  Shotoku  Taishi,  and  his  minister  Sc^a-no-Umako  diaap- 
prored.  An  appeal  to  arms  having  been  made,  the  Smntoiat*  -t^^tfeVj^s^^t*- 
and  Mononobe-no-Moriya  was  killed. 

*  8e9  Things  Japan— 
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ShObun  (see  p.  57). 

S5ami  (second  half  of  the  15th  century),  a  celebrated  dilettante  and 
&,yoiirite  of  the  Shogun  Yoshimasa.  Many  of  the  noted  landscape  gardens 
of  Kydto  were  designed  by  him. 

SoGA  Kyodai,  that  is,  the  Sc^a  Brethren  Juro  and  Goro,  have  re- 
mained national  heroes  on  account  of  the  pious  vendetta  which  they 
executed  in  the  hunting-camp  of  the  Shdgun  Yoritomo  at  the  base  of  Fuji, 
in  the  year  1193,  on  Kudd  Siietsune,  the  murderer  of  their  father.  Juro 
perished  in  the  attempt,  while  Goro  was  captured,  brought  before 
Yoritomo,  and  condemned  to  have  his  head  hacked  off  with  a  blunt  sword. 
Together  with  their  names  has  been  preserved  that  of  Tora  Gozen,  a 
courtesan  of  the  town  of  Oiso  on  the  Tokaidd,  who  was  the  younger 
brother's  mistress,  and  who,  no  less  faithful  than  fair,  aided  him  in  his 
revenge  and  became  a  nun  after  his  death. 

SosEN  (see  p.  58). 

The  Taeba  or  Heike  family,  descended  fiom  a  Mikado  of  the  9th 
century,  were  all-powerful  during  a  portion  of  the  12th  century,  when 
they  succumbed  to  their  rivals  the  Minamoto.  This  feud  is  as  celebrated 
in  Japanese  history  as  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses  are  in  that  of  England.  See 
also  Kiyomori  p.  76  and  end  of  Koute  48. 

Takauji  (1305-1356),  founder  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty  of  Shoguns 
(see  Go-Daigo  Tennd,  p.  72). 

Takeda  Shingen  (1521-1573)  was  one  of  the  fiercest  feudal  chieftains 
of  the  lawless  times  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa 
dynasty  of  Shdguns.  The  eldest  son  of  his  father,  lord  of  Eoshu,  it  was 
his  fate  to  be  unjustly  passed  over  by  that  father  in  favour  of  his  second 
brother;  and  he  was  obliged  to  feign  stupidity  as  a  boy,  in  order  to 
live  in  safety.  When,  however,  both  youths  had  reached  man's  estate, 
Takeda  Shingen's  superiority  in  skill  and  courage  gained  all  the  warriors 
over  to  his  side,  and  he  succeeded  his  father  without  demur.  Bjs 
whole  time  was  spent  in  waging  war  against  the  barons  o£  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  of  Central  and  Eastern  Japan,  especially  against  Uesugi 
£enshin,  lord  of  Echigo.  Their  most  &,mous  battle  was  that  of  Kawa- 
naka-jima.  In  middle  life  he  became  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tendai  sect  of  Buddhism,  built  a  temple  to  the  god  Bishamon  ;  did  public 
penance,  abjured  the  eating  c^  fish,  and  all  female  companionship ;  and 
went  so  far  as  to  have  himself  decorated  with  the  title  of  archbishop ; — ^for 
what  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  going  to  refuse  anything  to  a  zealot 
who  disposed  of  so  many  soldiers  ?  He  did  not,  however,  renounce  his 
grand  passion,  war,  but  kept  on  fighting  till  the  end,  his  latter  yeais  being 
much  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  growing  power  of  leyasu,  and 
being  divided  between  quarrels  and  reconciliations  with  that  great  captain. 
When  mortally  wounded,  he  left  orders  with  his  successor  to  hold  no 
funeral  service  in  his  honour,  but  to  keep  his  death  a  profound  secret 
for  three  years,  and  then  to  sink  his  body  privately  in  Lake  Suwa,  enclosed 
in  a  stone  coffin.  This  was  in  order  to  prevent  his  numerous  foes  from 
taking  heart  at  the  news  of  his  decease.  His  last  will  and  testament  was 
only  partially  obeyed ;  for  though  his  death  was  kept  secret  as  long  as 
possible,  the  body  was  not  sunk  in  the  lake,  but  buried  at  the  temple  of 
Eirinji  at  Matsuzato,  a  few  miles  from  K5fu.  The  place. still  exists,  the 
temple  garden  being  a  tasteful  specimen  of  rockery  on  a  large  scale. 
Brave  but  superstitious,  Takeda  Shingen  was  also  an  adept  at  governinc^ 
men.  His  people  loved  and  respected  him,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  tbat 
none  ever  rebelled  against  him,  even  in  that  turbulent  age  when  eyery 
man's  hand  wae  againBt  every  man. 
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Takb-no-ttchi  no  Sukunb,  the  Methuselah  of  Japan,  is  said  to  have 
lived  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  (according  to  others,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years),  and  to  have  served  six  successive  Mikados.  His  birth  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  ahout  200  B.  C. 

Tametomo,  a  legendary  hero  of  the  12th  century,  mighty  with  the 
bow.  Being  taken  captive,  he  was  exiled  to  Oshima  (Vries  Island),  and 
the  sinews  of  his  arm  were  cut.  Nevertheless,  his  prowess  remained  un- 
impaired, and  his  last  exploit  was  to  send  the  enemy's  ship  to  the  bottom 
witii  a  single  shaft.    This  incident  forms  a  favourite  art  motive. 

Tamtjba  Mabo  (died  A.  D.  811)  was  the  bravest  and  most  successful 
generalissimo  {Shogun)  of  his  time.  He  subdued  the  Ainos,  who  then 
inhabited  the  northern  portion  of  the  Main  Island  almost  as  fiir  south  as 
Sendai. 

ToBA  S6j5  (see  p.  57). 

ToEi  BussHi  (see  p.  59). 

ToBH  Family  (see  p.  58). 

ToYOKTJNi  (see  p.  59). 

TsiJBAYTJKi  (884-946),  a  Court  noble  who  was  one  of  Japan's  greatest 
classic  poets.  He  was  also  her  first  prose  writer ;  the  works  by  which  he 
is  best  known  being  the  Tosa  NiM,  a  charmingly  simple  and  life-like 
account  of  his  voyage  home  to  Kyoto  by  junk  foom  Tosa,  where  he  had 
been  governor,  and  the  extremely  elegant  Preface  to  the  Kokinshu,  or 
"  Odes  Ancient  and  Modem,"  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors. 

Ufisuei  Kbnshin  (1530-1578)  was  one  of  the  representative  men 
of  his  turbulent  and  superstitious  century.  A  cadet  of  an  ancient  and 
powerful  family,  he  had  been  entered  as  an  acolyt«  in  a  Buddhist  temple, 
bat  emerged  frcon  retirement  to  seize  the  paternal  inheritance  from  the 
feeble  grasp  of  an  elder  brother.  To  the  family  domain  of  Echigo,  he 
added  Et<$hu,  Noto,  and  Sado,  together  with  portions  of  several  other 
provinces,  rivalling  not  only  Takeda  Shingen,  the  famous  lord  of  Edshti, 
but  the  great  Nobunaga  himself.  He  was  as  noted  for  high  principle  as 
for  prowess  in  war,  and,  regarding  himself  as  a  priest  to  the  end,  never 
married  and  so  left  no  successor.  He  is  represented  in  art  holding  in  his 
hand  a  bamboo  stick  with  which  he  was  wont  to  direct  his  men  in  the  field, 
instead  of  with  tiie  war-fan  then  usual. 

Unebi,  a  famous  mediaeval  sculptor  of  Buddhist  images. 

Ubashima  Tabo,  the  Japanese  Rip  Van  Winkle,  is  said  by  the  national 
faistcnianB  to  have  left  Japan  in  A.  D.  477,  and  to  have  returned  in  825. 
His  legend  takes  a  hundred  forms.  The  following  is  not  only  the  simplest, 
but  the  most  ancient,  being  translated  as  literally  as  possible  from  a 
ballad  contained  in  the  Man^b-shu^  an  anthology  which  dates  from  A.D. 
760.    The  poem  itself  is  probably  far  older  : — 


THE   FIHUKB-BOY   UBASHIMA. 


TtB  Spring,  and  the  mist  comiBs  stealing 

Oret  Snminoye's  shore. 
And  I  stand  by  the  sea-side  mnsing 

On  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


I  Jttnfle  on  the  old-world  story, 
i«  ttie  boats  glide  to  and  £ro, 

Of  ihe  flflher-boy  Urashima, 
YF&o  «-/te2iixig  loved  to  go,— 


\ 


How  he  came  not  back  to  the  village 
Though  sev'n  suns  had  risen  and  set, 

Bat  rowed  on  past  the  bounds  of  ocean. 
And  the  Sea-Qod's  daughter  met ; 

How  they  pledged  thelc   f»4*Xi.  ^v^  ^rf?xv 
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To  dwell  for  aye  in  that  country, 
The  Ocean-maiden  and  he,— 

The  coantry  where  youth  and  beauty 
Abide  eterniilly. 

But  the  foolish  boy  said, '  To-morrow 
I'll  come  back  with  thee  to  dwell ; 

But  I  have  a  word  to  my  father, 
A  word  to  my  mother  to  teli ' 

The  maiden  answered,  *  A  casket 

I  give  into  thine  hand ; 
And  if  that  thou  hopest  truly 

To  come  back  to  the  Evergreen  Land, 

'  Then  open  it  not,  I  charge  thee : 

Open  it  not,  I  beseech  1 ' — 
So  the  boy  rowed  home  o'er  the  billows 

To  Suminoye's  beach. 

But  where  is  his  native  hamlet  ? 

Strange  hamlets  line  the  strand. 
Where  is  his  mother's  cottage  ? 

Strange  cots  rise  on  either  hand. 

'  What  I  in  three  short  years  since  I  left 
it.* 
He  cries  in  his  wonder  sore. 


'  Has  the  home  of  my  childhood  vanished  t 
Is  the  bamboo  fence  no  more? 

*  Perchance  if  I  open  the  casket 
Which  the  maiden  gave  to  me. 

My  home  and  the  dear  old  village 
Will  come  back  as  they  used  to  be.' 

And  he  lifts  the  lid,  and  there  rises 

A  fleecy,  silvery  cloud. 
That  floats  off  to  the  Evergreen  Country — 

And  the  fisher-boy  cries  aloud. 

He  waves  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic. 
He  rolls  over  on  the  ground, 

He  dances  with  fury  and  horror, 

Bunning  wildly  round  and  round. 

But  a  sudden  chill  comes  o'er  him 
That  bleaches  his  raven  hair. 

And  furrows  with  rugged  wrinkles 
The  form  erst  so  young  and  fair. 

His  breath  grows  fainter  and  fainter. 
Till  at  last  he   sinks  dead  on   the 
shore; 

And  I  gaze  on  the  spot  where  his  cottage 
Once  stood,  but  now  stands  no  more. 


Yamato-take  no  Mikoto,  one  of  the  eighty  children  of  the  Emperor 
Keiko,  was  a  mighty  hero  of  the  prehistoric  age.  While  yet  a  striplii^,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  destroy  the  rebels  of  Western  Japan.  In  carder 
to  accomplish  this  end,  he  borrowed  the  gown  of  his  aunt  who  was  high- 
priestess  of  Ise,  and,  thus  disguised,  made  the  rebel  chieftains  fall  in  love 
with  him  while  carousing  in  the  cave  where  they  dwelt.  Then  suddenly 
drawing  a  sword  from  his  bosom,  he  smote  them  to  death.  He  next 
subdued  the  province  of  Izumo,  and  finally  conquered  Eastern  Japan, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  barbarous  waste.  After  many  adventures  both 
warlike  and  amorous,  he  died  on  the  homeward  march  to  Yamato,  where 
the  Emperor  his  father  held  Court,  and  his  tumulus  is  shown  at  Noboro 
in  the  province  of  Ise. 

YoMTOMo  (1147-1199)  3vas  the  founder  of  the  Shogunate, — ^the  first 
Japanese  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  if  one  may  so  phrase  it.  A  scion  of  the 
great  house  of  Minamoto,  as  shrewd  and  ambitious  as  he  was  unscrupulous 
and  inhuman,  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  barely  escaped 
death  as  a  lad  p,t  the  hands  of  Kiyomori,  the  then  all-powerful  minister, 
who  belonged  to  the  rival  house  of  Taira.  Kiyomori's  exactions  having 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  empire,  Yoritomo  saw  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  essay  the  restoration  of  his  own  fortunes.  All  tiie 
malcontents  eagerly  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  first  in  Eastern  Japan, 
then  at  Kydto,  and  lastly  at  the  great  sea-fight  of  Dan-no-ura  near 
Shimonoseki  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Inland  Sea,  Yoritomo  defeated  the 
Taira  and  utterly  exterminated  them,  putting  even  women  and  children 
to  the  sword.  Yoritomo  estabHshed  his  capital  at  Eamakura,  which  soon 
grew  into  a  great  city,  thoroughly  reorganised  the  administration  by  the 
appointment  of  military  governors  chosen  from  among  his  dependants 
lo  act  conjointly  with  the  civil  governors  who  received  their  nominations 
from  the  Mikado;  by  the  levy  of  taxes  for  military  purposes  payable 
into  his  own  treasury,  and  by  other  far-sighted  innovations  made  in  the 
interests  of  a  military  feudalism.  At  last  in  1192,  he  obtained— in  other 
wo2xi3  foTced-'from  the  Court  of  Kyoto  the  title  o£  Sevi  Tai  Shogun,  that 
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is  '*  Barbarian-subdiiing  Geneialissimo,"  which  soon  came  to  denote  the 
military  or  actual  rcder  of  the  country,  as  distingnised  from  its  theoretical 
head,  the  heaven-descended  Mikado.  Yoritomo,  whose  life  had  been  spent 
fighting,  died  peacefully  in  his  bed.  Among  the  many  on  whom  he 
tiampled  to  satisfy  the  dictates  of  personal  ambition,  was  his  biother 
Yoshitstine,  a  far  nobler  character.  Though  Yoritomo's  system  of  govern- 
ment remained  in  vigour  for  well-nigh  seven  centuries,  the  sceptre  dropped 
from  his  own  family  in  the  generation  following  his  death,  his  sons  Yoriie 
and  Sanetomo  being  weaklings  who  both  perished  by  assassination  at  an 
early  age. 

YosHiMASA  (1436-1490),  eighth  Shogun  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty,  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  arts. 

YosHiTsuNB  (b.  1159),  also  called  Ushi-waka,  was  younger  half-brother 
to  the  first  Shogiin  Yoritomo,  being  the  son  of  Yoshitomo  by  a  beautiful 
concubine  named  ToMwa  Qozen.  By  yielding  to  the  wicked  desires  of  the 
tyrant  Kiyomori,  Tokiwa  obtained  pardon  for  her  son  on  condition  that 
he  shaved  his  head  and  became  a  monk.  Accordingly  he  was  placed  in 
the  Buddhist  monastery  of  Kurama-yama  near  Kyoto.  But  theological 
exercises  were  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  ran  away  to  Northern  Japan 
in  company  with  a  friendly  merchant,  and  at  once  distinguished  himself 
by  the  valour  with  which  he  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  brigands,  slaying 
several  with  his  own  hand,  tJiough  then  himself  but  sixteen  years  of 
age.  When  Yoritomo  rose  in  arms  against  the  Taira  family,  Yoehitsune 
naturally  joined  him,  and  became  his  greatest  general.  Indeed,  the  real 
guerdon  belonged  rightfully  to  the  younger  rather  than  to  the  elder 
brother.  Yoritomo,  far  from  feeling  any  gratitude,  began  to  burn  with 
jealousy  and  to  detest  Yoshitsune  as  a  possible  rival.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  compass  his  death.  But  Yoshitsune  escaped  again  to  Northern 
Japan,  where,  according  to  one  account,  he  was  discovered  by  spies,  and 
killed  after  a  desperate  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Koromo-gawa,  his  head 
being  sent  to  Yoritomo  at  Kamakura,  preserved  in  sake.  Others  say  that 
he  committed  fuxrakiri  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  having  previously 
slain  his  wife  and  children.  A  more  fanciful  account  is  that  he 
escaped  to  Yezo,  and  then  re-appeared  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  as 
Gtenghis  Khan.  This  fable  probably  originated  in  an  accidental  similarity 
between  the  Chinese  characters  used  to  write  the  names  of  these  two 
famous  men;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  this  day  Yoshitsune 
remains  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Ainos  of  Yezo.  Probably  in  his 
time,  some  of  their  race  still  lingered  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  main  is- 
land, where  he  may  actually  have  come  in  contact  with  them.  To  the 
Japanese  his  name  is  a  synonym  for  single-minded  bravery  and  devotion. 
The  traveller  will  often  hear  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
Yoshitsune  those  of  Benkei  (p.  71)  his  faithful  retainer,  and  Yasuhira,  the 
traitor  suborned  by  Yoritomo  to  slay  him. 


26. — Population  of  the  Chief  Cities. 


Akita     

34,000 

Hakodate      ...        

..     85,000 

Aomori 

35,000 

Himeji 

..     37,000 

Ashio    

31,000 

Hiro£»ki       

..     36.QQQ 

Pukui    

50,000 

Hiroshimfi.    

71,000 

y  1Lqu<@:3iSd^ii^sw 

Gifu      

40,W» 

\  "^^.TMaaarw^    .•• 
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Kiryti    .... 

Kobe     . . . 

Kochi    , . , 

Kofu 

Kokuia ... 

Kmnamoto 

Kme 

Kurmne 

Kyoto    . . . 

Maebashi 

Matsue  ... 

Matsumoto 

Matsuyama 

Mito 

Moji 

Morioka. 

Nafa 

Nagano . 

Nagaoka 

Nagasaki 

Nagoya . 

Nara 

Niigata  . 

Okayama 

Omuta  ... 

Onomichl 


30,000 
285,000 
36,000 
44,000 
37,000 
60,000 
66,000 
33,000 
381,000 
42,000 
35,000 
33,000 
38,000 
37,000 
38,000 
32,000 
43,000 
37,000 
31,000 
153,000 
289,000 
34,000 
60,000 
81,000 
30.000 
31,000 


Osaka 

Otaru 

Otsu 

Saga 

Sakai 

Sapporo 

Sasebo 

Sendai 

Shimonoseki 

Shiznoka 

Takamatsu 

Takaoka 

TakasaM 

Toknshima 

T5ky5   ... 

Toyama 

Tsu 

Utsunomiya 

Wakamateu 

Wakayama 

Yamada 

Yamagata 

Yokkaichi 

Yokohama 

Yokosuka 

Yonezawa 


Total  population  of  Japan 


.  996,000 

.  79,000 

.  40,000 

.  35,000 

.  54,000 

.  55,000 

.  68,000 

.  100,000 

.  46,000 

.  49,000 

.  37,000 

.  31,000 

.  35,000 

.  64,000 
1,819,000 

.  56,000 

.  86,000 

.  36,000 

.  33,000 

.  69,000 

.  34,000 

.  40,000 

.  30,000 

.  326,000 

.  87,000 

.  33,000 

49,000,000 


The  census  is  quinquennial ;  the  above  figures  are  from  the  latest, 
taken  in  1903.    The  increase  of  population  is  continuous  and  rapid. 


27. — Christian  Missions. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Japan  dates  from  the  time  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  and  though  Christianity  was  sternly  repressed  during  the 
I7th  and  18th  centuries  and  down  to  1873,  smaU  communities  of  beUevers 
survived  in  secret,  especially  in  the  island  of  Kyushu.  The  Catholic 
Church  now  has  an  Archbishop  at  Tokyo,  Bishops  at  Osaka,  Nagasaki, 
and  Sendai,  and  an  ApostoHc  Prefect  at  Kddii.  The  total  number  of 
converts  is  over  60,000. 

The  labours  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  commenced  in  1859,  and  a 
network  of  mission  stations  now  covers  the  whole  empire.  The  following 
are  the  latest  statistics : — 44  missionary  societies,  chiefly  American  and 
English ;  889  missionaries  (including  wives) ;  463  Japanese  ordained 
ministers ;  48,087  communicants ;  529  organised  churches ;  857  Sunday 
schools,  with  64,910  teachers  and  scholars  ;  165  other  schools  and  kinder^ 
gartens  with  11,462  scholars ;  13  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Estimated 
value  of  mission  property  (excluding  schools  and  churches)  ^en  975,958; 
ditto  of  churches,  land,  and  parsonages,  yen  395,821. 

The  Orthodox  Russian  Church  has  a  mission  whose  headquarters  aio 
a^  Tokyo,  claimmg  a  following  of  over  29,000. 
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28. — Outline  Toues. 


1. — Otie  Month*  s  Tour  from  Yokohama: — 
Tokvo 

^L  ^^S»  T  ^^  ■■•       •••       •••      •••       •••       •■•       •••       ••■       •••       • 

Eamakuia  and  Enoshima     

Miyanoshita  (visit  Hakone) 

From  Miyanoshita  to  Nagoya  by  Tdkaido  Kailway 

•Ai^  **p^\^Jr  WM  •••     ••«      ••■      •••     •••      •■•      •■•      ■••      ••• 

Frran  Nagoya  to  Kyoto 

A^  y \^  \^j  •••   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••   •••    •••   ••■ 

Lake  Biwa  and  back  to  Kyoto    

From  Kyoto  to  Naia  and  K5be    

Fiom  K5be  to  Yokohama  by  steamer  (by  rail  J  day  less) 

From  Yokohama  to  Nikko  by  rail       

Nikko  and  Ch^zenji      

From  Nikkd  to  Ikao  via  Ashio  and  the  Watarase-gawa 
Ikao  (visit  Harana) 
From  Ikao  to  Knsatsn 
Knsatsu    .. 

From  Knsatsn  to  Karoizawa        

From  Karoizawa  via  Myogi-san  to  T5ky6 
Spare  day     


>•■    •••    ••• 


•  •  •    » •  • 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


•••    •••    •••    •■•    ••< 


•  •  •  » •  • 


<  *  •         •  •  I 


days 
3 
1 
3 
1 

i 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1} 
1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

IJ 
It 


TotAl 

JLVrL^4l<l>      ••«  ••«  •••  •••  •••  ••( 


!••  •••  •«•  ••« 


..  ai 


With  this  tour  may  be  combined  the  ascent  of  Fuji  from  Yokohama 
(Boute  8).  Those  who  object  to  purely  Japanese  accommodation  should 
omit  the  journey  from  Nikkd  to  Ikao  via  Ashio,  taking  train  instead,  and 
also  the  visit  to  Kusatsu. 


2. — One  Month* s  Tour  from  Kobe: — 

JC^^^ wlJ\j     •••  •■»  ■•■  •••  •■•  ■»•  •••  •••  •• 

Osaka,  Nara,  Kydto,  and  Xiake  Biwa  ...     . , 

Train  from  Ky6to  to  Gifu ;  along  the  Nakasendo  to 

Shinonoi  to  Karuizawa ;  Asama-yama   . . . 
From  Kamizawa  to  Ikao       

AXmAm\^         •■•     •••     •■•     ■•«     •••     ■••     •••     ■••     ••• 

Vrom  Ikao  to  Nikko  via  the  Watarase-gawa 

Nil&o  and  Chuzenji 

By  rail  to  Tokyo 

T6kv6 

Ydcohama,  Kamakura,  and  Miyanoshita 

By  Tdkaido  Railway  to  N«^oya 

Bail  to  K5be    

Spare  day     


•  •a  •••  •••  »•• 


•  •  •  •  •  * 


Shiojiri 


mil  via 


Total... 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


days 
1 
5 

6 
1 
1 
2 
4 

i 
3 

4i 
1 
1 
1 


.  31 


If  coming  up  the  Tdkaido  instead  of  the  Nakfi.«i«v^^^,'^^  Vocc^  ^^^?^ 
Ve  tiofeen  eitiier  at  Nagoya  at  «\se  uA.  «ix^2!QLcS»sw,  fesssa.  ^^BQ^o.^aMue^^^ 
by  jinrikifiha  via  Kun5-zan  to  OkitBvx,  wdA  OTi^Xyj  ^'iS.'Vi  ^*^qt»^« 
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Introduction: — OiUUne  Ibura. 


3. — One  Month's  Tour  from  Nagasaki: — 

Nagasaki  and  Onsen  (Unzen)     

From  Nagasaki  to  Kobe  by  steamer  *       

Naia,  Ky5to,  and  Lake  Biwa       

From  Kyoto  to  Nagoya  by  Tokaido  Kailway    . . . 

From  Nagoya  to  Miyanoshita      

Miyanoshita     

From  Miyanoshita  to  Kimakuia  and  Yokohama 

Yokohama        

ToTcvo 

Jk  \#A»  T  \^  •••        •••  •        •••        •••        •••        •••        •■•        ■•• 

From  Tokyo  to  Nikko  and  back 

Steamer  from  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki        

Spare  days 

•M^ XJvChA.    •••  ••■  ••■  •*•  •••  ••■ 


days 
4 
2 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 


...  31 


4. — It  frequently  happens  that  travellers  from  Amerioa,  en  route  to 
Europe  via  India,  have  only  a  fortnight  to  devote  to  Japan  between  the 
steamer  that  drops  them  at  Yokohama  and  the  next  one  that  picks  them 
up  at  Kobe.  To  such  the  following  outline  is  suggested;  it  entails  no 
sleeping  at  native  inns  : — 

days 

Yokohama  (shopping,  travelling  arrangements)     2 

Tokyo  (sights  and  the  theatre)    2 

T6ky6  to  Nikko  and  back  to  Yokohama    3 

By    Tdkaidd   Bailway    to    Miyanoshita,    visiting    Kamakura    and 
Enoshima  en  rau^e      1 

jwl  mj  tmXSXJS^fmXLljt^  •••  •■•  •••  ••■  •••  •••  •••  •••  •*»  •••  ••■  •••  •••  «L 

JL^  y  ACpAA  lA^  mJ^j  \^  IA^     •••    •••    ••■    ■••    •»•    •••    ••■    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    «L 

Kyoto,  Nara,  and  Kobe 4 


Totixl 


■    9    w  •    •    • 


...  14 


All  the  above  tours  are  practicable  for  ladies.  Shorter  trips  can  easily 
be  arranged  by  omitting  certain  portions  of  them, 

5.  Yokohama  to  Miyanoshita,  Hakone,  and  Atami.  Three  or  four 
days.    (Boutes  6  and  7.) 

6.  From  Yokohama  to  Gotemba,  and  round  Fuji  via  the  Lakes  to 
Shoji.  Thence  down  the  Fujikawa  rapids  (visiting  Minobu)  to  Iwabuchi. 
Or  from  Shoji  to  K5fu,  Kajika-zawa,  and  thence  down  the  rapids.  One 
week.  (Boutes  9  and  31.)  The  rapids  alone  may  be  done  in  two  days  by 
taking  train  direct  to  Kofu. 

7.  From  Yokohama  to  Nikk5,  the  copper  mines  of  Ashio,  down  the 
valley  of  the  Watarase-gawa  to  Omama,  and  back  to  Yokohama  by  rail. 
Five  days.    One  day  extra  for  Kdshin-zan.    (Boutes  16  and  18.) 

8.  From  Yokohama  to  Nikko,  Ghuzenji,  and  Yumoto ;  thence  over  the 
Konsei-toge  to  Shibukawa  for  Ikao,  and  back  to  Yokohama  by  rail.  One 
week.    (Boutes  16,  17,  and  13.) 

9.  From  Yokohama  to  Ikao,  1st  day ;  Ikao  to  Kusatsu,  2nd  day ; 
Kusatsu  to  Shibu,  3rd  day ;  Shibu  to  Toyono  and  Nagano,  4th  day ;  from 


*  Or  else  by  the  Kyfiehfl  and  Sanyo  Bailways  (Btes.  59  and  48),  stopping  one  night 
»/  Ifijajinui, 
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Nagano  to  Mydgi-san  yia  Earuizawa,  5th  day;  rail  from  Matsxdda  to 
Tokohama  in  5}  hrs.,  6th  day.  One  day  extra  for  ascent  of  Asama-yama 
from  Eamizawa.    (Boutes  13, 11,  and  12.) 

10.  From  Yokohama  to  Nagano  by  rail,  back  to  Shinonoi  and  rail  to 
Sbiojiri,  whence  along  the  Nakasendd  to  Gifu,  and  by  rail  to  Kyoto.  Or 
else  rejoin  the  Tokaido  at  Nagoya.  One  week.  (Boutes  27,  2U,  24,  and 
23.) 

11.  From  Yokohama  to  Shimo  Suwa  via  Kofu  or  by  the  Nakasendd  as 
in  No.  10 ;  and  down  the  rapids  of  the  Tenryu-gawa  to  the  Tokaido  Bail- 
way.    Five  or  six  days.    (Boutes  31,  24,  and  34.) 

12.  The  shrines  of  Ise.  Four  days  from  Yokohama,  or  three  days 
from  Kdbe.    (Boutes  23  and  35.) 

13.  From  Kyoto  through  Yamato  to  Koya-san,  and  back  by  Waka- 
yama.    Four  days.    (Boutes  38,  40,  41,  and  37.) 

14.  From  Kyoto  via  Lake  Biwa  to  Ama-no-Hashidate,  and  back  via 
the  silver  mines  of  Ikuno  to  the  Sanyo  Bailway  at  Himeji.  One  week. 
(Boute  4 ).) — Ama-no-Hashidate  may  be  reached  direct  by  train  from  Osaka 
in  one  short  day.    (Boute  45.) 

15.  Bough  mountain  tour  through  Hida  and  Etchtl  from  Matsumoto 
to  Hirayu  and  Takayama;  thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Hidagawa  to 
Gifu  on  the  Tokaido  Bailway.    Eight  or  ten  days.    (Boute  30.) 

16.  From  Kobe  by  rail  to  Okayama  whence  Sanyo  Co.'s  riveij  and  sea 
steamers  to  Takamatsu  in  Shikoku,  train  to  shrines  of  Kompira,  steamer 
down  Inland  Sea  to  Onomichi  and  Miyajima.  Back  by  rail.  3  days. 
(Boutes  48,  52-53.) 

17.  Island  of  Shikoku: — land  at  Mitsu-ga-hama  for  Matsuyama  and 
D5go ;  across  country  to  Kdchi ;  across  country  to  Hakuchi,  whence  either 
E.  down  rapids  of  Yoshino-gawa  to  Tokushima,  or  N.  to  shrines  of 
Kompira ;  Tadotsu,  Takamatsu,  Kobe.    Ten  days.    (Boutes  52-56.) 

18.  From  Nagasaki  to  the  solfataras  of  Unzen  and  back.  Three  days. 
(Boute  58.) 

19.  From  Nagasaki  to  Kumamoto,  and  across  Kyushft  via  Aso-san  and 
Takeda  to  Beppu.  Thence  to  Nakatsu  and  Moji,  visiting  the  Yabakei 
Valley.    Ten  or  twelve  days.    (Boutes  60-62.) 

20.  By  steamer  from  Nagasaki  to  Kagoshima  (or  else  Boute  67  re- 
versed). Back  to  Nagasaki  via  Kirishima-yama  and  the  rapids  of  the 
Kumagawa.    Eight  or  ten  days.    (Boutes  65-67.) 

21.  From  Tokyo  by  rail  to  Sendai,  by  boat  to  Matsushima,  and  back. 
Three  days.    Two  extra  days  to  visit  Bandai-san.    (Boutes  69,  73  and  70.) 

22.  By  Northern  Bailway  from  Tokyo  to  Aomori,  whence  steamer  to 
Hakodate ;  rail  to  Sapporo  and  Muroran ;  steamer  to  Hakodate  and  Aomori ; 
back  to  Tokyo  by  rail.  Nikko,  Bandai-san,  and  Matsushima  may  be 
visited  on  the  way  north.  The  return  from  Aomori  should  be  varied  by 
taking  the  East  Coast  Bailway.    A  fortnight.    (Boutes  69,  78,  80,  and  22.) 

23.  By  steamers  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha  and  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwaisha  right  round  Japan,  including  Korean  ports.  Time  about  on© 
month. 


IrUrodudion  i — Qlotsary. 


29. — OLOsaABT  OF  Japaksse  Words. 


Ai  (see  ayu). 

Ai-dono,  a  secondary  deity  to 
nliom,  in  addition  to  Uie  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship,  »  Shinto 
t^ple  is  dedicated, 

^77Ki-inu  and  Jfojiwi-inu,  one  open- 


■wliicli  (comp.  p. 
Asemi,     a     flowerii^    shruli.— the 

AndTomeda  japonica . 
Ayv,  (oft«n  pronounced  ai),  n  ape- 

oies  of  tnrat,— the  Salmo  aUaialis. 
BampfA,  a  acieen  opposite  a  temple 

gate. 
Basha,  a  cairiage. 
Sashi  (for  haslii  in  compoiuids),  a 

Bosaisu,  a  Buddhist  saint  (see  p. 
44). 

Bugakra.  an  ancient  pantomimic 
dance ;  bugaka-dai,  a  st^e  for 
the  performance  of  this  dance. 

Bmfii,  a  species  of  sand-fly,  whose 
sting  is  very  painful. 

Cka,  t«a :  cfta-dai,  tea-money  (see 
p.  6);  cAo-7w>-yu,  "tea  ceremo- 
nies" (see  "Thii^a  Japanese"); 
cfto-ya,  B  tea-house  (see  p.  7). 

C/io,  a  measure   of    distance   (see 
p.  5);  a  street. 
'  Vai,  Wg,  great. 

DaSnitaa,  n  colossal  imi^e  of  a 
Buddha. 

J)aiTnon,  the  large  outer  gate  of  the 
grounds  of  a  Buddhist  temple. 

Daishi,  a  great  Buddhist  abbot  or 

Darani,  a  mystic  Buddhist  formnla 


Ema,  an  ei-voto  picture :  ema-do, 
a  temple  bnil^g  hong  wiUi 
such  pictures. 

Eta,  a  pariah. 

Oavxi  (foe  fcaira  in  componnds),  a 
rivet,  a  stream. 

Gejin,  the  otiter  chamber  ot  nave  of 
a  Buddhist  temple. 

ffiTv-zon,  a  silver  mine. 

Go,  an  honori- 
fic prefix. 


paper,      very 
rarely  of  metal. 

Oo-konsfia,  a  Shinto  shrine  o 
summit  of  a  mountain 

Goma.  a  Bnddhist  rite  ii 
which  a  fire  of  cedar- 
wood  is  burnt,  and 
prayers  are  offered ; 
goma-do,  a  shrine  for  At^ 
the  performance  of  this  \^ 

Qongen,  an  avatar  (see  p. 
46). 

Oorei-ya,  a  mausoleum 
(of  a  Siiogun). 

Qosho-guruma.  a  praying- 
wheel  (see  Rte.  4,  under 
Asakvsa  Kwannon).        |PBiTiHo- 

Qiinclid.  the  chief  official  wheel.) 
of  a  rural  district. 

Oyogi-yaki,     a     kind_  of    ancient 
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Maiden^  an  oratory  (see  p.  37). 

Hakkei,  eight  views  (see  Rte. 
Sect.  1). 

HaJcubutsu-kwarij  a  museum. 

Hashi,  a  bridge. 

HatamotOf  a  vassal  of  the  Shogun 
having  a  fief  assessed  at  less  than 
10,000  koku. 

Hatobay  a  landing-place. 

HeideUf  a  building  in  which  gohei 
are  set  up. 

Higashif  east. 

Hinoki,  a  conifer, — ^the  GhaTruecy- 
paris  dbtusa. 

HdjOj  the  apartments  of  the  high- 
priest  of  a  Buddhist  temple. 

Hoke-kyd,  the  name  of  a  Buddhist 
scripture  (Sanskrit,  Saddharmxi 
PurHdarika  Sutra), 

Hoko,  a  Mnd  of  mythological  car 
drawn  through  tiie  streets  in 
religious  processions. 

UombOy  the  chief  building  of  a 
temple,  and  residence  of  the 
abbot. 

Honderit  see  Honsha. 

HondOf  the  principal  building  of  a 
Buddhist  temple. 

Ilongicanjif  a  temple  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Monto  sect  (see  p.  83). 

Honsha^  the  main  shrine  of  a  Shin- 
to temple. 

Hoshu-no-tamat  a  Buddhist  emblem 
of  uncertain 
significance, 
perhaps  best 
identified  with 
the  nyo-i-rin 
mentioned  on 
p.  50. 

Horizon,  the  prin- 
cipal deity  or 
image  of  a  Bud- 
dhist temple. 

HozOf  the  treasure-     (hOshu-no-tama) 
house  of  a  temple. 

IdMy  the  name  of  a  tree  whose 
leaves  turn  gold  in  autumn, — the 
ScUishuria  adiamtifolia,  also  call- 
ed Gingko  hildba. 

Ihaiy  a  funeral  tablet. 

Itchgaki,  see  p.  37. 

Iwa-goya,  a  cave  i^sed  for  sleeping 
in ;  ttoa-ya,  a  cavern. 

J\  (in  teiiij^e,9iime0)^Bee  p.  ^L 


\ 


Jtgoku,  lit.  hell,  hence  a  solfataia. 

JVcido,  see  p.  41. 

Jinja,  a  Shinto  temple. 

Kaeru-mata  (lit.  frog's  thighs), 
pieces  of  timber  shaped  like  the 
section  of  an  inverted  cup,  sup- 
porting a  horizontal  beam. 

Kago,  a  kind  of  small  palanquin. 

Kaguray  a  Shinto  religious  dance 
(comp.  p.  43). 

Kavdo,  a  highway. 

Kakemono,  a  hanging  scroll — gen- 
erally painted. 

Kamij  above,  upper. 

Kami,  a  Shinto  god  or  goddess. 

Kara,  China ;  Kara-mon,  a  gate  in 
the  Chinese  style;  Kara-shishi, 
stone  hons  used  to  adorn  temple 
grounds.  They  were  originally 
set  up  at  cemeteries  in  order  to 
frighten  away  wild  beasts,  and 
prevent  them  from  tearing  up 
the  dead. 

Kaun,  a  river,  a  stream. 

Kawara,  a  stony  river-bed. 

Keyaki,  a  tree  whose 
very  hard  wood  is 
much  prized, — ^the 
Zelkowa  keaki. 

Kiku-no^mon,  the 
Imperial  crest 
of  the  chrys 
anthemum.  (kiku-no-mon) 

Kiri-no-mon,  the  Imperial  crest  of 

the  leaf  and  flower 

of  the  Paullownia 

imperiaiis. 
Kita,  north. 
Ko,  a  child;  (in  com- 
pounds) small. 
Koenchi,     a    public 

garden. 
Koku,    the    standard    measure    of 

capacity    (see    p.    5).      Incomes 

were  formerly  estimated  in  koku 

of  rice. 
Koma-inu  (see  ama-inu). 
Ku,  an  urban  district :  kucho,  the 

chief  official  of  a  district. 
Kuda-tama,    a    smaU   hollow  tube 

formerly   used   as  ^ — 


(KIBI-NO-MON) 


/flfrorfuofton .- — Oloaactry. 


Eunnna,  a  jinnkiBhn. 

Ktmisha,  a  company,  a  society. 

Rtcan,  an  imporfant  bnilding,— 
used  cMefly  in  nanieH  of  hotels, 
public  haUs.  etc, 

Kttankoba.  an  industrial  bazoar. 

^/oio,  a  library  ot  Bnddhist  sutms. 

.^iWo,  an  (Jd  road. 

Macki,  a  street,  a  town. 

Maga-tama,  an  an- 
cient form  of  or-   C\^_^^/'o\ 
nament  (see  Rte.    N.  ) 

4.      nnder      Ueno         —       — 
ifiiseum). 

Makimono,  a  scroll  (see  p.  60). 

Mandara.  a  Buddbist  picture — 
Renemlly  on  a  large  scale  and 
depicting  one  half  of  the  mytho- 
k^cal  nniyerse. 

Mavji  (Sanskrit, , 
"agran 


pla 


ed     by 
the 


stika),  a  mysti 

0 


symbol  of  luck, 
by  others  as  the 
symbol  of  Bud- 
ilMst  esoterics. 
It  has  been  traced  back  to  the 
Greek-gammadUm  in  Troas  ante- 
rior to  the  13th  century  B.C.,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  passed  west- 
ward to  Iceland,  eastward  io 
Thibet  and  Japan,  producing  the 
key  pattern  and  other  well-known 
decoratiTe  types. 
Masu,  A  salmon  trout  ( iaimo  japo- 

nkus)     Seep  1) 
Sfatsnn  a  lehgioui  festival 
Meibutvii   the  spi'iialty  for  which  a 

place  IS  noted 
Atikoshi  a  sacred  palang^oin 
"•■'--*-    -   '-"-    appbed  to  Shint6 


JUikolo    I 


Essested.     Its  origin  and  sym- 
lio  import  are 
alike  matters  of 
debate.   Besides  / 
the  treble  form  /; 


Jflnami  south 
Mhwito  a,  harbour 
Wme,  a  mountain  peak. 
MUau-aoi  three  leaves 
of  the  kamo-aoi  or 


a   doable    form 

( fulatxu-d  omoe) 

and  a  single  one  (tnmot). 
Miya.  a  Shinto  temple,  an  Imperial 

prince  or  princess. 
Molcusei,  the  Olea  fTagrans,—a  tree 

having  smal],  delicionsly  scented 

flowBTS  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour. 
Mura,  a  village. 
MtfTodn,   a  hut  for  piJgrimB  on  a 

Myiijin,  a  Shinto  deity. 
Xada,  a  stretch  of  sea. 
A'aijin,  the  inner  part  or  cbancel  of 

a  Buddhist  temple. 
Kaka.  middle. 
JVamu  Amida  Mutxv,  an  invocation 

of  the  god  Amida,  used  chiefly  by 

the  Monto  sect. 
JVemiufju,  a  prayer  to  Bnddha. 
Xippon,  Japan. 
JVisAi,  west. 

JVo,  a  species  of  lyria  drama. 
Xorinwno,  a  palanquin. 
Xuma,  a  marah,  a  tarn. 
Nyorai,  a  Bnddha  (see  p.  5J}. 
0,  an  honorific  prefix. 
5  (in  compounds),  l  * 
0^,  the  innermost 

ofcu-no-in,  see  p.  41. 
Onsen,  a  hot  spring. 
0-2il6tsAo,  Beep.41. 
Bakan,  a  class  of  Buddhist  saints 

(see  p.  51). 
Samnut,    ventilating    panels    near 

the   ceilii^   ot    n    room, — oitfea 

beautifully  carved. 
Hi,  a  Japanese  league  (see  pp.  4-5). 
Eimbo.  the  wheel 

of  the  law,  used 

chieQ;    as 


9,  behind ; 


jECtv  that  bam 


JilWbK8Mnt&,«M>U.  t 


Saka,  an  sacent,  a  hill. 

Sakaki,  the  Cleyera  japonico,— the 

Bacred  tree  ot  the  Bbintoist^. 
Saki,  a  promontoty. 
Samraon.  a  large   two-storied  gate 

leading  to  a  Buddhist  temple. 
San  (in  compotiudB), 

Bometixaee  a  temph 
Sarujaku,  a  claaBical 

Sen,  a  Japanese  cent,  worth  half  of 
n  AmerioBU  cent,  one  farthing. 


Buddhiat  temple  buildings, 
Shima,  an  island. 
Shimo,  lower. 
Skindo,  a  new  Kmd. 
Shinto,  the  aboriginal  religion  ot  the 


Sotetsrt,  the  Ci/cas  revolula,—a  tree 

reaembling    the 

sago -palm. 
Sotcm,  see  p.  12. 
SujUei,    or    8uji- 

kabe,   a,   species 

of   striped   wall 

Hurinwna,  small 
colour  prints  of 
delioate  design 
which  are  dis- 
tribnted  to  frien 
on  -various  festal 


7!ii.  a  kind  of  sea-bKem, — the  Bir- 

rantu  marginaiia. 
Take,  a  peak. 
lUrruigaki  (see  p.  37). 
"liniM,  an  emperor. 
Tbba-e,   a   kind   of   quaint   coarse 

picttue  (see  p.  57). 
Toge,  a  pass  over  mountains. 
Tokko  (Sanskrit  vajra),  a  Bnddhist 

symbol,  f 

whose     e 


It  has  three 
forms  in  Japan,  of  which  the  sim- 
plest resembles  one  spoke  of  the 
"wheel  of  the  law"  (see  Bunfto). 
The  other  forms  of  it  are  the  three- 
pronged,  or  sanko  here  flguted, 
and  Sie  fiye-proaged,  or  goko. 

Tori,  a  street. 

Torii,  a  ^tiuto  gateway  (see  p.  37), 


TT 


The  left-hand  illus-    j 

tration    gives    the 

Pure   Shinto,  that 

on    the   right   hand  the  Byobu 

Shinto,  form  of  this  structiue. 
Ya  (in  compounds),  a  house. 
Yama.  a  mountain,  a  bill,  also  a 

sort   of   religious   car   borne   in 

certain  processions. 
Zan    (for    san   in  '  componnds),    a 

mountain,  a  hill. 
Zaskiki,  a  room,  an  apartment. 
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EOUTE  1. 

Yokohama. 

Tokohaxna,  the  place  where 
most  Tisitors  first  touch  Japanese 
soil,  is  the  largest  of  the  Treaty 
Ports  and  |)]»cticall7  the  port  of 
Tokyd.  The  landing-place  {Ilatoha) 
and  the  Gnstom-hoase  [Zei-kioan) 
are  within  5  min.  drive  of  the 
hotels,  and  10  min.  of  the  principal 
Bailway  Station. 

Hotels. — Oriental  Palace  Hotel, 
No.  11 ;  Grand  Hotel,  No.  20 ;  Club 
Hotel,  No.  5-B,  all  on  the  Bund, 
facing  the  sea ;  Hotel  de  Gren^ve, 
No.  26;  Wright's  Hotel,  No.  40; 
Hotel  Phoenix,  No.  87 ;  Bluff  Hotel, 
No.  2,  Bluff. 

Bailvxty  Stations  and  Trams. — 
Chief  railway  station  in  the  native 
town,  10  min.  by  jinriMsha  from 
the  Poreign  Settlement ;  another  at 
IBranuma,  a  suburb  20  min.  distant, 
for  certain  Tokaidd  trains  only. — 
Electric  cars  run  constantly  through 
the  town  and  on  to  Eanagawa. 

Jtestaurants. — (Earop.food),  at  the 
principal  Bailway  Station  (up- 
stairs); {Jap.  food),  Chitoae,  in 
Somiyofihi-chd  Boku-chomie ;  Tao- 
I,  in  Aiof-fihd  San*«hom«. 


Japanese  Inns. — ^Fukui,  in  Benten- 
d5ri ;  Takano-ya,  in  Honcho-dori. 

Banks. — ^Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank,  No.  2 ;  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia,  and  China,  No.  58 ; 
International  Bank,  No.  74; 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank«  No.  180 ; 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  {Shokin 
Oinko)f  near  Railway  Station. 

OonsukUes. — American,  No.  284; 
British,  No.  172;  French,  No.  84; 
German,  No.  17,  Bund. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. — ^This,  . 
together  with  the  Telephone  Ex- 
change,  the  Oustom-house,  and  the 
Prefecture  {Kencho),  stands  near  the 
British  and  American  Consulates, 
on  the  ground  between  the  Foreign 
Settlement  and  the  native  town. 

Steam  Communication.  —  Japan 
Mail  Steamship  Company  (Nippon 
Yusen  Kioaisha),  close  to  the  Bail- 
way  Station ;  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal, No.  15  ;  Messageries  Maritimes, 
No.  9 ;  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  No. 
29 ;  Pacific  Mail,  Occidental  and  • 
Oriental,  and  T6yo  Kisen  Kwaisha, 
No.  4-A ;  Canadian  Pacific,  No.  14 ; 
Great  Northern,  No.  10 ;  Northern 
Pacific,  DodweU  and  Co.  Ltd.,  No. 
50-B. 
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Churches — Christ  Church  (Angli- 
can), No.  335,  Blufif ;  Union  Church 
(Protestant),  No.  167;  Boman 
CathoUc,  No.  44  BlufiE. 

Clubs. — Yokohama  United  Club, 
No.  4-B ;  Club  Germania,  No.  235 ; 
Masonic  Temple,  No.  78. 

Photographs  of  Japanese  Scenery 
and  Costumes ;  jLantemrslides^  etc. — 
Tamamura,  2,  Benten-dori ;  Eimbei, 
in  Honchdnddri ;  Farsari,  near  Yato- 
bashi;  Ogawa,  Enami,  both  in 
Benten-dori. 

Books  and  Maps. — Kelly  and 
Walsh,  No.  60 ;  Ndssler,  No.  77 ; 
Maruya,  in  Benten-dori 

Fbreign  Stores  for  Japanese 
Works  of  Art. — ^Artnur  &  Bond's 
Fine  Art  Gallery,  No.  38 ;  Kuhn  & 
Komor,  No.  37. 

Japanese  Curio  Dealers. — Samurai 
Shdkwai,  in  Honch5-ddri;  Endo 
Art  Furniture  Co.,  25  Uchida-cho, 
roku-chome,  for  carvings  and 
other  fine  works  of  art;  Mizoioki, 
Mihara,  &  Co.  No.  32 ;  Bon  MarcM^ 
in  Honcho-dori ;  Musashi-ya,  Bisan- 
sha,  and  Kdnoike,  in  Honcho-dori, 
for  jewellery,  ivories,  silver-ware, 
ete. ;  Matouishi-ya,  in  Honcho-dori, 
for  porcelain  in  European  shapes ; 
and  numerous  others,  especially  in 
Benten-dori.  (Makuzu  Kozan's 
^porcelain  factory,  outside  the  native 
town  at  Ota-mura,  is  shown  to 
visitors.) 

8Uk  Stores,  —  Tanabe,  Shobei, 
Ewata,  and  Shieno,  all  in  Honch5- 
dori;  also,  for  cheaper  articles, 
Yamaguchi,  in  Ota-machi ;  Groto,  in 
Benten-dori  Ni-ch5me. 

IJmbroiderieSf  SUk  and  Cotton 
Crapes,  Japanese  Cottons,  etc.  — 
Nozawa-ya,  Yamamoto,  Yamato, 
all  in  Benten-dori;  Tsuru-ya,  in 
Ishikawa-machi. 

P[owonn^.— Got6,  in  Uchida-cho 
(visitors  are  shown  over  the  factory); 
Eawano,  in  Honch&^ori. 

Bronze, — Eakuha,  in  Benten-dori. 

Japanese  StatUmmf,  —  Tanikawa- 
ya,  in  Minami  Naka^dri  Itchome. 

Toys,  etc. — ^Eitamura,  in  Benten- 
dori,  Itchome. 

.Samboo  and  Bead  BUnis^  CMneUf, 


Artificial  flowers,  LarUems,  ete. — 
Horishima,  in  Aioi-cho,  Itehome. 

Japanese  2  hecUres,  etc. — ^Kiraku- 
za,  in  Nigiwai-cho;  Hagoromo-za, 
in  Hagoromo-cho.  A  sort  of  fair  is 
held  at  night  in  Basha-michi-dori 
and  Isezaki-ch5. 

IMblic  Garden  and  Cricket 
Ground, — ^At  the  back  of  the  Settle- 
ment, behind  the  American  Con- 
sulate ;  Bluff  Gardens,  with  Tbnnis 
Club  ;  Golf  links,  on  the  Eace-course. 

Newspapers. — "Japan  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser," "  Japan  Gazette,"  "  Japan 
Herald,"  "Japan  MaQ,"  daily; 
"Japan  Times,"  daily  (published 
in  Tokyo);  "Box  of  Curios," 
"Eastern  World,"  and  *' Deutsche 
Japan-post,"  weekly. 


HisTOBT. — Ancient  shell-heapfl  and  pot- 
tery, dug  np  near  the  race-coarse  and  at 
Kanagawa,  show  that  this  neighbourhood 
was  inhabited  at  an  extremely  remote 
date',  but  Yokohama  owes  its  commer- 
cial importance  to  the  foreigners  who 
have  settled  there.  It  was  an  insigniflcaut 
fishing  village  when  Commodore  Ferry 
anchored  off  it  in  1864,  and  gave  American 
names  to  several  points  in  the  nei^boar> 
hood.  When  It  was  agreed  to  open  a 
Treaty  Port  in  this  part  of  Japan,  the 
choice  naturally  fell,  not  on  Yokohama, 
bat  on  the  thriving  town  of  Kanagawa, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  hay. 
now  partially  filled  in.  Bat  the  Japanese 
Oovernment,  finding  Hanagawa  incon- 
venient because  of  its  situation  on  the 
Tdkaidd,  at  a  time  when  collisions  be- 
tween  foreigners  and  the  armed  retainers 
of  the  DaimyOs  passing  to  and  from  the 
capital  were  to  be  apprehended,  gave 
facilities  for  leasing  ground  at  Yokohama 
instead.  Thither,  accordingly,  the  mer- 
chanto,  eager  to  open  up  trade,  repaired 
in  1858.  The  consuls  protested  against 
the  change ;  but  the  only  lasting  result  of 
their  protest  is  the  retention  of  the  name 
Kanagawa  in  certain  ofAoial  documents. 
The  superiority  of  the  Yokohama  an- 
chorage doubtless  reconciled  the  foreign 
community  to  the  inferior  iKMiition  of  the 
place  on  a  mud  flat  facing  north.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Settlement,  as  it 
now  exists,  dates  from  after  the  fire  of 
18M ;  and  the  **  Bluff,"  on  which  most  of 
the  well-to-do  residents  have  their  dwell- 
ings, was  first  leased  for  building  purposes 
in  1867.  A  large  and  rapidly  growing 
native  town  has  sprung  up  outdde  the 
Foreign  Settlement.  Waterworks,  open- 
ed in  1887,  supply  Yokohama  from  the 
Sagami-gawa,  38  miles  distant.  Barbour* 
work!  wera  GQiiipl«t«4  ia  189#;  eleelrle 
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It  shoilld  be  explained  that  al- 
tboi^  Qm  Btieeto  have  namea. 
theae  are  compamtiTely  little  used, 
na  the  nnuoberiug  of  the  whole 
Settlement  (Jap.  YanvMhUa-cho)  is 
contiiinons,  irreBpectiTe  of  street 
names.  A  aimilaT  remark  applies 
to  the  BlnS  {¥amale-e/td). 

Thongh  Yokohamn  bonata  bnt 
few  Bi^te  properly  bo  called,  the 
cniio-loTer  will  here  find  hizaself 
in  his  element ;  and  to  one  newly 
lauded,  the  native  town,  with  its 
stfeet-stalla  and  its  theatrioal  and 
other  shows,  will  afiord  an  interest' 
ing  spectuole.  A  visit  should  be 
paid  to  Sbge-yama,  close  behind  the 
Bailwa;  Station,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  view  of  the  town  and  har- 
bour. Here  stand  some  small,  bnt 
popular  and  repieseutatiTe,  shrines 
dMicated  to  the  Shinto  god  of  Akiha, 
to  Doryo,  a  Boddhist  saint,  to  Fndo, 
the  great  Buddhist  god  whose  chief 
shrine  is  at  Narita  (aee  Boute  5), 
and  to  the  Snn-Qoddess  of  Ise  {see 
Route  35}.  This  last,  which  crowns 
the  hill,  is  generally  known  as 
Daijingii.  Festivals  are  held  at 
Noge-ynma  on  the  Ist,  l&th,  and 
2atb  of  every  month.  The  temple 
of  Zo(cFfcu-in,  dedicated  to  Yakuahi 
Nyorai  and  situated  in  Moto-macM 
cktae  to  the  Grand  Eotfl,  celebrates 
its  teslivals  on  the  8th  and  lath  of 
the  month.  Near  it  ace  the  Handnd 
St«p$,  with  a  amall  tea-house  at  the 

Yoki^ma  possesses  a  Public 
Hall,  where  Ei^lish  theatrical  aud 
oQier  entertainments  are  given ; 
also  a  Raix-coarst  where  meetings, 
eometimsB  attended  by  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  are  held  in  spring  and 
autumn.  The  race-course  overlooks 
Missisaippi  Bay  iriiose  shore  affbrds 
a  oharming  drive  thioueh  the  vill.  of 
Ntgishi  and  past  the  ]k&kado  Hotel. 
Indeed,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
Bbotmds  in  Une  landacapea.    Fnji 


shows  out  well  from  the  re 
from  the  harbonr,  and  from  many 
other  points.  The  flora  of  Japan 
may  best  be  studied  and  specimens 
obtained  at  Messrs.  Bcehmet  A  Co.'s 
Eortioultoral  Gardens.  Nos.  5  and 
23  Bluff,  or  at  the  Yokohama 
Nnrsery  Oo.,  21-35,  Naknmnm  Bluff. 
Students  of  zoology  can  procure 
specimens  at  Mr.  Alan  Owston's 
store,  No.  3^1  Yamaahita-cho. 

The  best  places  to  view  the 
oherry-bloasom  (early  April)  are  the 
Cricket  Ground  {Eb-enchi),  Noge- 
Yama,  Sahnra-miohl  behind  the 
Bluff,  and  the  more  distant  temple 
gtonnda  of  Bnkenji.  Permission 
to  visit  the  jilum  and  landscape 
garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Hara,  at 
San-no- tani,  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Snmnrai  Siokwai  curb 


EnnrsBioNB  fbom  Yokohawa. 
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1.— Kamakura  is  reached  from 
Yokohama  in  50  min.  by  the  Tokai- 
ilo  Bailway,  changing  carriages  (by 
some  trains)  at  Ofunn  Junction. 
This  brunch  line  continues  on  to 
Dzoshi  and  Yokosuka,  being  altc^- 
ther  2IJ  miles  in  lei^h.* 

Kunakura,  once  the  populous 

capital  of  Eastern  Japan,  has 

sluunki"'^-  "     ---^  --    --'-  --' 


■wvaiTokdtMio*-  a.vw*'^^  * 
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lioui^;  2. — Excursions  from  Yokoliama, 


YokohfimA  residents.  The  Kaihin- 
in  Hotel  (Europ.  style),  sittmted 
under  a  pine-grove  near  that  portion 
of  the  shore  known  as  Yui-ga-hama^ 
stands  \  hr.  by  jinrikisha  from  the 
station.  The  Japanese  inn,  Mitsu- 
hashi,  may  also  be  recommended. 
Both  provide  hot  and  cold  salt-water 
baths. 

Eamakara  was  the  Hoat  of  government 
in  Eastern  Japan  from  the  end  of  the 
12th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  centary. 
Yoritomo,  who  established  the  Shognnato 
in  1192,  chose  this  place  as  his  capital, 
and  here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
feudal  system  of  government  which 
prevailed  up  to  the  year  1S6S.  The  city 
of  Kamakura,  in  the  time  of  Yoritomo's 
immediate  successors,  extended  all  over 
the  plain  and  into  the  recesses  of  the 
different  yaigu,  or  dells,  which  branch  off 
from  it  among  the  hills.  Its  population 
is  believed  to  have  exceeded  one  million 
in  the  days  of  its  glory.  Eamakura  was 
the  scene  of  innumerable  contests  be- 
tween rival  military  factions,  and  of 
many  bloody  deeds.  Here,  on  the  sea- 
shore, were  beheaded  the  Mongol  ambas- 
sadors of  Eublai  Khan  (Jap^  Eop  pitsn- 
retsu),  who  had  imperiously  sent  to 
demand  the  submission  of  Japan  to  his 
sway.  The  city  was  repeatedly  sacked 
and  laid  in  ashes,  and  seems  never  to 
have  fully  recovered  from  the  disasters 
of  the  year  1455.  The  neighbouring  city 
of  Odawara,  which  next  rose  into  im- 
portance as  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Hojd 
family,  attracted  to  itself  large  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Eamakura,  the  ruin 
of  which  town  was  completed  by  the 
founding  of  Yedo  in  A.D.  1603. 

The  chief  sights  of  Kimakura 
are  the  Temple  of  Hiichiman,  the 
Daibutsn,  or  colossal  bronze  Bud- 
dha, and  the  great  image  of  the 
goddess  Kwannon.  They  all  lie 
within  a  mile  of  the  hotel. 

The  Temple  of  Ilachiman,  the 
God  of  War,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  I2th  century,  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  a  hill  called 
Tsuru-ga-oka,  and  is  reached  by  an 
avenue  of  pine-trees,  which  leads 
up  the  whole  way  from  the  sea- 
shore. Though  both  avenue  and 
temple  have  suffered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  enough  still  remains 
to  remind  one  of  the  ancient  glories 
of  the  place.  Three  stone  iorii 
jnarlr  the  Appioneh  to  the  temple, 


which  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps.  Notice 
the  magnificent  icho  tree,  nearly  20 
ft.  in  circumference,  said  to  be  over 
a  thousand  years  old. 

In  A.D.  1218,  the  Young  Shdgnn  Sane- 
tomo,  having  received  an  additional  title 
from  the  Mikado,  was  about  to  go  in 
solemn  procession  to  return  thanks  at  the 
temple  of  Hachiman.  He  seems  to  havje 
had  some  foreboding  of  evil ;  for,  before 
leaving  the  i>alace,  he  composed  a  stanza 
which  may  be  thus  rendered : 

What  time  its  lord,  hence  issuing. 
All  tenantless  this  dwelling  leaves. 
Be  thou  still  mindful  of  the  spring. 
Dear  plum-tree  standing  by  the  eaves  I 

The  same  morning,  while  he  was  being 
dressed,  he  pulled  out  a  hair  and  gave  it 
to  his  attendant,  saying.  "  Keep  this  in 
memory  of  me.''  He  had  been  advised 
to  don  armour  under  his  robes,  but  foiled 
to  adopt  the  precaution.  The  ceremonial 
was  protracted  till  a  late  hour.  As  Sane- 
tomo  descended  the  steps  in  the  dark,  a 
man  sprang  upon  him  from  behind  the 
tree,  cut  him  down,  and  carried  off  his 
head.  Though  the  assassin,  who  proved 
to  bo  the  high-priest  of  the  temple  and 
Sanetomo's  own  nephew,  was  soon  dis- 
covered and  despatched,  the  head  was 
never  found.  Bo  the  hair  which  Sane- 
tomo  had  given  to  his  faithful  retainer 
was  buried  in  its  stead. 

Before  ascending  the  flight  of 
steps,  the  minor  shrines  to  the  r. 
deserve  passing  notice.  The  nearer 
one,  painted  red  and  called  Waka- 
miya,  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Nintoku,  son  of  Ojin,  the  God  of 
War.  The  further  one  is  called 
Shirahaia  Jinja,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Yoritomo.  The  style  and  structure 
are  unusual,  black  and  gold  being 
the  only  colours  employed,  and  iron ' 
being  the  material  of  ^e  four  main 
pillars.  The  interior  holds  a  small 
wooden  image  of  Yoritomo.  * 

A  side  pa&  leads  up  hence  to  the 
main  temple,  which  is  enclosed  in 
a  square  colonnade  painted  red. 
The  temple,  which  was  re-erected 
in  1828,  after  having  been  destroy- 
ed by  fire  is  in  the  B-yobu  Shinto 
style,  with  red  pillars,  beams,  and 
rafters,  and  is  decorated  with  small 
painted  carvings  chiefly  of  birds 
and  beasts.  In  the  colonnade  are 
several   Te\ig^av\R   valanc^uins   {mi- 
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koshi)  nsed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
flemi-annnal  festivals  (15th  April 
and  15th  September),  a  wooden 
image  of  Snmiyoshi  by  Unkei  (see 
p.  85),  and  yarioos  relics,  including 
Yoritomo's  armour  and  his  skull 
when  a  youth,  (I) 

Immediately  behind  the  temple 
of  Hachiman  is  a  small  hill,  called 
Shirahata-yamay  whence  Yoritomo 
is  said  to  hwe  often  admired  the 
prospect. 

The  Daibutsu,  or  Great  Buddha, 
stands  alone  among  Japanese 
works  of  art.  "^ 

"a  statue  solid-set. 
And  moulded  in  colossal  calm." 

No  other  gives  such  an  impression 
of  majesty,  or  so  truly  symbolises 
the  central  idea  of  Buddhism, — the 
spiritual  peace  which  comes  of 
perfected  knowledge  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  passion.  But  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  the  Daibutsu 
must  be  visited  many  .times. 

Tradition  says  that  Toritomo.  when 
taking  i»rt  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Daibutsu  at  Nara,  conceived  the  desire  of 
having  a  similar  object  of  'worship  at  his 
own  capital,  but  die4  before  he  could 
put  the  plan  into  execution.  The  ex- 
isting image,  which  represents  Amida, 
apparently  dates  from  A.D.  1262.  It  was 
originally  enclosed  in  a  building  50  yds. 
square,  whose  roof  was  supported  on 
63  massive  wooden  pillars.  Many  of 
the  stone  bases  oh  which  they  rested 
are  still  in  situ.  The  temple  buildings 
were  twice  destroyed  by  tidal  waves,  in 
1369  and  1494,  since  which  they  have  not 
been  re-erected,  and  the  image  has  ever 
since  remained  exiK>sed  to  the  elements. 

The  Daibutsu  is  best  seen  from 
about  half-way  up  the  approach. 
Its  dimensions  are  approximately 
as  follows : — 

FT.    IN. 

.  Height   .'. 49  7 

Circumference 97.  2 

Length  of  face 8  5 

Width  from  ear  to  ear 17  9 

Bound  white  boss  on  fore- 
head    .; ,.    1  3 

Length  of  eye %.    3  11 

„       of  eyebiow.; 4  ^ 

„-    -  of  ear ...^.     6  ft 


Length  of  nose 3  9 

Widthofmouth  3  2 

Height  of  bump  of  wisdom.  9 

Diameter  of  bump  of  wisdom  2  4 
Curls   (of  which  there  are 

830):He^ht 9 

„      Diameter  1 

Length  from  knee  tq  knee ...  35  8 

Circumference  of  thumb  ...  3 

The  eyes  are  of  pure  gold,  and 
the  silver  boss  weighs  30  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  image  is  formed 
of  sheets  of  bronze  cast  separately, 
brazed  together,  and  finished  off  on 
the  outside  with  the  chisel.  The 
hollow  interior  of  the  image  con- 
tains a  small  shrine,  and  a  ladder 
leads  up  into  the  head. 

The  Temple  of  Kwannon,  knowii 
as  Hase  no  Kwamwn,  stands  not  far 
from  the  Daibutsu  on  an  eminence 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
sea-shore  towards  Hisaki,  and  over 
the  Kamakura  plain. .  The  great 
image  of -the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  for 
which  this  temple  is  celebrated, 
stands  behind  folding-doors  which 
a  small  fee  to  the  attendant  priest 
will  suffice  to  open ;  but  the  figure 
can  only  be  indistinctly  seen  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  few  candles.  It  is  of 
brown  lacquer  gilded  over,  and  its 
height  is  30  ft.  5 J  in.  The  ad- ' 
mirable  bronze  seated  figure  of 
Dainichi  Nyorai  on  the  1.  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Shogun  Ashikaga 
Yoshimasa  (see  p.  87). 

Close  to  this  temple  is  a  bold  cliff 
called  Inamura-ga-saki. 

In  1333,  when  the  city  of  Eamakura 
was  attached  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Emperor  Go-Daigo,  part  of  the  force  led 
by  Nltta  Yoshisada  advanced  along  the 
strand,  from  the  W.  of  this  hill,  bujt  were 
unable  to  j^aa  under  the  cliff  owing  to 
chevaux-de-frise  being  placed  against  it 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  while  their 
passage  in  boats  was  prevented  by  a  long 
row  of  war- junks  lying  some  500  or  609  ■, 
yards  off  the  shore.  Yoshisada  therefore  . 
climbed  the  cliff,  and  after  praying  to  the 
Sea-God,  flung  his  sword  into  the  water, 
whereupon  the  tide  miraculously  re- 
treated, leaving  e.  «ft^'^  Sl'°^'^v«*^«^^ 
ha\l  vi\Ql^  Wt  \V^  l^^\.^t  '^^^^^^^^ 
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Boute  2. — Excursions  f rem  Yokohama. 


Lovers  of  early  scnlptnre  and 
of  Japanese  historical  and  anti- 
qnarian  lore,  will  find  scattered  over 
Samaknra  many  minor  temples  and 
other  objects  to  arrest  their  atten- 
tion. Amongst  these,  the  following 
may  be  enumerated : — 

Ennoji,  small  and  dilapidated,  but 
containing  the  celebrated  image  of 
Emma-0,  Begent  of  Hell  called 
Arai-nO'Emma,  and  carved  by 
Unkei. 

Legend  says  that  Unlcei,  liaTing  died, 
appeared  in  due  course  before  this  re- 
doubtable deity,  who  thus  accosted  him : 
"Thou  hast  carved  many  images  of  me, 
but  never  a  true  one.  Now  that  thou  hast 
seen  my  face,  return  to  earth  and  show  me 
as  I  am."  80  Unkei,  coming  to  life  again, 
carved  -this  image,  which  is,  therefore, 
said  to  be  Unhei  Tomiji-gcuri  no  saku,  that 
is,  '•  the  work  of  Unkei  r«d{vtvu«." 

The  image  is  only  shown  on 
application  io  the  custodian.  Other 
large  images  line  the  walls,  one  of 
Shozuka-no-Baba  (see  p.  47),  also  by 
Unkei,  being  specially  powerful. 

Kenc?wji  is  situated  in  beautiful 
but  now  mostly  deserted  grounds, 
amidst  magnificent  trees,  of  which 
the  rugged  hyakushin  {Juniperus 
chinensis)  is  the  most  prominent 
species,  and  a  favourite  material 
with  the  carvers  of  Buddhist  images. 
The  gate  is  a  huge  structure.  The 
main  temple  contains  a  large  image 
of  Jizo,  and  four  hundred  small  gilt 
ones  of  the  same  divinity  carved 
by  Eshin. 

A  very  popular  little  shrine  was 
erected  in  1890  on  Shojoken^  the 
hill  behind  Kenchoji,  and  attracts 
such  crowds  of  pilgrims  that  a 
special  train  is  run  on  the  17th  day 
of  the  month  for  their  benefit.  The 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  a  goblin 
called  Hamobo,  to  whom  enormous 
quantities  of  smaU  paper  flags  are 
offered  up.  These  line  both  sides 
of  the  pathway  that  leads  up  the 
hill  for  a  distance  of  5  cho.  A  tea- 
house near  the  shrine  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  Fuji  and  the  sea. 
32ie    OAn^-zio-in   at    the    yeij   top 


overlooks  a  maze  of  small  hills  and 
valleys  in  the  direction  of  Yoko- 
hama. 

The  ancient  Temple  of  Kokugnji 
contains  images  of  the  Jti-ni-ten, 
nearly  life-size,  and  very  large  ones 
of  Yakushi  Nyorai,  Ni^5  Bosatsu, 
and  Gwakkd  Bosatsu,  all  attributed 
to  the  chisel  of  Unkei. 

The  ToTnb  of  Yoritomo  is  a  modest 
monument  covered  with  creepers. 

The  Kamakura-no-Miya  was 
erected  in  1869  in  honour  of  a  son 
of  the  Emperor  Go-daigo,  called 
Otd-no-Miya,  who,  having  failed  in 
his  attemptto  overthrow  the  feudal 
government,  was  captured,  confined 
in  a  cave,  and  finally  assassinated 
in  A.D.  1335.  The  temple,  which  is 
in  "Pure  Shintd"  style  (see  p.  38), 
stands  directly  in  front  of  the  cave. 

Enkakuji  possesses  the  largest 
bell  in  Kamakura.  This  bell,  dat- 
ing from  A.D.  1201,  is  6  in.  thick, 
4  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter,  and  about 
8  ft.  h^h. 

Komydjh  Mshojh  and  Ju-roku-ido, 
or  the  Sixteen  Pools,  in  which, 
according  to  an  apocryphal  tradi- 
tion, K6b5  Daishi  performed  his 
ablutions,  are  also  noted. 


2.— Enoshiha. 

This  picturesque  spot,  though 
called  an  island,  is  sometimes  a 
peninsula  for  years  at  a  time,  ac- 
cording as  tides  and  currente  heap 
up  or  wash  away  a  neck  of  sand 
connecting  it  with  the  mainland. 

The  most  direct  approach  from 
Yokohama  is  by  the  T5kaidd  Bailway 
to  Fujisawa  station  (50  min.),  whence 
electric  tram  to  the  vill.  of  Katase 
in  10  min.,  and  on  foot  across  the 
sands  in  15  min.  more.  But  time 
can  be  saved  by  combining  Kama- 
kura and  Enoshima  in  one  trip. 
After  seeing  the  sights  of  Kamakura 
and  lunching  at  the  hotel  there,  the 
traveller  takes  the  electric  tzam 
along    a    streteh   of   shore   called 


Enoshitna.    Dmeki.     Yofcoauln. 


EnOBhinui,  being  a  popular  holi- 
day lesort,  ia  ftiU  of  excellent  inns. 
The  best  are  the  Iwamoto-m  nnd 
GbiBii-ya  in  the  Till,,  and  the  Ein- 
ki-ro  higher  up.  Them  is  fair  aea- 
batMug.  The  shops  of  Euoshima 
are  fall  of  eheUs,  coral,  and  marine 
cariosities  generally,  many  of  which 
Bie  bnnight  for  sale  from  other  parts 
of  the  coast.  The  beautifnl  glass- 
rgpe  sponge  {Hyalonema  sieboldi), 
called  hoangai  by  the  Japanese,  is 
«aid  to  be  gaUiered  fiom  a  leef  deep 
below  Qie  snrfaoe  of  the  sea  not  far 
from  the  island  ot  Oshima,  whose 
smoking  summit  ia  visible  to  the 
south  on  a  clear  day. 

From  the  earliest  ages  the  island 
was  sacred  to  Benten,  the  Boddhist 
Qoddess  of  Luck. 


Betoii 


illlsge  of  Kothigoa. 
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the    goddew    Bsntea   ippeued    __   . 

dondi  oTsc  the  apot  lolublted  by  tint 
monater :  Mid  th«  liland  ot  EnDnhima 
■addanlT  emarglDg  from  the  w&ten,  nhe 
deiceDdid  to  It.  nuraled  tha  drugoo.  and 
put  an  eud  to  hia  rbvagea.  I'he  natlvea 
bellaTe  tbat  a  mbterruiaaii  puaage  con- 


tor  Oiat  of  three  Shintd  goddesses. 

•Literally,  the  ■- aayeii  rt  ahoro,"  the 
fi  In  euly  tlmea  Id  eutern  Jawn  haTlni 
eosdatod  ot  only  I  cA«  Inataad  ot  M  cKo, 
UuutaMmUlDgtlw  original  Chlaaaa  li 


apot  considered  most  sacred  of  all 
is  the  large  (hvt  oa  the  for  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  124  yds.  in 
depth,  the  height  at  the  entiance 
being  at  least  30  ft.,  but  diminUli- 
ing  gradually  towards  the  interior. 
The  rocks  near  the  cave  are 
frequented  by  diTcrs,  who  for  a 
few  cents  bring  np  shell-fish  from 
the  deep,  which,  howeTer,  they  may 
be  suspected  of  having  provionsly 
concealed  aboat  their  persons. 

Opposite  the  tram  station  at  Kata- 
se  stands  the  temple  of  Syukoji, 
fotinded  aft«r  Nicluren's  death  by 
hia  disciples,  and  built  on  the  spot 
where  his  execution  was  to  have 
taken  place.  It  possesses  some  Que 
wood-carvings. 

The  cetom  to  Yokohama  should  be 
varied  by  taking  the  tram  on  to 
Fqjisawn,  an  indicated  above.  The 
midway  station  of  Sugemiraa  is  so 
called  from  a  small  bnthii^  nsort 
about  i  mile  distant. 


Yokosuka  is  the  terminna  cf  tl>e 
Sfuna  branch  line,  and  is  reached 
from  Yokohama  in  IJ  hr,  The  little 
liue  of  railway  passes  through 
characteristically  Japanese  scenery, 
— wooded  hills  lisii^  up  abruptly 
from  valleys  loid  out  in  rice-fields, 
with  here  and  there  a  cottage  or  a 
tin;  shrine  half-hidden  in  a  rustic 
bower.    Kamakvra  is  passed ;  also 

Dzushl  ( Ziin,  Yoshin-tei),  the  sta- 
tion for  a  popular  sea-side  resort 
called  Ilayama,  1}  m.  distant  by 
good  road.  Here  the  Crown  Prince 
and  members  of  the  Japanese  no- 
bility, as  well  as  the  wealthier 
foreign  residents  of  Yokohaina.  have 
villas,  and  enjoy  seo-batbing  and 
lovely  views  of  Faji.  The  tiain 
darts  in  and  out  of  short  tunnels 
under  soma  ot  ttwsfe  >Sia,^ 
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Route  2. — Excursions  from  Yokohama. 


Foreign  restt.,  Kaiyo-ken,  near  the 
wharf),  which  but  thirty  years  ago 
was  a  poor  village,  has  rapidly 
risen  into  importance,  on  account 
of  the  Government  Dockyard  estab- 
lished there.  Visitors  are  not 
admitted,  unless  furnished  with 
an  introduction  from  the  naval 
authorities.  The  town  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  land-locked  bay ;  but 
the  surrounding  wooded  heights 
are  being  out  away  vertically  to 
afford  more  flat  space  for  the  rapid- 
ly growing  streets.  Its  chief  interest 
for  Anglo-Saxons  lies  in  the  fact  that 
here  lived  and  died  Will  Adams, 
the  first  Englishman  that  ever 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Japan. 

Will  Adams,  a  native  of  Oillingham  in 
Kent,  was  chief  pilot  to  a  fleet  of  Dutch 
ships  which  reached  the  soathern  coast 
of  Japan  on  the  19th  April.  AD.  1600. 
Brought  as  a  prisoner  into  the  presence 
of  leyasu,  Adams  soon  won  the  favour 
of  that  astute  ruler,  who  employed  him 
both  as  a  shipbuilder  and  as  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  agent  when  other  English  and 
Dutch  traders  began  to  arrive.  Adams's 
constantly  reiterated  desire  to  behold  his 
native  land  again  and  the  wife  and  child- 
ren whom  he  had  left  behind,  was  to  the 
last  frustrated  by  adverse  circumstances. 
He  consoled  himself  by  taking  another 
wife,  a  Japauese.  with  whom  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1620  at  Hemi,  a  suburb 
of  Yokosuka,  where  the  railway  station 
now  stands. 

His  grave  and  that  of  his  Japa- 
nese wife  are  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  i  hr.  walk  from  the  railway 
station.  The  Japanese  call  the  place 
Anjin-2uka,  from  anjin  which  means 
"pilot,"  that  having  been  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  Adams  was 
commonly  known.  The  tombs  are 
of  stone,  in  the  ordinary  Japanese 
style.  WiU  Adams's  monument  is 
without  an  inscription,  while  that 
of  his  wife  bears  the  posthumous 
title  which  every  Buddhist  receives 
from  the  priest  of  the  parish  tem- 
ple. Not  only  is  the  situation  of 
the  graves  picturesque,  but  the 
eminence  on  which  they  stand 
affords  a  lovely  view  of  land  and 
Bea. 
^.zuma-^anM,   a     wooded    height 


J  hr.  from  Yokosuka  by  boat,  ha« 
been  cut  through  in  order  to  afford 
a  short  water  passage  to  the  Torpedo 
Station  of  Kaga-ura.  Another  van- 
tage-point just  outside  the  opposite 
or  E.  end  of  Yokosuka,  is  Kame-no- 
yama,  a  cliff  on  which  stands  a 
temple  of  the  Nichiren  sect. 

The  distance  from  Yokosuka  to 
Uraga  is  1  ri  32  cho  (4}  m.) 
along  an  excellent  rood.  A  little 
more  than  half-way  lies  the  hamlet 
of  Otsu,  where  there  is  an  inn,  good 
of  its  kind,  but  apt  to  be  noisy, 
with  a  fine  beach  for  bathing. 

Urag^a  (/nn,  Tokuda-ya,  in 
Higashi-Uraga)  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  a  very  narrow  fiwd-like 
harbour ;  and  the  two  divisions  thus 
formed  are  called  respectively 
Higashi-Uraga  and  Nishi-Uragaf 
i.e.,  East  and  West  Uraga.  Two 
large  dry  docks  were  opened  here 
in  189  . 

In  former  times  all  junks  entering  the 
Bay  of  Tedo  were  detained  at  Uraga  for 
inspection,  and  it  was  here  that  Com- 
modore Perry  anchored  on  the  8th  July, 
1853,  bearing  with  him  the  letter  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  the  Shdgun.  the  result 
of  which  was  to  open  Japan  to  foreign 
intercourse.  The  spot  (Kuri'ga-hama) 
where  he  landed  is  marked  by  a  stone 
monument  erected  in  1901. 

It  is  worth  while  devoting  J  hr. 
to  the  climb  up  Atago^ama,  a  hill 
at  the  back  of  Nishi-Uraga,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  town 
and  harbour. 

Misaki  (Inn,  Aoyagi)  lies  at  the 
S.  tip  of  the  peninsula  of  Sagami, 
4  r j  3  cfio  (10  m.)  from  Uraga  ■  by 
jinnkisha.  At  Ko-Ajiro,  on  a  small 
bay  1  ri  to  the  N.,  stands 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
[Misaki  Binhai  Jikken-jo),  connect- 
ed with  the  Science  College  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  T5^6.  The 
marine  fauna  of  this  district  being 
exceptionally  rich  in  rare  forms, 
dredging  has  produced  highly  inter- 
esting results.  A  lighthouse  stands 
on  the  island  of  Jo-ga-shima,  1  m. 
from  the  mainland,  with  which  ijb 
is  cx>nnect«d  by  ferry. 


Sugila,    Kanazawd, 
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One  may  complete  the  tonr  of 
the  Sagami  Peninsula,  by  a  walk  of 
7  n  (17  m.)  alon^  the  coast  to 
DzTishi. 

4. — SUQITA  AND  TOMIOKA. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  or  jinriMsha 
ride  of  about  2  ri  from  Yokohama 
to  Sug'ita  {Inns,  Azuma-ya  and 
others),  famous  for  its  plum- 
blossoms;  and  1  ri  further  on  to 
Tonaioka  {Inn,  Kimpa-r5),  a 
favourite  run  for  Yokohama  yachts- 
men, also  affording  good  sea- 
bathing. Tomioka  may  also  be 
easily  reached  by  boat  from  the 
Catting  at  the  back  of  the  Settle- 
ment in  about  40  min.,  the  distance 
from  the  Settlement  to  the  point 
where  the  boat  is  taken  being  ap- 
proximately 1  ri. 


5.- 


-Kanazawa.  [Mine.] 


•Jinrikishas  may  be  taken  the 
whole  way,  two  men  being  requir- 
ed. .  The  total  distance  is  4  ri  30 
cho  (11|  m.),  the  road  being  flat  for 
the  first  6  miles  as  far  as  the  hamlet 
of  Seki,  and  after  that,  hilly. 

[At  the  hamlet  of  Tanaka,  10  cho 
beyond  Seki,  a  road  practicable 
for  jinrikishas,  turns  off  r.  to 
the  Buddhist  temple  of  Enkaiji 
at  Mine,  much  frequented  by 
Japanese  patients  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  moxa.  The  hill 
just  beyond  commands  an 
extensive  view.  The  finest 
prospect  is  towards  the  N., 
looking  down  on  a  multitude 
of  furrowed  ridges  that  stretch 
away  to  the  mountains  of 
Ghichibu.  To  the  W.,  the  sea 
is  visible,  and  beyond  it  Fuji, 
with  the  Oyama  and  Hakone 
ranges.  The  distance  from 
Tanaka  to  Mine  is  28  chb,  or 
nearly  2  m.] 

On  reaching  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  the  beauty  which  baa  led 
the    foreign   residents   to    "besfecyw 


on  this  neighbourhood  the  name 
of  the  Plains  of  Heaven,  suddenly 
reveals  itself.  A  scene  of  perfect 
loveliness  may  be  enjoyed  from  a 
spot  called  Nbkendo,  where  stands 
a  pine-tree  known  as  the  Fade- 
sute-matsu,  because  a  Japanese 
artist  of  olden  times  here  flung 
away  his  pencil  in  despair.  At  the 
spectator's  feet  is  a  wide,  cultivated, 
valley  bordered  by  pine-clad  hills, 
and  opening  out  to  tiie  shores  of  an 
inlet,  whose  still  waters  are  partly 
hemmed  in  by  small  })eninsula8 
and  islands,  witii  to  the  1.  the  pro- 
montory of  £wannon-saki,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Tokyo  Bay  the 
long  crest  of  Nokogiri-yama.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  the  islands 
are  Nataushima  (Webster  Island), 
with  Sarushima  (Perry  Island) 
beyond  it,  and  Eboshi-jima  which 
is  much  smaller  and  recognisable 
by  its  triangular  shape.  But  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names  can  avail 
nothing  towards  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  scene  which  might  be  the 
original  that  inspired  the  Japanese 
landscape-painter's  art. 

Kanazawa  {Inns,  Chiyo-moto, 
Azuma-ya),  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mutsura  Inlet,  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  JIakkei, — a  characteristically 
Japanese  view  from  a  small  height 
just  outside  the  village.  Close  to 
the  ferry,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded 
hill  called  Nqjima-yama  (8  chb  from 
Kanazawa),  is  a  celebrated  peony 
garden,  which  attracts  many  visitors 
during  the  season  of  flowering. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  said  to  be 
over  300  years  old. — ^Kanazawa 
may  also  be  reached  by  the  coast 
road  via  Tomioka  on  foot  in  3  hrs. 
The  way  back  to  Yokohama  can  be 
pleasantly  varied  by  taking  the 
jinrikisha  road  across  the  neck  of 
the  little  peninsula  of  Misaki  to 
Dzushi  station  on  the  Yokosuka 
branch  of  the  Tokaido  Bailway,  a 
distance  of  2}  ri  (6  m.). 

This  trip  may  be  advantageouat^ 
combined  ^w^iJa.  ^  ^Nsgi5u\si"'5*scKiS5iKsss».^ 
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Hie  whole  neighbourhood  affords 
delightful  walks,  as  paths  leading 
to  the  top  of  every  hill  command 
exqtiislte  views. 

6. — The  Caves  of  Totsuka. 

( Taya  no  Ana.) 

Though  known  to  foreigners  as 
the  Caves  of  Totsuka,  these 
caves,  or  rather  galleries  cut  in  the 
soft  sandstone,  are  really  nearer  to 
Ofuna,  the  next  station  beyond 
Totsuka  on  the  Tokaidd  Kailway, 
40  min.  run  from  Yokohama.  They 
lie  at  a  distance  of  17  cho  (a  little 
over  1  m.)  from  Ofuna  station,  but 
almost  1^  H  from  Totsuka  station. 
Whichever  station  one  decides  to 
alight  at,  the  trip  on  thence  can 
be  done  by  jinriMsha.  The  best 
time  to  choose  is  the  spring,  as 
the  cherry-trees  in  the  grounds 
will  then  be  seen  to  advantage. 
Candles  are  provided  at  the  temple 
of  Josenji  near  the  entrance,  also 
cloaks  to  ward  off  any  wet  that 
may  drip  from  the  walls;  and  a 
local  guide  will  point  out  the 
Buddhist  carvings  with  which  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  adorned. 

These  caves,  with  their  earrings,  are  a 
monument  of  modern  Buddhist  piety. 
Existing  in  embryo  since  the  Middle 
Ages  (tradition  asserts  them  to  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  concealment  both 
of  troops  and-  of  treasure  in  the  14th 
century),  they  have  only  been  excavated 
to  their  present  extent  daring  the  last 
sixty  years.  In  the  year  1851,  a  man 
called  Sato  Shichizaemon,  whose  family 
had  for  generations  been  rich  peasants  in 
this  locality  was  urged  in  a  dream  to 
devote  his  life  to  making  these  caves  into 
an  imperishable  shrine  to  various  Bud> 
dhist  divinities,  and  especially  to  the 
goddess  Benten.'  This  he  accordingly  did 
until  his  death  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  81, 
employing  his  own  patrimony  for  the 
enterprise  and  local  talent  for  the 
carvings. 

Among  the  subjects  pourtrayed, 
may  be  distinguii^ed  angels,  drag- 
ons, lions,  birds  both  natural  and 
mythical,  the  Twelve  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  the  Eighteen  Bakan,  the 
Tbhtjr-Tbree  Kwannon  of  the  dis- 


trict of  Chichibu,  and  other  Bud^ 
dhas  innumerable.  To  explore  the 
oaves  properly  takes  about  1  hr. 

7.— Oyama. 

This  mountain,  4,100  ft.  high,  is 
most  easily  reached  from  Yokohama 
by  alighting  at  Uiraisuka  station 
on  the  T5kaidd  Bailway,  a  run  of  a 
little  over  1  hr.;  thence  by  jinrikisha 
to  the  vill.  of  Koyasu  on  the  lower 
slope,  whence  about  1}  m.  on  to  the 
vill.  of  Oyama,  the  total  stance 
from  Hiratsuka  to  Oyama  being  4}^ 
ri  (11  m.).  It  is  a  favourite  goal  of 
pilgrims,  who  continue  to  be  at- 
tracted to  its  shrine,  although  the 
old  Buddhist  objects  of  worship 
have  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  been  replaced 
by  comxMiratively  obscure  Bhinto 
deities. 

Indeed,  according  to  Sir  Ernest  Satow, 
it  is  uncertain  who  these  gods  are ;  but 
the  best  authority  asserts  that  the  chief 
deity  is  Iwanaga-hime,  sister  to  ttie  god- 
dess of  Mount  Fuji.  The  people  of  the 
neighbouring  countoy-side  often  call  the 
mountain  by  the  name'  of  SekiMon-ian. 
Yet  another  name  is  Afuri-yama. 

Koyasu  (InUy  Eami-ya)  is  a  long 
street  of  steps,  which  at  its  upper 
end  changes  its  name  to  Oyama 
{Inns J  Koma-ya,  Izu-ya).  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  do  not  keep 
houses  of  entertainment  for  the 
pilgrims,  busy  themselves  with  the 
manufacture  of  rosaries,  toys,  and 
domestic  utensils.  Festivals  are 
held  on  April  21-30,  July  28,  Aug. 
17,  and  Sept.  8-10. 

Tlie  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
mountainl^take  fiom  4}  to  5  hrs., 
but  *i  are  >  more  fatiguing  than 
most  climbs  of  the  same  -length, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  steps. 
A  little  way  beyond  the  inns,  a 
stream  gushes  out  of  the  mouth  of 
a  bronze  dragon  placed  in  a  rocky 
waU  some  20  ft.  high,  and  falls 
into  a  pool,  in  which  it  is  con- 
sidered highly  meritorious  to  bathe. 
Ten  cho  ^rtiier  up,  the  entrance 
to  the  sacred  domain  is  indicated 
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b^  a  iorii  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  Here  the  tiayeller 
has  to  choose  between  the  Otoko- 
zdka  (man's  ascent),  and  Onna- 
zaka  {woman's  ascent), — ^the  former 
a  continuous  series  of  steep  flights 
of  high  steps,  the  latter  longer  but 
less  arduous.  Both  paths  unite 
higher  up.  Numbers  of  small 
shrines,  sacred  stones,  rest-houses, 
etc.,  are  passed,  and  views  are 
obtained  from  time  to  time  of  the 
plains  of  Sagami  and  Musadii,  with 
the  river  Banyti,  capes  MisaM  and 
Sunosaki  at  the  entrance  of  Tdkyo 
Bay,  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  of 
Kazusa.  The  main  temple  stands 
28  cho  below  the  summit,  where 
there  is  another  shrine,  which  so 
covers  all  of  the  small  available 
standing  room  that  only  on  one 
side  can  any  view  be  obtained.  It 
includes  Fuji,  the  wooded  top  of 
Tanzawa,  the  mountains  of  Nikkd, 
Enoshima,  etc. 

{Tamaioa  is  a  small  range  situ- 
ated close  to  Oyama  on  the  west. 
It  includes  Sobutsu-yama,  Tanzawa 
proper,  and  Bodai-yama,  but  offers 
little  interest.) 


ROUTE  3. 


Yokohama  to  Tokyo  by  Raii/. 


ft! 

8 


Names 

of 
Siationg 


YOKOHAMA 
Kanagawa.... 

Trorumi 

Kawasaki  .... 
Kamata....-., 
Omori 


Bemarka 


Bhinagawa 

TOKYd    (Shim 
baaU).... 


f  Change       for 
Suburban  and 
Northern 
Bail  way*. 


■<«>i  >»  1^1 


This  railway,  built  by  British 
engineers  and  finished  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  was  the  first  line 
opened  to  traffic  in  Japan.  The 
journey  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyd 
occupies  50  min.,  by  express  27 
min.  The  line  skirts  the  i^ores  of 
Tokyd  Bay,  with  the  old  Tokaido 
highway  recognisable  at  intervals 
on  the  r.  by  its  avenue  of  pines. 
Glimpses  are  caught  of  the  hills  of 
Kazusa  beyond  the  bay. 

[An  EUctrie  TVam,  running 
parallel  to  the  railway  from 
Yokohama  to  Tokyo,  afiEords  a 
cheaper  alternative  means  of 
reaching  the  capital,  but  is  apt 
to  be  overcrowded.  Change 
cars  at  Eanagawa  and  Shina- 
gawa.] 

Soon  after  leaving  Yokohama,  the 
Tdkaidd  Bailway  branches  off  1. 
Observe  the  fine  view  of  Fuji  near 
the  first  station. 

Kanag^awa*  once  a  noted  post- 
town  on  the  Tokaido,  and  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  early  settle- 
ment of  foreigners  in  this  part  of 
Japan  (see  p.  100). 

On  the  Tdkaidd  highway  near  Nama- 
mugi,  between  this  station  and  the  next, 
occurred  the  murder  of  Ifr.  Bichardson, 
who,  with  two  other  Englishmen  and  a 
1^7*  got  entangled  in  the  armed  pro- 
ciBRsion  of  Shimazu  8abard,  prince  of 
Satsoma,  on  the  14th  September,  1802. 
—an  outrage  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  bombardment  of  Kagoshima.  The 
whole  story  will  be  found  in  Black's 
Young  Japan,  Chap.  XIII. 

Kawasaki  (Inrif  Asada-ya)  in 
noted  for  a  temple  situated  1}  m. 
from  the  station,  dedicated  to  Edbo 
Daishi,  and  commonly  known  as 
JDaishi  Sarna.  An  electric  tramway, 
running  through  an  avenue  of 
cherry  trees,  connects  the  two 
places. 

Local  legend  attributes  the  sanctity  of 
the  spot  to  an  image  of  Kdbd  Daisbi 
carved  by  that  saint  himself  h»\^'!^  vc^ 
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0118  miraclefl.  The  treee  in  the  temple- 
groimdfl,  trained  in  the  shape  of  jtinks 
under  Bail,  attest  the  devotion  paid  to 
this  holy  image  hy  sea-faring  folk.— 
The  chief  festival  takes  place  on  the  2lBt 
March. 

So  great  is  the  popularity  of  the 
temple  that  special  trains  are  run 
on  the  21st  of  each  month  to  accom- 
modate the  crowds  that  visit  it.  It 
ix)ssesses  some  excellent  carvings 
and  a  handsome  gateway  erected  in 
1897.  The  grounds  are  laid  out 
with  flowering  trees,  monuments,  a 
ix)nd  with  hve  storks,  etc.,  in  the 
style  of  the  great  temple  of  Asakusa 
at  Tokyo.  Cheap  stalls  and  itiner- 
ant shows  make  the  place  lively  on 
festival  days.  A  Plimi  Garden 
(Bairen),  with  pleasant  tea-houses 
attached,  adjoins  fhe  grounds. 

The  river  crossed  just  beyond 
Kawasaki  is  the  Tamagaica  or 
Ttokugot  the  upper  course  of  which 
is  romantically  beautiful,  and  is 
described  in  Rte.  31,  Sect.  3.  Ex- 
tensive pear  orchards  stretch  on 
either  side  of  the  line.  To  the  1.  of 
Kamata  is  seen  the  grand-stand 
on  the  new  race  course  of  the 
Tokyo  Eace  Club,  while  to  its  r. 
rises  the  wooded  bluff  on  which 
stands  ihe  noted  temple  of  Ilcegami 
(see  Bte.  5.  Sect.  2).  Kamata  has 
plum  and  iris  gardens.  Between 
Kamata  and  Omori,  the  cone  of • 
Fuji,  the  whole  Hakone  range, 
Buko-zan,  and  the  other  mountains 
of  Chichibu  come  in  view  to  the  1. 

Immediately  above  Omori  lie  the 
grounds  of  a  tea-house  surrounded 
by  plum-trees,  and  the  range  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Eifle  Club. 
Approaching 

Shinag^awa,  we  see  the  forts 
built  in  Tokyo  Bay  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  Shogunate,  to  impede 
hostile  access  to  the  great  city,  but 
now  dismantled  because  useless  in 
modern  warfare.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  silting  up  of  the  bay  and  of 
th«  mouth  of  the  river  Sumida,  only 
vessels  of  light  burthen  can  pzo<!;eed 
beyond  tbJB  point 


seen  on  nearing  Tdkyd  are  an 
innovation  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Many,  it  wiU  be  noticed,  are  of  thin 
iron  tubing  instead  of  the  usual 
brick.  This  plan  is  adopted  as 
a  safeguard  against  earthquakes, 
which  natural  visitation  affects  the 
T5kyo- Yokohama  district  with 
special  frequency,  owing  to  the  feet 
that  (as  demonstrated  by  Prof.  John 
Milne)  two  lines  of  seismic  activity 
here  intersect. 

Just  beyond  some  gas-works,  the 
line  skirts  r.  the  prettily  laid  out 
garden  of  the  Shiba  Rikxfu,  one  of 
the  minor  Imperial  palaces.  A 
little  further  on,  the  noble  trees  in 
the  grounds  of  the  summer  palace 
called  Hama  Rikyu  are  seen  also 
to  the  r.;  and  soon  after,  tiie  train 
enters  the  Shimbashi  terminus, 
and  the  traveller  is  in  Tokyo. 


ROUTE  4. 

ToKvd. 

Tokyo,  formely.  Yedo. 

Hotels. — Imperial  ( Teikoka)  Hotel, 
centrally  situated ;  Hotel  Metropole, 
in  TsuMji ;  Tokyd  Hotel,  on  Atago- 
>ama. 

Japanese  Inns. — Taizan-kwanand 
Tori-kwan,  near  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

Restaurants.  —  (Earop.  food) 
Shimbashi  Terininus  (upstairs);  Sei- 
yo-ken,  in  Ueno  Park;  Kwagetsu 
Kwadan,  at  fer  end  of  Mukdjima ; 
San-en-tei,  in  Shiba  Park ;  Fujimi- 
ken,  near  the  British  Embassy. — 
{Japanese  food)  Yaozen,  at  San-ya, 
Asakusa;  Tokiwa-ya,  inHama-cho. 

Tea-houses  (for  entertainments 
in  Japanese  style). — Koyo-kwan 
(Maple  Club),  in  Shiba  Park  (visitors 
are  shown  over  for  a  trifling  fee); 
Nakamuxa-ro, .  at  ByQgoika ;  Um«- 
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Parks,    Museums,     Steamei's. 


Ill 


Oittft.— The  Tokyo  Club,  at  Saiwai- 
bashi,  with  mixed  foreign  and  Japa- 
nese membership. 

Welcome  Sodky. — Headquarters 
in  ihe  Tokyo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bixilding,  K5jimachi-ku,  Yaesu-ch5. 
It  obtains  introducticms,  permits, 
and  other  facilities  for  travellers. 

Fbreign  Embassies, — Great  Britain, 
1,  Koji-machi  Go-banch5;  United 
States,  1,  Akasaka  EnoM-zaka; 
France,  1,  Bda-machi  Itchdme; 
G-ermany,  14,  Nagata-cho;  Bussia, 
1,  Ura-Kasumi-ga-seki. 

General  Post  Office  &  Central  Tele- 
graph Office, — ^At  Yedo-bashi.  Sub- 
of&ces  in  various  districts  of  the 
city.      . 

Parks. — Shiba,  Ueno,  Asaikusa, 
Hibiya. 

Museams, — The  Hakubutsu-kwan, 
in  Ueno  Park ;  Commercial  Museum 
{SKo-Hn  Ghinretsu-kioan),  near  Shim  - 
bashi  terminus;  Musepm  of  Arms 
{YUshii-kwan),  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Shokonsha  temple  at  Kudan. 
Mr.  Okura*s  Private  Collection,  3, 
Akasaka,  Aoi-cho,  is  open  to  visitors 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Public  Library,— The  Tosho- 
kwan,  in  Ueno  Park. 

ihurches, — Church  of  England, 
in  Shiba,  Sakae-ch5;  American 
Episcopal,  Union  Church  (Pro- 
testant), Boman  Catholic, — all  in 
Tsukiji;  (German  Evangelical,  28, 
Kojimachi,  Naka-roku-bancho. 

Theatres. — ^EabuM-za,  in  Kobiki- 
ch5 ;  Meiji-za,  in  Hama-cho. 

WresHing. — At  Ek5-in  in  Honjo, 
twice  yearly  for  ten  days  in  winter 
and  spring.  Also  at  other  times 
and  places  not  fixed. 

Bazaars, — Oonv-kwaUy  near  Im- 
perial Hotel.  Smaller  ones  (jSTioan- 
koba)  at  Shimbashi  bridge ;  in  Shiba 
Park,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Fixed  prices.  Nowhere  can 
one  more  easily  pick  up  the  thousand 
and  one  little  articles  that  are  in 
daily  use  among  the  people. 

A   Suburban    Railway,    ofi&cially 
styled   the    Tokyd    and    Akabane 
Junction,  affords  an  easy  means  ot 
j/mddog  e^jtMin  points  on  tlio  oat- 


skirts  of  the  city.     The  following 
is  a  schedule  : — 


3  o'»^ 

2<    *^    "F* 


Names 

of 
Stations 


Remarks 


3im. 

m 

13} 
16i 


SHIMBASHI 

Shinagawa 

Osaki 

Meguro 

Shibnya 

Shinjiku  Jet 


I  Change  f orHa- 
<chidjiand  Ed- 
ffu. 


Mejiro 

Ikebukuro  Jet.. 
Itabashi  j 

AKABANE  Jet.  j  j 


( Change  for  Ta- 
i  t  bata. 


Change  for  the 
North. 


An  Urban  Hallway,  running 
partly  through  the  old  castle  moat, 
with  stations  at  lida-machi,  Ushi- 
gome,  Yotsuya,  and  Shinano-machi, 
connects  with  the  Suburban  Bail- 
way  at  Shinjiku. — An  Elevated  Rail- 
way across  the  city  is  in  process  of 
construction. 

Conveyances. — Jinrikishas  are  in 
universal  use.  Electric  trams  run 
along  the  principal  thorough&ires 
and  to  the  main  suburbs.    " 

Steam  Communication. — A  com- 
jMiny  called  Tokyo  Wan  Kisen 
Ovxdsha  runs  steamers  daily  to 
Uraga  and  Yokosuka,  Chiba,  Ki- 
sarazu,  and  other  ports  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  and  occa- 
sionally to  Kominato  and  other 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
Kazusa-B5shu  peninsula,  to  Atami, 
and  other  ports  in  Izu.  Its  steam- 
ers start  from  Beigan-jima. 

The  TsGrun  Qwaisha  runs  daily 
steamers  on  the  Tonegawa, — the 
EamirToney  or  Upper  Biver  line, 
taking  passengers  to  Gydtoku,  Seki- 
yado,  Eoga,  and  numerous  minor 
villages,  while  the  iS^tmo-Zbrie,  or 
Lower  Biver  line,  branches  oft  H. 
at   Shinkawo.   l<3t  ^jw-savtsw,  ^'S5^tf>- 
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These  steamers  start  from  Bydgoka- 
bashi.  The  local  steamers  are 
hitle  used  by  foreigners  and  by  the 
better  class  of  Japanese,  as  they 
are  small  and  make  scant  preten- 
tion to  comfort.  There  is  not  even 
always  a  distinction  of  classes, 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
secure  a  separate  room  by  payii]^ 
the  price  of  five  tickets.  The  fares 
are  extremely  low. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
chief  shops  at  which  articles  likely 
to  interest  the  tourist  are  sold : — 

Porcelain. — ^Eato  Tomotaro,  at 
Ushigome,  Shin-Ogawa-machi,  Ni- 
ch5me.  No.  8 ;  Mikawa-ya,  at  Owari- 
cho,  Itchdme;  Daizen,  at  Nihom- 
bashi,  Eakuya-cho,  No.  5;  Sangin, 
near  Shimbashi  Bridge. 

Lacquer. — ^Hayashi  Euhei,  at  Ni- 
hom-bashi,  Muromachi;  Kuroe-ya,^ 
at  Tori  Itchdme ;  Daizen,  at  Nihom- 
bashi,  Eakuya-cho;  Daisho,  at  Ni- 
hom-bashi,  Aomono-cho;  Ikeda,  at 
Owari-cho,  Nichome. 

jBrorae.— 0.  Suzuki,  in  Tsukiji; 
MaruM,  at  Nihom-bashi,  Sukiya- 
cho ;  Miyao,  at  Nihom-bashi ;  Eaga- 
ya,  at  Asakusa,  Euramae-dori. 

SxJDords  and  Armour. — ^lida,  at 
Eanda,  Hatago-ch5,  Itchdme;  Ike- 
da,  at  Owari-ch5,  Nichome. 

Silver  Ware. — Miyamoto  Sho,  at 
Eydbashi,  Yazaemon-cho ;  Ueda,  at 
Eyobashi,  Saegi-chd,  No.  2  ;  Sei^ti- 
kwan,  at  Eydbashi,  Ginza,  San- 
chdme. 

CloisonnS. — Namikawa,  at  Nihom- 
bashi,  Shin-emon-cho ;  Andd,  at 
Eydbashi,  Moto-Sukiya-cho. 

Iix>ry. — ^Toyama,    at    Ginza,    Ni- 


chome; Muzata,  Eatd  Toyoshichi, 
both  at  Tori,  Shio-chd ;  Hosobuchi, 
at  Nihom-bashi,  SuMya-cho ;  M^tu- 
ki,  at  Nihom-bashi,  Himono-cho. 

Old  Silks  and  Mnbroideries.—H&i' 
tori,  near  Imperial  Hotel ;  Shimizu, 
at  Eyobashi,  Inaba-chd,  No.  1; 
Iwamoto,  Domei,  both  in  Naka-ddri ; 
Morita,  at  Nihom-bashi,  Sanai-chd. 

SUk  Mercers. — Mitsukoshi,  in 
Suruga-cho;  Daimaru,  at  Hatago- 
chd;  Shiroki-ya,  at  Tori,  Itchome; 
Mizushima  (chiefly  modem  em- 
broideries in  European  style),  at 
Honchd,  Itchdme, — all  in  the  Ni- 
hombashi  district;  Takashima-ya, 
at  Nishi  Eon-ya-chd. 

Culture  Pearls.  —  Mikimoto,  at 
Eydbashi,  Moto-Sukiyachd,  San- 
chdme. 

Coloured  Prints. — ^Eobayashi,  at 
Asakusa,  Eomakata;  Hattori,  near 
Imperial  Hotel ;  Suwa,  at  Eydba^, 
Tatami-chd;  Murata  Eimbei,  in 
Naka-dori ;  Shimbi-kwan  (for  art  al- 
bums), at  Eydbashi,  Shin-sakana- 
machi.  No.  13. 

Paper  and  JRins.— Haibara,  at  Ni- 
hom-bashi, Tori,  Itchdme. 

PAo^o^rap^.— -Ogawa,  at  Eyd- 
bashi, Hiyoshi-chd;  Maruki,  at 
Shiba,  Shin-sakurada-chd,  No.  18 
(for  portraits) ;  Okamoto,  at  Ginza, 
San-chdme  (for  views). 

Booksellers. — ^Maruzen,  at  Nihom- 
bashi,  Tdri,  San-chdme;  Methodist 
Publishing  House,  in  Ginza. 

Curios  in  Oeneral. — Ikeda,  at 
Owari-chd  Ni-chdme;  Daizen,  in 
Nakaddri;  Jdkd,  at  Sanjikken-bori, 
Ni-chdme.  Also  many  shops  in 
Naka-dori. 


Chief  Popuiae  FssTivAiiS. 


DATE.  NAME  OF  FESTIVAL.  WHERE  HELD. 

Monthly,  5th Suitenga   Eakigara^chd. 

Monthly,    10th    (October, 

special)  Kompira  Tora-no-mon. 

Monthly,  17-18th Kvoannon Asakusa. 

MoniMy,     Slet     (Maxeh, 

"peeied) X>a\$h% Stf^tMn;^ 
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Monthly,  24th  (September, 


AtagaJiT^a Atago-sMta. 

^b^t   Day   of    the    Hare 

{Hatsu-u)   > M-gokendo Yanagi-shima. 

April  17th Toshdgu  Shiba  and  Ueno  Parks. 

April  18th Sanja  Matsuri Asakusa. 

May  and  November  6-8th.   Shokonsha    Kndan. 

June  3rd Kumano  Jinja ligura  and  Aoyama. 

June  3-14:th Tenm  Matsuri SMnagawa,      Yotsnya, 

Asakusa,  Senju. 

Mid-July* jKatoa-6imfci ("Opening 

of  the  River  ")........ .   Ityogoku. 

July  7-14th Tenno  Matsuri, Nakabashi. 

July  9-lOth Shi-man  BoJcu-sen 

N¥ihi Asakusa  Kwannon. 

July  15th  Satmo    Nagata-cho. 

July  15th  ,   Hilcawa  Jinja Akasaka, 

^September  ll-20th  Shimmei  Maisuri Shiba. 

^September  15th Kanda  Mydjin Kanda. 

<i^c3toberl2-13th 0  ^/lifci  (Anniversary 

of  Nichixen*8  death|     Ikegami  and  Hori-no- 

uchi. 

:Novemli0J:>22-28th 0  Kd  Mairi Monzeki     temple     at 

Asakusa. 

-Novenifcer  (on  Days  of  the 
yCoSky  Tori  no  hi) T&ji^io  Machi Asakusa, 

Temples  having  monthly  festivals  are  most  crowded  in  January, 
May,  and  September.  Further,  the  1st,  15th,  and  28th  of  each  month 
arc  more  or  less  specially  observed. 

Akin  to  the  popular  festivals  (inatsuii  or  ennlchi)  are  the  following 
fairs  (ichi)  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  citizens  to  make  seasonable 
purchases : — 

DATE.  ITAMEOFFltR,  WHERE  HELD 

December  13th Tenno  Ss,rm Shinacawa 

December  15tb MacH^n FStwa 

December  17-18th JSTw^nnon aSL 

December  20-21st Jiknda  Myojin..  ..     ""  ^dT* 

December 22-23rd sShimnwi    ...  ^ha 

December  23-24th Aiago    ;;;;': Atec^shita 

December  25th Tkr^in    ...Z H^w 

December  27-28th FaM ZZ  Y^en-b^ri, 

TomS^hHam"  ''  "'^  "'"  -ttheK5do-kwan,Koishikawa,Shimo^ 

tempW^^On^rt^^^r'T^^  (/WtoH)  may  be  witnessed  at  the 

^Dt^mber     T?^  lt«^  ^^   ^   9*^  Ap^l  and  17th 

bept«mber.    The  less  interesting  Ordeal  by  Boiling  Water  (^Maa-c?aeM=i 


*8ometimea  delayed  l)y  rainy  'wea.tAiex  to  «a.t\-j  Kxv«mX.. 
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Flowees. 

Plum-blossoms  ( Ume), — Kamata, 
a  Btation  on  the  railway  to  Yoko- 
hama; Kameido  Ume-yashiki  and 
Kinegawa  Ume-yashiki,  both  close 
to  Mukdjima,  January  to  beginning 
of  March. 

Cherry-blossoms  {Sctkura). — Ueno, 
Mukojima,  and  Shiba,  early  in 
April ;  Koganei,  middle  of  April. 

Peonies  (Botan). — Florists'  gar- 
dens at  Somei,  end  of  April;  Sen- 
kwa-en  and  Shokwa-en  in  A^zabu; 
Kamata,  near  station  of  same  name, 
beginning  of  May. 

Wistarias  {Fuji). — Kimeido  and 
Kasukabe,  near  Senju,  first  week 
in  May. 

Azaleas  {Tsutsuji). — ^Florists'  gar- 
dens at  Okubo-mura,  early  in  May. 

Irises  ( Ilana-shobu ) .  —  HoriMri, 
first  half  of  June ;  Yoshino-en,  at 
YotsTiki  in  Hon  jo,  and  near  Kamata 
station. 

(hnvolvuli  ( AsagoA)).  —  Florists' 
gardens  at  Iriya  in  Shitaya,  end  of 
July  and  beginning  of  August. 

Lotus-flowers  {Hasu). — Lake  Shi- 
nobazu  at  Ueno,  and  the  Palace 
moats,  beginning  of  August.  These 
flowers  can  only  be  seen  to  perfec- 
tion during  the  morning  hours. 

Chrysanthemums  ( Kiku), — Dan- 
go-zaka  and  Asakusa,  beginning  of 
NoY  ember. 

Maples  {Momiji).  —  Kai-aifji  at 
Shinagawa,  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber ;    Oji,  middle  of  November. 

I^'incipal  Places  to  visit. — Shiba 
and  Ueno  Parks  (tombs  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shoguns  in  both,  the 
former  more  easily  accessible). 
Temple  of  Kwannon  at  Asakusa 
and  neighbouring  Park,  Hakubutsu- 
kwan  Museum  at  Ueno,  Atago 
Tower  for  view  of  the  city.  Drive 
along  the  main  thoroughfare  ( Ginza) 
to  Nihom-bashi,  and  round  the 
inner  moat  {Xaka-bori). 

Time  to  Chief  Poivts  by  jinrikisha 
w7'/i6  two  coolies : 


From  Shimbashi  terminus  to : — 

Imperial  Hotel    5  min. 

TokyaClub 5  „ 

Hotel  Metropole 12  „ 

British  Embassy   18  „ 

American  Embassy  10  „ 

German  Embassy 15  „ 

Shiba  Park 10  „ 

Ueno  Park  35  „ 

Asakusa  (Kwannon) -K)  „ 

History.— The  city  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  Down  to  the  middle  ages. 
most  of  the  ground  which  it  covers  was 
washed  by  the  sea  or  occupied  by  lagoons. 
On  the  sea-shore  stood,  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry, the  fishing  hamlet  of  Ye-do  ('*  estuary 
gate"),  near  which  a  certain  warrior, 
named  Ota  Dokwan,  built  himself  a 
fortress  in  the  year  1456.  The  advantages 
of  the  position  from  a  military  point  of 
view  were  discerned  by  Hideyoshi,  who 
therefore  caused  his  general,  lyeyasu,  to 
take  possession  of  the  castle,  and  when 
leyasu  himself  became  Shdgun  in  1603, 
he  made  Yedo  his  capital.  From  tiiat 
time  forward  Japan  thus  practically  had 
two  capitals,— Ky6to  in  the  west,  where 
the  Mikado  dwelt  in  stately  seclusion, 
and  Yedo  in  the  east,  whence  the  Shdgun 
held  sway  over  the  whole  land.  The 
tatter's  feudal  retainers, — the  DaimySs,  or 
territorial  nobility  were  obliged  to  reside 
in  Tedo  for  half  of  each  year.  On  the 
fall  of  the  Shogunate  in  1868,  the  Mikado 
came  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Yedo,  and 
soon  after  the  name  of  the  city  was 
changed  to  Tokyo  or  T6kei,  these  being 
alternative  methods  of  pronouncing  tiie 
Chinese  characters  ^  "^  with  which  the 
name  is  written.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  T6ky6  is  "  Eastern  Capital.*'^  It  was 
given  in  contradistinction  to  Saikyo^  or 
"Western  Capital,"  the  name  by  which 
Kydto  was  re-christened.  The  Emperor's 
palace  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
within  a  double  line  of  moats,  on  the  site 
once  occupied  by_the  Shdgun's  castle, 
and  earlier  still  by  Ota  Ddkwan's  fortress. 
A  whole  network  of  canals,  traversing 
the  business  quarter  of  the  city,  connects 
these  with  the  river  Sumida. 

Tokyo  has  been  burnt  down  and  built 
up  again  many  times,  fires  having  former- 
ly been  as  common  in  this  wooden  city 
as  at  Constantinople.  It  has  also  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes,  especially  from 
what  is  still  remembered  as  the  great 
earthquake  of  1855.  At  the  present  day 
Tokyo  covers  an  immense  area,  popularly 
estimated  at  4  ri  in  every  direction,  in 
other  words,  100  square  miles. 

The  city  is  divided  for  administrativo 
purposes  into  fifteen  districts  (Ku),  viz : — 
1,  Eojimachi :  2,  Eanda ;  3,  Kihon-bashi ; 
4,  Kydbashi ;  6,  Shiba ;  6,  Azabu ;  7,  Aka- 


Sigtoi-y.    Skiba  Temples 


uka:  8,  Yotniyai  9,  rTglllgomG^  lO.Kolshi- 
hawH;  U,  Honga;  13,  Bbltaya;  13,  Am- 
kriu:  14,  HoDjo;  15.  FakagBwa.  The 
principal  snbiirbgu«  Hbina^HWa  B.,  Nsitd 
Shlntikn  W„  ItabMhi  N.  W.,  and  Senju 
N.E. 

Since  1869.  s  Rreat  cluniga  hag  Ukeii 
place  In  ths  outmrd  Appearuice  of  On 
ei^.    Uoit  of  tbe  gaMId,  or  DalmyAa' 

make  roDm  for  buildings  in  Eoropeaa 
Btjle,  better  adaptaa  to  moflaro  needa. 
Itulwaya  and  -■'-*-'-  * 


cmui.t 


- electric  light  wlree. 

t»o-BWOrded  men  Lave  dlaappaarBa. 


population.     But  TffkjG  le  plctnreeqne 

s  tranqail  aod  aemt^rotal  aspect  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  treea  and  foliage. — an 


lunmgemeDtsJD  trodnced . 

Watenrorks  completed  In  1301,  irapply 
TfikTOfcom  tlis  rlTcr  TauiEiBawa.  a*  mllM 

Owing  to  tike  shape  mid  the  v»Ht 
extent  of  the  city,  it  ia  impossible 
to  combine  the  diief  sights  in  a 
single  loniid.  The  best  plan  is  to 
tale  them  in  gioups,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  lie. 
The  following  description  pujceeds 
on  this  principle. 

1.— Shiba    PiEK.       Tbmplks   and 

TOUBB  OF  THB  SsOOnNS.       QBATES 
or  THE  FOBTI-BBYEN  RoSINS  [SeN- 

Sblba  Park  (ShOa  KOencU)  tornied.  till 
18T7,  tbe  nODDda  of  the  great  Baddblet 
temple  of  Ziysyf,  the  head-qnartera  In  thia 


binuslf  uid  hlfl  dawieiidantH  ahoul 
eiuJirliied.       Tha     temple     bad 
orlaliially  founded  In  1393,  bnt  va 
mav*d  lo  UM  to  the  prgeent  ilte. 
partW  tnuaor  of  tb*  temiple  to  the 


inilt  In  1623.  Thia  temple, 
lien  for  one  of  Ihc  Mo'rtnary 
fing  is  a  llat  of  the  Tokag»w» 


lleyaea  ... 

Iptaugn.... 

..YaabO-In ..1716 

living  In 

etirement  at  Tfliyfl. 

The  Shiba  Temples,  which 
connt  among  the  chief  marvela  of 
•TspoiieBe  art,  Hhoulcl,  if  posaible,  be 
visited  on  the  forenoon  of  n  fine 
day.  Otherwise  their  sitnation. 
and  the  black  hoarding  which  has 
been  put  np  to  word  off  the  attacks 
trf  the  weather,  will  interfere  with 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  minutely 
elaborate  decorations.  They  may 
best  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  i^PersoDs  pressed  for  time 
might  limit  themselves  to  an 
inspection  of  the  temple  and  tomb 
(Octagonal  Shrine)  of  the  2ncl  Sho- 
giin  ouly  (see  p,  120). 

A  small  fee  ia  chained  at  each  of 
the  Mortuary  Temples  for  seeing 
the  interior,  togeUier  with  the 
tombs.  Boots  need  not  be  taken 
off,  covers  being  provided  fat  tts,-vN 
by  the  ciistoSiav>'i. 


the  « 


Shiha  Temples, 
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the  7th  and  9th  Shognns,  is  by  a 
gate  on  the  N.  side  of  the  enclosure, 
the  main  gates  being  ixirmanently 
closed. 

The  "sisitor  is  led  round  to  the 
lK)rch  of  the  temple,  where,  among 
other  triumphs  of  carving,  are  two 
dragons,  called  "  the  Ascending  and 
Descending  Dragons"  {Kobori-ryu 
and  Kudari-ryu)y  which  serve  as 
beams  to  connect  the  temple  with 
two  pillars  outside.  And,  here  bo 
it  noticed,  each  of  these  Mortuary 
Temples  consists  of  three  parts, — 
an  outer  oratory  (/ictiden),  a  connect- 
ing gallery  or  corridor  (ai-no-r>za), 
and  an  inner  sanctum  {honAen).  In 
each  of  these  one  finds  oneself  in  a 
blaze  of  gold,  colours,  and  cLaborate 
arabesques,  which,  especially  if  the 
day  be  fine,  dazzle  the  eye  by 
their  brilliancy.  In  feudal  times, 
when  the  Shdgun  came  to  worship 
the  spirits  of  his  ancestors,  he 
alone  ascended  to  the  sanctum, 
the  greater  Daimyos  ranged  them- 
selves next  to  him  in  the  corridor 
below,  and  the  lesser  nobility  oc- 
cupied the  oratory. 

On  entering  the  oratory,  observe 
the  conventional  paintings  of  lions 
on  the  wall.  These  are  the  work  of 
Eano  Chikanobu.  Under  the 
baldachin  sits,  on  festival  days  (12th 
and  13th  of  each  month,  when  visi- 
tors are  not  admitted),  the  abbot  of 
-Zojoji,  while  the  priests  are  ranged 
around  at  small  lacquer  tables. 
The  lacquer  boxes  on  these  tables 
contain  scrolls  of  the  Buddhist 
sutias.  As  we  pass  through  the 
corridor,  the  side  panels  of  iminted 


flowers  by  the  artist  just  mentioned, 
and  the  gorgeous  panelling  of  the 
ceiling  will  arrest  attention. 

The  altar  of  this  temple  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  corridor  by  one  of 
those  bamboo  blinds  lx)und  with 
silk,  which,  together  with  a  i)eeuliar 
kind  of  banner,  temper  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  other  decorations.  The 
sanctum  contains  three  double- 
roofed  shrines  of  gorgeous  gold 
lacquer,  picked  out  with  body- 
colour  below  the  caves,  and  held 
together  by  costly  and  elabo- 
rate metal-work.  That  to  the  r. 
contains  a  wooden  image  of  the 
father  of  the  6th  Shogun,  that  in 
the  middle  an  image  of  the  7th 
Shogun,  and  that  to  the  1.  one  of 
the  9th  Shogun,  together  with  the 
funeral  tablets  of  each.  The 
images,  which  are  considered  sacred 
because  presented  by  Mikados,  are 
never  shown.  On  either  side  of 
each  shrine  stand  wooden  statu- 
ettes of  the  Shi-Tenno,  who  guard 
the  world  against  the  attacks  of 
demons.  In  front  are  Kwannon 
and  Benten.  The  wall  at  the  back 
is  gilt,  while  the  altar  and  two 
tables  in  front  are  of  sfdendid  red 
lacquer.  In  inniimerable  places 
may  be  seen  the  mUsu-aoi  or 
three-leaved  asarum,  which  is  the 
crest  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  and 
the  lotus,  the  Buddhist  emblem  of 
purity.  The  altar  is  protected  at 
night  by  massive  gilt  gates,  orna- 
mented with  the  family  crest  and 
conventional  flowers.  Returning 
to  the  porch,  on  the  way  from,  the 
temple  to  the  tombs,  we  come  to 


Index  to  Plan  op 

1.  Ni-ten  Mon  (Gate). 

2.  Temple  of  7th  and  9th  Shoguns. 

3.  Tombs  of  7th  and  9th  Shoguns. 

4.  Temple  of  6th,  12th,  and  14th 

Shoguns. 

5.  Tombs  of  6th,  12th,  and    14th 

Shoguns. 

6.  Great  Gate  (Sammcm), 

7.  Sbiine  of  Five  Hundred  Eakan. 

8.  Priests' Apartments. 


Shiba  Temples. 

9.  Zojdji. 

10.  Gokoku-den. 

11.  Ten-ei-in. 

12.  Temple  of  2nd  Shdgun. 

13.  Octagonal  Hall  {Hakkaku-do). 

14.  Ankoku-den  ( Toshogii). 

15.  Maruyama. 

16.  P«i%cAa.. 

1^,  ^5&ft.^\e.  C\xJ5^  v.^wi^-V.^'^^ 
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the  0  Kara  Mon,  or  Chinese  Grate, 
on  either  side  of  which  extends  a 
gallery  with  beautifully  jjainted 
carvings  of  flowers  and  birds  in  the 
l^nels.  Observe  tlie  angel  on  the 
(•eiling,  the  work  of  Kano  Chika- 
nobu. 

[This  gate  is  kept  closed,  preven- 
ting access  to  the  court  beyond, 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  high- 
ly ornamented  gate  called  the 
Choku-gaku  Mon^  or  Gate  of  the 
Imperial  Tablet ;  also  for  being 
lined  with  bronze  lanterns, 
two  hundred  and  twelve  in 
all,  dating,  some  from  A.D. 
1716,  some  from  1761,  the  gift 
of  Daimyds  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  their  deceased 
lord  and  master,  the  Shogun. 
Beyond  it  is  anotiier  court  con- 
taining numerous  stone  lan- 
terns, and  the  outer  gate  called 
Xi'lkn  Mon,  or  Gate  of  the 
Two  Deva  Kings.] 

As  the  guide  leads  the  way  to  the 
tombs,  observe  on  the  eaves  the 
carvings  of  musical  instruments, 
lions,  dragons,  etc.  Observe,  too, 
the  carvings  of  unicorns  {kirin)  on 
the  Oshi-kiri  Mon,  or  Dividing  Gate, 
which  is  now  passed  through. 
Although  the  carving  is  open- 
work, the  animals  appear  different 
according  to  the  side  from  which 
they  are  viewed.  Thence,  through 
a  noble  court  with  more  bronze 
lanterns,  to  a  stone  staircase  which 
loAds  up  to  the  site  of  the  Tombs, — 
that  of  the  7th  Shogun  to  the  1., 
that  of  the  9th  Shdgun  to  the  r. 
Below  each  tomb  is  a  highly 
decorated  oratory.  Tlie  tombs  are 
of  stone,  in  the  shape  called  hoto 
(treasure  shrine),  which  somewhat 
resembles  a  pagoda.  They  stand 
on  an  octagonid  granite  base,  with 
stone  balustrade.  Their  simplicity 
contrasts  strongly  \\Tlth  the  lavish 
magnificence  of  all  that  goes'before. 
As  Mitford  says  in  his  Tales  qf  Old 
J^pan,  **  The  sermon  m&j  have  been 
preached  by  design,  or  it  may  have 


l)een  by  accident,  but  the  lesson  is 
there." 

The  i>attern  on  the  black  copper 
sheeting  round  the  wall  enclosing 
the  tomb,  is  intended  to  represent 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  body  is 
said  to  be  buried  at  a  depth  of  20 
ft.,  and  to  have  been  coated  with 
vermilion  and  charcotil  powder  to 
l)revent  decay.  The  tomb  of  the 
9th  Shogun  is  a  replica  of  that  of 
the  7th.  On  passing  the  oratory  of 
the  9th  Shogun,  notice  the  exquisite 
carvings  in  high  relief  of  peacocks 
on  the  panels  of  the  gate. 

Leaving  this  temple,  wo  regain 
the  main  or  tram.way  road  through 
the  park.  The  front  gates  of  the 
mausolea  are  on  the  r.,  two  of  which 
are  passed  before  coming  to  a  huge 
bronze  statue  of  Goto  Shdjiro,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Restoration  of 
1868.  Here  turning  up  the  wide 
road  r.  a  small  side  door  r.,  gives 
access  to  the  temple  and  tombs  of 
the  6th,  12th,  and  14ih  Shoguns. 
In  arrai^ement,  this  temple  closely 
resembles  the  one  we  have  just 
left;  but  the  gilt  is  fresher,  the 
carvings  are  closer  to  nature,  and 
the  general  impression  more 
magnificent,  a  result  i)erhaps 
of  the  interest  taken  by  the  6th 
Shogun  in  the  preparation  of  his 
own  last  resting-place.  The  flowers 
and  birds  in  the  spaces  between 
the  cornice  and  the  lintel  of  the 
oratory  are  x>©rfect,  both  in  chisel- 
ling and  in  delicacy  of  colour. 
The  coffered  ceiling  is  a  master- 
piece ;  and  the  vista  of  the  altar, 
as  one  stands  under  the  baldachin, 
reveals  an  indescribable  glory  of 
blended  gold  and  colours.  The 
l)anels  are  by  Kan5  Ifasunobu. 
The  order  of  the  shrines  on  the 
altar  is,  from  r.  to  1.,  that  of  the  12th, 
6th,  and  14th  Shoguns,  the  shrine 
of  the  last  containing  also  the 
funeral  tablet  of  his  consort. 

From  the  Mortuary  Temple,  a 
flight  of  steps  at  the  back  leads  up 
to  the  tombs  of  these  three  Shdgnns 
and  of  the  consort  of  the  14th,  who 
■was  a\nit  to  VJiaa  "^^^nVi  "Emcfietftx, 
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Her  obsequies,  in  1877,  were 
the  last  performed  within  these 
precincts.  Each  tomb  has  a 
small  oratoTy  attached.  The  fine 
bronze  gate  of  the  enclosure  of  No. 
0,  which  is  the  first  tomb  reached, 
is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Korean 
artificers;  but  the  design  was 
probably  furnished  by  a  Japanese 
draughtsman.  The  dragons  in 
low  relief  on  the  r.  and  1.,  both 
inside  and  out,  deserve  special 
attention.  Next  to  it  is  the  tomb 
of  the  12th  Shogun,  and  beyond  it 
again  those  of  the  14th  and  his 
consort.  The  tomb  of  this  princess 
is  of  bronze  and  marked  with  the 
Imperial  crest,  the  sixteen-petalled 
chrysanthemum . 

Quitting  the  grounds  of  this 
Mortuary  Temple  we  turn  down  1. 
to  the  main  road,  and  enter  the 
grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Zojoji  by 
the  Great  Gate  {Sammon).  Notice 
that  it  is  Lacquered  red,  not  simply 
painted.  The  upper  storey,  which 
is  reached  by  a  steep  staircase, 
contains  gilt  images  of  Shaka  with 
Fugen  and  Monju,  fianked  by  large 
coloured  statues  of  the  Sixteen 
Hakan.  It  is  open  to  the  public 
only  on  the  16th  January  and 
16th  July.  The  grand  bell,  on  the 
r.,  was  saved  from  the  fire.  On 
the  1.  are  the  priests'  ajmrtments 
{Hojo)  and  temple  offices  {Jimuslio). 
In  front  is  the  main  temple  of 
Zojoji,  restored  outwardly  in  the 
plainest  style,  but  spacious  within. 
The  large  gilt  image  of  Amida 
enthroned  on  the  altar  is  from  the 
chisel  of  the  famous  Buddhist 
abbot  and  artist,  Eshin.  The  tem- 
ple possesses  many  objects  of 
artistic  and  historical  interest,  but 
they  are  only  occasionally  dis- 
played. Just  outside,  on  the  r.,  is 
a  stone  with  the  imprint  of  Bud- 
dha's feet,  which  are  of  phenomenal 
size. 

The  little  temple  at  the  back  of 
Zojoji,  in  the  same  brilliant  style 
of    decoration    as    the    Mortuary 
Temples,  is  called  Ookoka-den,    It 
contains  the  Kuro-Horvzon,  or  Black 


Image, — a  statuette  of  Amida  by 
Eshin,  noteworthy  on  account  of 
the  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held  by  leyasu,  who  used  to  carry 
it  about  with  him  in  his  campaigns, 
and  ascribed  his  victories  to  its 
influence.  Admittance  to  the 
Gokoku-den  is  gained  through  the 
priests'  house  to  the  1.  The  Black 
Image,  which  is  not  shown  save  on 
great  occasions,  is  enclosed  in  a 
handsome  gold  reliquary.  Another 
reliquary  contains  small  marble 
images  of  the  Sixteen  Bakan. 
Notice  the  curious  plate-shaped 
ornaments  above  the  pillars  in 
front  of  the  altar,  with  the  Bud- 
dhist gods  Shaka,  Monju,  and 
Fugen,  and  attendant  animals  in 
high  relief.  The  bold  paintings  of 
hawks  round  the  walls  recall 
leyasu's  fondness  for  hawking. 
The  fine  bronze  image  of  Shalm 
outside  dates  from  the  year  1763. 

Such  unprotected  statues  are  called  in 
Jai>ane8e  by  the  somewhat  irreverent 
name  of  "  wet  saints  "  (nure-botoJce).  The 
thin  sticks  inscribed  with  Sanskrit  charac- 
ters which  stand  behind  it,  are  sotoba 
(see  p.  42). 

Coming  down  from  Gokoku-den, 
and  leaving  the  Zojoji  enclosure  by 
an  opening  to  the  r.,  we  next  reach 
the  Mortuary  Temple  {Ten-ei-in)  at- 
tached to  the  tombs  of  the  consorts 
of  the  2nd,  6th,  llth,  and  12th 
Shoguns.  Admittance  is  by  the 
priests'  house  to  the  1.  Though 
the  oratory  is  plainer  than  those 
already  described,  the  altar  is  by 
no  means  less  splendid,  (xilded 
gates,  gilded  panelling,  huge 
gilded  pillars, — everything  sparkles 
with  gold,  while  the  shrines  on  the 
altar  are  the  finest  specimens  ex- 
tant of  a  peculiar  kind  of  lacquer 
adorned  with  metal  work.  Their 
order  is,  from  r.  to  1.,  the  consorts 
of  the  12th,  6th,  2nd,  and  llth 
Shoguns,  while  in  the  extreme  L 
corner  is  that  ol  Vs^fe  ^<5rass<Si<svsi&  «*- 
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Firom  this  temple,  wo  imss  into 
the  court  of  that  attached  to  the 
tomb  of  the  2nd  Shognn, — entrance 
through  the  priests'  house  to  the 
r.  The  sanctum  is  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  Japanese  religious  ar- 
chitecture. Two  huge  gilded  pillars 
called  daijin-bashira,  r.  and  1.  of 
the  altar,  support  the  lofty  vaulted 
roof,  curiously  constructed  of  a  not- 
work  of  beams.  The  ui3per  jmrt  of 
the  walls  is  decorated  with  large 
carved  medallions  of  birds  in  high 
relief,  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
shrine  is  of  fine  gold  lacquer,  over 
two  and  a  half  centuries  old,  and 
the  tables  in  front  also  deserve 
inspection.  The  bronze  incense- 
burner  in  the  form  of  a  lion  dates 
from  1635.  leyasu's  war-drum  rests 
on  a  large  ornamental  stand.  The 
coffers  in  the  ceilings  are  filled  with 
fretwork  over  lacquer. 

A  short  walk  among  the  lofty 
trees  behind  to  the  1.  leads  up  to 
the  Hakkaku-ddy  or  Octagonal  Hall, 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  2nd 
Shogun,  which  is  the  largest  speci- 
men of  gold  lacquer  in  the  world 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent. 
Parts  of  it  are  inlaid  with  enamel 
and  crystals.  The  scenes  on  the 
upper  half  represent  the  "Eight 
Views  "  of  Sia(>Siang  in  China  and 
of  Lake  Biwa  in  Japan,  while  the 
lower  half  is  adorned  with  the  lion 
and  peony, — the  king  of  beasts  and 
the  Mng  of  flowers.  The  base  is  of 
stone  shaped  like  a  lotus-flower. 
The  shrine  contains  only  an  effigy 
of  the  Shogun  and  Ms  funeral 
tablet,  the  actual  body  being  be- 
neath the  pavement.  The  interior 
walls  of  the  liall  are  of  lacquer 
gilded  over.  Eight  pillars  covered 
with  gilt  copper  plates  support  the 
roof. 

Outside  this  building  are  two 
curiously  carved  stones,  dating 
from  1644.  The  subject  of  one  is 
"  Shaka's  Entry  into  Nirvana,"  and 
of  the  other  the  "  Five-and-Twenty 
Bosatsu"  coming  with  Amida  to 
welcome  the  departed  soul.  The 
ca»tQry  in  front  oi  the  Octagonal 


Hall   contains    nothing  worthy  of 
special  notice. 

Descending  again  to  the  Mortu- 
ary Temple,  and  turning  r.,  the 
visitor  can  either  rejoin  the  main 
road  and  enter  by  the  large  gate,  or 
walk  direct  for  a  hundred  yards 
under  the  trees,  to  the  temple  of 
Ankoku-den.  Here,  on  the  17th  of 
every  month,  a  popular  festival  is. 
held  in  honour  of  the  Sh5gun 
leyasu,  who  is  worshipped  as  a 
Shint5  deity  under  the  name  of 
TosJiogu,  Constructed  when  Bud- 
dhism was  dominant,  this  temple  is 
architecturally  as  highly  ornament- 
ed as  the  rest,  the  present  su- 
premacy of  the  Shinto  cult  being 
indicated  only  by  the  paper  symbols 
(gohei)  in  the  oratory,  which  also 
contains  a  large  bronze  minor  and 
two  gilt  ama-4nu.  The  sanctum 
(admittance  through  the  ShamushOy 
or  temple  office,  to  the  r.)  stands 
behind,  in  a  separate  enclosure. 
The  coffered  ceiling  is  very  fine,  as 
are  the  hawks  and  birds  of  paradise 
on  a  gold  ground  in  the  panels 
round  the  interior.  Particularly  ex- 
cellent is  a  painting  by  Kano  Hogen 
at  the  back  of  the  altar,  represent- 
ing Shaka  attended  by  Monju  and 
Fugen.  The  shrine  is  about  4  ft. 
high,  with  an  elaborate  cornice  of 
three  rows  of  brackets;  and  its 
walls  are  of  splendid  gold  lacquer 
with  raised  designs.  In  front,  on 
the  door-panels,  are  eight  small 
landscapes,  with  dragons  descend- 
ing through  the  clouds  on  either 
hand.  At  the  sides  are  boldly 
designed  groups  of  the  pine  and 
bamboo.  Inside  is  a  life-like  wooden 
effigy  of  leyasu,  which  can  be  seen 
only  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month. 

A  visit  to  Shiba  may  be  termi- 
nated by  walking  up  Maruyarmiy 
the  little  hill  at  the  back,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  bay.  Close 
to  the  Pagoda,  which  is  not  open 
to  the  public,  stands  a  monument 
erected  in  1890  to  the  memory  of 
In5  Chtikei,  the  father  of  Japanese 
cartography,  who  flourished  in  the 
18th  cQutvoy. 


IS.    Alago-yama. 
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THuboL  to  b«  bh  artincJBl  tninnlus  <'suAm) 
of  tho  actuTd'BtaBpe  ubcQ  for  Impotibl 
lulBrmeiitB  orei  >  tLouBaDd  jciam  ago: 
uid  tboro  me  ivo  emftllcT  himllli  close 
by.  rhelargor -was  prolmblTtbobnrlttl- 
ralgnlng  family  settled  ill  EMternJapan 

Tlipncp  one  ileseenda  to  the  litlls 
Temple  if  jlenteii,  prettUy  sitimted 
ou  nn  islet  in  a  pond  ovctgro^u 
vrith  lotiiaea.  Farther  back  in  tho 
wood  stnucls  the  ffw/o-fciMii,  or 
Mnple  Club,  where  dinners  imd 
beautiful  dnnees  in  nntive  style  nte 

Shiba  is  seen  to  best  ndvnntnge 
in  early  April,  when  the  cherry-trees 
are  in  blossom. 

About  1  mile  from  the  ^iba  tem- 
ples, in  the  direction  of  Shinagnwa, 
atnnds  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Sengahuji,  where  the  Forty-seven 
KOninB     {8hi-jH-xMcH     Shi)     lie 

For  their  dramatic  fllory,  sflo  Thingt 
Jap^mae.  A  mora  IniUDta  accoont  la 
given  In  Mitford'a  Tola  gf  Old  Japan, 

Just  within  the  gate  is  n  two- 
storied  bnildii^  called  Eanranjb, 
where  sworda,  armonr,  and  other 
relics  of  these  hetoea  are  shown 
on  payment  ot  a  small  fee.  The 
well  {Kubi-arai  tdo),  where  the 
Bonins  washed  the  head  of  the 
foe  on  whom  they  had  taken  ven- 
geance, still  exists  fay  the  side  of 
the  path  leadii^  to  the  tombs, 
which  are  ranged  on  the  r.  side  of 
a  small  aqoare  court.  That  in  the 
further  comer  is  the  gmye  of  Gishi 
Knranosnke,  the  leader  of  the 
faithhil  band ;  the  monumeat  next 
to  his,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stone  fence,  marks  the  grare  of  the 
lord  for  whoso  sake  he  and  his 
comrades  ancrificed  their  lives. 
The  popular  reverence  for  these 
heroes  Is  attested  by  the  incense 
perpetually  kept  bumir^  betoce 
Oishi's  grave,  and  by  the  visiting 


cards  continually  left  there.  Puint- 
c<l  statuettes  <k  the  ETinins  arc 
exhibited  in  a  building  below. 

On  the  way  back,  one  may  obtain 
A  good  view  of  the  city  by  going 
up  Atago-yama,  n  small  hill  a  short 
way  to  the  N.  of  Shiba  Park,  named 
after  the  higher  Monnt  Atngo  at 
Kyoto.  {Atago  ia  properly  the  name 
of  a  divinity;  seo  p.  43.)  Atago- 
ynma,  like  many  other  such  plneoa 
in  Japan,  has  two  flights  of  steps 
lending  up  it,  one  of  which,  called 
"the  men's  staircase"  (o(ofco-ajfc(i), 
ia  stm^t  and  sleep,  while  the 
other,  or  "  women's  staircase " 
[oima-mka),  is  circuitous  bnt  less 
fatiguing.  A  tower  has  been  erec- 
ted on  Atago-yama.  which  visitors 
pay  a  trifling  fee  to  aaccnd.  The 
view  includes  Fuji,  the  Hnhone  . 
range,  Oyamn,  Mi  take,  Tsuknba, 
and  the  provinces  beyond  Tokyo 
Bay  with  Kano-zan  nud  Nokogiri- 


Ak&Baka  and  Azabu  are  tho 
highest  and  healthiest  districts  of 
Tokyo,  but  contain  little  to  interest 
the  toorist.  In  a  part  of  Akasaka 
called  Aoyama,  is  sitonled  the 
palace  occupied  for  many  years  by 
the  Crown  Prince.  It  ia  not  open 
to  the  pubhc ;  but  the  6UH  of 
Tokyo  society  is  inrited  there  once 
yearly  to  n  garden  party  given  in 
November,  on  the  occasion  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  moat  wonderful 
chrysanthemum  ahow  in  the  world. 
Closely  adjoiniM  it,  is  a  Uiige 
Parade  Ground  (l?empej-i>a),  where 
the  annnal  review  on  the  Eiuperor'a 
birthday  (3rd  November)  is  held. 
A  little  further  to  the  S.  lies  the 
Aoyama  Cemetery,  part  of  which  has 
been  reserved  for  the  interment  of 
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3. — Chief  Buildings  in  Koji- 
MACHi.  The  Diet.  Sanno. 
Shokonsha. 

On  tlie  S.  side  of  Hihlya  Park 
stand  the  wooden  buildings  of  the 
Imperial  Diet.  Just  beyond 
them  on  the  r.  (lining  the  W.  side 
of  the  Park)  are  the  extensive  brick 
edifices  belonging  to  the  Naval 
Department,  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
To  the  extreme  1.,  above  an  em- 
bankment, will  be  seen  the  large 
brick  buildings  completed  in  1877 
for  the  College  of  Engineering,  the 
earliest  scientific  academy  es- 
tablished in  Japan,  and  i)resided 
over  by  British  professors.  They 
are  now  used  as  girls'  schools. 

Crossing  the  vddie  road,  we  pass, 
1.  the  Russian  Embassy,  r.  the 
Foreign  Office  ( Gwaimusho),  and  at 
the  top  of  the  ascent  the  Chinese 
Legation.  Behind  this,  on  a  prettily 
wooded  eminence,  stands  the  Shinto 
Temple  of  Sanno,  officially  styled 
Hie  Jinja.  Dating  in  its  present 
form  from  1654,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Sh5guns  of  the  Tokugawa 
dynasty  as  their  tutelary  shrine. 
All  the  buildings,  except  the  main 
temple,  are  falling  into  decay. 
Each  of  the  inner  compartments  of 
the  large  gate  contains  a  seated 
image  of  a  monkey  ornamented 
with  a  bib,  that  animal  being  re- 
garded as  the  servant  of  the  divinity 
of  Hie,  for  which  reason  monkeys 
also  figure  on  the  altar. 

This  neighbourhood,  of  which 
the  chief  jmrt  is  called  Kagata- 
cJtOy  is  the  most  fashionable  in 
T6ky5.  Here  stand  the  palaces  of 
Princes  Kita-Shinikawa  and  Arisu- 
gawa,  and  the  residences  of  many 
high  officials  and  foreign  diplomats. 
Hence,  in  local  parlance,  it  is  some- 
times nicknamed  Daimyb  Koji,  or 
the  Nobles'  Quarter.  Below  Prince 
Kita-Shirakawa's  Palace  lies  the 
Kioi'Chd  Koenchi,  a  garden  pltinted 
with  azaleas  and  containing  a 
^JJge  monolith  coHnnemorative  of 
OJcubo    Tosbimiebi,     one    of    the 


founders  of  the  new  order  of  things 
in  Jax)aii,  who  was  assassinated 
near  this  spot  in  1878.  On  the  flat 
top  of  the  Kudan  hill,  a  short  way 
beyond  the  British  Embassy,  stands 
the  Shinto  temple  of  Yasukuni 
Jinja,  also  known  as  Shokonsha, 
or  Spirit-Invoking  Shrine. 


The  Uonden,  or  Main  Shrine,  of  this 
temple,  built  in  accordance  with  the 
severest  canons  of  pure  Shintd  architec- 
ture, was  erected  in  1869  for  the  worship 
of  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  fallen 
fighting  for  the  Mikado's  cause  in  the 
revolutionary  war  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Haiden  was  added  in  1901.  Services 
are  also  held  in  honour  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  Saga  troubles  of  1873,  the  Satsuma 
rebellion  of  1877,  and  subsequent  foreign 
wars. 


The  principal  memorial  services 
take  place  on  the  6-8th  IVIay  and 
6-8th  November,  when  wrestling 
and  other  ix>Pi^'^  amusements 
enliven  the  occasion.  The  enor- 
mous bronze  torii  was  set  np  in 
December,  1887. 

The  grounds  behind  the  temple 
have  been  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
look  their  best  in  early  spring  when 
the  plum  and  cherry-trees  are  in 
blossom. 

The  brick  building  to  the  r.  of 
the  temple  is  the  Yfishu-kyxiUy  a 
Museum  of  Arms,  which  is  open 
from  8  A.M.  till  5  p.m.  in  summer, 
and  from  9  to  3  in  winter.  It  well 
deserves  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of 
the  magnificent  specimens  of  old 
Japanese  swords  and  scabbards 
which  it  contains,  as  well  as  ar- 
mour, old  Korean  bronze  cannon, 
trophies  of  the  China  war  of  1894-5, 
the  war  with  Russia,  (1904-5)  etc. 
The  28  centimetre  gun  outside  was 
manufactured  at  the  Osaka  arsenal, 
and  used  at  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  ships;  the  broken  23 
centimetre  gun  was  taken  after 
the  capitulation.  The  numerous 
portraits  of  modern  military  men 
are  depressing  specimens  of  the 
painter's  handicraft;  but  a  series 
ot   large    coVcraieA.  \JqsAo®ck\^  cS. 
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scenes  in  the  war  mth  Russia  merit 
all  praise. 

The  granite  lanterns  around  the 
wide  enclosure,  outside  the  temple 
grounds,  were  presented  by  the 
nobility  in  1878.  The  large  bronze 
statue  of  Omura  Hyobu  Tayu,  a 
(iistinguished  patriot  ;n  the  war 
that  restored  the  Mikado  to  power, 
was  erected  in  1882,  and  is  remark- 
able as  the  first  Japanese  example 
of  this  method  of  commemorating 
departed  worth.  Near  by,  but 
beyond  this  enclosure,  overlooking 
the  moat,  is  a  statue  to  another 
eminent  soldier,  of  later  times, 
General  Kawakami.  Close  to  it 
stands  a  monument  in  the  shaj^e  of 
a  bayonet,  erected  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  in  me- 
mory of  their  comrades  who  fell 
fighting  on  the  loyalist  side  in  the 
Satsuma  rebellion.  This  point 
overlooks  the  city  in  the  direction 
of  Ueno.  The  prominent  edifice  on 
the  blufiE  opposite  (Suruga-dai)  is 
the  Russian  Cathedral^  consecrated 
in  1891.  To  the  citizens  of  Tokyo 
it  is  familiarly  known  as  Nikorai, 
from  Bishop  Nicolai,  who  built  it. 
The  ancient  stone  beacon,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  formerly 
lighted  junks  on  their  way  up  Yedo 
Bay. 

At  the  foot  of  Kudan-zaka  stands 
the  Temple  of  Ontake,  where  the 
curious  ceremonies  of  "Ordeal  by 
Boiling  Water  "  and  "  Walking  over 
Fire "  are  held  on  the  8-9th  April 
and  16-17th  September.  For  de- 
tails, see  Things  Japanese,  article 
Fire-icalking. 


4. — ^KojiMACHi  (cx)ntinued).  The 
Inneb  Moat.  The  Imperial 
Palace.    Insatsu  Kyoku. 

Another  and  more  direct  way 
from  the  hotels  (and  passing  by  the 
British  Embassy),  to  the  Shdkonsha 
at  Eudan,  is  to  take  the  broad  road 
by  the  Palace  moat  on  the  N.  side 
of  Hibiya  Park.  Proceeding  along 
it,  and  passing  r.  the  second  ot  %e 


gates  {Sakurada  Oo  Mon)  leading 
to  the  Palace,  we  notice,  on  an 
eminence  1.,  the  General  Staff  Office. 

The  moat  here,  with  its  green 
banks  and  spreading  trees,  and  in 
winter  the  numerous  wild-fowl 
fluttering  in  the  water,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  bits  of  Tokyo.  The 
vast  enclosure  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  lies  beyond. 

The  Imperial  Palace.  The 
new  Palace,  inhabited  by  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  since  1889,  is  not 
accessible  to  the  i:)ublic,  only  those 
who  are  honoured  with  an  Imperial 
Audience  being  admitted  within  its 
walls.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
description,  abridged  from  the 
Japan  Mail,  may  be  of  interest : — 
Entering  through  long  corridors 
isolated  by  massive  iron  doors,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  smaller  of  two 
reception  rooms,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  seems  an 
endless  vista  of  crystal  chambers. 
This  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shoji,  or  sliding  doors,  are  of  plate- 
glass.  The  workmanship  and  de- 
coration of  these  chambers  are  truly 
exquisite.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  woods  employed  are  of  the 
choicest  description,  and  that  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  have  done 
their  part  with  such  skill  as  only 
Japanese  artisans  seem  to  possess. 
Each  ceiUng  is  a  work  of  art, 
being  divided  by  lacquer  ribs  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  into  numerous 
panels,  each  of  which  contains  a 
beautifully  executed  decorative  de- 
sign, painted,  embroidered,  or  em- 
bossed. The  walls  are  covered  in 
most  cases  with  rich  but  chaste 
brocades,  except  in  the  corridors, 
where  a  thick,  embossed  pajier  of 
charming  tint  and  pattern  shows 
what  skill  has  been  developed  in 
this  class  of  manufacture  at  the 
Imperial  Printing  Bureau.  Amid 
this  luxury  of  well-assorted  but 
warm  tints,  remain  the  ma&«i?^^ 
square  poai^v— ^cjfescoSI'&QJs.  ev^ss^^s^^' 
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ment  into  the  building.  Tlio  tnio 
typo  of  what  may  be  called  Imperial 
esthetic  decoration  -was  essentially 
marked  by  refined  simplicity, — 
white  wooden  joinery,  with  pale 
neutral  tints  and  mellow  gildiing. 
The  splendour  of  richly  ^minted 
ceilings,  lacquered  lattice-work,  and 
brocaded  walls  was  reserved  for 
Buddhist  temples  .and  mausolea. 
Thus  we  have  the  Shinto,  or  true 
Imperial  style,  presenting  itself  in 
the  severely  colourless  jnllars,  while 
the  resources  of  Buddhist  architec- 
ture have  been  drawn  \\\pj\  for  the 
rest  of  the  decoration.  In  one  part 
of  the  building  the  severest  canons 
have  been  strictly  followed :  the  six 
Imperial  Studies,  three  below  stairs 
and  three  above,  are  precisely  such 
chaste  and  pure  apartments  as  a 
scholar  would  choose  for  the  abode 
of  learning.  By  way  of  an  example 
in  the  other  direction,  we  may  take 
the  Banqueting  Hall, — a  room  of 
magnificent  size  (540  sq.  yds.)  and 
noble  proportions,  its  immense  ex- 
panse of  ceiling  glowing  with  gold 
and  colours,  and  its  broad  walls 
hung  with"  the  costliest  silks.  The 
Throne  Chamber  is  scarcely  less 
striking,  though  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions and  more  subdued  decoration. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  shows  in- 
finite painstaking,  and  is  redolent 
of  artistic  instinct.  A  magnificent 
l)iece  of  tiij^estry  hangs  in  one  of 
the  reception  rooms.  It  is  40  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  woven  in  one  piece  by 
Kia,washima  of  Kyoto.  The  weav- 
ing is  of  the  kind  known  as 
tsuzuri-ori,  so  called  because  each 
part  of  the  design  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  stuff  by  a  border 
of  pin-points,  so  that  the  whole 
X)attern  seems  suspended  in  the 
material.  The  subject  represented 
is  an  Imperial  procession  in  feudal 
Japan,  and  the  designer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  grouping  an  immense 
number  of  figures  with  admirable 
taste  and  sMll.  The  colours  are 
rich  and  harmonious,  and  the 
mboJe  forms  probably  one  of  the 
4ne3t  pieces  of  tapestry  in  existence. 


Tlie  furniture  of  the  palace  was 
imix)rtod  from  Gejrmany.  Exter- 
nally the  principal  buildings  are 
all  in  pure  ttapanese  style. 

The  unpretentious  brick  and 
plaster  structure  to  be  seen  from 
the  E.  side,  rising  above  the  moat 
in  the  imLice  enclosure,  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Imjperial  House- 
hold Deimrtment.  The  bronze 
equestrLm  statue,  occupying  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  wide  open  space 
opposite  the  Niju-bashi  Bridge  and 
representing  the  loyalist  warrior, 
KusunoM  Masashige  (see  p.  79),  was 
erected  in  1900. — On  leaving  this 
sjiace  and  crossing  the  moat,  we 
come  to  another  wide  extent  of 
ground  called  J^fa?■w-wo-wc/^^,  for- 
merly occupied  by  Daimyos' 
mansions,  and  now  gradually  being 
covered  with  the  offices  of  various 
public  companies. 

Not  far  off,  in  an  E.  direction, 
is  the  Insatsu  Eyoku,  or  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  a  large  and 
well-organized  establishment,  to 
the  inspection  of  which  a  day  may 
be  profitably  devoted,  as  its  scope 
is  very  wide,  including  much  be- 
sides mere  printing.  Here,  among 
other  things,  is  manufactured  the 
paper  currency  of  the  country. 
The  Ministries  of  Finance,  of  Edu- 
cation, and  of  the  Interior,  together 
mth  various  other  Government 
offices,  are  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

5. — GiNZA.  SiTITENG©.  NlHOM- 

BASHi.  CuBio  Street.  S£id5. 
Ka-nda  Myojin.  Imperial  Uni- 
versity.   Dango-zaka.    0-owan- 

NON.  BoTANICAIi  GARDEN.  Koi- 
SHIEAWA  ArSENAIi  AND  GARDEN. 
GOKOKUJI. 

The  most  important  thorough- 
fare in  Tokyo,  which  none  should 
fail  to  see,  leads  from  the  Shimbashi 
terminus  to  Yorozuyo-bashi  and 
Ueno.  The  portion  of  it  lying 
nearest  to  the  station  is  called  the 
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in  European  style.  Proceeding 
along  it,  the  traveller  crosses  the 
Kyobashi  and  Nihom-bashi  bridges, 
from  the  latter  of  which  all  dis- 
tances in  Eastern  Japan  are  cal- 
culated. The  General  Post-Office 
stands  close  by.  Parallel  to  the 
portion  of  the  main  thoroughfare  be- 
tween these  bridges  is  Nakordori, 
a  street  attractive  on  account  of 
its  second-hand  curio  shops,  and 
hence  commonly  known  as  Curio 
Street  among  the  foreign  residents. 
Nihom-bashi  has  also  given  its  name 
to  the  surrounding  large  and  busy 
district,  which  is  filled  with  shops, 
market-places,  and  godowns.  llie 
great  fish-market  is  a  notable  sight 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Another  sight  (chiefly  on  the  5th 
djiy  of  the  month,  but  also  on  the 
1st  and  15th)  is  afforded  by  the 
concourse  of  worshippers  at  the 
Temple  of  SuUengiit  in  EaMgara-chd. 

Notice  the  braas  cylinders  hang  to 
metal  pillars  in  the  grounds,  and  used  by 
the  inquisitive  for  reading  their  own  for- 
tunes (mi  kt^ji).  These  cylinders  contain 
brass  slips  with  such  inscriptions  in  Chi- 
nese cluuracters  as  "very  lucky."  "half 
lucky,"  »•  unlucky,"  etc.  For  the  i  deity 
here  worshipped,  see  p.  54. 

Just  beyond  Yorozuyo-bashi  to  the 
1.  stands  Seid5,  —the  "  Sage's  Hall," 
or  Temple  of  Confucius,  formerly  a 
University  of  Chinese  learning,  now 
used  as  an  Educational  Museum. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
trees,  among  which  Hio  fragrant 
mokusei  is  most  conspicuous.  The 
buildings,  which  date  from  1691,  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  Chinese  style 
of  architecture.  The  main  hall 
facing  the  entrance  is  supported  on 
black  lacquered  pillars,  the  ceiling 
also  is  of  black  lacquer,  while  the 
floor  is  of  finely  chiselled  square 
blocks  of  stone.  Opposite  the  door 
is  enshrined  a  painted  wooden  image 
of  Confucius,  possessing  consider- 
able merit  as  a  work  of  art.  He  is 
flanked  by  other  Chinese  sages:  1. 
Mencius  and  Chwang  Tzu,  x.  Gaivs\ii 
aod  StuBbi. 


Just  above,  in  the  same  grounds, 
stands  the  Middle  School  attached 
to  the  Higher  Normal  School,  while 
adjoining  it  is  the  Female  Higher 
Normal  School. 

Behind  the  Seido,  is  the  Ryobu 
Shinto  temple  of  Kanda  My5jin, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Onamuji  and 
to  Masakado,  a  celebrated  rebel  of 
the  lOih  century  (see  p.  79). 


After  the  final  overthrow  of  Masakado, 
his  ghost  used  to  haunt  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  order  to  lay  this  8i)ectre,  ai>o- 
theosis  was  resorted  to  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  temple,  for  which  a  hoary 
antiquity  is  claimed,  but  which  was  only 
established  on  its  present  site  in  1616,  has 
been  frequently  burnt  down  and  rebuilt 
since  that  time. 


The  temple,  originally  decorated 
with  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Kan5  school,  has  now  grown  dingy, 
but  is  still  popular  with  the  multi- 
tude. The  chief  festival,  celebrated 
on  the  15th  September,  is  well  worth 
seeii^. 

Entering  the  main  street  of  the 
district  of  Kanda,  one  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  metropohs,  we  come  r.  to  the 
extensive  buildings  of  the  Imperi- 
al University  ( Teikoku  Daigaku), 
standing  in  the  grounds  of  the 
former  mansion  of  the  great  Daimyo 
of  Eaga. 

The  germ  of  this  institution  was  the 
Bansho  ShiraJ)e'jo  or  "  Place  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  Barbarian  Writings,"  found- 
ed by  the  Tokugawa  Government  in  1866. 
Seven  years  lat«r,  this  name  was  altered 
to  that  of  Kaisei-Jo,  or  "  Place  for  Develo]> 
ingand  Completing,"  which  indicated  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  views  held 
by  the  Japanese  as  to  the  value  of  Euro- 
pean learning.  Numerous  other  modi- 
fications have  taken  i)lace  both  in  the 
name  and  scope  of  the  institution,  which 
since  1881  has  been  placed  on  a  thorough- 
ly modern  footing,  and  now  includes 
colleges  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering, 
Literature,  Science,  and  Agriculture, 
where  lecinires  are  delivered  by  a  lajtss^ 
Btaflf  of  profeaBor%ol^w\^x»xi.^«vafi^^ 
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hoepiial  connected  with  the  Unlveredty 
stands  in  the  same  grounds.  Other 
institutions  under  the  authority  of  the 
President  are  the  Botanical  Garden  in 
the  district  of  Koishikawa  and  the 
Tokyd  Observatory  at  ligura. 

Further  on,  to  the  N.E.  are  the 
florists'  gardens  of  Dang^o-zaka, 
whither  the  towns-folk  resort  in 
thousands  to  see  the  chrysanthemum 
shows  in  November.  The  flowers 
are  trained  over  trellis-work  to 
represent  historical  and  mythologic- 
al scenes,  ships,  dragons,  and  other 
curious  objects. 

The  O'Gicannon,  or  Great  Kwan- 
non,  may  be  worth  a  passing 
visit.  The  gilt  image,  which  is 
16  ft.  high,  was  an  offering  made  in 
the  17th  century  by  a  merchant  of 
Yedo,  and  represents  the  goddess 
bending  slightly  forward,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  lotus,  the  em- 
blem of  purity.  Bound  the  walls 
of  the  shrine  containing  the  image, 
are  ranged  in  tiers  the  Sen-tai 
Kicannon,  or  images  of  the  Thou- 
sand Incarnations  of  Kwannon. 

The  Koishikawa  Botanical 
Garden  (Shoku-buisu-en)  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  duplicate  specimens 
of  the  plants  may  be  purchased  at 
the  office. 

The  Koishikawa  Arsenal  {Ho- 
hei  Kosho)  occupies  the  site  of  the 
former  mansion  of  the  Prince  of 
Mito.  An  order  from  the  military 
authorities  is  necessary  to  gain 
admittance.  An  order  is  also  neces- 
sary for  the  Garden  {Kd7'aku-en), 
which  still  remains  intact,  and  is 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  Japanese 
landscape  gardener's  art  to  be  seen 
in  the  capitiil. 

The  object  of  its  designer  was  to 
reproduce  in  miniature  many  of  the 
scenes  whose  names  are  classic  among 
the  literati  of  Japan.  Prince  Mitsukuni, 
generally  known  as  Mito  Edmon,  laid  out 
the  grounds  as  a  place  in  which  to  enjoy 
a  calm  old  age  after  a  life  of  labour. 
If  the  visitor  has  first  inspected  the 
Arsenal,  he  will  then  be  conducted  to  a 
samjner-houBe  in  the  garden,  with  an 
extezmive  graas-plot  a^toc/iod,  and  over- 


looking a  lake  copied  from  a  noted  one 
in  China,  called  Sei-ko.  A  small  wooded 
hill  rises  beyond,  which  we  ascend,  and 
on  which  stands  a  miniature  replica  of 
the  famous  temple  of  ELiyomiza  at  Kyoto, 
enriched  with  carvings,  but  worn  by 
time.  Descending,  we  are  plunged  for 
a  minute  in  the  depths  of  a  wood  before 
reaching  an  old  bridge  with  a  rivulet 
rimning  far  below.  On  crossing  tiie 
bridge  a  zigzag  path  leads  to  the  dirinc 
of  Haku-i  and  Bhiku-sei,  the  loyal 
brothers  of  Chinese  tradition,  who,  after 
the  overthrow  of  their  lord  and  master, 
refused  to  eat  the  grain  produced  under 
the  conqueror's  sway,  and,  secluding 
themselves  on  Mount  Shuyd,  lived  on 
ferns  till,  being  told  that  ferns  grew  also 
on  their  enemy's  lands,  they  abstained 
even  from  that  poor  food,  and  so  died 
of  starvation.  An  arched  stone  bridge 
and  another  shrine,  shaped  ooti^onally 
in  allusion  to  the  Eight  Diagrams  of  the 
Chinese  system  of  divination,  are  next 
passed.  From  here,  a  tunnel-like  opening 
leads  through  a  thicket  of  creepers  and 
other  trees  to  a  lake  several  acres  in 
extent  and  full  of  lotuses.  The  water, 
which  comes  from  the  Tamagawa  aque- 
duct, is  made  to  form  a  pretty  cascade 
before  falling  into  the  liJce.  An  island 
in  the  centre  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  bridge.  Everywhere  there  are 
magnificent  trees, — cherry-trees  for  the 
spring,  maples  for  the  autumn,  plum- 
trees  f/or  the  winter,  making  a  change  of 
scene  at  each  season.  "Near  the  exit,  is 
a  hill  with  a  path  pave4  in  such  manner 
as  to  imitate  the  road  o¥er  the  Hakone 
rasa. 


On  the  extreme  N.W.  outskirts  of 
the  city  stands  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ple of  Gokokujif  now  used  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Shingon  sect, 
which  has  a  seminary  for  young 
priests.  With  its  extensive  grounds, 
its  silent  belfry,  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  its  surroundings,  it 
recalls  the  memory  of  days  now 
irrevocably  past,  when  Buddhism 
was  a  mighty  power  in  the  land. 
The  azaleas  here  are  noted  for  their 
beauty.  The  chief  treasure  of  the 
temple  is  a  gigantic  kakemono  of 
Buddha's  Entry  into  NirvSna,  by 
Eano  Yasunobu,  which  is  shown 
only  during  the  month  of  April. 

Adjoining  Gokokuji  is  the  new 
Cemetery  of  the  Imperial  family, 
selected  since  the  removal  of  the 
Court  to  Tdkyo.  It  is  not  open 
to  the  p\x\)lic. 


Ueno  Park. 
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6. — Ukno  Park,  Temples,  and 
Museum.  Asakusa.  Higashi 
HoNGWANJi.    Temple  op  Kwan- 

NON.      MUKOJIMA.      HORIKIRT. 

Ueno  Park,  famed  for  its 
Temples  and  ToDibs  of  the  8/ioguns, 
is  the  most  jxjpular  resort  in  the 
metropolis.  Here,  in  April,  all 
T5ky5  assembles  to  admire  the 
wonderful  mass  of  cherry-blossom 
for  which  it  is  famous.  No  traveller 
should  miss  this  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a  scene  charming  alike 
for  natural  beauty  and  picturesque 
gaiety. 

The  importance  of  Ueno,  which  lies 
due  N.E.  of  the  palace,  had  its  origin  in 
a  wide-spread  superstition,  which  regards 
that  quarter  as  the  most  unlucky  of  all 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  brands  it 
with  the  name  of  Ki-mon,  or  the  Demon's 
Gate.  When,  therefore,  some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  city  of  Yedo,  the  8hdgun  Temitsu, 
in  the  year  1625,  determined  to  erect 
here  a  set  of  Buddhist  temples,  which, 
eclipsing  all  others  in  splendour,  should 
ward  off  the  approach  of  evil  influ- 
ences. The  original  main  temple 
{Kwan-ei-ji)  then  founded  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Museum,  but  was 
burnt  down  in  1868  on  the  occasion  of  a 
fierce  battle  fought  between  the  partisans 
of  the  Shogunate  and  those  of  the  new 
regime.  In  this  temple  always  resided 
as  high-priest  a  son  of  the  reigning 
Mikado,  retained  in  gilded  slavery  for 
political  reasons,  as  it  was  convenient  for 
the  Shdguns  to  have  in  their  power  a 
prince  who  could  at  once  be  decorated 
with  the  Imperial  title,  should  the  Court 
of  Kyoto  at  any  time  prove  refractory. 
The  last  high-priest  of  Ueno  was  actually 
utilised  in  this  manner  by  the  Shdgun's 
partisans,  and  carried  off  by  them  to 
Aizu  in  1868,  when  they  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion.  On  the  Europeanisa- 
tion  of  the  country  he  was  known  as 
Prince  Eita-Shirakawa,  and  died  com- 
manding an  army  in  Formosa  in  the  year 
1S95. 

Leaving  his  jinrikisha  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  the  traveller 
ascends  r.  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  a  plateau  planted  with 
cherry-trees  and  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  city,  especially 
towards  Asakusa,  including  the 
twelve-storied  tower  which  is  aeen 
rising   beyond   the    Ueno  railway 


station,  and  the  high  roof  of  the 
great  Hongwanji  temple.  The 
bronze  statue  of  Saigd  Takamori 
(see  p.  82)  was  erected  in  1899. 
The  stone  monument  close  by  is 
dedicated  to  the  soldiers  who  fell 
fighting  for  the  Shogun's  cause  in 
the  battle  of  Ueno.  To  the  1.,  is  a 
dingy  Buddhist  temple  sacred  to 
the  Thousand-handed  Kwannon. 

Descending  again  to  the  main 
road,  we  reach  the  celebrated 
Avenue  of  cherry-trees,  a  uniquely 
beautiful  sight  during  the  brief 
season  of  blossom,  when  the  air 
seems  to  be  filled  with  pink  clouds. 
To  the  1.  lies  a  shallow  piece  of 
water,  called  Shinobazu  no  Ike, 
celebrated  for  its  lotus-flowers  in 
August.  On  a  little  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  the  lake,  is  a  shrine 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Benten. 
This  pretty  spot  fell  a  victim  to 
vandalism,  when  the  shores  of 
the  lake  were  turned  into  a  race- 
course. A  little  further  up  is  the 
Seiydken  Restaurant^  which  com- 
mands a  good  view.  The  extensive 
buildings  seen  in  the  distance,  on 
a  height,  are  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity and  the  First  Higher  School. 
Close  to  the  restaurant  is  a  bronze 
image  of  Buddha,  21}  ft.  high, 
known  as  the  Daibutsu.  This 
inferior  specimen  of  the  bronze- 
worker's  art  dates  from  about  the 
year  1660.  The  turning  to  the  1. 
of  the  Buddha  leads  to  a  massive 
toni.  Along  the  avenue  of  stately 
cryptomerias  stand  an  ancient  pa- 
goda and  an  elaborately  decorated 
gate  at  the  end  of  a  long  row  of 
stone  lanterns,  presented  in  1651  by 
various  Daimyos  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Shogun  leyasu.  To 
this  Shogun,  under  his  posthumous 
name  of  Toshogti  or  Grongen  Sama, 
the  shrine  within  is  dedicated. 
The  gate  itself,'  restored  in  1890,  is 
already  tarni^ed  by  exposure  to 
the  elements.  Carvings  of  dragons 
adorn  it  on  either  side  \  •«^^^'^  >^'=^- 
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ings  fiom  Japanese  designs  about 
150  years  old. 

The  First  Mortuary  Temple  {Ichi  ru) 
Qo  Beiya)  stands  close  to  tiie  Second. 
On  leaving  the  Second,  turn  to  the 
1.  to  reach  the  priests'  house,  where 
application  for  admission  must  be 
made.  Here  lie  buried  the  4th, 
10th,  and  11th  Sh5guns,  together 
with  several  princesses.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  4:th  is  in  bronze,  the 
others  in  simple  stone.  Over  the 
grave  of  the  11th  Shogun  hangs  a 
weeping  cherry-tree,  placed  there 
to  commemorate  the  love  of  flowers 
which  distinguished  that  amiable 
prince,  whose  reign  (A.D.  1787-1838) 
formed  the  culminating  point  of 
the  splendour  of  Old  Japan. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  park, 
a  little  to  the  r.  of  the  Museum, 
stands  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Byb- 
Baishi,  dedicated  to  the  two  great 
abbots,  Jie  Daishi  and  Jigen  Daishi, 
the  former  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
9th  century,  the  latter  in  the  16th 
and  17th.  The  portrait  of  Jie  Daishi 
here  preserved  is  considered  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  painter 
Eano  Tan-yu.  Note  the  six  large 
bronze  lanterns  and  the  water- 
stand  in  the  court-yard;  also  the 
large  stfipa  for  the  reception  of 
relics  to  the  1.  on  entering.  On  this 
side  of  the  park  are  some  buildings 
commonly  devoted  to  art  exhibitions 
of  various  kinds. 

We  now  leave  Ueno,  and  passing 
along  a  busy  thoroughfare,  reach 
the  district  of  Asakusa.  The  first 
object  of  interest  here  is  the 
spacious  temple  of  Higashi  Hon- 
g^wanji,  popularly  called  Monzeki, 
the  chief  religious  edifice  in  Tokyo 
of  the  Monto  sect  of  Buddhists. 
Though  very  plain,  as  is  usual  with 
the  buildings  of  this  sect,  the 
Monzeki  deserves  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  its  noble  proportions.  It 
was  founded  in  1657.  The  iron 
netting  thrown  over  the  temple  is 
intended  to  prevent  sparks  from 
falling  on  the  wood-work,  should 
/»     conSagiation     occva     in     the 


neighbourhood.  The  huge  porch 
is  adorned  with  finely  carved 
wooden  brackets,  the  designs  being 
chrysanthemum  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  peony  flowers  and  leaves.  On 
the  transverse  beams  are  some 
curiously  involved  dragons,  which 
are  the  best  specimens  of  this  sort  of 
work  in  Tol^d.  Observe,  too,  the 
manner — peculiar  to  the  buildings 
of  this  sect — ^in  which  the  beams  are 
picked  out  with  white.  The  area  of 
the  matted  floor  of  the  nave  {gejin) 
is  140  mats,  and  round  the  front 
and  sides  runs  a  wooden  aisle  12 
ft.  wide.  Over  the  screen  which 
separates  the  chancel  and  its  side- 
chapels  from  the  nave,  are  massive 
gilt  open-work  carvings  of  angels 
and  phoenixes,  the  largest  of  which 
are  12  ft.  in  lei^th  by  4  ft.  in 
height.  The  rest  of  the  building 
is  unadorned.  Hanging  against  the 
gUt  background  on  either  side  of  the 
altar,  are  to  be  seen  several  kake- 
monos  of  Buddhist  saints,  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  the  "  dim  religi- 
ous light ;  "  also  r.  the  posthumous 
tablet  of  lyeyasu,  which  is  exposed 
for  veneration  on  the  17th  of  each 
month.  The  hoTizony  Amida,  is  a 
black  image,  always  exposed  to 
view,  and  standing  in  a  handsome 
shrine  of  black  and  gold  lacquer. 
From  the  r.  side  of  the  main  hall,  a 
bridge  leads  down  to  the  Jiki-dOy 
or  preaching  hall.  At  the  main 
temple,  sermons  are  only  preached 
for  one  week  in  the  year,  viz 
from  the  21st  to  2Sth  November, 
when  the  imposing  services  (Ho-on' 
ko)  held  in  honour  of  the  founder 
of  the  sect  are  well  worth  witness- 
ing. On  this  occasion,  the  male 
worshippers  all  appear  in  the  style 
of  dress  known  as  kata-^inu,  and 
the  females  with  a  head-dress  called 
tsuno-kakushi  (lit.  "  hom-hider  "), — 
both  relics  of  the  past.  The  "  hom- 
hider  "  would  seem  to  have  been  so 
named  in  allusion  to  a  Buddhist 
text  which  says  :  "  A  woman's 
exterior  is  that  of  a  saint,  but  her 
heart  is  that  of  a  demon." — ^Lesser 
services  are  held  at  th«  time  of  th« 
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vernal  and  anttimnal  equinoxes. 
Quaint  testimony  is  borne  to  the 
popularity  of  this  temple  with  the 
lower  middle  class  by  the  notices 
posted  up  on  some  of  the  great 
columns  in  the  main  hall.  Not 
only  is  there  one  to  prohibit  smok- 
ing, but  one  warning  people  not 
to  come  here  for  their  afternoon 
nap  (Hiru-ne  muyo) !  On  quitting 
the  MonzeM,  notice  its  nobly  mas- 
sive roof,  with  lions  rampant  at  the 
corners,  also  the  two  large  mono- 
liths r.,  commemorative  of  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  China  war  of  1894-5. 

About  7  cho  from  the  Monzeki, 
stands  the  great  Buddhist  temple 
of  Soisoji^  popularly  known  as  the 

Asakusa  Kwannon,  because 
dedicated  to  Kwannon,  the  goddess 
of  Mercy. 

A  fabulous  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the 
founding  in  this  locality  of  a  shrine 
sacred  to  Ewannon,  the  tradition  being 
that  the  image  which  is  now  worshipped 
there,  was  fished  up  on  the  neighbouring 
strand  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Sutko  (A.D.  593-628)  by  a  noble  of  the 
name  of  Hashi-no-Nakatomo,  who  had 
been  exiled  to  this  then  desolate  portion 
of  the  coast,  and  with  two  attendants 
gained  his  livelihood  by  casting  his  nets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sumlda.  In  his 
fishing- hut  the  first  altar  is  said  to  have 
been  raised ;  and  the  crest  of  three  nets, 
which  is  to  be  seen  marking  certain 
portions  of  the  buildings,  was  devised  in 
memory  of  the  event.  The  miraculous 
image  is  never  shown,  but  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  but  1|  inch  in  height :  and 
the  disproportion  between  the  smallness 
of  the  image  and  the  vastneas  of  the 
temple  has  passed  into  a  popular  saying. 
Instead  of  the  original  sacred  image,  there 
is  exhibited  on  the  13th  December  of 
every  year  a  newer  and  larger  one  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  In  the 
year  1180,  Yoritomo  endowed  the  temple 
with  ninety  acres  of  arable  land.  But 
when  leyasu  made  Yedo  his  capital,  he 
found  the  place  gone  to  ruin,  and  the 
priests  living  in  idleness  and  immorality. 
The  present  buildings  date  from  the  reign 
of  lemitsu,  after  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  former  edifice.  They  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tendai  sect  of  Bud- 
dhists. 

On  no  account  should  a  visit  to 
this  popular  temple  and  the  sur- 
loon^g  grotmds  [Koenchi)  be 
omitted ;  for  it  is  a  gieat  holiday 
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resort  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  nothing  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  juxtaposition  of  piety 
and  pleasure,  of  gorgeous  altars 
and  grotesque  ex-votos,  of  dainty 
costumes  and  dingy  idols,  the 
clatter  of  the  clogs,  cocks  and  hens 
and  pigeons  strutting  about  among 
the  worshippers,  children  playing, 
soldiers  smoking,  believers  chaffer- 
ing with  dealers  of  charms,  ancient 
art,  modern  advertisements, — ^in 
fine,  a  spectacle  than  which  surely 
nothing  more  motley  was  ever  wit- 
nessed within  the  precincts  of  a 
religious  edifice.  The  most  crowd- 
ed times  are  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
the  17th  and  18th  of  each  month, 
days  sacred  to  Kwannon. 

The  outer  main  gate  of  the 
temple  no  longer  exists.  One 
walks  up  through  a  lane  of  red  brick 
shops,  where  toys,  cakes,  photo- 
graphs, and  gewgaws  of  all  kinds  are 
spread  out  to  tempt  the  multitude. 
The  two-storied  gate  in  front  of  the 
temple  is  a  huge  structure  of  red 
wood,  with  images  of  the  Ni-o  on 
either  side.  The  immense  sandals 
hung  up  in  front  of  the  cages  con- 
taining these  images,  are  placed 
there  by  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  good  walkers.  To  the  1., 
immediately  before  passing  through 
the  big  gate,  is  a  popular  Shrine  of 
FadOf  just  outside  of  which  is  a 
shrine  of  Jizo,  distinguishable  by 
a  praying-wheel  (gosho-gururrM) 
fixed  in  a  wooden  piUar,  the  whole 
roughly  resembling  a  pillar  post- 
box.  There  is  a  newer  and  better 
one  inside  the  court  of  the  Fudd 
shrine,  with  an  inscription  to  the 
"  Lord  Jiz5  ,  Nourisher  of  Little 
Children"  (see  p.  47).  Images  of 
Jiz5  stand  behind  it  on  a  small 
hexagonal  structure. 

The  praying- wheel  is,  in  Japan,  found 
only  in  connection  with  the  mystic  doc- 
trine of  the  Tendai  and  Shingon  sects, 
and  its  use  differs  slightly  from  that  to 
which  it  is  put  in  Thibet.  "^^  ^"^'*^'**^2S^ 
written  oui\.\^yQ*.^>D^^'«v.TeE^^J.^J^^ 
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■in  of  which  he  wiahe*  to  be  cleansed,  or 
any  desire  that  occom  to  him,  tnrna  the 
wheel  with  a  simple  reqnent  to  Jizd  to  let 
this  ingtoa  doly  run  its  course — the  course 
of  ingtoa  resembling  the  peri>etnal  re- 
TolatioDs  of  a  wheel. 

On  the  opposite  or  r.  side  of  the 
lune,  on  a  mound,  is  the  lurge  Asa- 
kuaa  heU,  whose  sonorous  notes  are 
heard  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  city.  The  octagonal  stone 
towers,  one  on  cither  side,  just 
within  the  gate,  are  electric  light 
beacons,  presented  by  devotees. 

The  great  hall  of  the  temple  of 
Kwannon  is  102  ft.  square,  and  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a,  wide 
gallery.  The  large  picture  hanging 
above  the  entrance  to  the  r.  sym- 
bolises life  (under  the  figure  of 
two  sleeping  men  and  a  sleep- 
ing tiger)  as  nothing  more  than  a 
dream,  the  only  living  reality  in 
which  is  the  power  of  religion 
(typified    by   a    Buddhist     priest). 

The  eye  is  caught,  on  entering, 
by  the  immense  number  of  lanterns 
and  pictures  which  cover  the  ceiling 
and  walls.  These  are  all  offerings 
presented  by  believers.  Some  of 
the  pictures  are  by  good  modern 
artists.  One  over  the  shrine  to  the 
r.  represents  a  performance  of  the 
No,  or  medioBval  lyric  drama,  in 
which  the  red-haired  sea-demon 
called  Shojo  plays  the  chief  jmrt. 
Opposite  is  a  curious  iminted  carv* 
ing  in  relief,  representing  three 
Chinese  heroes  of  antiquity.  Just 
below  this  rests  a  huge  mokugyo, — 
a  hollow  wooden  block,  fish-shaped, 
which  priests  strike  while  praying. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  with  figures 
of  angels,  the  work  of  Kan5  DoSiun. 
The  seated  image  to  the  r.,  with  a 
pink  bib  round  its  neck,  is  a  cele- 
>)rated  work  of  Jikaku  DaisW,  and 
represents  Binzuru,  tlie  helper  of 
the  sick.  At  any  time  of  the  day 
believers  may  be  observed  rubbing 
it  (see  p.  44),  so  that  it  is  now 
partially  rubbed  away.  The  stalls 
in  front  of  the  main  shrine  are  for 
sale  of  pictures  of  the  goddess 
7n,  which  are  used  as  ohorms 


against  sickness,  to  help  yfomffu.  in 
childbirth,  etc.,  of  ticlcets  to  aay 
whether  a  child  about  to  be  bom  will 
be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  also  a  place  where  fortunes 
are  told  by  the  priests. 

The  chancel  is,  as  usual,  sepiurat- 
ed  from  the  nave  by  a  "wire  screen, 
and  is  not  accessible  to  the  public. 
A  small  gratuity  to  one  of  the 
priests  in  charge  will,  however, 
generally  procure  admission.  On  the 
high  altar,  resplendent  with  lamps, 
flowers,  gold  damask,  and  sacied 
vessels,  and  guarded  by  figuies  of 
the  Shi-Tenno,  of  Bonten,  and  of 
Taishaku, — the  latter  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Gyogi  Bosatsu, — stands  the 
shrine  containing  the  sacred  image 
of  Kwannon.  On  either  side  are 
ranged  images,  some  2  or  3  ft. 
high,  of  Kwannon  in  her  "  Three- 
and-Thirty  Terrestrial  Embodi- 
ments," each  set  in  a  handsome 
shrine  standing  out  against  ^e 
gold  ground  of  Uie  wall.  Bight  and 
1.  of  &e  altar  hang  a  pair  of  votive 
offerings — golden  horses  in  h^h 
relief  on  a  lacquer  ground — present- 
ed by  the  Sh5gun  lemitsu.  On  the 
ceiling  is  a  dragon,  the  work  of 
Kan5  Eishin.  The  side  altar  to 
the  r.  is  dedicated  to  Fudo.  Observe 
the  numerous  vessels  used  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  Goma  prayers, 
which  are  frequently  offered  up 
here  for  tiie  recovery  of  the  sick. 
The  twelve  small  images  are  the 
Jt^-ni  Doji,  or  attendants  of  Kwan- 
non. The  altar  to  the  L  is  de- 
dicated to  Aizen  My6-6,  whose  red 
image  with  three  eyes  and  sis  arms 
is  contained  in  a  small  shrine. 
The  two-storied  miniature  pagoda 
beside  it  is  simply  an  offering,  as 
are  also  the  thousand  small  images 
of  Kwannon  in  a  case  to  the  1.,  and 
the  large  European  mirror,  in  front 
of  which  is  a  life-like  image  of  the 
abbot  Zennin  Sh5nin.  At  the  back 
of  the  main  altar  is  another,  called 
lira  Kwannon  {ura  meaning 
"  back  '*),  which  should  be  inspected 
for  the  sake  of  the  moderz^  wall- 
pict\ueA  on  Iftcq^ier  with  »  back- 
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ground  of  gold  leaf,  by  artists  of 
the  Eand  school. 

True  wall-paintings,  that  is.  paintings 
executed  on  a  vertical  surface,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  Japan,  the  only  well- 
authenticated  examples  being  these  at 
Asakusa,  some  on  plaster  in  the  Eondo  of 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Hdryfiji  near 
Nara,  and  others  in  the  lower  storey  of 
the  pagoda  of  Toji  at  Kyoto.  As  a  rule, 
all  so-called  Japanese  wall-paintings  are 
on  large  sheets  of  paper  Hxed  in  their 
places  after  having  been  painted  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

Above  is  a  crowd  of  supernatu- 
ral beings,  beaded  by  a  converted 
dragon  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  offers  a  large  jewel  to 
Shaka.  Two  of  the  latter's  disciples 
{Rakan)  are  at  his  r.  foot,  Monju  at 
his  1.  foot,  and  Pugen  below  on  the 
1.  Those  on  the  r.  and  1.  walls  are 
the  Twenty-eight  Manifestations  of 
Kwannon. 

In  the  grounds  are  several  bidld- 
ings  of  interest,  and  a  number  of 
icho  trees  whose  golden  foliage  in 
autumn  is  in  itselia  sight.  Behind 
the  great  temple  to  the  1.  and  facing 
the  modem  fountain,  stands  a  small 
hexagonal  building  called  Daiho^b 
or  <7lzo-dd  and  containing  a  crowd  of 
little  stone  images  seated  in  tiers 
round  a  large  one  of  Jizo.  This 
divinity  being  the  special  protector 
of  children,  parents  bring  the  play- 
things of  their  dead  little  ones  to  Ins 
shrine.  Bey6nd  the  Jiz6-do,  is  the 
Nenibutsudb^  with  a  pretty  altar. 
Turning  r.,we  come  to  the  Sanja, — 
a  Shintd  shrine  dedicated  to  the 
Three  Fishermen  of  the  local  legend, 
and  having  panels  decorated  with 
mythological  monsters  in  gaudy 
colours.  Note  the  bronze  and  stone 
lions  in  front.  Passing  the  stage 
on  which  the  Kagura  dances  are 
performed,  we  reach  the  Binzo,,  or 
Bevolving  Library  (see  p.  45),  con- 
tained in  a  square  building  with 
carved  lions  on  the  eaves,  and  then 
the  JPagoda,  Both  these  are  now 
closed  to  the  public. 

To  the  1.  of  the  temple  bxiildings 
we  find  the  Asakusa  Koenchiy  ot 
Public  Gitrands,  wheze  stands  the 


lofty  tower  popularly  called  Ju-ni" 
kai.  This  building,  erected  in 
1890,  has  twelve  storeys,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  220  ft.  in  height, 
nearly  50  ft.  in  internal  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  commands  a  more 
extensive  view  than  any  other  point 
in  the  city.  The  grounds  of  Asa- 
kusa are  the  quaintest  and  liveliest 
place  in  Tokyo.  Here  are  raree- 
shows,  penny  gaffs,  i)erforming 
monkeys,  infant  prodigies,  cheap 
photographers,  street  artists,  jug- 
glers, wrestlers,  theatrical  and  other 
figures  in  X3ainted  wood  and  clay,  an 
aquarium,  a  collection  of  wild  ani- 
mals, stalls  for  the  sale  of  toys  and 
lollypops  of  every  sort,  and,  circulat- 
ing amidst  all  these  cheap  attrac- 
tions, a  seething  crowd  of  holiday- 
makers. 

Five  min.  drive  behind  the  big 
temple,  stands  a  small  but  noted 
one,  Kinryu-zan,  dedicated  to  the 
god  Sh5den,  on  a  mound  called 
Matsuchi-ojama.  This  is  a  breezy 
spot,  with  a  view  across  the  river 
Sumida  towards  the  cherry  avenue 
of  Mukojima.  There  is  a  ferry 
close  by. 

The  name  Kinryu-zaut  lit.  "Golden 
Dragon  Hill,"  comes  from  a  legend  tell- 
ing how  the  dragon  which  anciently 
inhabited  the  river,  climbed  up  to  it 
with  a  lantern  to  keep  watch  over  the 
great  temple  of  Ewannon.  Far-Eastern 
dragons,  be  it  observed,  almost  always 
have  some  connection  with  water,  whe- 
ther river,  lake,  or  rain-clond. 

About  1  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  great 
Asakusa  temple  lies  the  world-famed 
Yoshivoara^  the  principal  quarter  in- 
habited by  the  licensed  netairdQ  of 
the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  houses 
within  this  district  are  almost  pala- 
tial in  appearance,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning present  a  spectacle  probably 
unparalleled  in  any  other  country, 
but  reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  provincial  Japanese  cities. 
The  unfortunate  vsiss^saJwasb^  ?^Rsa«st^ 
out  m  %at%e«via  ts&ojl^^  ^'S:^^^ 

mvix  %,o\^  ^*=«^«^^^''^^^;.^-^^ 
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bars.  As  the  whole  quarter  is 
under  special  municipal  surveil- 
lance, perfect  order  prevails,  ena- 
bling the  stranger  to  study,  while 
walking  along  the  streets,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
have  solved  one  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  all  ages.  Their  method, 
though  running  counter  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas,  preserves  Tokyo  from 
the  disorderly  scenes  that  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  passer-by  in  our 
western  cities. 

Mukojima,  celebrated  for  its 
avenue  of  cherry-trees,  stretches 
for  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Biver  Sumida,  When 
the  blossoms  are  out  in  April, 
Mukojima  is  densely  packed  with 
holiday-makers  from  morn  tiU  dusk, 
and  the  tea-houses  on  the  banks 
and  the  boats  on  the  river  re-echo 
with  music  and  merriment.  This 
sight,  which  lasts  for  about  a  week, 
should  on  no  account  be  missed. 
Various  regattas  are  held  about  the 
same  season.  The  little  temple  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  was  raised  in 
remembrance  of  a  touching  episode 
of  the  10th  century,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  a  famous  lyric 
drama. 

Ume-waka,  the  child  of  a  noble  family, 
was  carried  off  from  KySto  by  a  slave- 
merchant,  and  perished  in  this  distant 
spot,  where  his  body  was  found  by  a 
good  priest  who  gave  it  burial.  The  next 
year  his  mother,  who  had  roamed  over 
the  country  in  search  of  her  boy,  came  to 
the  place,  where,  under  a  willow-tree,  the 
villagers  were  weeping  over  a  lowly 
grave.  On  asking  the  name  of  the  dead, 
she  discovered  that  it  was  none  other 
than  her  own  son,  who  during  the  night 
appeared  in  ghostly  form,  and  held  con- 
verse with  her :  but  when  day  dawned, 
notMng  remained  but  the  waving 
branches  of  the  willow,  and  instead  of 
his  voice  only  the  sighing  of  the  breeze. 
A  commemorative  service  is  still  held  on 
the  16th  March ;  and  if  it  rains  on  that 
day,  the  people  say  that  the  rain-drops 
are  Ume-waka's  tears. 

Another  favourite   flower   resort, 

lying  about  1  mile  beyond  the  far 

end   of   Muk5jima,   is    Horikiri, 

famed  for  its  irises  which    bloom 

ear/j-  in  June. 


7. — Ek6-in.  The  Five  Hundbed 
Kakan.  Kameido.  Distbict  op 
fukagawa.    susaki. 

Close  to  Ryogoku-hashi^  one  of 
the  largest  bridges  in  the  metro- 
polis spanning  the  Eiver  Sumida, 
stands  the  noted  Buddhist  temple 
of  Eko-in. 

In  the  spring  of  1657,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  terrible  conflagration  which  lasted  for 
two  days  and  nights,  107,046  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  This 
figure  is  no  doubt  a  gross  exaggeration ; 
but  whatever  the  number  of  victims  may 
have  been,  the  Government  undertook 
the  care  of  their  interment,  and  orders 
were  given  to  Danzaemon,  the  chief  of 
the  pariahs,*  to  convey  the  bodies  to 
Ushijima,  as  this  part  of  Yedo  was  then 
called,  and  dig  for  them  a  common  pit. 
Priests  from  all  the  different  Buddhist 
sects  came  together  to  recite,  for  the  space 
of  seven  days,  a  thousand  scrolls  of  the 
sacred  books  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  The  grave  was  called 
Mtten-euka,  or  the  Mound  of  Destitution, 
and  the  temple  which  was  built  near  it  is, 
therefore,  also  x>opular]y  entitled  Muen- 
ji.  The  services  for  the  dead  {segaki)  are 
regularly  held  on  the  2nd  and  19th  days 
of  each  month.  Ekd-in  being,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  origin,  without  the  usual 
means  of  support  derived  from  the  gifts 
of  the  relatives  of  the  dead,  was  formerly 
used  as  the  place  whither  sacred  images 
were  brought  from  other  provinces  to  be 
worshipped  for  a  time  by  the  people  of 
Yedo,  and  as  a  scene  of  public  perform- 
ances. The  latter  custom  still  survives  in 
the  wrestling-matches  and  other  shows, 
which  draw  great  crowds  here  every 
spring  and  winter.  At  EkG-in  prayers  are 
offered  up  daily  for  the  souls  of  dead 
animals.  A  small  fee  will  procure  a 
short  service  and  burial  in  the  temple 
grounds  for  such  domestic  pets  as  cats, 
dogs,  etc.,  a  larger  sum  being  necessary  if 
the  animal's  thai,  or  funeral  tablet,  has 
also  to  be  furnished. 

Eko-in  is  a  dingy  edifice;  and 
while  the  annual  wrestling  tourna- 
ments are  in  progress  here,  with  the 
crowds  shouting  and  the  children 


♦  In  Japanese,  Eta.  Their  occupations 
were  to  slaughter  animals,  tan  leather, 
assist  at  executions,  etc.  The  class  as 
such  is  now  abolished ;  but  remnants  of 
its  peculiar  costume  may  still  occasional- 
ly be  seen  in  the  persons  of  young  girls 
with  broad  hats,  who  go  about  the  streets 
playing  and  cii&gV^g. 


IVinptet  q/"  Ekd4n  arid  Eamgido. 


Bcuapeili^  in  voA  out,  Qie  place 

lacks  even  the  Mmbtauce  of  sancti- 
ty.  The  only  object  wortJi  Bttention 
is  a  large  Bleeping  image  <A.  Buddha 
(ne-Sftofca)  to  the  I.  of  the  main 
altar.  In  a  small  arched  enclosure 
behind  the  temple,  stands  the  grave 
of  the  celehiated  highwayman 
Nexami  Eozo,  where  incense  is 
always  kept  boming.  The  cemete- 
ry at  the  back  contains  monnments 
to  those  who  perished  in  the  fire  , 
of  1657,  and  in  the  grent  earth-  ' 
quake  of  1355. 

In  Midori-ch6,  lu  the  district  of 
Honjo,  aboQt  1  mile  farther  on,  ia 
a  temple  containing  wooden  images, 
originally    gilt   over   red    lacquer, 
nlmoat  Ufe-siise,  of  the  PiTe  Hun- 
dred   Rakau    (Go-hyalot     Rakan), 
arzai^ed  on  shelves  round  the  main 
building  and  in  a  wing  to  the  1. 
They  are  from  the  chisel  of  Sho-on, 
an  artist  of  die  ITth  century,  whose 
image  ia  seen  seated  to  (he  r.  of  the 
main  holL    The  much  ki^er  im^e   ' 
in  the  centre  represents  Shaka,  with   \ 
Anan  on  his  r.  hand  and  Easho  on   I 
his  1.      The  two  images  in   fiont   | 
of  aiaka  are  Ewannon.    The  lai^o   ; 
images  ia  the  wing  are  Kwannon   j 
in    the    centre,    Mokareu    r.    and 
Shinhoten  1. 

Ten  min.  distant  by  jiniikisha 
stands   the  Shinto  temple  of  Hm- 
mangfi,      commonly      known     as 
Kameido,    from  a  stone   tortoise 
seated  on  a  well  in  the  grounds.   . 
Sugawara-no-Hiohizane  is  here  wor-   I 
shipped  under  the  title  of  Temman 
Daijizai,  i.e.,  "  the  Perfectly   Free 
and  Heaven-Filliog  Heavenly  Divi- 
nity."     The    grounds   have   been   i 
laid    out    in    imitation    of    those   ' 
at    Dazaifo.    his    place    of     exile. 
Passing  in  throi^h  the  outer  gate, 
the  eye  is  fint  attracted    by   the 
wistarias  trained  on  trellis,  whose 
blossoms,  during  the  ilnit  week  in 
May,  moke  Kameido  one  of  the  chief 
show-places  of  the  capital.    They 
grow  on  t^e  borders  of  a  pond  called   i 
tihir^  no  Ike,  or  "  Pond  of  the  'Word 
Bentt,"  on  soaoont  of  a  supposed 
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feed  the  carp  and  tortoises  which 
it  contains.  A  semi-oircular  bridge 
leads  over  the  pond  to  a  large  gate 
in  yatav,-)imne-zukvri  (i.e.,  eight- 
roofed)  style,  etandii^  in  front  of 
the  temple.  Olass  cases  inside  the 
gate  enclose  the  usual  large  images 
of  Zuijin.  Bound  the  walls  of  the 
temple  hang  small  pictures  on  n 
gold  ground  of  the  ancient  religions 
dances  called  Sugaku. 

Beyond  a  shed  to  the  r.,  contain- 
ing two  green  and  red  demons  be- 
spaUered  with  paper  pellets,  ia  an 
exit  by  which  the  visitor  can  reach 
the  [7nie-j/nMijti,  or  Plum-Garden  of 
Kameido,  i  cho  distant.  Here  grow 
the  Oukiryobai  Hit.  Plum-trsea  d 
the  Becumbent  Dragon),  which  ace 
much  visited  early  ia  March,  when 
the  blossoms  are  all  out.  There  are 
over  500  trees,  all  extremely  old, 
and  partly  creeping  aloi^  the 
ground,  whence  the  name.  Most 
of  the  cut  stones  which  stand 
nbont  the  grounds  are  inscribed 
with  stnnzaa  of  poetry  in  praise  of 
the  ilowerH ;  and  during  the  season, 
similar  tributes  written  on  paper 
will  be  seen  hung  up  on  the 
branches.  A  few  cho  (M  lies  Jfufco- 
jima,  described  above. 

The  S.E.  part  oE  Tokyo,  consist- 
ing o£  the  district  of  Fukag'awa 
on  the  i,  bank  of  the  River  Sumida, 
is  a  maze  of  narrow  streets,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  lower  trading  and 
artisan  classes,  and  offers  httle  for 
the  sightseer. 

Jaahinji.  though  the  chief  temple 
of  the  Nichiren  sect  in  Tokyo,  is 
quite  unpreteptious ;  hut  there  are 
some  good  carvings  on  the  gates  of 
the  priests'  dwellings  which  line 
the  narrow  street  leading  up  to  it. 
In  the  court^yard  is  a  large  bronze 
image   of   Shaka   su^^t^*^  ^sa-  "C&fc 
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be  witnessed  at  the  shrine  of 
Sbogyo  Bosatsu.  The  stone  figture 
of  the  saint  stands  in  a  little  wooden 
shed  hung  round  with  small  reg- 
ularly cut  bundles  of  straw.  The 
faithful  purchase  these  at  the  gate, 
dip  them  in  water,  brush  the  image 
with  them,  and  then  ladle  water 
over  its  head,  believing  that  this 
ceremony  will  ensure  a  favourable 
reply  to  their  petitions.  The  image 
is  constantly  wet,  showing  how  firm 
the   belief   is. 

The  Buddhist  temple  commonly 
known  as  Fukagawa  no  Fudb,  in 
Tomioka  Monzen-ch5,  is  subsidiary 
to  the  great  shrine  at  Narita;  and 
in  imitation  of  the  latter  the 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  rococo 
style,  with  inscribed  stone  slabs 
and  numerous  bronze  statuettes. 
It  presents  a  lively  appearance  on 
the  1st,  15th,  and  28th  of  each 
V    month. 

The  adjacent  Shinto  temple  of 
Jfachiman,  dating  from  A.D.  1688, 
shows  traces  of  former  Buddhist 
influence.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  decorated  with  paintings  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  there  are 
also  some  pretty  wood-carvings. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  chancel 
is  extremely  rich,  the  ceiling  being 
panelled,  and  gold  profusely  em- 
ployed. Doves  fly  about  the 
grounds,  as  is  usual  in  temples 
sacred  to  Hachiman.  They  are 
supposed  to  act  as  this  god*s  mes- 
sengers,— strange  messengers  from 
the  God  of  War ! 

The  district  situated  between  the 
temple  of  Hachiman  and  that  of 
SusaM-no-Benten  is  noted  for  its 
trade  in  timber,  the  town  being  here 
intersected  by  numerous  canals 
communicating  with  the  river, 
down  which  come  the  timber-laden 
rafts  from  the  inland  provinces. 
The  temple  of  Susaki  no  Benten 
dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  at  which  time  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  erected 
had  only  recently  been  reclaimed. 
The  temple  itself  is  uninteresting ; 
ifof  on  a  clear  dny  there  is  a  good 


view  from  the  embankment  built 
after  the  ravages  of  the  inundations 
and  tidal  waves  of  the  eighth 
decade  of  the  18th  century.  At  low 
tide,  which  the  Japanese  consider 
the  prettiest  time,  and  especially 
if  the  season  be  spring,  numerous 
pleasure  boats,  with  singing-girls 
and  other  merry-makers,  will  be 
seen  lazily  floating  about  in  the 
offing,  watching  the  oyster-catchers 
ply  their  trade. 


8. — TsuKiji. 

On  the  way  from  the  Shimbashi 
terminus  to  the  former  Foreign 
Concession  in  Tsukiji,  several 
important  modem  bmldings  are 
passed: — 1.  the  Fifteenth  Bank,  r. 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Com- 
munications, and  further  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, a  large  building,  one  wing  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  small  but  in- 
teresting Commercial  Museum,  open 
from  9  to  3  in  summer,  and  10  to  3  in 
winter.  Near  by  stands  the  Kdbuki' 
za,  one  of  the  best  theatres  in  the 
metropolis.  The  Narjol  Academy  is 
seen  to  the  r.  beyond  the  canal. 
StiU  further  to  the  r.  is  the  Shxba 
Bikyu,  formerly  the  summer  palace 
of  me  Shoguns.  It  is  used  once  a 
year  for  an  Imperial  Garden  party, 
at  the  season  when  the  masses  of 
double  cherry-flowers  are  in  bloom. 
The  Shiba  Bikyu  is  not  open  to  the 
general  public. 

On  the  way  to  Tsukiji  stands  the 
Nishi  Hongwanji,  popularly  called 
the  Tsukiji  Monzeki,  a  huge  temple 
belonging  to  the  rich  and  powerful 
Monto  sect.  It  has  frequently  been 
burnt  down,  last  of  all  in  1897 ;  but 
the  main  buildii^  was  restored  in 
1901,  and  merits  inspection  for 
the  sake  of  its  massive  hall  and  the 
symphony  in  gold  which  adorns  it. 
Compare  p.  130  for  a  description  of 
the  twin  temple  called  Higaahi  Hon^ 
gioanji. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Etxxopean 
bmidii^s^  in  Tcsokijl  are  devoted  to 
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ployed.      Dovea     fly 
grounds,  as    ia   naUB 
sacred   to   Hachimn) 
unpposed  to  act  as  ^ 
aengers, — strange  la^ 
the  God  of  War  1 

The  district  situate 
temple  of  Bachimac 
Sns^d-no-Benten  is 
trade  in  timber,  tlte  tc 
intersected  by  nnn 
iMnmnumcRting  wiU 
down  which  come  the 
rafts  tiom  the  inlai 
The  temple  of  Sum 
dates  frcoQ  the  latte 
ITU)  centnry,  at  vh 
gMimd  on  which  it 
^  onlj  recently  be 
ra»  temple  itaeif  jm  c 
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religious  and  educational  pnrpofies. 
Hie  most  conspicuous  places  of 
worship  are  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  Beyond  the  river  Sumida 
lies  Ishikawa-jimay  where  stands  a 
large  Convict  Prison.  The  land  is 
gaining  rapidly  on  the  water  in  this 
district,  the  whole  spit  opposite  the 
Bund  having  been  reclaimed  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  On  a  fine 
breezy  day,  the  vessels  sailing  into 
the  mouth  of  the  river  add  pictur- 
esque animation  to  the  scene. 


ROUTE  5. 

Excursions  from  Tokyo. 
1.  meouro.    2.  ikegami  and  hane- 

DA.  3.  PUTAGO.  4.  JONISO,  HORI- 
NO-UCHI,  AND  I-NO^KASHLBA.  5. 
COBMOBANT-FISHINa  ON  THE  TAMA- 
OAWA.  6.  KOGANEI.  7.  TAKAO- 
ZAN.  8.  MITAEE.  9.  OJI.  10.  THE 
0AVB8  NEAR  K5N0SU.     11.   NARITA. 

12.  ascent  of  tsueuba-san. 

1.  Megxjro. 

Meguro  ( Tha-houses,  *  Uchida, 
Hashiwa-ya;  there  are  several 
others,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
noisy)  is  a  popular  picnic  resort,  3 
miles  out  of  the  city  westwards  by 
road  or  Suburban  Bailway ;  but  the 
station  lies  about  a  mile  from  tiie 
village.  Shortly  after  leaving  the 
station  at  the  top  of  a  descent  call- 
ed Oydnin-zakat  one  sees  1.  the 
small  temple  of  Daienji,  which 
deserves  passing  notice  for  the  sake 
of  its  Oo-hyaku  Rakan, — tier  upon 
tier  of  small  seated  Buddhist 
images  in  various  attitudes  of 
meditation,  quaint  yet  pathetic  in 
tiieix  stony  stillness.  Meguio  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  when  eithex 
ihe  jpeoniea  or  the  chxysanthemxuns 
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are  in  blossom.  There  are  two 
permanent  sights, — the  Teinp/e  of 
Fudo,  and  the  graves  of  Gompachi 
and  Komura^aki.  The  key  to  the 
latter  is  kept  at  the  Kado-Ise  tea- 
house at  the  r.  comer  of  the  turning 
which  leads  to  the  temple.  The 
grave  is  called  Hiyoku-zuka,  after 
the  hiyokUf  a  bibulous  double  bird 
which  is  revered  as  the  emblem  of 
constancy  in  love.  It  may  be  added 
that  sentiment  is  the  only  motive 
for  visiting  the  grave,  as  there  is 
really  nothing  to  see. 

About  260  yeare  ago,  there  lived  a 
young  man  named  Shirai  Gomi>achi,  who 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  had  already  won  a 
name  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  but, 
having  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  fellow* 
clansman  in  a  quarrel  over  a  dog,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  his  native  province. 
While  resting  at  an  inn  on  his  way  to 
Yedo,  a  beautiful  girl  named  Eomurasaki 
came  and  awoke  him  at  midnight,  to  tell 
him  that  a  hand  of  robbers,  who  had 
stolen  her  from  her  home,  intended  to 
slay  him  for  the  sake  of  the  sword  which 
every  saTnurai  at  that  time  carried. 
Being  thus  forewarned,  Oompachi  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  thieves  when  the 
attack  was  made  upon  him.  He  also 
restored  the  girl  to  her  grateful  father,  a 
rich  merchant,  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  make  the  young  man  his  son-in-law; 
but  being  ambitious,  Gompachi  insisted 
on  pursuing  his  way  to  Tedo.  Meanwhile, 
unhappy  Eomurasikki  was  left  to  pine  for 
the  handsome  youth  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  deeply  in  love.  After  further 
adventures,  Oompachi  reached  Yedo,  only 
however  to  fall  into  dissolute  habits. 
Hearing  much  praise  of  a  lovely  and  ac- 
complished girl  who  had  just  become 
an  inmate  of  the  Yoshiwara,  Gomi>achi 
went  to  see  her,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  in  the  famous  beauty  no  other  than 
the  maiden  whom  he  had  but  a  few 
months  before  rescued  from  the  robbers' 
den.  It  was  the  usual  pathetic  story. 
Her  parents  having  become  poverty- 
stricken,  she  had  sold  herself  in  order  to 
alleviate  their  distress.  Frequent  visits 
to  his  sweetheart  soon  exhausted  Gom- 
pachi's  slender  means,  and  in  desperation 
he  resorted  to  murder  for  the  sake  of 
money  to  spend  at  the  Yoshiwara.  The 
crime  was  repeated,  until  he  was  caught 
red-handed,  and  met  the  fate  of  a 
common  malefactor.  A  friend  claimed 
the  body  and  buried  it  at  Meouro, 
whither  poor  Komuraaakl  hsAteasiA.  w^ 
hearing  the  tJ^a.  tmknr^  ^"^"^^"^^i^S^^^*. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  temple  of  Fudo,  is  a 
pool  fed  by  two  tiny  cascades.  To 
stand  naked  under  the  stream  of 
water  for  several  hours  in  cold 
weather  is  considered  a  meritorious 
penance,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
wash  away  all  taint  of  sin.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Jikaku  Daishi,  the 
founder  of  this  temple,  miraculous- 
ly called  the  spring  into  existence 
by  the  aid  of  his  mace  {tokko)^ 
whence  the  name  of  Tokko-no-takif 
or  Mace  Cascade.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  ex-votos  is  a  huge 
sword,  such  as  the  god  Fudo  is 
often  represented  with. — One  hour's 
walk  to  the  S.W.  of  Meguro,  lies  the 
ancient,  but  much  decayed,  temple 
of  Ku'hon-hutsu,  so  called  from 
nine  large  gilded  images  of  Buddha 
there  enshrined. 

2. — ^Ikegami.    Haneda-no-Inaei. 

Ikeg^ami  is  reached  by  train  or 
tram  to  Omori  station  on  the  Yoko- 
hama line,  whence  it  is  about  1  m. 
by  jinrikisha.  (If  coming  from 
Yokohama,  alight  at  Kamata  station, 
whence  15  chd.)  The  great  temple 
of  Mommonji  (see  p.  40  for  plan)  is 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
Buddhist  saint  Nichiren  died  in 
A.D.  1282.  Its  fine  situation  and 
magnificent  timber  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  points  within 
easy  reach  of  T51cy5.  The  best 
time  to  visit  it  is  on  the  12th — 13th 
October,  when  the  annual  festival 
in  Nichiren's  honour  takes  place. 
On  this  occasion  over  20,000  per- 
sons make  the  pilgrimage.  An- 
other festival  is  held  from  the  22nd 
to  28th  April.  At  the  top  of  the 
temple  steps  is  1.  the  Daimoku-do, 
where  some  of  the  faithful  are  gen- 
erally to  be  heard  beating  the  drum 
and  reciting  the  formu£ry  of  the 
sect, — **  Namu  My  oho  Benge  Kyb" 
Next  to  this  is  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  Eato  Kiyomasa.  Then  comes 
the  Shaka-dOf  or  Hall  of  Shaka, 
where  worshippers  pass  the  night 
i»/  ^e  time  of  the  annual  festival. 


with,  behind  it,  another  building 
containing  a  complete  set  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  which  may  be 
made  to  revolve  on  a  huge  hexagonal 
wheel.  Connected  with  the  Shaka- 
do  by  a  wooden  bridge  is  the  Soshi- 
dOf  or  Founder's  Hall,  dedicated  to 
Nichiren,  the  restoration  of  which 
in  handsome  style  evinces  the 
popularity  which  this  saint  enjoys. 
On  the  altar  stands  an  exquisitely 
lacquered  shrine,  containing  a  life- 
size  image  of  Nichiren  in  sitting 
posture,  said  to  have  been  carved 
by  Nichiro,  one  of  his  chief  dis- 
ciples. The  upper  part  of  the  wall 
is  decorated  with  pictures  of  angels 
playing  on  musical  instruments. 
Behind  the  altar,  outside  the  tem- 
ple, is  a  pictorial  representation  of 
the  chief  incidents  in  the  saint's 
hfe.  The  buildings  at  the  rear  of 
this  are  the  temple  offices;  others 
in  process  of  construction  will  re- 
place the  Priests'  Apartments,  etc., 
burnt  down  some  years  ago.  Al- 
though Nichiren  died  at  Biegami, 
his  bones  were  conveyed  to  Minobu; 
all  that  remain  here  are  one  tooth 
and  the  ashes  of  his  funeral  pyre. 
The  shrine  (Kotsu-do)  containing 
these  relics  is  a  short  way  down  the 
hill  to  the  1.,  in  a  line  with  the 
former  Priests'  Apartments.  This 
building,  about  20  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  Indian  stupa 
reposii^  on  a  huge  lotus-flower  of 
stone.  A  gilt  shrine  of  the  same 
form  as  the  building  itself  stands 
inside  on  a  table  formed  of  a  lotus- 
flower  carried  by  eight  green 
tortoises,  and  inside  this  again  is 
a  crystal  jar  with  the  relics.  The 
interior,  though  not  accessible,  may 
be  fairly  well  seen  through  the  wire 
grating  of  the  windows.  At  the 
top  of  the  small  hill  immediately 
above  the  Eotsu-do,  stands  a  stone 
monument  miarking  the  original 
burial-place  of  the  saint  {Koso 
Mirtamaya).  Below  the  Kotsu-do, 
down  a  few  steps,  there  are  three 
shrines,  the  smallest  of  which 
{Baibo),  much  visited  by  pilgrims, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in 
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which  Kichiien  died.  Here  is 
shown  a  tiny  image  which  he  is 
said  to  have  carved  with  the  aid  of 
a  mirror  on  the  day  preceding  his 
death ;  also  the  pillar  against  which 
he  leant  during  his  last  moments. 

One  may  picnic  either  at  the  inn 
(Tamba-ya)  in  the  village,  or  at  the 
small  tea-houses  perched  on  the 
hillside  halfway  up  the  temple 
steps.  A  third  place,  immediately 
below  the  pagoda,  is  the  immense 
tea-house  of  Akebono-ro,  popularly 
known  as  Ihegami  Onsen.  It  is 
quite  a  curiosity,  sprawling  as  it 
does  up  and  down  two  hills  by 
means  of  galleries  and  bridges, 
while  the  fine  old  plum-trees,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  rising  from 
a  mass  of  rockery,  present  a  de- 
lightful sight  in  early  March,  when 
the  buildings  are  literally  embower- 
ed in  the  fragrant  blossom.  This 
tea-house  is  a  favourite  holiday 
resort. 

_  At  Haneda,  about  2  ri  S.  E.  of 
Omori  station,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamagawa,  and  to  be  reached 
by  electric  tram  (}  hr.),  stands  the 
shrine  of  Anamori  no  Inarii — small, 
but  curious  owing  to  the  thousands 
of  torii,  which  a  burst  of  modern 
piety  has  erected  there.  The  two 
chief  festivals  are  on  the  "  Middle 
Day  of  the  Horse"  (NakcHruy-Uma)^ 
in  March,  and  September.  The 
best  inn  is  the  Izumi-kwan. 


3. — ^FUTAGK). 

Futag*o  {Inn^  Eame-ya)  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tamagawa, 
2}  ri  by  jinriMsha  from  Tokyo. 
During  the  summer  months,  the 
Japanese  visit  Futago  for  the  sake 
of  the  sport — ^if  sport  it  can  be 
termed — of  watching  fishermen  net 
the  ai,  a  Mnd  ctf  trout.  One  ri 
down  the  river  from  Futago  lies 
MarikOy  a  place  of  similar  character. 
An  alternative  way  of  returning  to 
Tokyo  is  to  take  boat  down  the 
river  to  Kawasaki  station,  whicVi  \s 
about  2  hjrar.  from  Futago. 


4. — JtJNISO,  HOBI-NO-UCHI,  AND 
I-NO-KASHIEA. 

Junisd.  Train  from  Shimbashi 
or  tram  from  Hibiya  Park  to  Shin- 
jiku  station  on  the  Suburban  Line, 
or  jinrikisha  all  the  way,  J  hr. 
Across  the  railway,  the  extensive 
buildings  seen  1.  are  those  of  the 
water-works  for  the  supply  of 
Tokyo.  The  road  to  Juniso  turns  ' 
off  1.  by  the  further  side  of  these 
works,  and  in  10  min.  comes  to 
the  small  thatched  temple  of  Juni- 
so Oongen,  dedicated  to  the  gods  of 
Kumano.  Below  the  temple  lies  a 
large  pond,  plentifully  stocked  with 
a  species  of  carp,  and  surrounded 
by  tea-sheds  and  tea-houses.  Juniso 
is  a  favourite  spot  for  picnic  parties 
in  the  warmer  months. 

Hori-no-uchi  lies  J  hr.  distant 
from  Juniso  by  jinrfldsha.  The 
way  leads  back  by  another  path  in 
5^  min.  to  the  main  road  (the  old 
Ome  Kaido),  along  which  we  pro- 
ceed for  10  min.  before  again  turn- 
ing 1.  partly  through  the  fields  and 
partly  along  an  avenue  of  double 
cherry-trees  lined  with  shops  for 
the  sale  of  rosaries,  salted  plums, 
toys,  etc.  The  temple  of  Myohdji 
at  Hori-no-uchi,  belonging  to  the 
Nichiren  sect,  merits  a  visit  for 
the  sake  of  the  excellent  carvings 
that  adorn  the  main  building, — 
those  of  dragons  in  the  porch, 
below  the  architrave,  and  in  the 
eaves  being  especially  spirited. 
The  iron  gates  and  railing  to  the 
r.  of  the  main  entrance  are  good 
specimens  of  modern  workman- 
ship. On  the  1.  of  the  court  is  a 
long  shed  filled  with  a  curious 
collection  of  ex-votos,  such  as  the 
queues  of  men  whose  prayers  have 
been  granted  by  the  interposition 
of  Nichiren,  oil-paintings,  etc.  In 
the  main  Imll,  a  splendid  shrine  5 
ft.  square  and  10  ft.  long,  covered 
with  gilt  carvings,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  further  eidft.  ^:^  '"^^^'^^jw 
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bnvebeeu  caned  in  A-D.  12G1.  It 
can  be  seen  and  a  Bhort  service  in 
its  honour  witnesBed,  on  payment 
of  a  anuill  fee.  The  principal 
festival  ia  beld  on  tho  13th  Octo- 
ber, the  anuiTerear;  of  Nichiren's 
death.  A  pohta  request  will  gener- 
ally gain  admission  to  the  pretty 
landscape  garden  attached  to  the 

Proceeding  for  4}  m.  over  h  flat 
country,  and  post  the  once  noted 
hntjiow  mooldering  Shinto  temple 
of  Omiya  Baehimaa.  ve  reach  the 
Temple  qf  Benfen,  sitnated  on  the 
lordera  of  the  litlle  lake  of  I-no- 
kashira. 

Htotory  saya  Uut  in  1800  the  Isko  ma 
vldtid  by  Te^aao,  -who  Connd  the  witar 
BO  eiGBllont  that  II  vru  njMd  ever  utter 
for  maUDg  His  Eighnan'i  ten.  In  1839 
hie  grendBOD.  the  Sh^gon  Jemlteu,  gftre 


lliiB  cuiioug  method  oi  ca 
fiah  mtiy  he  seen  at  Mino, 
on  the  Tam^^wn.  Hub  place  is 
reached  by  tiain  from  Tofcyd  (Shin- 
jika  station,  see  next  column)  in 
n  little  over  1  hr.,  whence  8  cho  by 
jinriMsha  to  the  Tamagawi-IH  tea- 
house where  the  cormorants  are 
kept,  and  2  cho  further  to  the  rivBT. 
The  charge  for  three  flshetmen 
and  a  servant  is  2  i/en ;  a  covered 
boat  (j/an«-*«ne)  costs  1  j/en  extra. 
The  sport  lasts  bom  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September,  being 
conveniently  carried  on  dnrii^  the 
daytime,— not  at  night,  as  at  tlte 
better  knonrn  cormorant  fishaiy  of 
Gita  on  the  Tokaido.  The  fiahsr- 
joea    wtde  about    in    the  imt«r. 


holding    the    nngainlj    birds    by 

strings,  and  lelieviiig  th«m  of  Uieir 
prey,  which  is  then  handed  over  to 
the  servant.  A  few  small  tnnit  (ai) 
may  generally  be  reckoned  on,  and 
can  be  cooked  at  the  tea-bonne  if 

8. — KOOAKBI. 

Ko^anel,  with  a  fine  a 


conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tama- 
gawa  to  Tdkyo,  shoold  be  visited 
only  when  the  trees  are  in  bloBSom. 
It  is  reached  by  train  to  Sakai  on 
the  Hachioji  line,  }  br.  from  Shin- 
jikn  Junction,  and  20  min.  distant 
from  the 

Tenth 


trom    YcahlDo    In    '. 


I-nokashira  iittmcis  visitora 
chiefly  in  April  for  the  cberry- 
lilOBBoms,  and  in  May  lot  the 
(izaJeas.  The  return  may  be  made 
from  Eiehijoji  station,  which  is 
only  2  cho  trom  I-no-kashira,  and  } 
hr.  from  Sbinjtkii, 


iching 


ira  brought 

end  from  tba  bunka  of  the  aelinn«Bm 
in  Hltechi,  end  pluited  here  In  1T»  b; 
comnwDd  ot  Cha  BhAgtin  Xothlianne. 

The  crowds  that  assemble  daily 
to  rerel  under  the  shade  of  the  pink 
and  white  blossoms  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  present  a  gay  speotocle. 
Instead  of  rotnming  to  Sakai,  it 
will  be  found  sbotter  to  walk  on  to 
KolaAunii  station,  about  20  min. 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  avenue. 

7. — Tauo-zui. 
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TbiB  is  n  faTOorite  ' 
Hpring  and  autusm  ^ith  hoMay- 
mo^ers  fiom  THiyo.  The  nailway 
joQine;  ta  Asakaaa  {Inn,  H&na-TB) 
occupies  1^  hi,,  vhenoe  ^  he.  by 
jimUdalia  to  Uie  foot  of  Tulcao-zan 
and  1  liT.  walk  under  the  shade  of 
tofty  tieea  up  to  the  temple  bnild- 
inga. 

The  railway,  on  lenyiug  Shinjika, 
leads  for  a  short  distance  close  to 

ardeas 
noted  for  theii  azoleaa, 
the  ronte  passing  mostly  over  the 
rinhly  cnltivated  pbiin.  The  Tanja- 
gawa  and  one  of  its  nfHuents  are 
crossed  before  reachii^  H&chiCji 
{Inns,  Taunoki,  Yokoyama-kwan), 
the  centre  of  an  important  aillc 
district. 

Xakao-zan  is  a  hill  rising  some 
1,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  On  the 
Bommit  stands  a  ranch  frequent- 
ed temple,  smnDanded  by  a  splen- 
did grove,  obiefly  of  cryptomeiias, 
planted  by  Buddhist  Ae'votees. 
He  rond  is  lined  with  poats,  on 
which  are  recorded  the  oamea  of 
peiaona  who  have  presented  yoong 
trees,  ao  many  hnndreda  at  a  time, 
with  the  object  of  maintaining  the 
grove  nudiminiHhed.  On  the  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  the  ascent  stands 
a  fine  bronze  pagodu,  12  ft.  in 
height.  Above  this,  on  another 
temoe,  is  the  new  main  shrine, 
dedicated  to  Fado,  and  adorned 
with  good  nnoolonzed  carvings, 
while  at  the  top  of  a  long  flight  of 
ateps  is  a  gaudily  decorated  Shinto 
shrine  with  painted  carvings      '^' 


I    tbe    I 


i  of 


willed  (eirgu  on  the  verandah. 
The  annmil  festival  takes  place  on 
the  Slat  April.  Trees  ahnt  out  tbe 
view  from  this  point ;  but  lower 
down  Bpaces  have  been  cleared, 
which  affcfd  extensive  views  in 
varionH  directiona.  A  steeper  path 
than  that  ascended  may  be  taken 
on  the  way  down.  It  afforda  pretty 
^impBes  of  the  densely  wooded 
valley,  and  leads  to  jBiua-no-foIct, 
a  walm&II   Dnd«r   which    peopU 


8. — MlTAEE. 

Mitake  is  a  sacred  peak,  easily 
reached  from  Tokyo  m  one  day 
by  taking  train  to  Hinala  Wada 
(see  Bonte  31,  Sect.  3].  There  ate 
t*o  ways  of  proceeding  on  from 
Ome,  viz.,  the  Hinata  Kaido,  or 
"Snnny  Bood"  on  the  1,  bank  of 
the  Tamagawa,  and  the  Hihage 
Kaido,  or  "  Shady  Eoad,"  on  tbe 
r,  banli.  Tbe  best  plan  is  to  take 
jinrikiaha  to  Saicai  (2  ri)  whence 
the  jinriMsha  men  will  shoulder 
tbe  loggage  for  1  ri  over  a  rough 
K»d  to  the  first  (orti  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  and  thence  24  cho  more 
ap  to  the  iriestE'  dwellir^s.  The 
vill.  of  Mitake  posaesses  no  inns ; 
but  accommodation  will  be  granted 
by  the  jiricsta,  who,  tbovigb  not 
making  any  charge,  sbould  be  duly 
remunemted.  The  priesthood  here 
has  tor  ages  been  hereditary  in  a 
few  fnmiliea,  who  intermarry  ahnost 
exclusively  among  each  other.  The 
Main  Temple,  jost  above  the  vill.,  is 
aacred  to  the  Shinto  deities 
Onamuji,  Kushimachi,  Siikuna- 
biiona,  and  Ukemochi-no-kami,  the 
divine  protectress  of  silkworma. 
Tbe  Oka-Tto-in,  18  r.ho  distnnt,  is 
dedicated  to  Yamato-take. 

Grand  timber  and  a  profusion  of 
flowering  shrubs  clothe  the  steep 
aides  oi  all  this  maze  of  hills.  The 
beat  expedition  at  Intake,  occupy' 
ing  half  a  day,  ia  to  the  waterfalls 
of  JVanai/o-tafci,  thence  up  Odake, 
a  high  peak  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  back  over  the  Oku-no-in 
to  the  village.  This  walk  may  be 
curtailed  by  omitting  Odake. 

The  return  to  Ome  may  be  varied 
by  taking  the  hill  path  over  to 
UivlT/iiDa  on  the  Tamagawa,  a  walk 
of  IJ  hr.,  almost  entirely  under 
shade,  but  affording  giettii^  *«swi.- 
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9.— Oji. 

The  vill.  of  5ji,  long  a  favourite 
retreat  in  the  suburbs  of  Tdkyo, 
now  presents  more  the  aspect  of  a 
manufacturing  centre  than  of  a 
holiday  resort.  Huge  brick  build- 
ings, paper  and  cotton  mills,  the 
clash  of  machinery,  and  lofty  chim- 
neys from  which  columns  of  smoke 
sweep  over  the  cherry-trees  on 
Asuka-yama^  deprive  the  place  of 
much  of  its  former  tranquillity 
and  beauty.  Oji,  nevertheless,  still 
remains  one  of  the  attractions  in 
the  environs  of  the  great  city ;  and 
crowds  flock  thither  twice  yearly, — 
in  spring  when  the  cherry-trees  are 
in  blossom,  and  in  autumn  when 
the  maples  lining  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream  called  Takino-gaica 
put  on  their  crimson  tints. 

The  train  from  Ueno  station 
lands  one  in  a  few  minutes  close  to 
the  noted  tea-houseSy  Ogi-ya  and 
Ebi-ya,  which  stand  together  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  look  out 
on  a  small  but  tastefully  arranged 
garden.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the 
tea-houses,  in  a  grove  of  evergreen 
oaks  on  the  top  of  a  slight  emi- 
nence, stands  the  Temple  of  hiari, 
consisting  of  two  rather  dilapidated 
buildings.  In  the  court-yard  are 
some  fine  old  cherry-trees.  The  tem- 
ple and  small  waterfall  dedicated 
to  Fudo,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tea-houses,  attract  many  visitors. 
As  the  trains  are  generally  full  to 
overflowing  during  the  cherry  and 
maple  seasons,  some  visitors  may 
prefer  to  go  out  by  road.  The  pret- 
tiest way,  5  miles,  leaves  the  little 
lake  at  Ueno,  and  passing  through 
the  suburb  of  Shimo  Komagome, 
turns  to  the  r.  on  reaching  the  tomb 
of  the  Daimyo  of  Eaga,  descends 
the  hill,  and  follows  up  the  valley 
to  the  left. 


10. — The  Caves  {Hyaku  Ana)  neab 

KONOSU. 


These  interesting  artificial  Caves 
jsdtuat^d  at  Eita  Ycfihimi-inura 


in  the  prefecture  of  Saitama,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  day's 
excursion  from  Tokyd.  Bail  from 
Ueno  station  to  Konosu  (Rte.  11),  in 
IJ  hr.,  whence  2}  ri  by  hasfia.  On 
the  way,  a  quaint  old  temple  ofKwan- 
non  is  seen,  wedged  in  between 
rocks,  from  the  inner  side  of  which 
an  entrance  leads  to  a  chamber 
containing  a  number  of  stone 
images  of  Kwannon.  A  few  yards 
beyond  stands  the  office  of  the  local 
authorities,  by  whom  the  caves  are 
now  maintained.  The  whole  hill- 
side, a  greyish  tufaceous  sandstone, 
is  honeycombed  with  these  relics  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  whose  origin 
and  use  have  given  rise  to  not  a 
little  controversy  amongst  the 
learned. 


Mr.  AstoD,  the  pioneer  in  Japanese 
archieological  research,  declares  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
caves  were  primarily  intended  for  sepul- 
chres, although  some  were  doubtless  used 
as  shelters  by  beggars  and  outlaws  at  a 
later  period;  while  Dr.  Tiraboi,  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  TokyS,  an  energe- 
tic worker  in  the  same  field,  maintains 
that  they  were  the  habitations  of  the 
beings  whom  the  Jax>anese  term  "  earth 
spiders  "  The  original  Japanese  word  is 
tsitchi-gumo.  There  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  etymology,  though  every  one 
agrees  in  interpretiiig  it  to  denote  a  race 
of  cave-dwelling  savages.  Motoori,  the 
greatest  of  all  Japanese  literati,  explains 
the  name  by  a  comparison  of  the  habits 
of  the  race  in  question  with  those  of  the 
spider.  But  it  is  surely  more  rational  to 
regard  the  word  tsuchi-gumo  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  tsuchi-gomori,  "  earth- Aider*/*  than 
which  no  name  could  be  more  appro- 
priate to  troglodytes.  These  people,  who 
were  widely  spread  over  Jax>an  in  pre- 
historic times,  were,  probably  the  ances- 
tors of  the  modern  Ainos.  One  of  the 
earliest  Japanese  histories  describes 
themaa  "short  in  stature,  and  having 
long  arms  and  legs  like  pigmies."— 
Although  the  chief  authority  on  such 
matters,  Mr.  William  Gowland,  in  his 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  "Dolmens 
and  Burial  Mounds  in  Japan,"  does 
not  mention  this  particular  locality, 
which  was  only  discovered  after  his 
departure  from  Japan,  a  careful  perusal 
of  his  work  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Mr.  Aston  was  right  in  regarding 
them,  not  as  dwellingis  but  as  buriaJ 
places,  agreeing,  as  they  do,  in  so  many 
respects  with  the  dolmens  widely  scatter- 
ed over  Japan  «outh  of  latitude  87°. 


Cavea  (f  K&noeu.     Tem^  if  NarUa. 


The  c«veB,  moat  of  which  face 
due  S.,  are  believed  to  nmnbar  two 
hundred  and  tbicty-aeTen  in  all. 
The  entntnces  are  about  3  ft. 
Bqnnre  ;  then  cornea  a  passage  of  6 
ft.  and  upwards  in  length.  leading 
to  a  second  doorway,  wiOiin  which 
are  the  chambers.  These  are  of 
yarione  siEes,  many  being  6  ft. 
square,  and  fiom  5  to  6  ft.  high, 
llie  ceilings  are  dome-shaped. 
Each  chamber  contains  one  or  two 
ledges  haTi]^  slightly  tuised 
boidecs.  Traces  of  tha  nao  of  tools 
are  visible  on  the  walla,  lion 
rings,  anow-heads,  etc.,  have  been 
found  in  some  of  the  caves ;  but 
tiie  presence  of  these  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact,  as  local  tradition 


times.  The  town  of  MalsKVama 
lies  13  cho  off.  It  contains  a  lurge 
ESiintd  temple  to  the  gods  of  Inari, 
known  as  Yakyu  Inari, 
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11,— The  Tbmple  o 


A  visit  to  the  famous  shrine  of 
the  god  Fod6  at  Narita  is  recom- 
mended to  those  who  wonld  see 
Buddhism  still  a  power  in  tbe  land, 
alive  and  flourishing  in  tbe  soil  of 
popular  piety.  The  wood-carvings, 
loo,  that  adorn  some  of  the  build- 
ii^  are  excellent  specimens  of 
modem  srt.  Trains  ran  from 
Tokyo  {Byogoku-bashi  station)  in 
2j  hrs,  (see  Boute  21).  An  alterna- 
tive way  (time  about  the  same)  is 
to  take  the  Abiko  hne  starting  from 
Deno.  The  village  ot  Narita,  clus- 
tering at  the  base  of  the  low  hill  on 
which  the  temple  stands,  possesses 
a  lai^e  number  of  inns.  The 
"Wakamalsn-ya  and  Ebi-ya  are  the 
best, 

Tha  raU  nirae  of  this   boly  place  U    , 
Ifarita-aan  jSMnoo  ^hituhO-Jif  le.    "tbe 
Divinely  Protected  Temple   ot   BeceHt    i 
TlctoiToaMouEtKarlla.''    Tb*  Bto»T  ot    ; 
ItaoTlgtDtaurnlbnn,—  ' 
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The  temple  standa  on  the  side  of 
a  hUl  in  a,  fine  grove  of  cryptomeri- 
as  and  otlier  trees.  It  is  approBch- 
ed  from  the  inns  by  a,  paved  avenue 
lined  with  stone  kntems.  To  the 
r.  oE  the  Tamagaki  (stone  wall),  is 
a  well  where  pilgrima  perform  the 
o«remony  o£  waahii^  with  cold 
water.  Close  by  is  the  Danjiki-do, 
whither  devotees  retire  to  fast 
during  a  whole  week,  the  only 
reEre^ment  permitted  to  them 
beii^  the  nse  of  the  cold  bath. 
Fonaerly  the  period  was  three 
weeka. 


InitimtAd  about 


r  by  Ibe  saint  Cdyo,  wh< 
red  days  In   rellgloaa  e 


I  toond    his    lulellectiul 


In  a  bnildii^  to  tha  r.  of  the 
DaujiM-do,  worshippets  may  often 
be  seen  seated  in  a  circle,  tmn^iy^g 
Tonnd  one  to  another  a  hnge  rosary 
to  which  a  bunch  of  horse-hair  is 
attached,  and  cbantii^  the  invoca- 
tion "  ffamu  Amada  Sutsu."  Oppo- 
site is  the  Onna  DanjiJci-dd,  reserved 
for  females.  IJoth  buildings  have 
ei-votoB  over  the  entrance.  To 
the  1.  of  the  Tamagaki,  a  shrine 
called  the  Daishi-du,  dedicated 
to  Kobo  Daidii,  contains  an 
image  of  that  saint,  besidea  fine 
carvings  of  dragons.  The  other 
buildings    are    residences    of    tha 

The  JVt-o-mon,  at  the  top  of  the 
first  flight  ot  steps,  is  a  massive 
structure  of  keyald  wood,  orna- 
mented with  carvings  by  Goto 
Kisabnro.  Dnder  the  architrave 
are  eight  groups  reptesenting  Clli- 
nese  ohildran  at  play,  and  sages, 
probably  intended  for  tha  "  Seven 
Sages  of  the  Bamboo  Grove,"  whose 
recreations  are  ohess,  music,  draw- 
JBg,  and  calligraphy.  At  Qie  r.  end 
are  groups  of  young  cock-f^teis, 
and  the  child  delivered  from  the 
tiJl  water-jar  by  his  sharp-witted 
companion  Shiba  Onko,  who  breaks 
a  hcJe  in  it  with  a  stone  to  let  the 
water  escape.  In  front  r.  is  a  sage 
writing  an  inscription,  1.  another 
playing  on  the  harp.  On  the  1, 
aide  are  children  at  play,  and  a 
group  the  central  figure  of  which 
dances  to  the  mnsic  ^  flageolet  and 
drum.  At  the  bock,  are  groups  of 
checker-players  and  of  sages  in- 
specting a  pictore.  Close  to  the  r. 
of  the  Ni-o-mon  stands  a  hand- 
some granite  beacon  erected  in 
1894,  and  decorated  with  the  names 
of  tha  donors  in  lettarii^  of  br^bt 
red,— the  oolonx  of  Fudo's  flames. 
Notice  also  the  huge  sword  meant 
to  scare  BTa;  evil-ooen. 


Temj^  of  NicrUa.    SaJcura  S6gor6. 
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On  either  Bide  of  the  stepa  lead- 
iog  np  bora  this  gate  to  the  Hondo, 
or  Main  Temple,  the  prettily  ar- 
rai^ed  lockwork,  crowded  with  ■ 
hronze  and  stone  figures,  hn,a  a 
peculinrl?  bizarre  bat  not  unpleas-  , 
iug  effect,  I 

As  one  sppioachea  the  Hondo, 
the  first  thing  Ulat  strikes  the  eye 
is  the  huge  receptacle  for  mime?- 
oSeringH.  Above  it  is  a  large  panel 
with  cnrrii^B  of  phraniieB  gor- 
geously coloured,  and  on  &e  r.  and 
1.  of  this  are  coloured  panels  of 
peaoocliB,  also  in  relief.  This  ia 
He  only  colouring  abont  the  build- 
ing, the  test  of  the  exterior  being 
of  unpainted  keyaki  wood.  The 
eides  and  the  back  are  decorated 
with  e%ht  splendid  panels,  each  9  ft. 
by  4  ft.,  representing  groups  of  the 
Five  Bandied  Bakan  in  low  relief, 
with  an  immense  variety  of  incident 
and  portiaitute.  They  were  carved 
bji  Mataumoto  Bydsan.  On  the 
huge  doora  that  close  the  aUdii^ 
windows  of  this  part  of  the  boild-  | 
ing,  are  beantiful  corvii^s  of  the  | 
Twenty-four  Pat^pns  of  Filial  ] 
Kety,  each  panel  (2j  ft.  by  2  ft.)  , 
containing  two  subjects  by  Shima- 
mnra  Shutnbyo.  The  dragon  and 
ai^els  on  the  ceiling,  and  the  bold 
sketches  of  the  Kzteen  Bakan  be- 
hind the  main  altar  are  by  Eano 
Kazunobu,  a  pointer  of  the  nine- 
teenth oenttlry. 

In  the  Naijin,  or  Holy  of  Holies. 
is  the  sacred  black  image  of  Fndo 
(often  called  Dainichi,  with  whom 
Fndo  is  often  identified),  scarcely 
visible  in  the  dim  light.  Among 
the  rockery  behind  are  thirly-six 
small  bronze  statues  ;  in  the  centre 
at  the  top  is  Fndd  in  a  cave,  and 
higher  up  on  the  r.  the  saint  £n- 
no-Shokakn.  The  grotesque  figures 
popularly  called  Baira-hotchl  in  the 
gables,  which  bear  the  ends  of  the 
ridge-pole,  are  oicellent  expressions 
of  the  effort  to  snpport  a  heavy  bur- 
den. Round  the  buildii^,  under 
the  architrave,  are  groups  of  fabu- 
lous animals. 

The   thwe^tocied  Fagoia   is    & 


beautiful  example  of  this  atchiteo- 
mral  form,  finely  decorated  and 
painted.  The  black  groups  On  the 
ioat  sides  represent  the  Sixteen 
Bokan.      The    bell-tower   opposite 


worth  t 


attention.    Close  by  o  _.  . 

handsome  library  containing  a 
highly  decorated  revolvi:^  octago- 
nal box  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
parti-coloured  demons.  Note  the 
peculiar  coffered  ceiling  painted 
with  kaleidoscopic  patterns.  In  the 
Ei-voto  Hall  to  the  1.  of  the 
Libmrj.  are  pictures  of  Fudo 
helping  suppliants ;  also  u  huge 
rosary,  the  string  of  which  is  a 
cable  mode  of  human  hair,  two 
large  anchors  thickly  encrusted 
with  barnacles,  and  various  other 
offerings. 

A  fi^ht  of  steps  leads  up  to 
tinother  level  where  stands  a  lo^e 
red  shrine  caJled  Ihe  Eiimyo-do,  Or 
Hall  of  Resplendent  Light.  The 
other  ei-voto  shed  1.  contains  a 
large  variety  of  interesting  offer- 
ings, where  charms  and  pictures  (A 
all  kinds  may  be  punh=ised. 

At  Kozu-mura,  15  cho  W.  of 
Narita  by  jinriMsha,  stands  a  small 
shrine  dedicate  to  the  memory  oi 
SofcuTO  SbgoTo. 


184*(iljima  of  villa 

Kselden, 

dtoVodo 

■SI 

the  lord 

in  those 

pathetic  Btorj    u    KrapHis^ly    Wia    in 

Charms  bearing  the  name  of  the 
martyred  peasant,  together  with 
pictures  of  Viim  and  his  wife  and 
children,    sell    in   larg.6   "iHssAaKcs.. 
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lioiitc  5. — Excursions  from  Tokyo. 


The  Shinto  jRwpie  of  Kadori, 
famous  but  not  speciiilly  interest- 
ing, stands  to  the  N.E.  of  Narita,  1 
hr.  by  train  to  Sawara,  and  32  cho 
thence  by  jinrikisha.  Numerous 
iyins  ciowd  the  entrance  to  the 
splendid  grove  of  trees  in  which  the 
temple  stands. 

This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Futsu-nushi 
or  Iwa-DUBhi,  a  deified  warrior  of  the 
mythical  period,  whoee  symbol  is  a  sword. 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
but  may  be  i)laced  a  good  deal  earlier 
than  the  5th  century.  The  present 
building  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  and  restored  in  A.D. 
1700.  It  is  said  that,  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  the  waters  of 
the  Tonegawa  came  right  up  to  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  stands, 
and  that  all  the  rice-fields  between  it 
and  Tsunomiyu,  about  3  miles  distant, 
have  been  reclaimed  since  that  period. 


12. — Ascent  of  Tsukuba-san. 

Tsukuba-san,  a  mountain  2,925 
ft.  high,  situated  40  miles  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  Tokyd,  and  forming  even 
at  that  distance  a  striking  feature 
of  the  landscape,  is  best  reached  by 
biMng  train  at  Ueno  Station  for 
Tsiichi-ura  [Inn,  IVLitsu-ya),  on  the 
East  Coast  Eailway  (see  Koute  22), 
whence  4  ri  by  jinrikisha  via  Uojb 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hence 
to  the  vill.  of  Tsiikuba  is  1  hr.  walk 
uphill.  It  should  be  agreed  upon 
beforehand  with  the  jinrikisha-men 
that  they  must  shoulder  the  luggage 
and  act  as  guides  as  far  as  the  inn. 

The  name  Taukuba  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  Chinese  words  meaning 
"built  bank;"  and  the  legend  is  that 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  constructed  the 
mountain  as  a  bulwark  against  the  waves 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they  had 
forced  to  retire  to  the  other  side  of 
Kashima,  formerly  an  island  in  the  sea 
This  tradition  accords  with  the  fact, 
verified  by  geologists,  that  the  E.  shores 
of  Japan  have  been  gradually  rising 
during  many  centuries  past. 

Saturnalia  used  formerly  to  be  held 
here.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
an  extremely  ancient  ode : — 

Wliere  many  an  eagle  builds  her  nest. 
On  Xsukuba's  mountain-crest. 
There  the  men  and  maide  foregather, 
And  tlda  the  aong  they  aing  together : 


*■'  I  your  mistress  mean  to  woo  I 
You  may  take  and  love  mine  too ! 
For  the  gods  that  here  do  throne 
Ke'er  this  ancient  use  disown  : 
So  shut  your  eyes  but  for  to-day, 
And  find  no  fault  howe'or  we  play !  " 

The  cleanly  httle  viIl.  of  Tsuku- 
ha  (Inn,  Edo-ya),  lies  about  half- 
way up  the  mountain.  Most  of 
the  houses  command  a  fine  view  of 
the  plain  of  Tokyo,  stretching  away 
towards  Fuji.  The  ascent  begins 
imme<liately  after  leaving  the  vill., 
the  way  passing  through  the 
grounds  of  a  temjjle.  From  this 
point  to  the  summit  of  the  W. 
peak,  called  Xantai-zan  (Male 
Mountain),  the  distance  is  about 
50  cho.  This  is  the  usual  ascent, 
being  less  steei>  than  the  pjith  ui> 
the  E.  and  lower  i^eak,  Xyotai-zan 
(Female  Mountain),  llie  summit 
is  dotted  with  shrines,  of  which  the 
largest  is  sacred  to  Izanagi.  Simi- 
larly, the  temple  on  Nyotai-zan  is 
dedicated  to  his  consort  Izanami. 
There  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Tokyo  i)laiu,  Fuji,  Asama-yama, 
and  the  Nikko  range.  Pines  and 
cryptomerias  cover  the  mountain, 
and  the  rocks  about  the  summits 
are  awlnvard  to  scramble  over,  the 
assistance  of  an  iron  chain  being 
necessary  in  some  places.  From 
the  W.  to  the  E.  peak  is  an  interval 
of  about  i  m.  The  descent  from 
the  latter  is  70  cho.  It  passes  over 
and  between  huge  rocks,  to  which 
fanciful  names  have  been  given, 
from  their  sui)posed  resemblance 
to  portions  of  the  human  body. 
The  ascent  and  descent  oc^cupy 
about  4  hrs. 


Route  6. — MiyanoBhita  and  Sakone. 

ROUTE   6  I    Koms-KB-talie  


1. — Genebal  Inform ATios. 

Tljis  route  is  speciully  recom- 
mended, as  tmitiug  charm  of 
scenery,  occessi'bility.  and  an  nn- 
iisnftl  degree  of  comfort.  AH 
tourints  amving  at  YoltohamH  are 
advised  to  devote  a  week  to  it,  and 
if  they  have  not  ho  much  time  at 
their  disposal,  then  to  devote  two 
or  three  days  to  a  portion  of  it. 
Even  elionld  they  be  disinclined 
for  WflJMng  and  Biglitt<eeing.  they 
will  find  no  plnce  more  pleasant 
for  idling  in  at  aO.  aeasons  than 
Miyanoshita.  It  ofEeni  another 
(idVHntage.  aa  a  convenient  Httirttog- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  Fuji.  The 
whole   district    abounds    with    hot 


thongh  flmplored  by  ui 


Tlllaga  oallod  by  IhB 


Mfya.ioBhila.    KigB,    etc., 


d«flpfst  pvt. 
nie  following  are  the  helgbts  of  the 


rntago-jama    3,078    , , 

B^^oT,is'\'^V.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^' '.,'.'.'.'.  a[s78    ['. 

Kamlnm*   4,7ie    „ 

SIoMtl-au 3,W6    „ 


3.— MlYANOSmTA     J 


Hiyanoahitu  Ik  easily  reached 
from  Yohohama  by  the  Tokaido 
Railway  1o  Kozu  sfation.  Ij  hr. ; 
thence  by  oleutric  tram  to  Yumoto, 
L  hj. ;  thence  by  jiiuildHha  (at  least 
two  men  necesBsry)  or  on  foot,  for 
1}  ri  np  Uie  valley  of  the  Hayakawa 
to    Miynnoshita,    nearly   1   hr.   by 

CrikiBha,  IJ  hr.  on  foot, — say  4J 
.  for  the  whole  jomrney,  includ- 
ing stoppages.  The  total  dislanco 
from  KoEu  to  Yuraoto  is  10  miles, 
and  from  Yumoto  to  Miyanoshita, 

At  ESzu  (/ii^  Kuzu-kwan),  it  is 
worth  devoting  a  few  minutes  to 
walWi^  out  on  the  beach  to  locJ:  at 
the  beautiful  view  o£  Odawaia  Bay, 
with  to  the  r,  the  peninsula  of  Izu 
□n  whose  coast  Atami  is  situated, 
ahead  the  volcano  of  Oshima  (Vries 
Island),  and  to  the  1.  the  islet  of 
Enoshimu.  From  the  station,  one 
has  a  striking  view  of  Fuji.  The 
road  from  Kozu  to  Yumoto — the  old 
Tokaido — leads  past  (about  1  m.) 
the  Shoto^ii,  an  inn  sitiiated  on  the 
beach,  with  sea  bathing  and  Euro- 
pean conveniences  It  is  patronised 
by  the  higher  official  cL  an 

A  httle  further  on  the  broal 
Sal-a  ca-sa  hi  ih  crosHe  1  vhero 
curious  method  otten  resorted  to 
for  the  piolection  o£  the  embank 
ments  of  tapncious  nvers  may  be 
observed  Jjarge  open  crates  made 
of  split  b»mboc«  are  tiled  with 
stones  and  set  in  rows  along  the 
Imnk      rheir  a\  5C8.i8.-bki£  ^la'' 

,.  1  tut    ftitm  «Q16  TiB.-Oi'i        't    ■ 
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BoiUe  6. — Miyanoshita  and  Hahone. 


Odawara  {Inns^  Koise-ya,  in  the 
town ;  H6seki-r6,  with  sea-bathing, 
at  vill.  of  Hayakawa^  10  cIm  off,  on 
the  Atami  road).  This  is  a  town 
celebrated  in  Japanese  history  as 
the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts 
in  feudal  times. 

Odawara  belongocl  Buccessively  to  vari- 
ona  families  of  Daimjos,  who  dwelt  in  the 
castle,  which  wan  not  finally  dismantled 
till  the  time  of  the  late  revolation.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  families  were 
the  Hojo,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  "Regents,"  who  ruled  over  Japan 
during  the  13th  century  and  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  14th.  This  younger 
branch,  selecting  Odawara  as  their  seat 
in  A.D.  1495,  continued  to  reside  there  for 
five  generations,  namely,  till  1590,  when 
they  were  defeated  and  the  power  of  their 
house  broken  for  ever  by  the  Taikd  Hide- 
yoshi  in  the  battle  of  Tshikake-yama. 
Retiring  to  their  castle,  the  various  com- 
manding officers  on  the  H^jd  side  could 
come  to  no  agreement,  as  time  wore  on, 
as  to  whether  it  were  better  to  await  the 
onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  to  sally  forth 
themselves  and  offer  battle.  While  they 
were  still  discussing  this  question  in  aU 
its  bearings,  Hideyoshi  made  a  sudden 
attack  and  captured  the  castle  by  a  coup 
de  main.  Hence  the  nroverbial  saying, 
Odawara  hybgi,  that  is,  "the  Odawara 
Conference,"  which  means  endless  talk 
resulting  in  nothing. 

The  tram  station  stands  opposite 
the  ruined  outer  walls  of  the  Oastle  / 
no  admittance  to  the  picturesquely 
pine-clad  grounds,  where  a  jmlace 
was  erected  in  1900  for  H.  I.  H.  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  middle  and 
innermost  walls,  which  are  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  may  be  seen 
by  waUdng  towards  Komine,  a 
hillock  J  hr.  distant, — whole  neigh- 
bourhood fragrant  in  February  and 
early  March  with  masses  of  plum- 
blossom. 

On  leaving  Odawara,  the  road 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Uayakawa 
near  the  mouth  of  that  stream, 
which  takes  its  origin  in  Lake 
Hakone.  The  two  round  summits 
seen  almost  constantly  ahead  are 
F\itag(Mfama,  or  the  Twin  Moun- 
tains.   The  avenue  to  the  r.  of  the 

■  

tram-road     marks      the      Tokaidd. 
Near 
JTumoto   (10  min.    out   of  the 


vill.),  is  a  cascade  known  as  Tama- 
dare  no  taki.  A  small  fee  is  charged 
for  admittance.  Yumoto  boasts  hot 
springs  and  a  large  inn^  called 
Fukuzumi.  Foreigners  obliged  to 
break  the  journey  are,  however, 
advised  to  push  on  J  m.  further  to 
the  vill.  of 

Tdnosawa  (InnSy  Tama-no-yu, 
Suzuki),  with  good  hot  springs. 
The  mosaic  wood-work  which  from 
Yumoto  onwards  fills  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  shops,  is  the 
specialty  for  which  the  Hakone 
district  is  noted.  The  hamlet  more 
than  half-way  up  from  Yumoto  to 

Miyanoshita  is  called  Ohiradai, 

Miyanosbita  (Hotel,  *Fuji-ya, 
Europ.  style)  is  a  pleasant  resort 
for  many  reasons,  —  the  purity 
of  the  air,  the  excellence  of  the 
hotel  accommodation,  the  numer- 
ous pretty  walks  both  short  and 
long,  the  plentiful  supply  of 
"  chairs  "  and  of  specially  large  and 
comfortable  kagos  for  those  who 
prefer  being  carried,  and  the  deli- 
cious hot  baths,  which,  containing 
but  faint  traces  of  salt  and  soda, 
may  be  used  without  medical  ad- 
vice. The  upper  portion  of  the 
village  is  called  Sokokura.  The 
principal  short  walks  from  Miyano- 
shita are : — 

1.  To  Kiga  (distance,  9  cho,  say 
J  hr.) : — no  climbing,  tame  fish  to 
feed  with  cakes  at  the  favourite 
"  Gold-fish  Tea-house."— The  ravine 
spanned  by  a  bridge  soon  after 
starting  is  called  Jakotsu-gavca^  lit. 
"Stream  of  the  Serpent's  Bones," 
from  some  white  stones  popularly 
believed  to  be  the  bones  of  dead 
serpents.  A  little  way  up  is  a 
waterfall,  and  the  hot  water  which 
supplies  the  village  can  be  seen 
issuing  from  the  rocks  in  several 
places. — ^Equally  flat  and  pleasant 
road  8  chb  further  up  the  valley  of 
the  Hayakawa  to  Miyagino,  a  vill. 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  stre-am. 

2.  To  Bogasbima,  a  hamlet 
with  hot  springs  and  a  pretty 
cascade,  flome  few  hundzed  yards 


Walks  at  Miyanoshita. 
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below  Miyanoshita,  down  a  steep 
ravine. 

3.  Climb  half-way  up  Seng^en- 
yama,  the  wooded  hill  immediate- 
ly at  the  back  of  the  Japanese  wing 
of  the  Fujiya  Hotel.  It  is  a  steep 
pull  of  25  or  30  min.  to  the  tea- 
shed,  some  700  ft.  above  the  village, 
whence  view  of  upper  half  of  Fuji. 
This  walk  may  be  continued  along 
the  ridge  towards  Ashinoyu,  but  is 
pleasanter  if  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Somewhat  longer  (1  to  2  hrs.), 
less  good  walking,  but  very  pictur- 
esque are : — 

4.  To  Kiga  and  Miyagino,  as  in 
No.  1 ;  then  cross  the  river  and 
turn  sharp  to  the  r.,  walking  back 
on  the  other  side,  via  the  rustic 
Race- course,  and  re-crossing  to 
the  Miyanoshita  side  at  Doga- 
shima.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  walks  near  Miyanoshita. 

5.  Up  to  Kowaki-dani,  also 
called  Kojigoku  (Mikawaya  Hotel, 
semi-Europ.),  with  hot  mineral 
springs  stronger  than  those  at 
Miyanoshita,  &en  down  past  the 
hamlet  of  Ninotaira  to  Miyagino, 
whence  back  by  the  main  road  via 
Kiga.  The  28  cJio  (nearly  2  m. 
but  there  are  many  short-cuts)  from 
Miyanoshita  to  Kowaki-dani  is  done 
on  foot  or  in  jinriMshas. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Kojigoku  is 
"Small  Hell."  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
place  in  allusion  to  some  small  sulphur 
spriugSp  which  supply  the  hotel  baths. 
In  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the 
Emperor,  the  name  of  Eojigoku  was 
officially  altered  to  Kotraki-dani,  which 
means  the  "Valley  of  the  Lesser  Boiling." 

This  walk  may  be  abridged  by 
turning  to  the  r.  before  reaching 
Kowaki-dani,  almost  all  the  paths 
r.  leading  down  ultimately  to  the 
Kiga  road. 

6.  To  the  hot  spring  of  G5ra, 
through  the  wood  leading  to  0- 
jigoku;  returning  home  by  the 
zigzag  road  over  the  moor  to 
Miyagino ;  under  2  hours. 

QcoA    half-day    excursions    are 
to;— 


7.  Ojigoku,  or^Big  Hell,  alter- 
natively named  Owaki-danh  !•©., 
the  Valley  of  the  Greater  Boiling, — 
distance,  a  little  under  2  ri  to  the 
top  of  the  gorge.  Neither  name  is 
a  misnomer.  The  whole  gorge 
reeks  with  sulphurous  fumes,  vege- 
tation decreases  as  one  ascends 
higher,  and  the  aspect  of  the  scene 
becomes  weird  and  desolate.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  to  the  path  and 
tread  carefully  after  the  guide,  as 
more  lives  than  one  have  been 
sacrificed  by  a  false  step  on  the 
treacherous  crust.  The  view  from 
the  top  differs  as  widely  in  its 
charms  from  the  scene  of  desolation 
just  traversed  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. In  the  centre,  Fuji  towers 
up  in  perfect  beauty.  To  the  ex- 
treme r.  is  tooth-shaped  Kintoki- 
zan,  then  the  Otome-toge,  the 
Nagao-toge,  and  to  the  1.  the  more 
imposing  slopes  of  Ashitaka.  The 
summit  of  Kamiyama,  which  rises 
up  immediately  behind  the  sulphur 
springs,  is  distingxdshed  by  its 
graceful  outHne  and  by  the  dense 
forest  covering  its  sides. 

8.  Up  Mydjo-ga-take,  or  Muko- 
yama,  the  big  grassy  hill  immedi- 
ately opposite  Miyanoshita,  on  the 
1.  side  of  the  stream.  It  is  a  walk 
of  IJ  hr.  to  the  top,  the  path  at 
first  leading  down  through  the  vill. 
of  D5gashima,  there  crossing  the 
stream,  and  then  swerving  consider- 
ably to  the  r.,  before  turning  1. 
again  along  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  ex- 
tensive. In  the  centre  is  Fuji,  the 
depression  immediately  in  front  of 
which  is  the  Otome-toge ;  then  to 
the  r.  KintoM  and  Myojin-ga- 
take,  behind  which  rise  Oyama  and 
Tanzawa ;  in  the  plain  the  Sakawa- 
gawa,  and  behind  it  the  low  range 
of  Sogayama.  The  town  of  Odawara 
can  be  seen  by  walking  back  a  few 
yards ;  then  the  sea  with  Oshima, 
and  to  the  r.  the  low  slope  of 
Ishikake-yama  ;  l\y<bTv'^Nits.^«^5^"^^:^»'> 
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Route  6. — Miyanoahita  and  Hakone. 


Jigoku.  Still  further  to  the  r.,  in 
the  blue  distance,  is  Ashitaka- 
yama.  The  best  time  to  view  this 
scene  is  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset. 
The  coolie  should  therefore  carry  a 
lantern,  either  for  the  first  or  for 
the  last  portion  of  the  walk.  The 
descent  via  Miyagino  and  Kiga  is 
steeper  in  parts  even  than  the 
ascent.  This  expedition  is  not 
recommended  to  people  with  weak 
heads  or  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  whole  •will  take  3}  hrs., 
including  a  short  rest  at  the  sum- 
mit. 

9.  To  the  Dai,  or  Terrace,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  leading  to  Saijoji 
(see  p.  153),  IJ  hr.  climb  for  sake 
of  splendid  view.  Thence  1.  along 
the  ridge,  and  down  the  next  de- 
pression (Yagura-zawa-t5ge)  also  to 
the  1.,  and  so  home, — 4  or  5  hrs. 

The  following  are  longer  excur- 
sions, occupying  the  greater  part 
of  a  day.  No.  10  can  be  done  in 
jinriMsha  or  basha. 

10.  To  Asbinoyu  and  Hakone. 

Miyanoshita  to : —  Hi  Cho  M. 

Kowaki-dani 28    2 

Ashinoyu  1      5    2  J 

Moto-Hakone    1    —    2} 

Hakone  vill 14    1 

Total  3    11     8 


But  numerous  short  cuts  will 
save  pedestrians  nearly  IJ  mile. 
Ashinoyu  {Inns,  Matsuzaka-ya, 
Europ.  food  and  beds ;  Kinokuni-ya) 
is  famous  for  its  sulphur  springs, 
whose  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
skin  diseases  and  rheumatism  at- 
tracts crowds  of  Japanese  patients 
and  not  a  few  foreigners,  despite 
the  bare  uninviting  appearance  of 
the  locality.  Ashinoyu  is  very  cool 
in  summer,  owing  to  its  height,  but 
is  frequently  enveloped  in  mist 
and  commands  no  view,  as  it  lies 
in  a  marshy  depression,  though  on 
the  top  of  a  hill. 

[At  the  end  of  the  vill.  of  Ashino- 

jv  a  path  I.  lead  up  Futago- 

yanxa,  (lit.  "twin  mountain ") 


a  favourite  designation  for 
such  double  pea&,  25  min. 
to  the  first  summit  of  the 
nearer  peak  ( Uwa-Futago), 
which  presents  a  garden-iike 
appearance,  and  J  hr.  more  to 
the  second  summit,  passing 
through  an  ancient  crater  now 
thickly  carpeted  with  moss  and 
overgrown  witti  bushes  and 
trees.  The  view  from  this 
second  summit  is  the  finer, 
including  Lake  Hakone  and 
many  of  the  points  enumerated 
on  page  152  under  Eamiyama. 
It  is  possible  to  reach  the 
further  peak  of  Futago-yama 
(Shita-Futago) ;  but  the  labour 
is  not  repaid,  as  the  summit 
itself  is  covered  with  vegetation 
that  shuts  out  all  view. 

On  a  hill  8  c?io  (say  J-  hr.) 
beyond  Ashinoyu,  is  Yu-no- 
hana-zaica  a  bathing  establish- 
ment with  very  strong  sulphur 
baths.  It  commands  a  view, 
including  Odawara  Bay  and 
Oyama  shaped  like  an  obtuse 
triangle.  Tliis  walk,  and  that 
along  the  flat  in  the  direction 
of  Hakone,  are  the  two  best  for 
invalids  staying  at  Ashinoyu.] 

After  leaving  Ashinoyu,  the  path 
is  at  first  level,  and  then  descends 
most  of  the  way  to  Hakone.  The 
first  object  of  interest  passed  is,  1., 
a  set  of  three  small  stone  monu- 
ments dedicated  to  the  Soga  Breth- 
ren and  to  Tora  Gozen  (see  p.  84). 
A  few  yards  further  on,  to  the  r. 
and  half -hidden  among  the  grass 
and  bushes,  is  a  block  of  andesite 
rock  well-worth  pausing  a  moment 
to  inspect,  as  it  is  covered  with 
Buddhist  images  carved  in  relief. 
These  images  are  known  as  the 
Ni'ju-go  BosatsUy  that  is,  the 
"  Twenty-five  Bosatsu  '*  (see  p.  44). 
The  carving  apparently  dat«s  only 
from  A.D.  1293,  though  attributed 
to  Eobo  Daishi. 

Two  or  three  of  the  images  at  the  top 
are  unfinished.  According  to  a  legend 
BtUl  credited  "by  \ave  co\mXrs-WftL.  "sAVi^ 
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, 3f  his  Isbonn,  the 

Teat  parroTfe  nmiilliaa  Incamplste, 

But  the  chief  cnriosity  here- 
nbouts  is  n  colossal  image  of  Jizo 
{Rolaidh  nn  Jim)  carved  in  rehet  on 
n  block  of  audeaite,  and  ranli&g 
among  the  trinmphs  of  (he  Japn- 
nesa  chisel.  Standing,  as  it  does,  a 
few  yurda  above  the  rond  it  may 
easily  be  miaaed  unless  tbe  coolies 
he  instraoted  beforehand  fo  point 
it  (mt.  Tradition  has  it  that  the 
great  Boddhist  saiut,  K5bo  Daishi. 
carved  this  image  also  in  a  single 
n^iht.  A  festival  in  its  hononi 
is  celebrated  yearly  on  the  23rd 
Angust. 

Tbs  two  meres  {Shoni-ga-ikt  and 
SiKuna-ga-Uce),  r.  and  1.  on  the  way 
between  Ashinoyn  and  Hakone,  are 
the  remains  of  ancient  craters. 
Sh6ni-^;a-iit6  generally  aflords  fair 
skating  in  the  winter.  Kaznna  is 
filled  with  a  species  of  small  fish 
called  aka-hara. 

[Koma-ea-take  may  be  as- 
eended  by  a  track  starting 
from  the  fliat  of  these  meres. 
Inading  np  to  the  r„  and  fol- 
lowing along  tie  ridge.  This 
mountain  is  rather  less  worth 
climbing  than  Kamiyama,  as 
the  platean-like  nntnre  of  the 
top  makes  it  impossible  to  take 
in  the  whole  view  from  any 
single  spot.  It  has.  however, 
the  advanti^e  of  affording  the 
corapletest  view  of  Lake  Hako- 
ne. 'rime,  50  min.,  or  say,  2} 
hrs,  from  Mijanoahita.— Komn- 
gft-take  may  also  be  ascended 
from  a  point  nearer  the  vill.  of 
Ashinoyn ;  but  the  climb  is 
then  conaidembly  steeper.] 


The  first  hamkt  reached  on  get- 
ting to  tlie  lake  is  Moto-Hakone, 
nhere  tbo  ifafsuMfco-yn  Inn  (semi- 
Europ.)  pleasantly  sitnated  on  the 
1  lorder  of  the  lake,  commands  the 
Ijsst  view  of  Fuji  in  this  ne^h- 
Ivouchood.  Hence  along  an  im- 
liressive  avenue  of  crypfomeriaa  to 
Hakone  (see  p.  1S3}. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Miyano- 
sliita  by  the  way  one  has  come,  it 
nill  be  found  pleasant  in  warm 
weather  to  take  a  boat  from  Hako- 
ne (or  fioiu  Moto-Hokone,  which 
shortens  the  expedition  by  one 
Tiiile)  to  the  far-end  of  the  lake, — 
(.'mijiri,  lit.  "sea-end,"  as  it  is 
tflrmed.  AJ^hting  there,  we  go 
liast  the  little  bathing  village  of 
injago,  up  the  spur  aepamting  the 
Ijvke  from  Ojigokn,  and  return  to 
Itiyanoshita  by  the  Oj^foku  way. 
as  in  WaBt  No.  T.  Those  who 
do  Iho  expedition,  not  on  foot, 
but  in  chairs,  can  take  these  con- 
t  eyances  with  (hem  in  (lie  boat, 
and  can  be  carried  most  of  the  way 
liome  from  Umijiri.  Jinrikishas 
iind  basha  not  practicable.  It  is 
I  inly  necessary  to  walk  over  the 
ilangerous  portion  o£  the  Ojigoku 
t;0!:ge.  Inat«ad  of  taking  a  boat. 
■4ome  mny  prefer  to  follow  the  path 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The 
ilistances.  if  Uiis  extension  be  ndopt- 
t>ii,  are  ns  follows;-- 

Miyanoahita  to  —  Ri  Clio  M. 

Hakone  3    11  8 

Umyin  1    18  3| 

Ubago  12  I 

Ojigoku  8  i 

Miyinoihitiv  1    34  4| 


ponlder  at  tha  top  ot  EDma.gn 
IB  tbe  aabject  of  a  ourloiu  hu 


ri.1al 


7     11     Yl% 


uitrr  nuke  pUeilmagea  \a  It  In 
•oDs  at  aroaahl,  in  order  to  ob 
0  ri(n  bj  ic«tterln((  tbo  flrope  ti 
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and  then  throngh  scrnb.  It  is  best 
to  ascend  from  a  point  on  the  0- 
jigoku  Toad  past  the  Till,  of  Nino- 
taira^  and  to  descend  via  Yu-no- 
hana-zawa,  whence  down  by  a  zigzag 
path  passing  through  KowaM-dani. 
The  ascent  will  take  a  fair  walker 
2}  hrs.,  the  whole  expedition,  say,  5 
tis.  Its  loughness  makes  it  nnsnit- 
able  for  ladies.  An  old  crater  is 
traversed  before  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, which  commands  a  grander 
panorama  than  any  other  in  this 
district.  Fuji  towers  to  the  N.W., 
flanked  by  the  snowy  summits  of 
the  Koshti  mountains  to  the  r.  and 
the  Shinshu  mountains  to  the  1. 
Further  1.  is  Ashitaka-yama,  then 
the  blue  Gulf  of  Suruga  with  its 
line  of  surf,  and  the  narrow  pine- 
clad  promontory  of  Mio-no-Matsu- 
bara  shutting  in  Shimizu  Bay. 
Next  comes  Qie  peninsula  of  Izu 
with  the  Amagi-san  range,  Hatsu- 
shima  near  Atami,  smoking  Vries 
Island,  and  the  smaller  islands  of 
Toshima,  Niijima,  etc.,  forming  with 
it  and  with  more  distant  Haohij5 
the  "  Seven  Isles  of  Izu ;  "  Sagami 
Bay,  with  the  town  of  Odawara, 
the  river  Sakawa,  Enoshima,  and 
the  promontory  of  MisaM,  with  the 
further  promontory  of  Sunosaki 
in  Boshu  behind;  the  plain  that 
stretches  towards  Fujisawa,  Oyama, 
and  the  Tanzawa  range.  All  the 
summits  of  the  Hakone  range  are 
grouped  in  the  nearer  distance  at 
the  spectator's  feet.  Between  him 
and  Fuji  is  a  ridge,  the  three  lowest 
points  of  which  are  the  Otome- 
toge,  Nagao-toge,  and  Fukara-toge. 
The  grassy  summit  on  the  other 
(southern)  side  is  Koma-ga-take 
with  Futago-yama  behind,  while 
Taiko-yama  and  Ishikake-yama 
stretch  behind  that  again  like  a 
long  wall.  Miyanoshita,  too,  is 
visible  on  this  side. 

Taikd^ama,  or  Taiko-michi,  takes  its 

name  from  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 

the  Taikd  Hideyoshi  led  his  troops  along 

it   when   going   to   fight   the   battle   of 

iBh/iake-yumH.    The  way  was  tthown  him 

At  a  Jbtwter,  whom  he  thereupon  billed, 


in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  enemj 
should  not  profit  by  the  poor  fellow's 
local  knowledge. 

12.  Up  most  of  the  way  to  Ashi- 
noyu;  Uience  turning  sharp  1.  for 
30  chb  down  a  steep  and  stony  path, 
which  passes  through  the  viU.  of 
Hata  on  the  old  Tokaido.  The  first 
portion  of  the  descent  is  called  Taki- 
zaka^  or  Cascade  Hill,  on  account  of 
a  cascade  seen  to  the  r.  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down.  The 
return  to  Miyanoshita  is  made  via 
Yumoto,  Tonosawa,  and  Dhiradai, 
— total  distance,  about  5  ri. 

13.  To  the  top  of  the  Otoxne- 
tog'e,  or  "  Maiden's  Pass,"  distant  3 
ri  (H  m.),  whence  can  be  gained  the 
nearest  and  most  complete  view  of 
Fuji  and  of  the  plain  at  its  base. 
The  path  is  not  steep,  excepting 
11  cho  of  stiif  climbing  at  the  end. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  ride  or  to 
be  carried  the  whole  way  in  a  chair. 
The  path  leads  through  Miyagino, 
crosses  the  Hayakawa,  and  conti- 
nues up  the  valley  to  the  vilL  of 
Sengoku. 

[From  Sengoku,  the  ascent  of 
tooth-shaped  Kintoki-zan 
takes  1  hr.,  the  chmb  being 
steep  for  a  portion  of  the  way. 
One  may  also  reach  it  from  the 
Otome-toge,  but  that  is  much 
longer.  The  summit,  which  is 
marked  by  several  tiny  shrines 
and  is  clear  of  trees,  affords  a 
grand  view.  The  people  of  the 
surrounding  country-side  as- 
cend Kintoki-zan  annually  on 
the  17th  day  of  the  3rd  moon, 
old  style,  on  which  day  the  fes- 
tival of  I-no-hana  ("the  boar's 
snout ")  is  held  on  the  summit. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is 
derived  from  that  of  Kintoki, 
a  mighty  hunter  of  legendary 
fame.] 

The  climb  up  the  Otome-toge 
commences  shortly  after  leaving 
Sengoku.  The  labour  it  entails  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  view  from  the 
gap   fomking  >^q  v^a»*     'C^'sfiov^ 
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with  sufficient  time  will  do  well  to 
climb  up  the  hill  to  the  r.,  fiom 
whose  top  are  visible  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  mountains  of  E5shu 
and  Shinshti. — To  travel  out  to 
Miyanoshita  via  the  Otome-toge  is 
a  pleasant  alternative  route  for  tiiose 
who  intend  visiting  this  district  a 
second  time.  Instead  of  alighting 
at  Kozu,  one  continues  in  the  train 
as  far  as  Gotemba  station,  situated 
in  the  plain  at  Fuji's  base.  From 
Gotemba  it  is  2  J  ri  to  the  top  of 
the  pass,  but  the  first  portion  of 
the  way  may  be  done  in  jinrikisha. 
Gotemba  is  also  the  nearest  station 
for  travellers  coming  up  the  Tokai- 
do  Railway  from  Kobe,  bound  for 
Miyanoshita.  But  if  they  have 
much  luggage  or  object  to  walking, 
they  should  go  on  to  Eozu,  whence 
the  facilities  for  proceeding  to 
Miyanoshita  are  greater. 

14.  To  the  viU.  of  Sengoku,  as  in 
the  preceding  walk;  there  cross  the 
river  to  the  thickly  wooded  hill  of 
Dai-g^a-take ;  tiben  past  the  hot 
springs  of  Yvba^  again  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  river  to  Miyagino, 
and  so  home.  The  park-like  scen- 
ery about  Dai-ga-take  and  Yuba 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miyano- 
shita. Time,  2  hrs.  from  Sengoku, 
or  4  hrs.  altogether. 

15.  To  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Saijoji,  sometimes  called  Dbryd- 
sariy  distant  3  H.  Though  placed 
last,  this  long  expedition  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful  of  all;  for  it 
alone  includes  architectural  beauties 
as  well  as  beauties  of  nature.  The 
path,  after  passing  through  Eiga 
and  Miyagino  and  crossing  l£e 
Hayakawa,  leads  up  to  a  grassy 
plateau  near  the  summit  of  Mydjin- 
ga-take, — not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Myojo-ga-take  of  "Walk  No.  8. 
(Though  kagos  go  this  way,  horses 
cannot.  Biders  therefore  have  to 
go  round  via  Yagura-zawa,  which 
increases  the  distance  by  about  a 
couple  of  miles.)  Tell  the  guide 
to  lead  to  the  spot  called  tho  Dai, 
or  "Temoe,"  i  hr.  out  of  the  wa7 


to  the  1.,  wlience  may  best  be  seen 
the  superb  view : — on  the  one 
hand,  the  sea,  with  Vries  Island, 
the  peninsula  of  Boshu,  and  the 
nearer  peninstda  of  Sagami,  the 
plain  of  Sagami  watered  by  the 
rivers  Banyu  and  Sakawa,  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Oyama,  Kura- 
kake,  Tanzawa,  Sobutsu,  Yagura- 
dake,  and  many  of  the  mountains 
of  Eo^u  ;  on  the  other,  the  wooded 
heights  beyond  the  Hakone  pass 
which  dwarf  the  nearer  ridge  of 
Takanosu;  then  turning  towards 
the  r.,  double-crested  Futago-yama, 
Eoma-ga-take,  Eamiyama,  and  the 
long  ridge  to  the  "W.  of  Hakone 
which  terminates  in  Eintoki-zan; 
and  above  and  beyond  all,  the 
gigantic  cone  of  Fuji.  From  this 
point  it  is  a  descent,  Saijoji  being 
even  lower  down  on  the  far  side  of 
the  mountain  than  Miyanoshita  is 
on  the  near.  Before  reaching  it, 
the  open  moorland  of  the  hillside  is 
exchanged  for  a  fine  grove  of  pines 
and  cryptomerias,  with  an  under- 
growth of  flowering  shrubs, — 
deutzia,  azalea,  pjrrus  japonica, 
aucuba,  etc.,  according  to  the 
season. 

The  temple  of  flaijdjl,  which  belongs 
to  the  Sotd  Rect  of  Buddhists,  was  founded 
by  a  hermit  named  Byd-an,  who  died  A.D. 
1401 ;  but  it  owes  its  special  reputation 
for  sanctity  to  his  successor  Doryd,  who 
was  held  to  bo  one  of  the  numerous 
incarnations  of  Ewannon,  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy. 

To  Doryd's  memory  is  dedicated 
the  finest  of  all  the  shrines  which 
collectively  constitute  Saijoji.  It 
is  called  Myokwaku-d5,  and  stands 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
1.  The  links  of  the  chain  which 
divides  the  staircase  into  two  parts 
are  often  bound  with  scraps  of 
paper,  on  which  pilgrims  have 
written  short  prayers.  The  fan  of 
feathers,  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  of  the  ornamentation^  vii^s* 
Doryo's  crest.    T»afe  ^^^%^^  *^^s^^^ 

taiiis.    T>o  tlqK.  ^so:^  ^ 
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olaborato  wood-carvings.  Most  of 
tlie  large  npright  stones  of  irregular 
shape  inscribed  with  characters  in 
red  or  gold,  which  are  scattered 
about  the  grounds,  are  memorials 
of  persons  who  have  at  various 
times  contributed  towards  the 
repairs  of  the  temple.  So  is  the 
hideous  grey  railing,  by  which 
more  recent  piety  has  succeeded 
in  marring  the  j^erfect  taste  and 
beauty  of  the  scene.  It  is  generally 
most  convenient  to  lunch  at  Saijdji 
alfresco  in  one  of  the  retired  por- 
tions of  the  temple  grounds.  There 
are  also  several  tea-sheds  some  way 
down  the  avenue  beyond  the 
temple. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Miyano- 
shita  the  way  one  came,  it  is 
better  to  arrange  at  the  hotel,  be- 
fore starting,  to  have  jinrikishas  in 
waiting  at  the  end  of  the  stately 
avenue  of  cryptomerias  leading 
from  the  temple  down  for  28  cho 
to  the  vill.  of  Sekimoto  {tea-house^ 
Saka-ya).  After  the  fatigues  of  the 
walk,  one  can  thence  bowl  along 
merrily  through  the  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Sakawa-gawa,  skirting  Oda- 
wara,  whence  by  tram  to  Tonosawa, 
and  by  jinriMsha  or  on  foot  up 
to  Miyanoshita.  The  total  distance 
of  the  trip,  as  thus  modified,  is  10 
ri  25  cfio  (26  miles) ;  but  the  3  ri  in 
jinriMsha  from  Sekimoto  to  Oda- 
wara,  and  the  possibility  of  doing 
all  the  remainder  of  the  way  up  to 
Miyanoshita  by  jinrikisha,  diminish 
the  exertion.  Allow  9  hrs.  for  the 
•  whole. — ^It  is  also  possible  to  take 
Saijoji  on  the  way  back  from 
Miyanoshita  to  Yokohama,  by  join- 
ing the  railway  at  Matsvda^  the 
nearest  station  to  the  temple.  The 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  avenue 
just  mentioned,  is  under  2  ri.  From 
6  to  7  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for 
the  whole  expedition,  including  a 
stoppage  for  lunch. 

3. — ^HXEONE  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

jBaJcone  ia  moat  qnioMy  reached 
Aam    Tokohama    by   the    Tokaido 


Railway  as  far  as  Kozn,  thence  by 
tram  to  Yumoto,  and  on  foot  or  in 
kago  along  the  old  Tdkaido  up  the 
Hakone  pass  via  Hata,  the  entire 
journey  taking  about  6  hrs.  from 
Yokohama.  T^ie  way  up  the  Hako- 
ne pass  is  picturesque,  notwith- 
standing recent  deforestation;  but 
the  road  is  extremely  stony.  Many 
residents  prefer  to  travel  via  Miya- 
noshita, where  they  spend  the  night, 
and  then  push  on  next  morning  by 
Walk  No.  10  (see  p.  150). 

The  respective  merits  of  Hakone 
and  Miyanoshita  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  Miyanoshita  has  the 
advantage  of  hot  springs,  a  drier  air, 
easier  access,  and  a  first-class 
hotel.  Hakone  is  cooler,  being  just 
1,000  ft.  higher,  and  has  a  pictur- 
esque lake  where  one  may  bathe 
and  boat  and  go  on  water  picnics. 
The  view  of  Fuji  too,  and  the 
reflection  of  Fuji  in  the  lake  are 
great  attractions.  In  winter  the 
advantage  is  altogether  on  Miyano- 
shita's  side ;  no  one  thinks  of 
staying  at  Hakone  during  that 
season.  The  Hakone  Hotel  also 
called  Hafu-ya  (semi-Europ.)  stands 
on  the  lake-side.  But  as  nearly 
every  house  in  the  village  is  to  let 
during  the  summer  season,  the 
plan  usually  followed  by  families 
from  Yokohama  and  the  China 
ix)rts  is  to  hire  a  seimrate  residence 
by  the  month,  bring  their  own 
servants  "wdth  them,  and  set  up 
housekeeping.  European  furniture 
of  a  rough  kind  is  generally  obtain- 
able, as  also  provisions  during  the 
summer  season. 

Some  of  the  most  enjoyable  ex- 
peditions from  Hakone  are  the 
same  as  those  already  described 
from  Miyanoshitii, — ^for  instance, 
those  to  Ojigoku,  to  Ashinoyu,  ujj 
Futago-yama,  etc.  The  following 
may  also  be  recommended : — 

1.  The  Temple  of  Gong^en,  1 J  m. 
The  way  leads  along  an  avenue  of 
fine  cryptomerias  that  lines  the 
Tokaido.  A  flight  of  steps  will  be 
seen  r.,  near  which  formerly  stood 
the  old  BaxrieT  ^HakoTve  tvo  s^kV^  ^ly^ 
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gnard-house,  where  all  travellers 
were  challenged  and  required  to 
show  their  passports.  The  barrier 
was  removed  in  1871,  but  part  of 
the  stone-work  still  remains. 

Kaempf er,  who  passed  this  way  on  the 
11th  March,  1691,  writes  of  this  guard- 
hoose  as  follows:— "We  came  to  the 
Imperial  guard  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
where  all  the  Japanese  came  oat  of  their 
Norimons  and  Cangos,  and  those  on  horse- 
back alighted  from  their  horses,  present- 
ing themselves  very  respectfully  and 
bareheaded,  to  be  search'd,  which  how- 
ever was  done  but  slightly.  If  there  be 
any  the  least  suspicion  of  a  woman, 
disguis'd  in  man's  deaths,  they  must  be 
more  narrowly  search'd,  with  this  differ- 
ence however,  that  in  this  case,  they  are 
examined  by  women.  Private  persons 
going  up  to  JedOf  must  show  their  Pass- 
ports at  this  place,  otherwise  they  are 
kept  under  arrest  for  three  days,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  pursue  their 
journey." 

Following  along  the  avenue,  we 
soon  come  1.  to  an  Imperial  Sum- 
mer Palace,  not  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  next  point  in  the  road 
is  the  Matsuzaka-ya  inn(Europ.  food), 
commanding  the  best  view  of  Fuji 
to  be  had  anywhere  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  A  little  further  on, 
we  pass  under  a  stone  toriij  and 
enter  the  hamlet  of  Moto-Hakone. 
We  then  turn  slightly  to  the  1., 
passing  under  a  red  toriiy  by  the 
side  of  which  stands  a  wooden  shed 
containing  two  iron  rice-boilers 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Yoritomo 
on  his  hunting  expeditions.  The 
road  here  skirts  the  lake,  soon 
bringing  us  to  a  charming  vista  as 
we  ascend  to  the  foot  of  the  temple 
stei)s.  On  the  1.,  just  before  pass- 
ing through  the  tpriU  stands  the 
custodian's  house,  where  Yoritomo's 
sword  and  other  relics  are  preserved. 
Also  on  the  1.,  half-way  up,  is  a 
shrine  dedicated  to  the  Soga  Breth- 
ren. The  main  temple  is  a  pictur- 
esque relic  of  mouldering  antiquity. 
The  annual  festival  is  celebrated  on 
the  1st  August. 

2.  Walk  to  the  End  of  the  Lake, 
5  m.  along  the  E.  shore  to  CTmijiri, 
as  the  N.  end  is  called. 

3.  Along  the  Sukumo-gawa. — 


This  is  a  picturesque,  but  rather 
rough,  walk.  The  stream  has  to  be 
perpetually  crossed  and  re-crossed, 
and  wading  is  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. The  path  finally  leads  out 
near  the  vill.  of  Jfofa,  whence  home. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  valley,  a 
I)ath  to  the  r.  leads  to  Yoshihama 
on  the  coast. 

4.  Walks  in  the  direction  of 
Atami. — Several  walks  with  fine 
views,  can  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  Atami,  notably  one  up  the  slope 
of  Okoma-yama  and  over  Kazakoshi- 
yamay  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
Tokaido,  where,  on  a  Httle  plateau, 
a  post  marks  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Sagami  and  Izu, 
and  back  to  Hakone  by  the 
Tdkaido  : — distance  about  3  J  m. 
But  of  all  walks  in  this  direction, 
the  most  delightful  is  that  to  the 
Ten  '  Province  Fass  (see  p.  156). — 
A  pleasant  way  to  Odawara  is 
afforded  by  walking  towards  this 
Pass  for  1}  r£  to  a  milestone, 
whence  down  1.  for  another  IJ  ri  to 
the  spa  of  Yugamara  (see  p.  158). 

5.  The  Subterranean  Water- 
course and  the  Fukara-toge. — 
The  Fukara  Pass  (a  very  low  one) 
is  the  most  southerly  of  three  that 
lead  from  the  end  of  Lake  Hakone 
to  Fuji,  the  other  two  being  the 
Nagao-toge  and  the  Otome-toge. 
The  first  stage  on  the  way  to  all 
three  from  Hakone  is  by  boat 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  lake.  Close 
to  the  spot  on  the  shore  where  the 
way  up  the  Fukara  Pass  begins, 
is  a  tunnel  {suimon),  through  which 
a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  lake 
is  carried  to  several  villages  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
serving  to  irrigate  their  rice-fields. 

This  subterranean  channel  is  said  to  be 
artificial,  the  local  account  being  that  it 
was  pierced  by  two  brothers,  who  bored 
through  the  mountain  from  opposite 
Bides  until  they  met  in  the  middle. 

The  walk-QL^  "Csife  \»»»»  ^s^iwb'?*  ^^^2^. 
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Route  7. — PeninsiUa  of  Ixu. 


6.  The  Nagao-tOgre.— This  lies 
1  ri  7  did  from  the  end  of  the  lake. 
The  way  leads  first  across  the 
Hayakawa,  the  lake's  natural  outlet; 
then  along  a  broad  level  cinder 
path  to  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  finally  by  an  easy  climb  of  12  J 
cho  to  the  top.  The  gap  at  the 
summit  commands  a  complete  view 
of  Fuji  from  base  to  peak. 


ROUTE  7. 


The  Peninsula  of  Izu. 

1.  atami  and  neighboubhood.  2. 
from  atami  bound  the  peninsu- 
la to  numazu.  3.  to  the  hot 
springs  of  shuzen.n  and  to 
shimoda.   4.  from  yuoashima 

TO   ATAMI. 

{Conf.  map  facing  p.  147.) 

1. — Atami  AND  Neighbourhood. 

Atami  (Higuchi  Hotel,  Europ. 
style ;  Fuji-ya,  and  many  others) 
has  become  a  favourite  winter  resort 
of  the  Japanese,  as  it  possesses  hot 
springs  and  is  protected  by  a  high 
range  of  hills  from  the  north- 
westerly winds  which  prevail,  at 
that  season.  The  whole  stretch  of 
coast  from  Kozu  on  the  Tokaido 
Railway  to  Atami  partakes  more  or 
less  of  the  same  advantage ;  and 
the  soft  air,  the  orange-groves,  and 
the  deep  blue  of  Odawara  Bay, 
combine  to  make  of  this  district 
the  Eiviera  of  Japan. 

Atami    is    most    easily    reached 

from  Yokohama  by  rail  as  far  as 

E5zu,  li  hi.,  whence  by  tram  to 

Odawam,  J-  hr.,  and  then  by  "  Jin- 

rUdsha  Tram  "  (Jinsha  Tetsudo)  fat 


the  rest  of  the  way,  3}  kra.,  along 
the  coast.  Jinnkishas  may  also  be 
availed  of,  but  take  I  hr.  longer. 
Note  that  at  Odawara  time  and 
trouble  are  saved  by  continuing  on 
in  the  tram  past  the  tramway 
station  to  the  point  where  the 
Jinrikisha  Tram  station  stands. 
Small,  cheap  steamers  also  ply 
between  Kozu  and  Atami  in  3  hrs. 

Itinerary  by  Road. 

KOZU  to :—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Odawara    1  28  4^ 

Hayakawa 10  \ 

Nebukawa 1  20  3| 

Enoura  1  12  3^ 

Yoshihama    1  32  4} 

Izu-san  2  12  5} 

ATAMI  18  It 

Total  9    24  23^ 


The  road  is  delightfully  pictur- 
esque and  representatively  Japa- 
nese, leading  fiixst  under  an  ancient 
avenue  most  of  the  way  to  Oda- 
wara, and  thence  up  and  down 
along  the  coast,  with  ever-changing 
views  of  sea  and  land  and  of  Vries 
Island  smoking  in  the  distance. 
The  little  peninsula  whose  neck  is 
crossed  about  half-way,  is  C£illed 
Manazura, 

Travellers  approaching  Atami 
from  the  Kyoto  side  may  save  time 
by  changing  trains  at  Mishima  Junc- 
tion for  Da^a,  and  thence  on  foot  or 
by  jinrikisha  over  the  hills  to  Atami, 
5  ri;  but  pedestrians  can  gain  at 
least  1  ri  by  short-cuts  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  higher  portion 
of  the  walk.  During  most  of  the 
way  up,  a  fine  near  view  is  obtained 
of  Fuji,  with  to  the  r.  Amagi-san 
and  the  lower  ranges  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Izu. 

A  third  way,  much  to  be  recom- 
mended to  good  walkers,  is  that 
from  Miyanoshita  via  Asliinoyu  to 
Hakone  (see  p.  150),  and  thence  over 
the  hills  by  the  Ten  Province 
Pass  [JikkokU'tdge).  The  climb  is 
fox  the  most  patt  oAsy  «ivo\&ig|i^  and 


Atami, 
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the  panorama  from  the  snminit, 
especially  in  early  winter,  some- 
thing never  to  be  forgotten.  The  top 
of  the  ridge,  which  is  marked  by  a 
stone  known  as  the  Ten  Province 
Stone.,  looks  down  on  the  provinces 
of  Izu,  Suruga,  Totomi,  Koshu, 
Kotsnke,  Musashi,  Shimosa,  Kaznsa, 
Boshu,  and  Sagami.  Bays,  penin- 
sulas, islands,  mountain  ranges  lie 
spread  out  in  entrancing  variety  of 
form  and  colour,  Fuji  towering  up 
magnificently  above  all  the  rest. 
The  last  3  m.  into  Atami  are  a  steep 
descent,  passing  the  ruinous  temple 
of  IRgane-saUy  which  has  curious 
stone  images  of  Emma-5  (p.  45)  and 
Shozuka-no-Baba  (p.  47),  and  a 
stone  praying-wheel  dated  1880. 
The  total  distance  from  Miyano- 
shita  to  Atami  by  this  way  is 
between  6  and  7  ri;  time,  7  hrs., 
including  stoppages. 

The  curiosity   for   which  Atami 

is  noted  is  its  geyser  ( Oyu),  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  which  breaks  out 
once  in  every  four  hours.  It  orig- 
inally shot  straight  up  into  the 
air,  but  is  now  partially  enclosed ; 
and  an  inhalation  house  has 
been  erected  for  patients  suffering 
from  affections  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  the  salt  in  which 
the  steam  of  the  geyser  is  rich 
being  beneficial  in  such  cases. 
There  are  several  other  springs, 
mostly  saline,  recommended  for 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 
The  chief  productions  of  Atami  are 
a  deHcate  kind  of  paper,  called 
gampishiy  Uterally,  "  wild-goose  skin 
paper." — gampishi-ori,  which  is  a 
fabric  made  of  this  paper  and  used 
for  clothing,  and  a  wholesome 
sweetmeat  called  arm. 

The  geyser  has  been  known  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  Eastern  Japan  at  the 
dawn  of  trostworthy  history.  According 
to  tradition  it  burst  out  suddenly,  not 
in  its  present  site,  but  in  the  sea,  whence 
the  name  of  Atami  (for  aitu^mi),  "  hot 
sea."  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
destruction  of  marine  life,  and  also  to 
secure  for  human  use  so  vcduable  a  heaV 
liigmeasm,the  Bnddhist  abbot  Mangwan 


visited  this  then  remote  spot  in  the  year 
749,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  the 
geyser  was.  amidst  the  crash  of  earth- 
quakes and  other  portents,  removed 
higher  up  on  to  the  shore,  where  it  still 
exists.  It  was  only  about  1870  that  the 
recommeudation  of  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian made  the  place  fashionable.  At 
first  it  was  resorted  to  chiefly  in  summer, 
but  now  winter  is  the  favourite  season. 
Invalids  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  visitors. 

The  walks  to  be  recommended 
at  Atami  are  : — 

1.  To  the  grove  of  Kinomiya,  J 
hr.  distant  from  the  Higuchi  Hotel. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  grove,  are 
some  of  the  finest  camphor-trees 
{kusunoki)  remaining  in  Japan. 

2.  To  Uomi,  the  hut  visible 
high  up  on  the  cliff  that  shuts  in 
Atami  Bay  to  ihe  S.  It  is  a  cHmb 
of  some  20  min.,  with  a  good  view. 

The  name  Uo-mx,  lit.  "fish-outlook," 
refers  to  the  use  to  which  this  post  of 
observation  is  put,  an  experienced  man 
being  constantly  on  watch  there,  who, 
when  a  school  of  fish  enters  the  bay, 
blows  a  horn  as  a  signal  to  the  fishermen 
below.  These  at  once  launch  ofi"  from 
the  shore,  and.  forming  their  boats  in 
a  circle,  draw  in  a  large  net  which  is 
kept  constantly  laid  down,  harpoon  the 
fish,  and  pull  them  into  the  boat,— an 
exciting  and  bloody  scene.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  the  albacore  (a  delicate 
sort  of  tunny)  is  caught  during  the 
winter  months.  In  spring,  mackerel  and 
various  other  fish  are  taken,  and  in 
summer  large  quantities  of  bonito .  These 
last  are,  however,  more  often  angled  for 
than  netted. 

A  walk  of  25  min.  further,  up  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  then  down  to 
the  1.  leads  to  some  small  cascades 
called  Fiido  no  taJd. 

3.  To  the  Sai-en,  or  plum  gar- 
den,— ^a  level  walk  of  about  1  mile. 
Blossoms  from  New  Year  to  early 
February. 

4.  To  Izu-san,  i  ri,  a  hamlet  of 
inns,  grouped  on  a  cliff  below  the 
highway,  where  a  very  hot  spring 
containing  sulphur  and  alum,  spe- 
cially recommended  for  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  skin,  ^jasisfeja*  ^s^^« 
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Route  7. — Peninsula  of  Izu, 


to  the  r.,  and  come  back  by  way  of 
the  vill.  of  Izu-san.  (This  Till,  is 
not  below  the  highway,  as  are  the 
hot  springs  of  Izu-san,  mentioned 
in  No.  4). 

6.  Past  the  Bai-en,  and  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Tanna-t5ge,  affording 
a  magnificent  view  similar  to  that 
from  the  Ten  Province  Stone  (p. 
156), — IJ  hr.  there,  1  hr.  back. 

7.  By  boat  to  the  fishing  vill.  of 
Ajiro  {Inn,  Shimizn-ya),  IJ  hr., 
including  a  short  stoppage  at  the 
sea-caves  of  Nishiki-ura.  The  walk 
})ack  over  the  Taga-toge,  IJ  ?i, 
affords  a  variety. 

8.  Up  to  just  below  Higane- 
san,  and  down  a  st^ep  narrow 
gorge  r.  to  the  neat  little  spa  of 
Yugawara  (Inn,  Fuji-ya) ;  thence 
back  via  Mongaica  on  the  tram  line. 

The  f ollo>Wng  are  all  day  expedi- 
tions : — 

9.  To  the  islet  of  Hatsushima, 
noted  for  its  jonquils  {suisen). 

10.  By  boat  to  ltd  {Inns,  Danko- 
en,  Masu-ya),  5  ri  17  c?td  by  load, 
but  shorter  by  water. 

The  cluster  of  hamlets,  of  which  Wada 
and  Matsubara  are  the  biggest,  are  col- 
lectively known  as  Ito,  and  noted  for 
their  hot  mineral  waters.  The  other 
hamlets  of  the  group  are  Yukawa,  Take- 
no-uchi,  and  Arai. 

[Ito  may  be  reached  from  the 
Tokaido  Kailway  by  taking  the 
branch  line  from  Mishima 
Junction  to  Ohito,  whence  5  ri 
26  cho  by  road,  half  of  which  is 
practicable  for  hasha.  Or  by 
small  coasting  steamer  from 
K5zu,  daily,  in  about  5  hrs.] 

A  day  is  required  from  Ito  for 

the  excursion  to  Omuro-zanj  an 
extinct  volcano  resembling  Fuji  in 
shape,  and  therefore  often  called 
})y  the  country-folk  Fuji  no  Imoto, 
"  Fuji's  Younger  Sister,  or  Sengen- 
yania.  (Sengen  is  an  alternative 
name  of  the  Groddess  of  Fuji).  The 
crater  is  about  250  yds.  in  diameter, 
and  some  80  ft.  deep,  the  bottom 
jlw/o£r  covered  with  soatteied  blocks 


of  lava.    To  the  E.  of  this  volcano 
stands  a  smaller  called  Komuro-zan. 


2. — FliOM  AtAMI  lioUNI)  THE 

Peninsula  to  Numazu. 

Itinerat% 

ATAMI  to  :—  m  Cho  M. 

Ajiro  2  14    Bf 

Ito  3  3    7} 

Yawatano 3  20    8} 

Naramoto  2  21    6j 

Inatori^ 1  35    4i 

Rendaiji    (approx.)  6  —  141 

Matsuzaki    „    14  —  34J 

Tago  2  2    4i 

Toi 4  35  12i 

Heda  2  34    7i 

mto    4  15  10| 

Enom-a  2  7     5^ 

Ushibuse   31    2 

Numazu 1  —    2J 

Total  52      1  127 


This  excellent  trip  will  take  a 
good  pedestrian  6  or  7  days,  the  way 
leading  up  and  down  hills  all  along 
the  beautiful  seaboard.  During  the 
first  three  days  the  volcano  of 
Oshima  and  the  smaller  isles  of  Izu 
are  constantly  in  sight.  The  latter 
portion  northward  up  the  west  coast 
passes  a  succession  of  picturesque 
nooks,  bays,  and  islets,  with  rocky 
caves  and  pinnacles.  Of  these  the 
most  noted  is  Dogashinia,  to  visit 
which  hire  a  boat  at  Matsuzaki. 
From  Heda  onwards  the  walk  com- 
mands unrivalled  views  of  Fuji,  while 
at  its  close  the  lovely  Bay  of  Erwura 
affords  si)ecially  fine  accommoda- 
tion at  the  inns  mentioned  below, 
together  with  sea  bathing  ;  but  the 
inns  are  good  throughout.  Here 
and  there  boats  might  be  availed  of 
as  a  change,  for  instance,  at  the  end 
from  Mito  to  Enoura  where  islands 
shut  out  the  rough  sea.  This  bay  is 
visited  from  March  to  August  by 
large  quantities  of  tunny,  and  some 
of  the  wooded  islets  that  dot  the  sea 
are  topped  by  the  curiotis  look-oats 


Bound  the  Coast,    Shtizenji  Spa. 
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of  the  fishermen  (p.  157). — ^If  the 
very  long  day  between  Rendaiji 
and  Matsuzaki  be  objected  to,  one 
may  find  passable  accommodation 
en  route,  especially  at  Nakami.  It  is 
also  possible  to  take  hasha  as  for  as 
TeviJd,  7  miles  from  Bendaiji ;  and 
there  is  a  short  cut  by  an  inland 
road,  partly  traversed  by  hasJia,  but 
this  is  less  picturesque.  The  inns 
are  as  follows  : — 

Ito,  Danko-en. 

Inatori,         K6ji-ya. 

Rendiiiji,      YoshunuRi. 

Matsuzaki,  Shdkai. 

Toi,  Ch6y5-kwan,     Meiji- 

kwan. 

Heda,  *H5y6-kwan. 

Shizu-ura,  *H5y6-kwan. 

Ushibuse,     Mishima-kwan. 

The  T5kaid5  Railway  is  joined  at 
Numazu. 


3. — To  THE  Hot  Springs  of  Shu- 

ZENJI,    AND    OVER     AmAGI-SAN     TO 

Shimoda. 

Train  from  Mishima  Junction  on 
theJTokaido  Eailway  in  1  hr.  due  S. 
to  Ohito,  whence  1  ri  8  cko  by  hasha 
to  Shuzenji. 

SHUZENJI  to  :~         Rl  Cho  M. 

Yugashima    3  18    SJ 

Nashimoto 5  6  12J 

Mitsukuri 2  8    5} 

SHIMODA 2  5    5^ 

Total  13    —    32 


For  travellers  from  Yokohama 
or  up  the  Tokaidd  this  is  a  2  or  3 
days'  trip,  which  should  be  arranged 
in  such  fashion  as  to  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Shuzenji,  and  the  second  at 
I'^ugano  (see  next  page),  whence 
one  can  easily  reach  Shimoda  by 
noon  on  the  third  day  ;  or  if  neces- 
sary, by  pushing  on  to  Yugashima 
the  first  night,  Shimoda  could  be 
reached  on  the  second.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  take  jinnkishas  as  far  as 
Yugashima,  and  again  along  the 
excellently  graded  road  from  tke 


foot  of  the  Konabe-toge  into  Shimo- 
da ;  but  they  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  upon  in  that  direction. 
Take  it  altogether,  the  way  beyond 
Shuzenji  is  hilly,  and  scarcely 
to  be  recommended  except  to  pedes- 
trians, who  will  find  it  replete  with 
natural  beauty,  and  be  able  to  sleep 
at  a  hot  spring  every  night. 

Passing  from  Mishima  Junction 
(inn,  Honda-ya)  through  Mishima- 
machi,  a  town  which  boasts  a  large 
Shinto  temple  to  Oyama-tsumi,  the 
god  of  mountains,  the  line  runs 
along  a  narrow,  well-cultivated 
plain,  or  rather  valley,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  green  hills  of  abrupt  and 
fantastic  shapes,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  long  hog's-back  which  shuts  out 
Odawara  Bay.  Through  this  valley 
flows  the  Kano-gawa,  on  an  affluent 
of  which,  the  Katsura-gawa,  stands 
Shuzenji.  The  rocky  sides  of  Jo- 
yama  ("castle  hill")  present  a 
striking  asi)ect  as  seen  on  the  r.  of 

Ohito  station. 

[From  Ohito,  a  road,  partly  prac- 
ticable for  hasha,  branches  oft 
1.  to  ltd  on  the  coast,  5  n  26  cho 
(14  m.).] 

Shuzenji  [Inns,  Arai-ya,  Kiku- 
ya,  and  many  others).  Pleasantly 
situated  among  low  hills,  this  place 
is  much  resorted  to  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters,  some  of  which 
contain  carbonate  of  soda,  others 
traces  of  sulphur.  In  the  middle 
of  the  torrent  which  flows  down 
thror^h  the  village,  a  hot  spring 
gushes  out  in  a  basin  of  rock.  The 
spot  has  been  caged  in  and  con- 
nected with  the  bank  by  a  tiny 
bridge,  so  that  bathers  may  either 
luxuriate  in  the  high  temperature  of 
the  spring,  or  moderate  it  by  means 
of  the  cold  water  of  the  river.  The 
sexes  bathe  promiscuously.  Numer- 
ous other  hot  springs  supply  baths 
lining  the  river  bank, — ^sonaa  v^iJcJi^s?.. 
some  thfe  ^Tv:^«^\fc  ^jstav^^^r^   ^'^-l!^ 
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[Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go 
beyond  Shuzenji  may  make  a 
charming  little  round  by  walk- 
ing thence  to  MUo  on  the  coast, 
3  ri,  and  then  sailing  or  rowing 
to  Shizu-^ray  and  on  foot  or 
by  jinrikisha  to  Numazu^  the 
whole  occupying  5  or  6  hours. — 
Another  way  for  pedestrians  is 
over  the  Gorb-tbge,  stony  but 
commanding  a  magnificent 
view,  the  distance  from  Shuzen- 
ji to  Heda  being  about  11 J 
miles ;  thence  northwards  along 
lovely  Enoura  Bay.] 

Behind  the  vill.  of  Odaira^  and 
visible  from  the  road,  is  Asahi  no 
iaki,  a  cascade  about  100  ft.  in 
height,  forming  a  series  of  four  or 
five  falls.  All  this  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  hot  springs,  those  of 
Seko  no  taJci  being  the  most  notable 
(8  cho  off  the  main  road  from  Yuga- 
shima),  and  picturesquely  situated. 

Tugashima  {InnSy  Yumoto-ya, 
Ochiai-ro  at  the  hot  springs,  about 
10  min.  to  the  r.  off  the  main  road) 
is  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  Ainagi- 
toge.  The  ascent  of  this  pass 
(3  ri)  is  easy,  leading  over  grassy 
hills  and  the  forest-clad  slope  of 
one  of  the  spurs  to  the  r.  of  Amagi- 
san. 

Amagi'San,  is  the  general  name  given 
to  the  whole  mountain  mass  stretching 
across  the  peninsula  of  Izu  from  E.  to 
W.,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  is  called 
Banjird. 

The  traveller  should  turn  aside  to 
visit  the  cascade  of  Joren  no  takiy 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Kano- 
gawa.  It  is  close  to  the  main  road. 
The  hot  springs  of 

Yugano  {Inns,  Shioda-ya,  Edo- 
ya)  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kawazu-gawa,  some 
6  cho  from  the  hamlet  of  Nashimoto, 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass  on  the  other 
side.  Here  a  road  branches  off  to 
other  hot  springs  at  Kawazu-no- 
fiama  on  the  coast  (lij  ri),  which 
affords  a  different  route  for  those 
wishing  to  strike  the  coast  without 
touching  Sbjmoda. 


Just  before  reaching  Nashimoto, 
it  is  worth  turning  aside,  10 
cho,  to  see  the  Otaro  waterfall. — 
Beyond  Nashimoto  the  old  road 
crosses  the  Konabe-toge,  a  climb  of 
18  cho,  (jinriMshas  go  round  via 
Mine,  1  ri  longer),  and  after  passing 
Mitsukuri,  descends  a  well-culti- 
vated valley  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  Nozugawa,  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  harbour  of  Shimoda. 
The  country  round  is  beautifully 
diversified,  every  hill  laid  out  in  a 
series  of  terraces  planted  with  rice 
and  barley.  The  conspicuous  cone- 
shaped  hill  which  seems  from  the 
vill.  of  Kochi,  to  block  up  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  is  called  Shimoda 
Fuji.  Three  cho  from  Kochi  stands 
the  hamlet  of  Bendaiji  {Inn,  Yoshi- 
mura),  noted  for  its  hot  springs, 
which  make  it  preferable  to  Shimo- 
da as  a  stopping-place,  the  distance 
between  the  two  occupying  only 
i  hr.  by  jinrikisha.  Beyond  Een- 
daiji,  the  valley  widens  till  it  forms 
an  extensive  open  plain  before 
reaching 

Shimoda  (Inns,  IVIatsumoto-ya, 
Awaman-ro),  a  town  compactly 
built  and  regularly  laid  out.  The 
situation  of  Shimoda  affords  a 
healthy  climate,  owing  to  the  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  and  tibe  fresh  sea- 
breezes.  The  harbour,  though  small, 
is  safe  and  commodious.  There  is 
also  an  inner  anchorage  for  small 
junks  and  boats,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Nozugawa,  being  con- 
structed by  means  of  dykes  and  a 
breakwater.  From  Shimoda  is  ex- 
ported much  of  the  stone  employed 
for  the  new  constructions  in  Tokyo. 
It  comes  from  extensive  quarries  at 
Saicada,  about  3^  ri  distant. 

Shimoda  was  first  visited  in  1854  by 
Commodore  Perry.  The  treaty  which  he 
concluded  made  it  an  open  x>ort  for 
American  shipping:  and  here  Mr.  Towns- 
end  Harris,  the  United  States  minister, 
resided  until  the  substitution  of  Eana- 
gawa  as  a  trading  port  in  1859.  This 
change  was  motived  by  an  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave  which  rendered  the  harbour 
useless  for  large  ships  and  overwhelmed 
the  tovm.    The  fs>e«vea  of  aome  Amerioant 
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walk  tram  the  town. 

The  easiest  way  to  quit  ShimodA 
is  by  taking  one  of  the  BmaJl 
Hteamera  to  Atami,  which  call  at 
two  or  three  intermediate  places. 
For  itinemry  of  the  coast  toad  to 
Atami,  see  p.  158. 


4.— FBOMiYOOiSHIMA   TO  AtAMI, 

'Fhis  is  a  plensant  I{  day's  walk 
from  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
!o  the  HPA  at  Ilo  (p.  158|,  where 
spend  the  first  night.  and 
thence  aloi^  the  const  to  Atanu. 
Two  iiasses  ha^e  to  be  ctoesed,  the 
first — the  Naeaao-toge— a  clinilj  of 
40  min.  immediately  on  leavii^ 
YiigBBhima.  and  Uie  other — the 
Hi5caw«-t6ge  —  somewhat  shorter 
just  hefoK  descending  to  Ito.  The 
coast  ii»d  is  also  billy,  aSordiag 
charmii^  views. 

The  Itinerary  is  as  follows : 

VUQASHIMA  to:—    Bi  Cho  M. 

Nagano 20    H 

HaiahS  2    —    5 

ffiekawa 1     19    3^ 

Ito  '2    —    5 

ATAMI  5    17  13i 

Total  11    U27J 


D   NEIaHBOUBBOOD. 


(Cbiif.  map/meinj  p.  147.) 

1. — Q-EKEBAL  IhTOBUATION. 

Time. — Mere  harried  ascent  of 
Puji  and  bock  to  Yokohama,  1  day 
and  uighl ;  more  comfortably  in  2 
days  aod  1  night,  which  latter  is 
spent  at  one  of  the  hnts  on  the 


The  pleasantest  plan  is  to  com- 
bine the  ascent  of  Fuji  with  a  Tisit 
lo  the  Miyanoshifa-HaJrone  district, 
devoting  at  least  a  week  to  the  en- 
tii«  trip,  and  olimbii^  the  moun- 
tain during  whichever  portion  of 
that  time  seems  to  promise  the 
most  settled  weather.  The  ascent 
is  usually  mode  between  the  15th 
July  and  10th  September,  the  huts 
to  accommodate  pilgrims  being 
closed  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  the  cooUe  guides  (^orifct)  fenr- 
ing  to  go  op  BO  long  as  any  snow 
remains  on  the  pass.  The  huts  are 
built  of  stone ;  the  accommodation 
provided  ia  very  roi^h,  and  orowd- 
tag  freqnent.  Besides  those  on  the 
way  up,  thera  are  a  number  on 
various  points  of  the  summit,  the 
newest  and  beat  being  one  at  the 
top  of  the  Snhashiri  ascent. 

10th  Angost. 

The  shortest  way  of  leachingFnjl 
fiom  Yokcdiama  is  to  take  rail  tc 
Ootanba  3  hrs.,  where  as  at  Subashiri-. 
guides,  horsea,  MiA  l-ace^ea^ 
be^4ea  tsu^  iwitoa  »-^  *  "^ 
:«a,T&  ott  Oifi    "  ' 
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cured.  The  traveller  must  bring 
his  own  food.  Eather  than  stay  at 
Gotemba  and  make  the  ascent 
thence,  it  is,'  however,  preferable  to 
push  on  7  J  m.  by  horse  tram  (2  hrs.) 
to  Subashiri  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
mountain,  which  stands  higher 
(3,000  ft.  instead  of  1,500  ft.),  and 
whence  the  climb  is  somewhat 
easier.  An  alternative  way  from 
Tokyo  is  to  take  the  Central  Kail- 
way  (see  Route  31)  as  far  as  Ozuki 
(4  hrs.)  whence  by  horse  tram  to 
Yoshida  (3  hrs.)  at  the  N.  base  (conf . 
map  facing  p.  97).  Travellers  from 
the  K5be  direction  may  alight  either 
at  Iwabuchi  or  at  Suzukawa,  and 
ascend  from  Murayama,  it  being  3 
ri  from  each  of  those  stations  to 
'Omiya  {Inn,  Omiya-tei).  One  goes 
from  Iwabuchi  to  Omiya  by  jiniiki- 
sha ;  from  Suzukawa  to  Omiya  by 
tram  in  IJ  hr.,  passing  through  the 
town  of  Yoshiwara.  There  is  a 
short  cut  from  Yoshiwara  for  pedes- 
trians. It  is  also  possible  to  ascend 
from  Suyama,  S.E.,  and  Hito-ana, 
S.W. ;  but  these  two  routes  have 
nothing  special  to  recommend  them. 
Details  of  the  ascent  from  Subashiri, 
etc.,  are  given  below. 

Numbers  of  travellera  choose 
rather  to  reach  Fuji  from  Miyano- 
bhita  or  Hakone,  by  walking  to 
Grotemba  over  the  Otome-toge  (see 
p.  152).  In  this  case,  they  can  pro- 
vide themselves  with  all  necessaries 
at  the  Fuji-ya  Hotel.  It  is  advisable 
to  take  plenty  of  warm  clothing, 
as  the  temperature  falls  below 
freezing-point  at  night  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  even 
during  the  hottest  period  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  also  prudent  to  take 
an  extra  supply  of  food,  as  parties 
have  occasionally  been  detained  on 
the  mountain  side  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther, unable  either  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit or  to  descend  to  the  base.  It 
is  possible,  by  sleeping  at  Subashiri, 
Gotemba,  or  Murayama,  and  start- 
ing at  dawn,  to  reach  the  summit 
and  descend  again  in  a  single  day.  ^ 
Counting  the  working  day  as 
Mvjng  15  hrs.  (4  a.m.  to  7  p.m.), 


this  would  allow  10  hrs.  for  the 
ascent,  including  short  stoppages, 
2  hrs.  at  the  top,  and  3  hrs.  for 
the  descent.  The  shortest  time  in 
which  the  ascent  and  descent  have 
been  known  to  be  made  (from 
Gotemba  station),  including  stop- 
pages, is  9  hrs.  8  min.,  of  which  6 
hrs.  50  min.  were  occupied  in  the 
ascent.  But  persons  not  ambitious 
of  "breaking  the  record"  are 
urged  to  pursue  the  following 
course  :  —  leave  Subashiri  before 
daylight,— say  at  2  a.m., — thus  in- 
cluding the  glory  of  sunrise  on  tiie 
way  up.  After  sunrise,  do  the 
remainder  of  the  ascent  slowly, 
reaching  the  summit  about  midday. 
Having  established  himself  in  one 
of  the  huts  on  the  summit,  the 
traveller  should  go  down  into  the 
crater,  make  the  round  of  the  crater, 
and  spend  the  night  at  the  top. 
This  will  afford  the  chance  of  a 
sunset  and  of  a  second  sunrise, 
after  which  last  the  descent  can  be 
at  once  begun.  The  descent  will 
take  most  people  from  4J  to  5  hrs. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  it  multiplies  the  chances  of  a 
good  view  from  the  summit, — such 
views  being  much  more  often 
obtained  at  sunrise  and  sunset  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  being 
by  no  means  certain  at  any  time. 

Fuji  is  more  easily  ascended  than 
many  mountains  far  inferior  in 
height,  as  it  presents  no  obstacles 
in  the  shape  of  rocks  or  under- 
growth. The  first  6,000  ft.  can 
moreover  be  performed  on  horse- 
back, after  which  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  remainder  is  merely  a 
question  of  perseverance.  The 
distance  to  the  summit  from  the 
point  named  Uma-gaeshi  is  unequal- 
ly divided  into  ten  parts  called  go, 
which  are  subdivided  in  some  cases 
into  halves  called  go-shaku.  The 
first  station  is  thus  Ichigo-me,  the 
second  Nv-go-me,  and  so  on,  the  last 
before  the  summit  is  reached  being 
Ku-go-me,  or  the  ninth.  At  most  of 
these  stations,  as  also  at  the  top,  are 
liutB  TrYiQXQ  Q^QComscLodDitiQii  for  the 
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part  of  tba  H  ttronghont  the  islana  o( 
KfflBhfl,  and  tracH  of  Uie  same  nBaee 
llDger  In  SliLkoku. 

The  mimber  of  coolies  rcciniceil 
ivill  of  coarse  depend  on  the 
nmoant  of  baggage  to  be  carried. 
Whoa  ladies  are  of  the  party, 
it  is  ndvisable  to  haTe  n  space  maa 
or  two  to  pull  and  pUBb.  them 
up  when  tired.  Gaiters  or  pntteea 
may  odvanti^eoiuily  be  worn  during 
the  descent,  to  prevent  Bftnd  and 
nehes  from  getting  inside  the  boots. 


aaaldrou  is  OBaall^  ailed  irilh  vapi 
bottom  appeara  like  boi  Wing  witer.    1 


Tbia  van  prcbabl;    tbe    hump    called 

on  the'uotemba'uceDl.  A  travoller's 
diary  of  tha  year  lOSl  apaaki  of  amoke 
rtalna  from  tbe  aligbllT  flattened  auiamlt. 
while  at  Dlghl  Ore  vu  aeen  to  Inna  f  lom 
ths  onler.  ErnpHou  nlw  occurred  Id 
icm  *Dd  IMS.  Tbe  moat  recent  one 
bnn  OP  tha  l(tb  DacembeT,  t7Cn,  ukd 
Wbd    irftt    Istimli    tui   tm  auui 


the  Dame  of  RBdian  -wnn  Klvea  to  tha 
hamp  then  tnrmrd  od  tbe  nppor  elope  of 
the  S.  aide  of  tbe  moontaln.    According 

tlwaya  eilnted  In  this  place,  but  wia 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  this  latest 
sroplion.    Bo  this  as  11  may,  It  ie  reeord- 


Dshlda  and  Fnnateu. 
TB  has  tons  since  beei 
>e  deep  depoeita  of  i 


whsiue  the  form  Puiiyama  often  need  by 

loirist,  Mr.  Nonaka,  to  spend  the  winter  of 

lfi!»B-a  on  the  top.    UlB  friends,  fearing 

ot  Burnga  and  KOahd.  and  la  the  highest. 

the  most  beautiful,  and  tbe  moet  famous 

Christmas,'  which  found    him   and   his 

mountain  In  Japin.    The  height  of  Ken- 

coiu-aReons  wife  in  sncb  terrible  plight 

that  they  hid  to  be  carried  down. 

point  of  the  crater  wall,  la  Blienliy  tho 

FnJI  ranks  high  among  the  many  sacred 

Geological  Snrvey  as  ia.39U  ft. 

mountains  In  Japan,  and  la  crowded  with 

Thoueh  now  qaleecent.  Fuji  murt  still 

be  BCCouoted  a  volcano.    Frequent  mon- 

who  repair  tc  the  summit  to  worship,  and 

to  porchiae  charms  sold  by  the  pricet*. 

Moat  of  these  pilgrims  belong  to  the  pesa- 

osed  by  poela  may  ha  taken  as  Indicating 

fiKiA    most    have    formed    a    conatant 

these  sacred  peak..    On  Pujl  tbe  eighth 

from  it.    Thus  we  have  the  I 

atwMchFnilhu^>een^aean&teea  by  Ibe 
compUersottliisHandb--'-  '-  "'■■'  -"-- 


and  book  is  108  n 


iji  stands  by  itself,  rising  with 

majestio  sweep  from  a  ploin 

almost  Huiroimded  tr^  ■gtfgiV'w^^- 
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■  peaks  o£  AslutBka-yama.  On  the  N. 
and  W.  rise  iteop  gianito  raaRPs, 
Btretching  awuy  from  ttie  Misoka- 
toge  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the 
i^iibalcava  with  the  Fujiknwn. 
Agninat  lim&o  monntaina  Oie  show- 
era  of  Hsboa  ^ected  during  ngeti 
from  the  erater  hnie  [died  them- 
sehcy  np.  iind  confined  in  their 
separato  tuiBiuij  the  waters  ol 
Motoan,  ijhoji,  and  other  lakea. 
'ITie  E.  side  is  shut  in  hy  voliianiu 
mountains  of  undptt'raiint'd  oripn 
beginning  iioiir  Subafiliiri,  unci  t^s- 
tcnding  Honthivirds  into  the 
lieninsniA  of  Izu.  AmonR  them 
lieu  Lake  Hakoni?,  with  the  uu^ 
meious  hot  springK  of  Miyanoshita. 
Ashinoyii,  Atnmi,  etc.  Tho  base 
ot  Fuji  ia  cultiTuted  np  to  a 
heifjht  ot  abont  1,500  (t.,  alioye 
whiiih  spreads  a  wide  grassy  nioor- 
Iftlid  to  1,000  ft.,  where  the  foreat 
commences.  Tba  tipper  limit  of 
this  Taries  cODsiderably,  being 
lowest  on  the  ^.  tdde,  namely, 
about  5,500  ft.,  on  the  ascent  from 
Knbashiri,  and  7,i»0  ft.  on  the 
Hnrayama  side.  But  on  the  W. 
face,  between  the  Yoabida  and 
Morayama  ascents,  and  looMng 
<lowii  ovei  the  pl^  round  Hito- 
ana,  it  most  eiitend  an  h^h  aa 
9,000  ft.  or  more.  This  difference 
U  no  doubt  due  in  large  meositre 
to  the  comparatively  recent  di8tn> 
hance  on  the  8.  E.  aide,  whith 
cauaed  the  preaent  conformation 
of  H5ei-zan.  when  the  greater  part 
'A  tlie  iiahca  ejected  fell  in  the 
Hlirtctiou  of  MnbaFihiri.  destroying 
the  forest,  and  leaTing  a  desPit 
waste  whiclj  only  n  lapse  otcfntu- 
lieu  can  again  dotbe  with  vegeU- 
tiou.  To  the  same  eanae,  namely, 
■compunitiTeiy  recent  volcanic  nr~ 
lion,  mast  bo  iiscribed  the  almost 
entire  abKellee  of  thow  Alidne 
plants  which  alionud  on  tL(>  Hiun- 
raitfl  <it  Other  high  monntnins  in 
-Japan,  such  as  Ontake,  Sbimne  in 
KoBhti,  and  Yatsn-ga-toie,  Abo\e 
the  forest  hes  a  narrow  zone  of 
dnsAsi^  ciiieSj  dwaiDan^,  A  few 
speciea  ot  Imt^j  pJanla  are  fonnA 


2. — ASOUIT  FBOM  Sdbashiri. 

BubMliiri  {Inn,  Yoaeyama|.  If 
the  tniTcllPi  intends  to  pass  the 
ii%ht  here,  he  should  try  to  arrive 
early,  ao  aa  to  avoid  diJEBculty  la 
obtnimng  accommodation.  In 
order  to  economise  one's  strength, 
it  is  (iiivisuble  to  take  horaes  for  the 
first  2  ri  along  o  "broad  aveWlfl  111) 
through  the  foreat  to  fiotoe  rest  iots 
culled  Uma-f/dexhi^  bejond  whieh 
it  is  iiecesaary  to  walk.  The  next 
atiigc  of  about  1  ri,  still  nBcuuding 
gently,  brings  us  to  a  amall  templu 

.Tillyii  KO'MUakf.  where  staves  Ore 
sold  to  help  climbers  on  their  way 
wp.  These  staTerJ  are  engroveil 
with  the  name  of  the  mountain, 
and  ran'ha\'e  a  further  inscription 
added  by  the  priests  who  dwell  at 
tbeitmmmit. 

Though  Fuji,  as  already  atuted, 
is  thecFTotiofllfy  divided  on  all  itu 
Bides  into  ton  parts,  some  of  the 
fitnlinns  no  longer  exist  in  pmotioe, 
— that  is,  liave  no  rest-hnts,— while 
others 'ore  subdivided. 

The  beat  atationa  on  this  oBcent 
are  Kos.  9,  6,  anA  the  top.  ThiR 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  taae  oE 
the  neces.'jity  of  cnlline  a  bait  for 
the  night  on  the'way,  Al«)ut  half- 
way between  Ko-Mitnke  and  "No.  3 
atatioa  (Ko.  1  uoiongcr  exiatB),  ths 
pith  issncB  from  the  Jorost  tta  to 
the  Imre  cin^ra  of  the  base.  The 
steeper  part  of  tlio  aacent  begins  at 
No,  4.  To  the  T.  of  No.  4i  (s/ii-go- 
iio-shaku)  is  a  liut  nt  the  entrance 
b  »  small  cave  failed  Taimi,  or 
the  Womb.  From  the  6th  to  a 
little  be}ODil  thi.'  7th,  one  ascends 
by  HOim'  itif.p  lavs  dykes,  and 
lliougli  llii TO  Vi  an  regular  path,  the 
waj  ir<  ilif-tractJy  marked  by  the 
cast-off  aandals  of  the  pilgrims.    At 

•  Cnia-paf(t>,m.  "bom  BBod back," Is 
the  ((cnnriil  nBUJs'fur  thit  polot  on  ■ 
moDutoln  barood  whlDh  It  ii  not  eoMam- 
KT  to  tMs. 


Ascent  from  Ootemba  and  Yoshida. 
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No.  8  the  Yoshida  ascent  joins  in 
on  the  r.  From  here  on,  patches  of 
snow  will  be  fonnd  in  nfts  in  the 
lava  rock.  Station  9  has  a  small 
shrine  known  as  Mukai  Sengen, 
that  is,  the  Goddess  of  Fuji's  Wel- 
come, intimating  to  the  weary 
wayfarer  that  he  is  approaching  the 
goddess's  sanctnm. 

Approjcimate  heights  of  the  Stations. 

PT. 

Subaehiri 2,620 

I  Jma-gaeshi 4,410 

Ko-Mitake 6,430 

No.  2   Station 7,560 


4 

5 

0 

7 
8 

y 


8.420 

8.570 

9.400 

9,450 

9,800 

10,200 

10,990 

11,640 

Summit 12,100 

The  descent  as  far  as  No.  8  is  the 
.same  as  the  ascent.  At  No.  8  it 
diverges  to  the  r.  down  a  glissade 
(Jap.  hashlri)  of  loose  sand,  over 
which  one  may  skim  at  such  a  rate 
as  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the 
forest  in  no  more  than  2  hours  from 
the  summit.  None  of  the  huts  are 
l^assed  on  the  way.  Ko-Mitake  is 
about  15  min.  further  on  thrcwgh 
the  wood. 


3. — Ascent  prom  Gotemba. 

Gotemba  Station  {Inn,  Fuji-ya) 
stands  1  mile  from  the  old  vill.  of 
the  same  name.  A  direct  way 
leads  up  the  mountain  from  the 
station  by  what  is  called  the  Naka- 
bata  route.  On  this  side  horses 
should  be  engaged  for  the  first  2J 
hrs.  of  the  ascent  across  an  open 
and  gently  rising  country.  This 
takes  one  beyond  Uma-gaeshi,  where 
horses  are  supposed  to  be  left,  to 
Tarobo,  (so  called  from  a  goblin 
who  is  there  worshipped),  where 
they  are  generally  left.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  difficidty  in  riding  as 
far  as  No.  2  station.  The  distances 
of  this  first  port  of  the  ascent  ate 
given  as  follows : — 


GOTEMBA  to :  Ri  Oho  M. 

Nakabata 1  8    3j 

Uma-gaeshi 2  —    5 

Tardbo 28    2 

Total    4  —  lOi 


\ 


No.  2  station  45  min.  more. 

Basha  are  also  available  as  far  as 
a  tea-shed  called  Ichi-ri-maisu,  2  ri 
from  Gotemba,  and,  if  required,  will 
await  one's  return  at  Uma-gaeshi. 
Staves  such-  as  those  mentioned 
under  the  Subashiri  ascent  are  sold 
at  Tarobo.  The  best  huts  are  Nos. 
5,  6,  8,  and  the  top. 

From  Ko.  3  to  5  the  path  skirts 
Hoei-zan,  where  the  steep  portion 
of  the  ascent  begins.  The  first  lava 
crops  out  after  No.  5,  affording 
better  foothold.  At  No.  6,  a  patli 
turns  ofE  to  Hoei-zan.  Above  No. 
8,  the  climb  becomes  more  fatigu- 
ing, being  now  over  loose  cinders. 
At  No.  10 — the  toj) — there  are  three 
stone  huts,  fairly  roomy  and  com- 
fortable. Should  they  all  be  oc- 
cupied by  pilgrims,  the  traveller 
must  walk  round  to  the  huts  on  the 
Subashiri  side  of  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  about  J  m.  distant. 

The  descent  is  the  same  as  the 
ascent  as  far  as  No.  7,  whence  by  a 
glissade  down  to  No.  2  J  in  less  than 
1  hr.  From  Tar6b5  onwards,  the 
descent  will  occupy  nearly  as  much 
time  as  was  required  for  tiie  ascent. 
The  entire  journey  down  from  the 
summit  to  Gotemba  station  can  bo 
accomplished  in  5  hrs. 

4. — Ascent  prom  Yoshida. 

Yoshida  is  an. unusually  long 
village,  divided  into  an  upper  por- 
tion {Kami'Yoshida)  and  a  lower 
portion  {Shimo-Yoshida).  From 
Kami  Yoshida  {Inn,  Osakabe),  the 
way  to  Uma-gaeshi,  the  2nd  stotion, 
as  far  as  which  it  is  possible  to  ride, 
leads  up  an  avenue.  Tbs^  ^ciisg^5fs?t 
edge  ot  \3aa  lQt«eX»S&  TiSi\.  ojssisiis^''^^ 
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route  than  on  the  Subashiri  side, 
but  there  Is  more  shade. — ^People 
staying  at  Shoji  had  best  choose 
this  ascent ;  but  they  need  not 
actually  go  into  Yoshida  Till.,  as 
another  path  leading  up  from  E.  of 
Narusawa  joins  the  Yoshida  path 
on  the  mountain  side.  They  must 
sleep  at  Ko-]VIitake,  where  there  is  a 
good  hut,  as  the  cxjiedition  is  too 
long  for  one  day. 

5. — Ascent  fp.om  Mubayama. 

From  Murayama  {Inn,  Fuji- 
masa)  to  Hachiman,  "which  is  the 
Uma-gaesldy  or  "riding  limit"  on 
this  side,  is  a  distance  of  3  ri  8  chb. 
Thence  onward  it  is  necessary  to 
walk.  Of  the  various  stations,  No.  5 
is  the  most  to  be  recommended, 
though  all  are  fair,  the  ascent  from 
Murayama  having  loug  been  that 
most  patronised  by  the  native 
pilgrims,  and  therefore  styled  the 
Omote-guchi,  or  Front  Entrance,  to 
the  mountain.  This  ascent,  though 
long,  has  the  advantage  of  offering 
more  shade  than  the  others  and  an 
absence  of  loose  cinders.  Some 
experienced  climbers  therefore 
recommend  going  up  this  way,  and 
returning  on  the  steejier  Subashiri 
side.  The  chief  drawback  is  the 
length  of  time  (3}  hrs.)  required  to 
reach  Murayama  from  Suzukawa. 

G. — Summit  op  Fuji. 

The  Summit  of  the  mountain 
consists  of  a  series  of  peaks  sur- 
rounding the  crater,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  not  far  short  of  2,000  ft. 
The  descent  into  it,  down  the  loose 
talus  of  rock  and  cinders  close  to 
the  huts  at  the  top  of  the  Mura- 
yama ascent,  is  easy ;  still  it  is 
advisable  to  take  a  guide.  The 
bottom  is  reached  in  ^  hr.  The 
floor,  which  is  formed  of  cinders, 
inclines  slightly  from  W.  to  E.,  and 
is  intersected  by  small  stream-beds, 
which  at  the  E.  end  terminate 
among  the  loosely  piled  lava  masses 


forming  the  core  of  the  moontaiii. 
All  round,  except  where  the  descent 
is  made,  rise  precipitous  rocky 
walls,  from  which  large  pieces 
detach  themselves  from  time  to 
time  with  a  loud  cracking  sound 
like  musketry.  On  the  W.  side, 
immediately  under  Ken-ga-mine, 
there  is  usually  a  large  snow-slope, 
llie  depth  of  the  crater  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  416  ft.,  548 
ft.,  and  584  ft.  The  return  to  the 
edge  will  occupy  about  f  hr. 

Before  dawn  the  pilgrims  betake 
themselves  to  Ken-ga-minej  to  await 
the  sun's  rising.  As  soon  as  the 
orb  appears,  they  greet  it  devoutly 
with  muttered  prayers  and  the 
nibbing  of  rosaries. 

Ken-ga-mine  commands  a  mar- 
vellously extensive  view.  To  the 
S.  stretches  the  Gulf  of  Surnga, 
shut  in  on  the  E.  by  the  lofty 
peninsula  of  Izu,  and  confined  on 
the  W.  by  Mio-no-l^Iatsubara  at  the 
end  of  the  long  range  dividing  the 
valley  of  the  Abel^wa  from  that 
of  the  Fujikawa.  S.  W.  is  the 
broad  pebbly  bed  of  the  Fujikawa, 
its  course  above  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  T5kaido  being  hidden 
by  the  lower  hills.  Westwards  are 
seen  all  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
border  range  of  Koshu  and  Shin- 
shu,  beginning  with  the  granite 
peak  of  Koma-ga-take  and  its 
lesser  neighbours,  Jizo  and  H6- 
6-zan,  then  the  three  summits 
of  Shirane,  the  Koma-ga-take 
of  Shinshu  rising  between  the 
Tenryu-gawa  and  the  Kisogawa, 
and  so  on  to  Ena-san  in  Mino  and 
the  top  of  Shichimen-zan  raen 
Minobu.  Further  to  the  r.,  ex- 
tending northwards,  comes  the 
great  range  dividing  far-off  Hida 
from  Shinshu,  amongst  whose 
peaks  may  be  distinguished  Nori- 
kura,  l^ari-ga-take,  and,  further 
remote  in  Etchu,  the  volcanic 
summits  of  Tateyama.  Gradually 
moving  E.  again,  along  the  north- 
ern horizon,  we  distinguish  the 
mountains  near  Nagano, — ^Ken-no- 
mine  and  the   extinct  volcano  of 
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MySko-zan.  Nearer  in  the  fore- 
gionnd  rise  the  numerons  snin- 
mits  of  Yatsu-ga-take ;  and  then 
glancing  further  N.,  we  perceive 
Asama-yama's  smoking  crater,  the 
mountains  about  the  Mikuni  Pass, 
and  next,  all  the  Nikko  mountains, 
— Shirane,  Nantai-zan  and  lesser 
peaks.  E.  of  Yatsu-ga-take  is  seen 
Kimpu-zan,  easily  recognised  by  its 
rounded  shoulder  and  the  pillar  of 
rock  at  the  summit ;  then  Yakushi 
and  Mitsumine  in  Chichibu,  till 
the  eye  loses  itself  in  a  confusion  of 
lower  ridges.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
crater,  from  almost  any  point  that 
may  be  chosen,  a  prospect  less 
extensive  indeed,  but  surpassing 
this  in  beauty,  meets  our  gaze. 
Far  away  across  the  plain,  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  the  double  top  of 
Tsukuba  in  Hitachi,  while  further 
S.  we  descry  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Tokyo  plain,  with  T5ky6  lying  far 
up  the  bay;  then  in  succession 
Capes  Sagami  and  SunosaM,  Vries 
Island,  the  Gulf  of  Sagami,  and 
nearer  in  the  foreground  beautiful 
Lake  Hakone  peacefully  embosom- 
ed among  green  hills. 

On  but  few  days  in  the  season 
will  the  whole  panorama  here 
described  be  clearly  visible.  "  Nor 
will  the  pilgrim  be  wholly 
fortunate  unless  he  sees  the 
superb  cloud  effects  which  the 
mountain  affords.  These  are  most 
likely  to  be  enjoyed  in  ordinary 
summer  weather,  between  noon 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
they  are  truly  magmficent.  TTie 
summit  of  the  mountain  remains 
clear,  but  its  shoulders  and  waist 
are  surrounded  by  billowy  masses 
of  dense  white  vajwur  of  indescrib- 
able splendour.  Here  and  there  a 
momentary  break  may  permit  a 
glimpse  of  the  earth  beneath;  but 
usually  nothing  can  be  seen  land- 
ward but  this  vast  ocean  of  cloud, 
amid  which  the  peak  stands  as  the 
only  island  in  the  world.  Turning 
seaward,  the  ocean  itself  can  be 
seen  over  the  circumambient 
vapour,  and  affords  a  striking  con- 
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trast  to  the  turmoil  and  restless 
change  of  form  of  the  clouds  them- 
selves." 

A  curious  phenomenon  may  also 
sometimes  be  witnessed  at  sunrise 
or  sunset.  As  the  sun's  rays  appear 
above  the  horizon,  or  vanish 
below  it,  the  shadow  of  Fuji 
is  thrown  in  deep  outline  on 
the  clouds  and  mist,  which  at  that 
hour  clothe  the  range  of  mountains 
to  the  west.  The  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon commonly  known  as  the 
"Spectre  of  the  Brocken,"  may  be 
seen  from  the  lip  of  the  crater  at 
sunrise  or  sunset  under  favourable 
conditions  of  mist.  The  spectator 
beholds  his  enormously  magnified 
and  transfigured  self, — ^his  head  the 
centre  of  a  circular  bow  or  halo, 
with  the  prismatic  colours  in  con- 
centric rings. 

Descending  again  from  Ken-ga- 
mine, the  path  passes  under  it,  and 
just  above  the  steep  talus  called 
Oya  fihtrazu  Ko  shirazu  ("  Heedless 
of  Parent  or  Child"),  from  the 
notion  that  x>60pl6  i^^  danger  of 
falling  over  the  edge  of  the  crater 
would  not  heed  even  their  nearest 
relatives  if  sharers  of  the  peril. 
The  name  occurs  in  similarly  peril- 
ous places  in  many  jrnrts  of  Jajmn. 
Continuing  N.,  the  path  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  cone,  passing  a  huge 
and  precipitous  gorge  which  ap- 
I)ears  to  extend  downwards  to  the 
very  base  of  the^mountain.  This 
gorge  is  called  Osawa^  the  lower 
limit  of  which  may  be  some  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  or  only  half-way  from 
the  summit.  Passing  across  the 
flank  of  the  J?ai-iica,  or  "  Thunder 
Eock,"  the  path  goes  outside  the  cra- 
ter wall,  ascends  the  Shaka  no  Wari- 
ishi  ("Shaka's  Cleft  Eock"),  and 
leaving  Shaka-ga-take — the  second 
loftiest  peak — ^behind,  descends  to 
the  Kimmei-sui  ("Famous  Golden 
Water  "),  a  spring  of  ice-cold  water 
situated  on  the  flat  shelf  between 
the  N.  edge  of  the  crater  and  the 
outer  wall.    Asc^TiScec^  -w^jccsi.^  ^5^ 
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and  Siibashiri,  and  reaches  a  torii 
commanding  the  best  view  of  the 
crater.  It  then  turns  again  to  the 
1.,  and  goes  outside  the  wall  of  the 
crater,  underneath  Kicnnnon-ga- 
take.  Here  the  interesting  phe- 
nomenon may  be  observed  of  steam 
still  issuing  tom  the  soil  in  several 
places,  one  of  which  is  close  to  the 
path,  while  another  lies  near  at 
hand  on  the  1.,  about  50  ft.  down 
the  exterior  of  the  cone,  and  a  third 
is  seen  immediately  underneath  a 
wall  of  rock  50  yards  ahead.  A  few 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  heat  is 
great  enough  to  boil  an  egg. 
Beyond  this  point,  the  path  crosses 
a  depression  known  as  Seishi-ga- 
kubo,  ascends  E.  the  Sai-no-kawara, 
which  is  dotted  with  cairns  raised 
in  honour  of  Jiz5,  descends  to 
the  Oim-mei-sui  ("Famous  Silver 
Water,")  at  the  top  of  the  Gotemba 
ascent,  and  passing  under  the  low 
peak  named  Koma-ga-take,  reaches 
the  huts  at  the  top  of  the  path  from 
Murayama.  Between  this  last 
point  and  Ken-ga-mine,  is  a  small 
crater  named  Konoshiro-ga-ike,  ac- 
cessible from  the  N.  The  total 
distance  round  the  large  crater  is 
popularly  said  to  be  1  n,  or 
2i  miles;  but  this  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration.  An  interesting  hour 
may  be  devoted  to  making  the 
circuit,  which  will  allow  for  pauses 
at  all  the  best  points  of  view. 

7. — CuRouiT  OP  Fuji  half-way  up. 
(  ChOdo-Meguei.  ) 

This  walk  is  a  favourite  with 
native  lovers  of  the  picturesque ; 
for  it  is  easy,  and  commands  a 
splendid  panoramic  view  over  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
which  gradually  unfolds  itself 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  as 
he  moves  along.  The  path  en- 
circles Fuji  at  heights  varying  from 
9,490  ft.  on  the  Gotemba  side 
(which  it  intersects  at  station  No.  6) 
to  7,450  ft.  on  the  Yoshida  side. 
i3f  is   best   to   turn   to  the  1.   on 


starting  from  the  above-mentioned 
No.  6  station,  because  the  path 
descends  a  rapid  slope  of  loose  sand 
from  the  ridgo  of  Hoei-zan  towards 
the  W.,  which  would  be  very  fatigu- 
ing if  taken  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  path  proceeds  along  the 
narrow  ridge  of  Hoei-zan,  turns 
down  into  Sie  deep  hollow  formed 
by  the  eruption  of  1707-8,  crosses 
the  ridge  at  its  further  side  to  a 
broad  plateau  strewn  with  the 
cast-off  sandals  of  pilgrims,  and 
climbs  steeply  to  hut  No.  5  on  the 
Mmayama  ascent.  It  then  con- 
tinues W.  over  dykes  of  lava  until 
it  reaches  the  great  Osawa  ravine, 
and,  descending  the  mountain  to 
the  1.  of  the  huge  mass  of  lava 
which  here  projects  over  the 
chasm,  passes  through  a  wood  of 
larches  and  rhododendrons  to  the  S. 
edge  of  the  ravine,  which  is  now 
crossed.  The  path  onward  lies 
alternately  through  the  wood  and 
over  the  bare  northern  side  of  the 
cone  to  the  prettily  situated  temple 
of  Ko-Mitakey  where  a  good  hut 
affords  accommodation  for  the 
night.  Shortly  beyond  this  point 
the  path  divides,  the  r.  branch, 
which  should  be  taken,  leading  to 
No.  5 J  on  the  Yoshida  ascent, 
whence  Lake  Yamanaka  is  well 
seen  almost  due  E.  Turning  off 
1.  at  No.  6,  the  path  winds  over 
the  lava  dykes  to  No.  5  on  the 
Subashiri  ascent,  and  then  by  a 
gentle  gradient  back  to  our  start- 
ing-point. The  time  required  for 
the  entire  circuit  is  from  7  to  8  hrs. 


Haute  9. — Round  the  Base  of  Fuji  to  ShdjL 
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ROUTE  9. 


1.  Round  the  Base  of  Fuji  to 
Lake  Shoji,  and  the  Rapids  op 
THE  Fujikawa.  2.  Waterfalls 
OF  Kami-Ide.    3.  Ashitaka-yama. 

1 . — Shoji. 

Itinerary. 

GOTEMBA  to :—  Bi  Chb  M. 

Subashiri {rp    ^3  7i 

Kami-Yoshida  f  -^^^5    22  13 J 

Fnnatsu 1      1    2l 

Nagahama  (1 J  hr.  by 

boat    across    Lake 

Kawaguchi)   Nisbi- 

no-Timi  15     1 

Nemba  (1  hr.  by  boat 

across  Lake  Nishi- 

no-umi,    two   men 

necessary) 
ShajiLake 1    11    3^ 

SHOJI  Hotel  (i  hr.  by 
boat)  or  on  foot 
round  Lake  1     —    2} 

Total  12    13  30i 

Plus  2J  hrs.  boat. 

From  Shpji  to  Yoka-ichiba,  1 
day  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  in 
kago.  From  Yoka-ichiba,  J  day 
in  boat  (price  for  private  boat 
6  yen  in  1907  for  one  or  two 
passengers,  and  50  sen  extra  for 
each  additional  passenger)  to  Iwa- 
buchi  on  the  Tokaido  Railway. 
Yoshida  can  be  reached  the  first 
night,  even  if  the  start  bo  made 
from  Miyanoshita.  Shoji  is  an 
easy  haK-day  from  Yoshida,  of 
alternate  walking  and  boating. 

[An  alternative  way  f lom  Yoshida 
to  Sh5ji  for  pedestrians  or 
horsemen  avoids  the  Lakes, 
and  leads  via  Narusawa,  about 
12  miles.  Though  less  pretty, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  in  stormy 
weather.] 

There  is  a  tramway  from  Gotem- 
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ba  station  {Inn,  Fuji-ya)  vi»i  5it6a- 
shiri  {InUy  Yoneyama)  and  the 
Kago-zaka  Pass  to  Kami-Yoshida 
{Inn,  Osakabe).  A  special  car  costs 
8J  yen  (1907).  Though  very  poor 
and  slow — 5J  hrs. — ,  all  but  sturdy 
walkers  should  avail  themselves  of 
it.  On  the  way  from  Yoshida  to 
Shoji  via  the  Lakes,  jinrikishas 
can  be  taken  as  far  as  Funatsu 
{Inn,  Naka-ya,  on  the  water-side)  the 
other  non-boating  portions  must  be 
walked,  unless  previous  arrange- 
ments be  made  to  have  horses 
waiting. 

The  special  charm  of  this  route 
lies  in  the  continuous  near  views 
of  Fuji.  Lovely,  too,  are  the  chain 
of  lakes  that  half  encircle  the  great 
mountain's  base,  the  forest  covering 
the  lava  flow  on  its  N.  "W.  slope, 
and  the  Fujikawa  with  its  rapids. 
The  Foreign  Hotel  crowning  the 
little  peninsula  of  Unosaki  at  Shoji 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  lake  (3,160  ft.  above 
sea-level),  op]X)site  the  village. 
There  is  no  reason  for  visiting  this 
latter,  which,  hke  most  of  the 
neighbouring  hamlets,  is  squalid. 
A  boat  sent  from  the  Hotel  obviates 
the  necessity  of  passing  through 
it.  Shoji  affords  bathing  in 
summer,  skating  in  winter,  and 
a  great  variety  of  walks  amidst 
unrivalled  scenery.  Most  notable 
is  the  marvellous  panorama  from  a 
hill,  1  hr.  climb  behind  the  hotel. 
An  interesting  half-day's  expedition 
is  to  a  remarkable  Ice  Cave  {Kgri- 
ana),  which  long  lay  hidden  in  the 
dense  forest  growth  on  Fuji's  slope 
at  a  height  of  3,750  ft.  The  dimen- 
sions are  : — length,  568  ft.;  average 
width,  36i  ft.;  height,  32  ft.  The 
floor  is  solid  ice  of  unknown 
thickness.  At  the  far  end  are  a 
number  of  beautiful  icicles,  and  an 
unexplored  cavity  down  which 
the  wind  constantly  rushes.  Two 
smaller  ice  caves  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood,  besides  anotVsftx- 
cave  in  whic"^  Y«fe^  ^ivJ^  ^^^^a.^ 

time. 
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[Shoji  may  also  be  reached  from 
T5ky5  by  the  Central  Kailway 
(see  Rte.  31),  eitlier  alighting  at 

Ozukiy  whence  tram  to  Yoshida 
(12J  m.),  and  so  on  as  above,  or 
by  continuing  on  in  the  train 
to  K5fu  and  walking  thence 
over  the  steep  but  picturesque 
Uhaguchi-toge  and  Onna-tdge 
(7 J  ri).  The  2  ri  over  the  plain 
from  Kofu  to  the  vill.  of  Uba- 
guchi  can  be  done  in  jinriMsha 
(conf.  map  of  K5fu).] 

On  leaving  Shoji,  pedestrians  go 
one  way, — over  the  hill  mentioned 
above, — ^riders  go  another,  1  ri 
longer,  through  the  forest ;  both  via 
Ixike  Motosiij  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Fuji's  lakes.  At  Furuseki  again, 
there  is  a  choice  of  ways, — ^an  upper 
road  1  n  shorter  over  a  steep  Ml, 
and  a  lower  one  down  the  valley, 
passing  through  Ichinofie.  The  two 
unite  further  down.  The  total  dis- 
tance is  thus  5,  6,  or  7  7%  according 
to  circumstances.  The  river  is 
reached  at  Tambara,  whence  it 
is  a  short  drop  down  to  Yoka- 
leJiiba  {Inn,  Wakao-ya)  on  the 
op]X)site  bank.  There  is  also  a 
good  inn  (Matsuzaka-ya)  at  Kiri-isJd, 
a  little  higher  up  the  stream. — ^For 
a  description  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Fujikawa  and  for  the  temples  of 
Minobu,  where  a  spare  day  may 
well  be  spent,  see  Rte.  31,  Sect.  4. 

2. — Kami-Ide. 

Itinerary. 

SHOJI  to :—  Ei  Chb  M. 

Motosu 17  3 

Nebara 1      4  2i 

Hito-ana  2      4  5f 

Kami-Ide 18  3 

Omiya 3      8  7| 

Suzukawa    3    —  7} 

Total 11    31  29 


This  alternative  way  of  reaching 
^Iie    ToJmido   Bailwny  from   Shoji 


offers  attractions  differing  from 
those  of  the  previous  section.  It  is 
recommended  whenever  heavy  rains 
make  the  rapids  of  the  Fujikawa 
dangerous.   The  distance  from  Shoji 

to  Omiya  mxist  be  done  on  foot  or 
horseback.  Omiya  is  connected 
with  Suzukawa  station  by  a  shabby 
but  swift  little  tramcar. 

Emerging  from  the  forest,  and 
skirting  Lake  Motosu,  we  emerge 
on  the  open  moor  which  occupies 
the  whole  western  slope  of  Fuji. 
The  caue  of  UUo-ana  is  hardly 
worth  turning  aside  to  see.  A 
better  plan  for  pedestrians,  though 
somewhat  longer,  is  to  abandon 
the  highway  about  1  ri  beyond 
Nebara,  striking  to  the  r.  across 
the  open  moor  to  reach  some 
remarkable  springs  {Mizu-moto)  at 
the  scattered  hamlet  of  I-no-kashira. 
These  gushing  springs,  which  are 
said  to  derive  their  origin  from 
Lake  Motosu,  the  fields  and  groves 
and  murmuring  brooks,  and  Fuji's 
perfect  symmetry  of  Bhajpe  from 
this  point  combine  to  form  a  lovely 
picture.  Following  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Shibakawa,  past  a 
pretty  cascade,  one  strikes  the  road 
leading  to  the  beautiful  wat«rfo,lls 
of  Shiraito,  which  are  precipitated 
over  a  wall  of  black  lava.  The  two 
largest,  some  85  ft.  in  height,  are 
called  respectively  O-daki  and  Me- 
dakif  or  the  Male  and  Female  Cas- 
cades, and  there  are  more  than 
forty  smaller  falls,  their  children. 
A  few  yards  off  another  stream 
forms  a  fine  cascade,  about  100  ft. 
high  and  30  ft.  wide,  called  Oto- 
dome,  lit.  "  noise-stopping." 

According  to  legend,  the  Soga  Brethren 
(p.  84),  when  on  their  way  to  wreak  venge- 
ance on  the  murderer  of  their  father, 
met  here,  one  coming  to  the  top  of  the 
fall,  the  other  to  the  bottom;  and  the 
waters"  ceased  their  roaring  to  enable 
them  to  hold  converse. 

Eight  cho  beyond  the  waterfalls, 
lies  tiie  vill.  of  Kami-Ide  (poor  inn). 
It  is  best  to  push  on  to  Omiya 
(//in,  Omiya-tei), — hasfia  available. 
About  1  ri  out  of  Kami-Ide,  but  off 
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the  road,  stands  an  interesting  old 
temple  of  the  Nichiren  sect,  called 
Daishdhnji. 

On  the  tram  journey  from  Omiya 
to  Suzukawa  some  large  paper  fac- 
tories are  passed  at  Iriyamase  and 
Temma. 

Suzukawa  (see  Route  23). 

3. — ASHITAKA-YAMA. 

A  pedestrian  desirous  of  complet- 
ing tiie  circuit  of  Fuji  literally  might 
ascend  Ashitaka-yama  from 
Hara  on  the  Tokaido  Railway ;  but 
the  inn  there  is  poor.  The  inns  at 
Numazu  are  good,  and  the  expe- 
dition thence  not  much  longer, 
namely,  a  short  day, — the  first  hour 
up  as  fer  as  Sakashita  by  jinriMsha 
with  2  men,  whence  on  foot  to  the 
summit,  which  affords  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  view.  The  descent 
to  Suyama  for  Gotemba  entails  too 
much  struggling  through  tall  bam- 
boo grass  to  be  recommended. 

Ashitaka-yama,  3,950  ft,  looks  higher 
owing  to  its  remarkable  shape,— two  peaks 
joined  saddle -wise.  Down  to  the  17  th 
century  wild  horses  herded  on  its  grassy, 
partly  forest -covered  slope ;  and  the  peas- 
antry still  believe  that  bamboo  grass 
gathered  on  its  summit  will  cure  all  the 
diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  heir.  A 
pilgrimage  is  made  to  the  ruinous  Shintd 
shrine  at  the  top  on  the  17th  January. 
The  8th  April  is  a  second  festival  day. 


ROUTE  10. 

Chichibu  and  the  Tempi^e  of 

MiTSUMINE. 

The  district  of  Chichibu  lies  in 
the  W.  comer  of  the  province  of 
Musashi,  separated  by  its  moun- 
tains from  the  provinces  of  Kotsuke 
on  the  N.  W.  and  Koshu  on  the  S. 
W.  The  principal  town,  Omiya 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
railwaj  station  of  the  same  name 
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nearer  Tokyo),  is  best  reached 
from  Tokyo  by  rail  to  Kumagai  (see 
p.  173),  whence  branch  line  in  1  hr. 
to  Hagure,  and  2  J  hrs.  by  jinrildsha. 
On  leaving  the  train,  the  lesser 
hills  of  the  Chichibu  range  are 
approached,  and  the  scenery  im- 
proves. Narrow  valleys  leading  up 
to  various  low  passes  are  entered, 
where  mountain,  rock,  forest,  and 
river  give  a  charm  to  the  scene. 

Omiya  {Inn,  Kado-ya)  stands 
close  to  Buko-mn,  4,360  ft.,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  district ; 
but  there  is  little  inducement  to 
climb  it,  as  the  forest  with  which 
it  is  clothed  shuts  out  almost  all 
view.  The  town  is  noted  for  its 
fairs,  which  are  largely  attended 
during  the  season  by  dealers  in  raw 
silk  and  cocoons. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Kagemorit  20  cho 
S.  W.  of  Omiya,  a  path  turns  oif  1., 
leading  in  J  hr.  to  a  temple  of 
Kwannon  called  Hashidate-deraf 
where  is  a  cave  considered  the 
wonder  of  the  country-side.  It 
consists  of  two  chief  ramifications 
in  the  limestone  rock.  Inspection, 
which  wiU  occupy  about  |  hr.,  is 
facilitated  by  means  of  ladders 
and  j)lanks.  The  stalactites  in  the 
cave  assume  a  variety  of  fantastic 
shapes,  to  which  names  mostly  con- 
nected with  Buddhism  are  given, 
such  as  the  Lotus-flower,  thXj 
Dragon's  Head  and  Tail,  the  Five 
Viscera,  etc.  A  guide  is  obtainable 
at  the  temple. 

Interesting  alike  for  its  beautiful 
surroundings  and  its  antiquity  is 
the  temple  on  Mitsumine-san,  a 
mountain  6  ri  to  the  S.  "W.  of  Omiya. 
A  good  jinrildsha  road  takes  one  as 
far  as  the  vill.  of  Niegawa,  3^  ri ;  the 
remainder  must  be  walked.  The 
cave  described  above  may  be  visited 
on  the  way  by  making  a  slight 
detour  (say  J  hr.),  that  is,  by  leaving 
the  road  at  !Kagemori,  and  rejoining 
it  again  a  few  cho  further  on,  close 
to  t£e  bridge  called  Fu^i-bvyj^ccs.  csvi«t 
the  Ataka^a,  xv.^  V^La  covxsefe  <^V^\ssg£v 
riveT  mos\,  oi  \3aft  ^o»-1  ^'^\    ^^?!^ 
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maufiB  a  fine  view,  with  Bnbd-ziin 
standing  ssntinel-like  at  (he  month 
of  the  vB}ley.  Thence  the  scenerj 
becomea  gmnder ;  the  path  keeps 
nlong  the  I.  bank,  rising  frequent); 
to  crofiH  the  Bpiirs  oE  the  hilla,  imd 
tlio  river  winds  ijictiireaiinBly 
Bmong  thickly  wooded  slopes  that 
rise  on  either  hand  (o  n  lie^ht  o£ 
about  1,000  ft.  A  remarkable  pro- 
jecting tock  hna  been  cut  thioi^i  at 
II  spot  called  Odahara.  shortly  after 
which  the  path  divetges  down  to  a, 
bridge  spannit^  tha  river.  On  the 
opposite  side  stimda  a  totii  at  the 
entrance  to  the  sacred  monntnm. 
An  aventte  of  cryptomerias  markn 
the  remainder  of  the  way  throi^h 
the  forest, — a  steep  climb  of  52  cM, 
with  rest-houses  at  intervnJa. 

The  temple  buildings  stami  in  a 
giOTe  of  liSty  chawmcyparis  trees, 
cloee  by  the  upper  Imii  at  a  he^;ht 
of  3,000  ft.  above  the  aea. 

The  (OUDdBtlDtl  ot  tblH  temple  le  refer- 
rert  to  the  legendiryepocli,  Tam»lo-take 
(m  p.  m),  on  hia  eigieaitioo  to  BUlidiie 

way,  andX'hiYo'^raBd  a^hml^to  be 
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Some  noble  cryptomorina  gnard 
the  approach  to  the  main  temple,  in 
front  of  which  the  huge  wooden  lan- 
tern r.  and  the  boilding  over  the 
holy-water  cistern  1.  ai«  a  mass  of 
.latvings  of  Chinese  figures,  and 
birds  and  beasts.  No  less  admi- 
rable, though  more  weather-beaten. 


1  the  e 
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the  temple  Itself.  The  interior 
has  been  emptied  of  its  elaborate 
■SadH&iat   fanutiiie   to   make   way 


for  the  simple  requirements  of 
Shinto — drams  and  mirrors.  The 
shrine  on  the  r,  is  dedicated  to 
Vamato-tuke,  that  on  the  I.  to 
Euni-toko-tachi,  while  there  at« 
nnmerone  subsidiary  shrines  to 
lesser  deities.  The  qaadrai^nlaT 
building  further  1.  serves  for  the 
accommodation  of  pilgrims.  The 
traveller  who  presents  a  soitablc 
gift  of  money  on  arrival,  will  be 
made  comfortable  and  regaled  with 
vegetarian  food.  Beyond  this 
again  stand  the  temple-offices,  the 
priests'  dwellings,  etc.  One  of 
these  latter— the  Daisho4n — de- 
serves inspection  for  the  sake  of  its 
br^htly  painted  fiisuma  of  Chinese 
Hcenes  on  a  gold  ground  by  Bokkei. 
The  temple  godown  also  holds 
many  art  treasuies.  The  Olaisha 
lies  30  chi)  higher  up  the  mountain, 
bat  affords  little  view. 

On  the  return  joorney  the  visitor 
should  take  the  Ifra-miihi,  or  Back 
Way.  which  is  less  steep  and  more 
open  than  the  front  approach.  It 
leads  past  the  pnmping  station 
n'hich  snpphes  the  temple  with 
water,  and  rejoins  the  main  road  U> 
Omiya  at  n  point  higher  up  the 
uoTuse  of  the  Arakawa. 

Enthnsiastio  walkers  may,  in- 
stead of  returning  the  way  they 
came,  proceed  over  the  Karizaka- 
io'/e  to  Kofu.  The  distance  is 
estimated  at  20  ri  from  Mitsumine. 
The  first  day's  walk  shotdd  end  at 
Od/iki;  the  neit  will  include  the 
portion  locally  known  as  Haehi-ri 
Matcho,  which  is  ft  distance  of  8  ri 
8  (hh  without  a  sign  of  habitation 
till  Kumagaita  is  reached,  where  the 
second  night  is  spent ;  the  third 
day  will  take  one  easily  into  Kofn, 
This  trip  is  only  feasible  in  summer. 
Or  else  Ilikavxi.  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tamngawa  (see  lionto 
31),  about  II  ri  from  Omiya,  may 
be  reached  from  that  town  by  a 
lonely  moantain  path  over  the 
Seiigea-tUge  and  the  Xippnra-1og>'. 
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ROUTE  11. 

Fbom  Tokyo  to  Takasaki  and 
Kabxhzawa. 

bhimonita.    maebashi.    isobe. 

MYOai-SAN. 


S  -  o 

Names 

of 
StationB 

Remarks 

TOKYO  (Ueno) 

lim. 
2} 

Nippori  Jet. 

Tabata  Jet. 

4 

Oji 

(Up      trains 

6i 

Akabane  Jet 

\  change  for 
(     Yokohama. 

10 

Warabi 

122 

Urawa 

161 

Omiya  Jot ■ 

(ForNikkoand 
i     the  North. 

215 

Ageo 

24 
23 

•m 

Okegawa 
Kdnoati 

(Alight  for 
(    caves. 

Fukiage 

38 

Kumagai 

45 

Fnkaya 

5U 

Honjo 

53] 

Jimbo  Iiara 

66. 

Shimmachi 

co; 

Kuragano 

,  Change        for 
Karuizawa. 

63 

TAKASAKI  Jet.. 

J     Some  trains 
change     for 

64^ 
69 

lizaka 

V     Maebashi. 

Annaka 

74 

Tsobe 

77i 

Matsnida 

{Alight  for 
\     Myogi-san. 

81 

Tokogawa 

84 

Knma-no-taira 

88 

KARUIZAWA 

This  line  closely  foUows  the 
first  stages  of  the  old  Nakasendo 
(Boute  2i),  and  is  flat  and  nnin- 
teresting  as  far  as  Takasaki;  but 
in  clear  weather  distant  views 
of  mountains  are  obtained  all 
aloi^  the  route.  Fuji  is  visible  1. 
until  shut  out  by  the  Chiohibu 
range ;  to  the  near  r.  rises  Tsukuba 
with  its  twin  summits,  then  Nan- 
tai-zan  and  the  other  Nikkd  moun- 
tains to  the  extreme  r.  behind  a 
lower  range;  Ak^Hsan  is  to  be 
dMtii^aiBbed   by  its  wide  gXMvy 


base,  crowned  by  numerous  peaks. 
On  approaching  Takasaki,  the 
square  mass  of  the  Haruna  group 
comes  in  "sight  ahead  to  the  r.,  while 
on  the  1.,  also  ahead,  the  cliffs  of 
Myogi  stand  out  Hke  the  walls  of  a 
huge  fortress.  Smoking  Asama  is 
a  prominent  object  ahead  to  the  r. 
during  the  whole  journey  till  the 
very  foot  of  the  pass  at  Yokogawa, 
which  it  overtops. 

Urawa  {Inn,  Yamaguchi-ya)  is 
the  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
Saitama,  which  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Musashi. 

Omiya  {Inn,  Takashima-ya,  in 
public  garden,  Europ.  dishes).  An 
avenue  of  1  mile  in  length  leads 
to  HUcaioa  Jinja,  the  chief  Shintd 
temple  of  Musashi,  situated  in 
grounds  that  have  been  turned 
into  a  public  garden.  The  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
honour  of  Susano-o  by  Yamato- 
tako  (see  p.  86)  on  his  return  from 
subduing  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Eastern  Japan. 

K5nosu.  For  a  description  of 
the  caves  near  this  place,  see  p.  142. 

Kunxagai  {Inn,  Sbimizu-ya) 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  silk  and 
cotton. 

Shimmaclii  {Inn,  Saitama-ya) 
also  is  a  large  sUk-i^roducing  town. 

Takasaki  {Inn,  Takasaki-kwan, 
at  station)  was  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  a  Daimyo,  and  is  still  an 
important  industrial  centre.  A 
tramway  leads  hence  to  Shibukawa 
for  Ikao. — A  miniature  railway  of 
21  miles  in  length  runs  hence  to 
Tomioka  {Inn,  Yamato-ya),  a  thriv- 
ing silk  mart,  and  to  Shimonita 
{Inn,  Sugihara),  a  tidy  little  town 
standing  among  the  lower  spurs  of 
the  mountains  amidst  delightful 
scenery.  Iron  ore  is  worked  here. 

[A  railway  branches  oflE  here  to 
Maebashi,  6  miles,  where  it 
meets   the   Byomd  line   from 
Oyama  (see  Route  15>\.    ^l^abR*- 
baft\\i  i,Iuu,  ^Koshri^N  "^f^;^^ 

seat   ot  fw   «cee.\.  T>««£^^^>  ^ 
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now  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  Gumma,  and  an 
emporium  of  the  silk  tiade, 
one  of  the  best  qualities  of  raw 
sUk  being  named  after  this 
town.  A  market  is  held  six 
times  monthly.  To  the  N. 
rises  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Akagi-san,  to  the  W.  the 
curious  group  of  mountains 
collectively  called  Haruna,  on 
the  N.  E.  flank  of  which  are 
situated  the  favourite  baths  of 
Ikao,  described  in  Koute  13. 
The  brick  enclosure  seen  r. 
just  before  entering  Maebashi 
is  one  of  the  largest  conmct 
prisons  in  Japan,  whose  wall 
20  ft.  high  encloses  11  acres  of 
land.  The  big  river  crossed  is 
the  Tonegawa.] 

lizuka  is  a  station  at  the  W.  end 
of  Takasaki,  some  distance  from 
the  business  part  of  the  town. 

Isobe  {Inns,  H5rai-kwan,  and 
others)  is  a  watering-place  with  a 
salt  spring  lying  in  a  wide  valley 
not  quite  1,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Exposed  as  it  is  on  all 
sides,  it  is  neither  mild  in  winter 
nor  cool  in  summer. 

Matsuida  {Inn,  Sushi-ya)  is  the 
station  to  alight  at  for  a  visit  to  the 
wonderful  rocky  peaks  that  crown 
My5gi-san.  It  lies  about  1  n  by 
jinrikisha  from  the  small  vill.  of 

"M-jogi  {Inns,  Hishi-ya,  Kambe- 
ya),  the  best  place  to  stay  at  to 
inspect  the  rocks. 

The  Bhrine  at  Mydgi  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  13th  abbot  of  Enryakuji, 
a  temple  on  Hiei-zan  near  Kyoto,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  (A.D.  898- 
930).  retired  here  to  mourn  over  the 
endden  downfall  and  banishment  of  his 
pupil,  the  famous  Sugawara-no-Michizane. 
After  his  death,  he  was  deified  under 
the  title  of  Myogi  Dai  Gongen.  Over  two 
centuries  ago,  a  fresh  access  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  his  devotees  was  the  cause  of  the 
shrine  being  rebuilt  in  the  grand  style  of 
which  traces  still  remain.  It  is  now  in 
charge  of  Shintd  priests. 

Tbe     temple     stands     a     short 
distance  above  the  village,  in  the 


midst  of  a  grove  of  magnificent 
cryptomerias.  The  Oka-no-in  lies 
25  cho  further  up  the  mountain,  and 
above  this  point  the  cliSs  are  near- 
ly perpendicular.  A  rocky  cave, 
formed  by  a  huge  block  resting 
in  a  fissure,  contains  an  image  of 
the  god.  On  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  jutting  peaks  near  the  Oku- 
no-in,    is    the    enormous    Chinese 

character  ^f^  {dai),  "great,"  whose 

dimensions  are  stated  at  30  ft.  by 
20  ft.  It  is  constructed  of  thin 
bamboos,  tied  together  and  cov- 
ered with  strips  of  paper,  the 
votive  offerings  of  pilgrims,  which 
give  it  the  appearance  from  below 
of  being  painted  white.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  weird  and 
romantic.  From  the  bosom  of  a 
gloomy  grove  rise  innumerable 
rocky  pinnacles,  which  gradually 
increase  in  height  around  a  lofty 
central  peak,  the  whole  vaguely 
recalling  the  front  of  some  colossal 
Gothic  cathedral. 

Dr.  Naumann  describes  MyCgi-san  as  a 
system  of  grand,  acute-edged,  deeply  ser- 
rated dykes,  apparently  radiating  from  a 
common  centre,  whose  highest  summit  is 
about  3.880  ft.  in  height.  Probably  it  is 
the  skeleton  of  a  very  old  volcano. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Jagged 
ridge  {Hahu-un-zan)  rising  directly 
above  the  vill.  is  called  Myogi  Jlnja 
Ghojo ;  the  S.  wing  is  KirJcei-san, 
v/ith  KintO'san  lying  between  the 
two.  The  Fade-iwa,  or  '*  Pen  Rock," 
is  a  conspicuous  projection  belong- 
ing to  Kinkei-san  and  forming  the 
N.W.  termination  of  this  dyke.  Its 
ascent  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Three  days  may  profitably  be 
devoted  to  the  various  exi)edition8 
around  Myogi-san.  First  day: — ^to 
Daikoku-san,  the  way  there  leading 
over  the  pass  between  Einkei-san 
and  Einto-san,  and  taking  1^  hr. 
from  the  village.  (The  leeches  with 
which  the  wood  swarms  are  apt  to 
be  troublesome.)  A  natural  curio- 
sity passed  on  the  way  is  Ichi  no 
Sekimon,  lit.,  the  First  Stone  Gate, 
vrMch    coub^Va  ot  «k  ^^T^<Q»i  «l&b 


of  rock  Bome  180  ft.  Uigli.  240  It. 
wide  at  the  baae,  and  18  ft.  thick, 
widi  an  arched  opecing  90  ft.  high 
and  SO  ft.  wide.  M  no  Sekinum,  and 
so  on  down  to  Rokn  ito  Sekimon, 
lUEildi^  six  altogethet,  are  einiilar 
cnriositieB.  Thioogh  the  last  named 
it  ia  necessary  to  craw]  on  bauds 
and  Jtneea,  The  Hige-suH-Uca,  or 
"  Beard-ahaving  Rock,"  ia  a  slender 
cohinin  of  volcanic  hreccia,  the  last 
10  ft.  of  the  climb  up  which  ia 
achieTed  with  the  assistance  of  a 
chain  and  ladder.  From  this  coign 
of  vantage,  the  loft?  peak  of  Naka 
iu>  ti^  and  man?  othet  Kmarkable 
rocks  are  seen.  The  aacent  of 
Kaka-no-take,  which,  though  a 
rough  Bcramble,  ia  well  worth 
making,  lakes  about  1  hi.  fiom  the 
H^e-Hori-iwa.  The  modern-looldi^ 
edifice  near  the  latter  was  built  for 
Uie  priests,  alt«r  the  bnmii^  of  the 
two  temples  in  1872. 

Second  dfly;~to  Kinkei-san. 
The  wa;  lies  aloi^  the  plain  for  1 
hr.  to  the  vill.  of  Su/jamira,  whence 
the  climb  to.  the  top— ateep  but  not 
dai^erons— will  take  IJ  hr.  more. 

Third  day :— to  Myoyi  Jinja 
Ghojo.  the  moet  difficult  of  the  three 
ejtpeditjons.  The  only  practicable 
path  is  that  leading  np  to  the  Dni 
and  behind  t^e  Tai^urn  Clwjb, 
7  cha  below  the  Okn-no-in  (the 
ront«  up  the  steep  and  dangeroaa 
rock  from  the  Otei-no-in  should  be 
avoided),  thenoe  np  over  the  Jiaio- 
nmne,  or  "  Paeon's  Breast,"  a  rock 
some  20  ft.  in  height,  to  scale  which 
it  ia  necesaaty  to  take  a  mpe.  To  ttiiq 
succeeds  an  arduous  climb,  which 
must  be  achieved  by  hauling  one- 
self up  from  tree  to  tree,— 2}  his. 
to  the  sommit.  Steep  and  narrow 
cols  and  ridges  connect  the  various 
peaks.     Tho   retnra  ia   made   the 

The  precipitons  sides  of  Myogi 
are  clouied  in  parts  with  rich  vege- 
tation, and  towards  the  end  of 
October  glow  with  tlie  crimson 
tints  of  the  ma^de  and  oHier  trees. 

Oa  lea-rixig  Mjdgi,   the  railwuy 
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may  bo  rejoined  at  JUaisuida  (  or 
else  one  may  walk  on  for  2  ri  to  a 
point  a  little  furtiier  along  tho 
Niikasendo  highway,  near 

Tokogatra  (Inn,  C^no-ya,  at 
station).  After  this,  the  line  begins 
to  climb  the  Usui  Pans. 


tbe  Mdlejr  io  110  ft.    In  order  to  obirlale 

the  Ijugar  (DDaels,  tlie  eDolne  Is  placed 
behind,  aod   aa  SDOD  u  tbe  trKiu   h» 

The  tiresomeness  of  the  tnnnela 
is  relieved  by  momentary  glimpses 
of  grandly  wooded  ravinea  and  of 
the  rugged  peaks  of  Mjogi-san. 

Shin-Koruizawa,  tho  station, 
lies  i  hr.  by  jinrik^a  from  the 
summer  resort  called 


E^a-Kaiuiz 


(see      next 
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BOUTE  12. 


Karuizawa,  Asama-yama,  and 
Neighbourhood. 

1.  karuizawa  and  neighbourhood. 
*2.    ascent    of    asama-yama.      3. 

TEMPLE  OF  SHAKUSONJI.  4.  MY5- 
KENJI.  5.  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  BESSHO. 
6.  TO  SHIMONITA  BY  THE  WAMI- 
TOGE.  7.  FROM  KARUIZAWA  TO 
KUSATSU. 

1. — Karuizawa  and  Neigh- 
bourhood. 

Karuizawa  (Mikasa  Hotel,  at 
Yunosiiwa,  10  min.  beyond  the  vill., 
Mainpei  Hotel,  Kaniizawa  Hotel,  in 
vill. ; — 15  min.  by  jinrikisha  from 
the  station.  Travellers  should  notify 
their  arrival  beforehand.)  5 J  hrs. 
from  Toky5  by  the  railway  de- 
scribed in  the  previous  route,  lies  in 
the  corner  of  a  grassy  moor  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Usui-tdge,  780  ft. 
below  the  summit. 

The  village  wan  in  former  times  prin- 
cipally dependent  upon  travellers  over 
the  Nakasendd  highway  (Route  24),  and 
appears  to  have  just  escaped  ruin,  after 
the  construction  of  the  railway,  by  a 
number  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Tokyo 
making  it  a  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the 
city  during  the  summer  months.  Karui- 
zawa's  lofty  situation  (3,270  ft.)  gives  it  a 
temperature  eeldoiu  excessive  during  the 
daytime,  and  invariably  cool  at  night. 
The  rainfall  bears  favourable  comparison 
with  Nikko  and  other  mountain  resorts, 
and  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity,  leaves  fewer  traces 
behind.  The  place  is  nevertheless  not 
free  from  mosquitoes,  and  the  small 
sand-fly  called  but/u, — an  insect  which 
inflicts  a  bite,  painless  at  first,  but  after- 
wards extremely  irritating.  Karuizawa 
is  specially  patronised  by  missionary 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  Japan  and  even 
China.  The  country  round  about  affords 
good  rides  and  walks  both  on  the  grassy 
moor  and  among  the  hills.  Trout  are 
caught  about  Eama-no-hashi,  and  in  the 
Ohikuma-gawa  near  Somoro  station. 

The  chief  excursion  from  Karui- 
zawa is  the  ascent  of  the  volcano 
of    Asama-yama    (see    page    178). 


Others  are  described  below.  The 
rocks  of  Myogi-san  (p.  174),  and  the 
great  Buddhist  temple  of  Zenkoji 
at  Nagano  (Bte.  27)  are  near  at 
hand.  Karuizawa  also  forms  a  con- 
venient starting-point  for  more 
arduous  trips  among  the  mountains 
described  in  Boutes  28  and  30. 
The  walks  include 

1.  The  Usui  tdge,  1}  m.,  on 
the  top  of  which  stand  a  few  houses 
and  a  small  temple.  An  extensive 
view  is  obtainable  from  a  slightly 
higher  point  accessible  by  a  path 
to  the  r.  after  passing  the  first 
house  in  the  hamlet.  It  embraces 
Astima-yama,  Haruna,  Akagi,  the 
Shirane-san  and  Koma-ga-take  of 
Koshu,  Yatsu-ga-take,  and  Tate- 
shina-yama.  The  return  can  be 
varied  by  continuing  along  the 
ridge  (path  apt  to  be  overgrown), 
and  descending  by  the  side  of  the 
Mampei  Hotel.    Time,  IJ  hrs. 

On  the  Usui-tdge  is  localised  the  follow- 
ing legend,  preserved  in  the  Kojiki:— 

When  Yamato-take  (see  p.  86)  was  cross- 
ing from  Sagami  to  Eazusa,  while  on  his 
expedition  against  the  barbarous  tribes 
who  then  inhabited  that  region,  he  ridi- 
culed the  name  of  Hashiri-mizu  ('^Running 
Water")  given  to  the  strait,  and  exclaimed 
that  it  was  no  more  than  an  easy  jump 
across.  The  Sea-God,  offended  at  this 
insult,  so  disturbed  the  waters  that  Ta- 
mato-take's  ship  was  unable  to  advance. 
Upon  this,  his  consort  Oto-Tachibana- 
Hime  said  to  him,  "  I  will  drown  myself  in 
thy  stead,"— and  as  she  plunged  into  the 
sea,  the  waves  became  still.  Seven  days 
afterwards  her  comb  floated  ashore.  The 
prince  erected  a  tomb,  and  placed  the 
comb  therein.  On  returning  to  the  capital 
after  subduing  the  tribes,  he  8topi>ed  to 
rest  at  the  top  of  the  Usui  Pass,  and 
gazing  over  the  plain,  said  thrice  in  a 
melancholy  voice:  ^^Amma  tea  yal" 
("  Alas  1  my  wife  "),  whence  the  name  of 
Azuma  by  which  Eastern  Japan  is  still 
known. 

2.  A  view  more  comprehensive 
still  than  the  preceding  is  obtained 
fiomFujimi-zaka,  the  E.  end  of 
the  rounded  hill  to  the  N.  of  the 
Usui-tdge,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Hog's  Back."  The  way  leads 
through  the  temple  grounds,  turns 
at  once  sharp  r.  (two  paths  to  the  1. 
should  be  avoided)  and  wends  along 
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the  hillside  for  about  1  hr.,  whence 
after  a  short  dip  and  rise  again  we 
come  to  a  spot  from  which  Fuji  is 
visible. — Amiharit  the  peak  opposite 
(5,400  ft.),  marked  by  a  tripod,  takes 
another  ^  hr.  to  climb,  and  offers  a 
remarkably  extensive  panorama. — 
An  alternative  return  can  be  made 
by  keeping  aloi^  the  rid^e  and 
descending  into  &e  Eusatsn  road, 
1}  m.  beyond  Eose. 

3.  Atago-yama,  a  conical  hill 
behind  the  vill.  is  ascended  in  j^  hr. 
by  two  flights  of  stone  steps.  Half- 
way np  are  some  cnrions  perpen- 
dicular rocks. 

4.  Hanare-yama.  This  iso- 
lated hill  may  be  climbed  in  1^  hr. 
On  its  S.  side,  near  the  summit,  is  a 
large  cave  tenanted  by  bats. 

5.  To  a  Cascade,  20  min.  beyond 
tiie  Mikasa  Hotel,  up  a  valley  to  the 
r.,  mostly  under  the  shade  of  fine 
trees. 

6.  Tagrasaki-yama  ("Prospect 
Point "),  the  sharp  peak,  marked  by 
a  tripod,  on  the  S.  of  the  railway, 
and  affording  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Myogi  and  other  ranges.  It  is 
a  climb  of  less  than  1  hr.  from  the 
vill.  of  Yagasaki,  near  the  top 
tunnel.  The  descent  may  be  made 
by  a  path  along  the  ridge  leadii^  to 
the  Kaxnado-iwa,  a  remarkable 
rock  re-named  "Pulpit  Rock"  by 
the  foreign  visitors. 

7.  Iriyama-tdge,  1  hr.  The 
path  skirts  the  moor  at  the  base  of 
Yagasaki-yama,  and  below  the 
"  Pulpit  Bock."  At  the  foot  of  the 
pass  stand  a  few  houses  known  as 
8akai.  The  top  affords  the  finest 
view  obtainable  of  the  valley  lead- 
ing towards  Myogi-san,  and,  look- 
ing backwards,  of  the  wide  stretch 
of  moorland  at  the  base  of  Asama- 
yama. 

8.  Wami-tdge  and  Bdsoku- 
iwa.  From  the  tiny  hamlet  of 
Sahai,  just  mentioned  (1  hr.),  the 
path  keeps  to  the  r.,  and  in  f  hr. 
more,  reaches  the  highway  over  the 
Wami-toge.  The  ascent  is  easy, 
and  the  eye  is  delighted  by  a  splen- 
did   amj^tiieatre    of   momitains. 


\ 


Descending  a  ^ort  distance  on 
the  opposite  side,  a  path  1.  leads  in 
30  min.  to  the  hamlet  of  Ongaway 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Bo- 
soku^wa,  aptly  re-named  by  for- 
eigners the  Cathedral  Bocks, 
and  remarkable  for  the  petrified 
wood  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  climb — not  easy  for  ladies — to 
tbe  top  of  the  S.E.  or  higher  of  the 
two  rocky  masses  is  made  from 
Shimo-Ongavnt  and  is  a  stiff  pull 
of  1  hr.  At  two  points  in  the  upper 
part,  chains  help  the  climber  to 
surmount  the  clefts  and  buttresses. 
The  rocky  wall  on  the  Ongawa  side 
forms  a  dieer  precipice  of  about  650 
ft.,  recalling  those  of  adjacent  My5- 
gi-san.  Instead  of  returning  the 
way  one  came,  a  pleasant  round 
may  be  made  by  taking  a  tortuous 
hill  i)ath  leading  down  deep  into 
the  Iriyama  valley,  from  which 
Earuizawa  may  be  regained  by  the 
Iriyama-toge.  Or  else,  by  pursuing 
a  downward  course  from  Ongawa, 
one  may  reach  the  hamlet  of  Arait 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Iriyama 
valley.  From  this  point  it  is  a 
little  over  1  ri  to  Yolo^wa,  whence- 
train.  In  any  case,  the  excursion 
will  occupy  a  day. 

9.  Kose,  1  hr.  The  way  leads 
by  the  Mikasa  Hotel,  soon  passing 
over  more  elevated  ground  and 
through  beautiful  stretches  of  forest. 
Eose  is  a  tiny  hamlet 'in  a  fold  of 
the  hills,  but  possesses  a  commodi- 
ous inn  with  natural  lukewarm 
baths. — ^A  delightful  alternative  way 
back  may  be  taken  by  following 
the  patii  to  the  r.  soon  after  ascend- 
ii^  t^e  hill  from  Eose.  After  15 
min.  up  through  the  wood,  it 
emerges  into  the  open,  affording  a 
fine  panorama  of  mountains. 
Thence  it  leads  over  the  ridge  to 
the  dip  by  Hanare-yama,  and  down 
1.  through  the  dairy  farm  to  Earui- 
zawa.   Time  from  Eose,  1 J  hr. 

10.  SLama-no-haslii,  1  hr.  walk 
on  the  fiat  to  a  pretty  spot,  where 
the  «tteQ.TSi  TOij^«&  \Sk.  ^   ^^!Ssofe^  <*- 
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to  the  railway,  which  it  crosses,  and, 
passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Torii- 
hara,  turns  at  once  to  the  1.,  and 
soon  reaches  the  river. — An  addi- 
tional 2  to  2  J  hrs.  walk  or  ride  may 
be  taken  by  varying  the  return  as 
follows  : — Cross  the  bridge,  and  first 
keeping  close  to  the  W.  side  of 
Kazakoshi-yamaf  take  the  path 
which  soon  turns  1.  and  is  marked 
by  small  images  of  Jiz5.  It  keeps 
Karuizawa  in  sight,  and  leads  round 
by  the  hamlet  of  Magoi  and  the  foot 
of  the  Wami-toge ;  but  short-cuts 
across  the  plain  may  be  availed  of. 

2. — ^ASAMA-YAMA. 

Asama-yaxna  (8,130  ft.)  is  not 
only  the  largest  active  volcano  in 
Japan,  but  the  most  accessible. 
The  excursion  to  the  summit  and 
back  may  be  made  from  Karuizawa 
in  one  day ;  or  else,  by  starting  at 
10  P.M.,  one  may  be  at  the  top  for 
sunrise. 

The  last  great  eruption  occurred  in 
1783,  when  a  stream  of  lava  destroyed 
A  primeval  forest  of  considerable  extent, 
together  with  several  villages  on  the  N. 
side.  Most  eruptions  have  produced 
mere  showers  of  ashes;  but  stones  have 
also  been  ejected  during  the  last  thirteen 
years.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  cone  the 
subterranean  disturbance  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  the  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions near  the  summit  often  make  this 
part  of  the  ascent  oppressive.  Snow 
may  be  found  about  here  under  a  thin 
layer  of  ash  even  in  August. 

The  ascent  by  the  Walcasare  no 
Ghaya — a  rest-house  on  the  old  road 
to  Kusatsu — is  the  one  usually 
preferred,  and  is  the  least  fatiguing. 
The.  best  plan  is  to  take  horses 
at  Karuizawa,  where  foreign 
saddles  may  be  procured,  ride 
via  the  vill.  of  Kutsukake  to 
Ko-Asainay — the  excrescence  on 
the  mountain  side, — 2^  hrs.,  and 
walk  up  by  the  path  which  diverges 
1.  some  20  cho  before  reaching 
Wakasare-no-Chaya.  It  is  also 
possible  to  reach  this  place  via 
Kose.  The  climb  up  from  Waka- 
jsajj0  is  steep,  but  the  path  a  fairly 


solid  one  of  cinders.  The  time 
taken  to  the  Up  of  the  crater  is 
about  2 1  hrs.  from  the  place  where 
riders  dismount. 

The  crater  is  circular,  some  f 
m.  in  circximference,  with  sides 
perpendicular,  honeycombed,  and 
burnt  to  a  red  hue,  while  sulphu- 
rous steam  wells  up  trom  the  bottom 
and  from  numerous  crevices  in  the 
walls.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain rise  two  precipitous  rocky  ram- 
parts, separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  the  outer  one  being  lower 
and  mostly  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. They  seem  to  be  the  remains 
of  two  successive  concentric  craters, 
the  existing  cone  being  the  third 
and  most  recent.  The  nearer  one 
is  quite  bare,  and  columnar  in 
structure  at  the  centre.  The  side 
of  the  cone  is  strewn  with  large 
rough  fragments  of  loose  lava,  and 
unfathomable  rifts  extend  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  down  to 
its  base.  Persons  with  weak  heads 
should  beware  of  the  path  across 
the  stony  and  almost  precipitous 
slope  on  the  E.  side  between  the 
two  craters.  The  view  from  the 
summit  embraces  a  large  tract  of 
country : — to  the  N.,  the  whole  of 
the  Kotsuke  mountains,  with  the 
Haruna  group  and  Akagi-san;  the 
Nikko  range  and  the  E.  range  divid- 
ing Shinshti  from  Kotsuke  ;  the  sea 
far  away  in  the  distance ;  next  the 
Koshti  mountains  on  the  S.,  with 
Fuji  peering  over  them ;  conical 
Yatsu-ga-take  and  the  adjacent 
summits  of  Koshu;  and  then  on 
the  W.,  the  huge  range  that  forms 
the  boundary  between  Shinshu  and 
Hida.  The  descent  to  the  Waka- 
sare-no-Chaya takes  IJ  hr. 

Another  way  up,  aliso  occupying 
about  5J  hrs.,  is  from  Oiwake  {InUy 
Nakamura-ya),  a  vill.  on  the  Naka- 
sendo,  2  n  14  cho  from  Karuizawa. 
On  leaving  Oiwake,  the  path  as- 
cends gently  through  sloping  moor- 
land covered  with  wild-flowers; 
then  the  acclivity  becomes  greater, 
and  gritty  ash  is  reached.  At  an 
elevation  of  1,145  ft.  above  Oiwake, 
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da  a  cascade  hidden  among  the 
trees  that  header  a  deep  gorge.  Ita 
he^t  is  ahont  18  ft,;  tbe  led 
colour  of  the  water  aod  of  the 
Tinderljing  Tock — volcanic  breccia 
covered  with  a  red  crust— gives 
it  a  strange  appearance.  At  a 
height  of  3,225  ft.  above  Oiwake,  all 
v^^tation  ceases.  For  1,600  ft. 
more,  the  path  proceeds  np  a  steep 
ascent  of  loose  ash  to  the  edge  of 
the  ont«r  ridge,  which  from  the  vill. 
below  appears  to  be  the  snmiait, 
though  not  really  so.  The  patik 
then  descends,  aad  cioases  over 
to  the  base  of  the  present  cone, 
which  is  more  easily  climbed. 

The  ascent  can  also  be  made  from 
Comoro,  a  station  on  Uie  Earnizawa 
— Naoetsu  railway.  The  path  leads 
straight  acnDss  the  fields  towards 
the  highest  visiUe  point  of  Asama, 
and  in  Ij  hr.  fair  walking  brings 
one  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  beyond 
■which  is  a  deep  ravine  with  a 
yellow  brook  at  the  bottom,  while 
the  path  from  Oiwake  is  at  the 
same  level  on  the  other  side. 
The  biook  is  crossed  after  35  min. 
walking,  when  the  path  Joins  that 
from  Oiwoke,  described  above. 
The  actual  time  taken  by  a  good 
walker  to  make  the  ascent  from 
Komoio  was  Sf-  hra.,  eiclusive  of 
stoppages,  the  last  ij^  hr.  being  an 
extremely  lotigh  and  steep  climb. 

One  of  l^e  most  interestjng  ex- 
uuraions  from  Karoizawa  ia  to  the 
lATa  Stream  o£  1783  ( OshUtaski- 
gainara),  referred  to  in  the  small 
type  on  p.  178.  Some  travellers 
pressed  for  time  combine  tbis  with 
the  ascent  of  the  moontain,  doing 
botli  in  one  day ;  hot  this  is  too 
fatiguing.  The  way  to  Uie  lava 
stream  goes  off  immediately  behind 
the  Wakasare-no-Chaya  rest-house 
(where  a  gtiide  can  genendly  be 
ei^^ed),  thence  i  through  the 
pine-wood  which  borders  lie  lava 
stream;  time,  50  min.  The  huge 
blackish  grey  blocks  lie  piled  up 
in  extnundinaij  confosion  to  a 
besJS^t  ta  fiom  SO  to  25  ft.  bam 


the  edge  of  the  wood.  Time  has 
covered  them  with  a  coating  of 
lichen,  and  owing  to  surface  dis- 
integration they  break  away  easily 
in  parts,  so  as  to  make  scrambling 
over  them  difficult.  Emerging,  as 
one  does  suddenly,  from  the  peace- 
ful shade  of  the  forest,  with  its 
carpet  id  moss,  on  Co  this  t«rrible 
evidence  of  subterranean  force,  the 
spectacle  is  weirdly  impressive. 
'Die  view,  too,  from  the  top  of  the 
boulders,  especially  of  Shirane-san 
and  of  the  rat^e  dividii^  the 
provinces  of  Shinshu  and  Kotsnke 
is  very  fine.  On  the  way  back,  the 
guide  will  point  out  a  curious  fissure 
in  the  ground  extending  for  a  long 
distance,  doubtless  due  to  some 
later  eruption. 

3. — Hh  AKCBON  JI . 

The  train  takes  }  hr.  from  Earui- 
zawa  to  Kom/)ro,  whence  over 
1  hr.  walli  to  the  temple  of 
SbakuBonjl,  commonly  known  as 
NuniAiild  TV)  Kuannim,  which  lies 
perched  on  the  side  ot  one  of  the 
n^h  blufls  that  overlook  the  Eiver 
Chikuma.  It  is  a  romantic  spot, 
approached  by  a  narrow  gorge  lead- 
ii^  from  the  river  bank.  The 
priests  have  tunnelled  throi^h  the 
rocks  in  several  places,  making 
passages  which  lead  to  the  various 
shrines  and  form  a  continnons 
corkscrew  path  round  the  perpen- 
dicular cliff.  The  wMte-painted  hut 
close  by  the  bell-tower  on  Oie  sum- 


the  Asama  range  and  the  valley  of 
the  Chikuma-gawu.  Themonastery 
belor^  to  the  Tendai  sect  ot 
Buddhists. 

4.— Myoskbji. 

This  is  another   temple    of   the 
Tendai  sect,  commonly  known  as 
A  fca™-san-no-fiioawMm,%'uv^^iiaij,'**- 
tbe  foot  ot  B-pVeni^S.  (Jifttt.   "S\io-«^-t 
there  is  b?  Taii  to  ""■^'a'^'^^Jf  w 
whence  o^ei  «»  ^"ta.Mi.vi^  VwWi  « 
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jinrikisha  (better  order  in  ad-vance) 
via  Iwamnrata  on  the  Nakasendd 
in  2}  hrs.  more  to  the  vill.  of  Ko- 
sakOt  where  the  temple  is  situated. 
From  it  a  road  windte  up  for  8  cho 
through  fine  cryptomerias  and  other 
trees  to  the  Oku-no-iriy  but  the  best 
view  of  the  valley  and  its  castel- 
lated clifEs  is  obtained  from  a  rocky 
promontory  to  be  reached  by  a 
further  short  climb  up  a  narrow 
defile.  Close  by  is  a  rocldng-stone. 
The  white  and  purple  wistaria 
comes  into  flower  here  in  early 
June. 

5. — Bessho. 

Summer  residents  at  Karuizawa, 
desirous  of  getting  a  peep  of  life 
at  a  typical  bathing  resort  of  the 
good  old  kind,  might  visit  Bessho, 
a  little  vill.  lying  in  a  fold  of  the 
pine-clad  hills,  at  the  foot  of 
Ogami-dake,  3  ri  by  jinrikisha  to 
the  W.  of  Ueda  station  (IJ  hr.  by 
train).  The  best  inn,  Kashiwa-ya, 
a  three-storied  building  which  ad- 
joins a  small  but  pretty  temple 
sacred  to  Kwannon,  sprawls  up  and 
down  the  hillside,  commanding  a 
lovely  view.  Another  temple,  "^dth 
a  massive  thatched  roof,  called  An- 
rakujif  boasts  a  pagoda  of  the  un- 
usual number  of  four  storeys, 
which  is  700  years  old.  A  festival 
takes  place  at  the  summit  of  Ogami- 
dake  every  15th  July,  when  each 
house  in  the  vill.  has  to  send  a 
representative  bearing  some  gar- 
ment as  an  offering  to  the  god. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bessho  af- 
fords many  pretty  walks,  among 
others  one  to  the  Hofuk'ujirtdge, 
(4,400  ft.  high),  2 J  hrs.,  on  the  old 
highway  between  Ueda  and  Matsu- 
moto.  There  is  little  view  from  the 
summit  in  the  direction  of  Matsu- 
moto,  but  on  looking  backwards,  a 
fine  panorama  of  mountains. 

6. — OvBB  theJ  Wami-togk  to 
Shimonita. 

72u8  expedition  eon  beat  he  made 


either  on  horseback  or  on  foot  as 
far  as  Shimonita,  and  the  letaacn 
by  train  via  Takasaki ;  7}  hoozs 
will  be  a  good  allowance  for 
catching  the  last  train.  The  way 
leads  over  the  Wami-toge  (p.  177), 
and  down  a  narrow,  picturesque 
valley  between  lofty,  precipitous 
crags  to  the  vill.  of  Hatsudoya. 
JinnMshas  with  two  men  might  be 
availed  of  all  the  way,  or,  at  any 
rate,  from  this  place  by  ordering 
them  beforehand  from  Shimonita; 
or  else  from  the  next  vill.  of  Moto- 
jukUf  the  first  one  which  affords 
accommodation.  The  whole  walk 
is  lovely,  the  valley  only  beginning 
to  open  out  a  little  about  Motojuku, 
while  Shimonita  stands^  so  to  say, 
at  its  mouth.  For  further  notice  of 
Shimonita,  see  p.  173. 

The  distances  are  approximately 
as  follows : — 

KABUIZAWA  to  Ri  Cho  M, 

Top  of  Wami-toge.    2    18    6 

Hatsudoya 28    2 

Motojuku  1    26    4J 

SmMONTTA    2    27    Gj 

Total 7    27    19 


7. 


-Fbom  Kabuizawa  to 

EUSATSU. 


This  is  a  day's  journey  of  10  ri 
approximately,  just  practicable 
for  jinriMshas ;  three  men  may  be 
necessary.  Horses  with  foreign 
saddles  are  also  obtainable  at  Karui- 
zawa. The  path  to  Kusatsu  di- 
verges to  the  r.  before  descending 
to  Eose  (p.  177),  and,  emerging 
from  the  forest,  passes  over  the 
grassy  slopes  of  ^na-magari  and 
tiie  other  mountains  to  the  N.  of 
the  Usui-Pass.  Asama  looms  up 
over  the  wide  moozland  to  the  1. 
At  about  4}  ri  from  Eamizawa,  tiie 
old  road  to  Eusatsu  (12  ri)  via  Wa- 
kasare-no-Ghaya  joins  in,  whence 
on  to  the  poor  vill.  of  5fcuioa,  1}  ri, 
the  way  lies  through  park-like 
coontry,  paxt  of  which  is  utilised  for 
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a  hozse-breeding  farm  owned  by 
the  Imperial  Hoasehold.  The  next 
stage  takes  one  in  about  1  hr. 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  Biver 
Agatsmna,  which  is  crossed  on  a 
suspension  bridge  of  about  180  ft. 
span,  made  of  telegraph  wire.  On 
the  far  side  stands  the  vill.  of 
Uaneo,  The  remainder  of  the  way 
is  mostly  a  gradual  ascent  through 
woods  and  fields,  commanding  at 
intervals  splendid  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  For  Kusatsu, 
see  p.  185. 


ROUTE  13. 

Ikao,  Kijsatsu,  and 
Nbiohboxtbhood. 

1.  ikao.  2.  walks  and  excubsions 
fbom  ikao  :  habuna,  etc.  3.  ku- 
satsu.  4.  walks  in  the  neigh- 
boubhood  of  kitsatsu.  ascent  of 
shibane-san.  5.  fbom  kdsatsu 
to  naoano  oveb  the  shibtt-toge 

OB  TOBH-TOaE. 

1. — Ikao. 

Ikao  is  a  short  day's  journey 
from  Tokyo  (Ueno  station).  The 
first  stage  is  by  rail  to  Mae- 
bashi  in  3f  hrs.,  whence  tram  to 
Shibukawa  {InUj  Yamada-ya),  about 
1}  hr.  The  tram-cars  start  from 
the  railway  station,  but  if  a  special 
car  is  desired,  the  Basha  Tetsudo 
Ktoaisha  E^iould  be  notified  before- 
hand. The  last  stage  from  Shibu- 
kawa  up  to  Ikao  (2  ri  15  c^,  or  6  m.) 
is  done  by  jinriMsha  with  two  men 
in  a  little  under  2  his. — Shibukawa 
can  also  be  reached  from  Takasaki 
station  by  tram  direct;  but  the 
distance  is  longer  (2}  hrs.).  In 
Bommei  time  a  private  oar  is  almost 
a  neoessity  both  on  this  and  on  the 
Maebaabi  tzamwaj. 


Hotels. — Ikao  Hotel,  Eindayd; 
both  Europ.  style.  There  are  also 
the  Budayu,  Chigira,  and  other  good 
inns  in  Japanese  style. 

Ikao,  one  of  the  best  summer 
resorts  in  Japan,  is  built  on  ter- 
races along  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Haruna-san,  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  2,5U0  to  2,700  ft.  The  pictur- 
esque main  street,  which  divides  the 
vill.  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
part,  consists  of  one  nearly  con- 
tinuous steep  flight  of  steps.  The 
houses  W.  of  the  steps  border  on  a 
deep  ravine  called  Yusawaf  through 
which  a  road  has  been  made  for  ^e 
benefit  of  summer  visitors.  Bmo 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  cool  nights, 
few  mosquitoes,  and  an  unusually 
beautiful  situation,  which  offers 
from  nearly  every  house  a  grand 
view  of  the  valleys  of  the  Agatsuma- 
gawa  and  Tonegai^^a,  and  of  the 
high  mountain-ranges  on  the  border 
of  the  great  plain  in  which  Tdkyo 
is  situated.  From  few  places  can 
the  Nikko  mountains  be  seen  to 
such  advantage,  while  conspicuous 
in  the  foreground  rise  the  three 
peaks  of  Onoko-yama. 

No  summer  resort  in  Japan  can 
show  such  a  wealth  of  wild-flowers. 
During  July  and  August,  the  liUum 
auratum,  the  tiger-lUy  and  several 
other  lilies,  the  iris  in  many  col- 
ours, three  species  of  clematis, 
three  species  of  spirea,  the  hy- 
drangea, the  funkia,  asters,  cam- 
panulas, and  numekOus  others  <)ar- 
pet  the  ground.  The  rare  fern 
Aspidium  tripteron,  too,  grows  abun- 
dantly close  to  the  stream  below 
Benten-daki.  Earlier,  especially  in 
May,  this  whole  countiy-side  re- 
sounds with  the  song  of  birds, — 
nightingales  and  cuckoos  in  the 
woods,  larks  on  the  open  moorland. 
Ikao  is  famous  for  its  mineral 
springs,  which  have  a  temperatDze 
of  113°  F.,  and  which  contain  a 
small  amount  of  iron  and  sulphate 
of  soda.    The^  lasa^s^  \ift«a.  "VsjRPiro^ 
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the  precipitous  village  street.  The 
Japanese  use  the  hot  baths  several 
times  daily. 

2. — "Walks  and  Excttbsions 
FROM  Ikao. 

1.  Along  the  Yusawa  ravine  to 
Tumoto,  about  J  m.,  nearly  level. 
{yu-^moto  means  lit.,  "  the  Source  of 
the  Hot  Water  ");  return  by  the  Yu- 
sawa ravine  road,  which  lengthens 
the  walk  a  little.  Seats  are  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
who  resort  there  to  drink  of  the 
mineral  spring  {nomi-yu).  The 
water,  which  at  its  source  is  quite 
clear,  has  a  slightly  inky  taste,  but 
it  has  little  more  effect  than  pure 
hot  water.  On  being  exposed  to 
the  air  the  carbonic  acid  evaporates, 
and  part  of  the  iron  which  the 
water  contains  is  precipitated  as  a 
yellowish  mass.  This  covers  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  the  bottom  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  gives  to  the 
water  in  the  baths  a  thick,  dis- 
coloured appearance.  The  people, 
who  have  great  faith  in  the  strength- 
ening effects  of  this  precipitated 
iron  salt,  place  large  strips  of  cotton 
cloth  in  the  stream.  When  the 
cloth  has  assxmied  a  deep  yellow 
colour,  it  is  taken  out,  dried,  and 
used  as  a  belt.  Gowns  thus  dyed 
(yu-aka-zome)  are  offered  for  sale, 
and  to  wear  one  of  these  for  twelve 
hours  is  declared  to  be  equal  to 
a  whole  course  of  baths.  The  mine- 
ral water  is  led  down  to  the  inns 
in  bamboo  pipes. 

2.  Up  Kompira-san,  Jhr.  climb 
under  shade.  Though  of  no  great 
height,  the  top  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view,  stretching  from 
Shirane-san  near  Kusatsu  to 
Tsukuba-san  in  Hitachi,  and 
including  the  Mikuni  and  Nikko 
ranges,  Akagi-san,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Tone-gawa. 

3.  Up  to  Mushi-yu,  (Ht.  "Va- 
pour Bath"),  BO  called  from  the 
sulphurous  gases  which  here  ema- 

-aa^    from     the     ground,     where 
^at9  hare  been    erected    for    the 


treatment  of  rheumatic  patients  : — 
time,  by  the  Haruna  road,  f  hr. — 
A  longer  way, — somewhat  over  1  hr., 
— but  offering  more  extensive  views, 
is  up  the  hill  by  a  zigzag  path 
behind  the  village  temple  {Ikao 
Jinja).  After  J  hr.  it  joins  the 
path  from  Eompira-san,  whence 
the  rest  of  the  way  leads  by  the 
cliffs  overlooking  the  valleys  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  across  the 
open  moorland. — ^The  naked  people 
sometimes  standing  about  at  Mufihi- 
yu  make  this  place  unsightly. 
Among  the  rocks  by  the  side  of 
the  path  just  below  Mushi-yu  are  a 
number  of  holes  from  which  cold 
air  issues,  seeming  to  testify  to  the 
presence  of  ice  within.  A  notice 
board  marks  the  largest  of  these 
holes. 

4.  To  Nanae-no-taki  ("  the  Seven- 
fold Cascade  "),  J  hr.  down  through 
a  wood ;  thence  for  f  hr.,  also 
mostly  up  and  down  through  the 
wood,  to  Benten-daki,  a  pretty 
fall  of  the  stream  that  flows  from 
Lake  Haruna.  The  return  may  be 
varied  by  taking  either  of  the  walks 
described  under  No.  5. 

5.  To  Odaki,  a  cascade  below 
Benten-daM,  40  min.  The  path 
diverges  at  Nanae-no-taki  down  the 
valley  r.  to  the  vUl.  of  YurMkago^ 
where  there  is  a  fine  avenue  of 
ancient  cryptomerias  leading  to  a 
deserted  shrine;  thence  1.  through 
the  wood.  The  walk  may  be  leng- 
thened by  following  the  path  along 
the  r.  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
ultimately  joins  the  main  Benten- 
daki  })ath,  15  min.  distant  from  that 
fcUl. — ^The  above  walk  being  mostly 
under  trees,  another  may  be  taken 
from  Yunakago  to  Benten-daki, 
which  discloses  charming  views  in 
every  direction.  The  road  leads 
from  Yunakago  over  the  deep  tor- 
rent bed  to  the  1.  up  to  the  hiEtmlet 
of  Okazaki  Jlnja,  whence  a  good 
path  1.  takes  one  round  to  Benten- 
daki,  1}  hr.  from  Ikao.  About  half- 
way it  forks ;  keep  to  the  1.  branch 
skirting  the  stream,  which  is  cross- 
ed j\iBt  above  Vhe  i&W.. 
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6.  A  long  but  delightful  walk  may 
be  taken  via  the  N.  end  of  Lake 
Haruna  to  Benten-daki,  by  fol- 
lowing the  stream  which  forms  the 
falls  (about  1 J  hr.  fiom  the  lake  to 
the  fiEill).  In  spring  there  is  a 
wealth  of  flowering  trees,  ground 
orchids,  and  wild  wistarias. 

7.  Mizusawa  no  Kwannon, 
a  Buddhist  temple  in  which,  though 
dedicated  to  Kwannon,  the  chief 
interest  is  afforded  by  six  bronze 
images  of  Jizo,  life-size,  on  a 
revolving  case.  The  way  there 
leads  for  a  few  cho  down  the  Shibu- 
kawa  road,  then  diverging  r.  through 
the  wood  at  the  foot  of  Sengen- 
yama  ;  time  to  the  temple,  50  min. 
One  can  proceed  on  from  Mizusawa, 
a  further  distance  of  1  hr.  to  the  lofty 
WdteTfaU  of  FunaOy  in  a  rocky  fold 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 
Take  tiie  path  r.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vill.  until  it  comes  to  the  river 
bed,  where  a  track  diverges  abruptly 
over  the  hillside  to  the  r.  This 
leads  in  20  min.  to  the  side  of  a 
ravine.  To  the  1.  a  fine  vista  of  the 
Tonegawa  valley  opens  out ;  to  the 
r.,  the  ravine  runs  down  to  an  angle 
in  the  hills  where  a  good,  though 
somewhat  distant,  view  of  the 
waterfall  appears.  The  final  rough 
scramble  up  the  river-bed  to  the 
foot  of  the  fall  is  hardly  worth  do- 
ing. The  return  may  be  made  by 
a  path  over  the  hills,  that  leads 
between  Sengen-yama  r.  and 
Futatsu-dake  1.,  —  J  hr.  This 
would  be  a  good  occasion  for 
ascending  Sengen-^rruiy  the  steep 
path  up  which  is  well-defined. 

8.  Oarameki  boasts  a  tepid 
mineral  spring  and  two  tea-houses. 
At  the  top  of  the  zigzag  immediate- 
ly behind  Mushi-yu  the  path 
<Hvides: — ^r.  to  Soma,  1.  to  Qcbxs^ 
meki,  lying  in  a  deep  gorge,  1} 
hr.  from  Mushi-yu.  AJlow  3  hrs. 
for  return  by  the  horse-track,  which 
passes  by  the  Tsurushima-ixjoa  into 
the  Haruna  plain. 

9.  Haruna, — 6^  m.,  of  which  4} 
m.  to  the  lako.  Though  the  first 
part  of  it  is  roagbf  this  is  by  far 


the  prettiest  walking  expedition 
at  Ikao.  "Chairs"  may,  however, 
be  taken. 

Lake  Haruna,  which  api)arent]y 
occupies  one  comer  of  an  extinct 
crater,  has  been  stocked  with 
salmon-trout  and  carp.  On  its 
border  is  a  tea-house  [Kohan-tei) 
where  one  may  lunch  or  spend 
the  night.  The  mass  of  rocks 
resembling  a  tower  at  the  N.  W. 
end  is  called  Suzurv^vxif  and  can 
be  easily  climbed  from  the  back. 
From  the  lake  it  is  a  short  and  easy 
ascent  to  the  top  of  a  pass  called 
Tenjin-toge,  1,000  ft.  above  Ikao, 
commanding  a  fine  view.  From 
the  Tenjin-toge  the  path  descends 
a  luxuriantly  wooded  glen  to  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Haruna^  situated 
amongst  precipitous  and  overhang- 
ing volcanic  rocks,  in  a  grove  of 
lofty  cryptomerias.  Over  the  prin- 
cipal building,  which  is  decorated 
with  excellent  wood-carvings  (es- 
pecially two  dragons  twined  round 
the  side  beams  of  the  porch),  hangs 
a  huge  rock  supported  on  a  slender 
base,  which  seems  every  moment 
to  threaten  the  temple  with  destruc- 
tion. The  whole  site  is  fantasti- 
cally beautiful. 

The  dato  of  the  original  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Haruna  is  unknown.  The 
earliest  records  date  back  only  five  cen- 
turies, when  the  Tamabushi  (a  sect  of 
Buddhist  ezorcisers  and  fortone-tellen), 
who  then  had  possession  of  the  place, 
were  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Nitta  Yoshi- 
sada  (see  p.  81),  with  whom  they  had  Added 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  time.  More 
lately  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Imperial  Prince-abbot  of  Ueno.  The 
present  main  shrine  was  erected  about 
A.D.  1725,  and  since  the  revolution  of 
1868  it  has  been  re-dedicated  to  the 
Shintd  deities  Ho-musubi  the  God  of 
Fire,  and  Haniyasu-Hime  the  Goddess  of 
Earth. 

A  short  way  below  the  temple 
is  a  remarkable  formation  of  rook 
like  a  flying  buttress,  called  Kura- 
kake-iioa.  A  few  minutes  furtK««. 
on  stands  tha  ^iW\»i%<i,  ^Vetfe  ^tfc's^^^ 
the  f ami\iea  ol  ^e^  ^«efaa.  \  ^«t:  «h j«v 

in  old  time»,   a.  ^^^.J^'^f^r^ 
existed  ttom  V5[ve  1B\s5L«toas»X  toX^ 
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oelibaoj.  Harana-maclii,  as  the 
Till,  is  called,  possesses  good 
country  inns. 

10.  Futatsu-dake,  Sdma- 
yama,  and  Haruna  Fuji.  These 
three  hills  all  lie  on  the  way  to 
Lake  Haruna.  The  way  up  Futatsu- 
dake  diverges  1.  i  hi.  out  of  Ikao, 
where  a  post  marks  5^  cho  to  the 
summit.  From  this  post,  25  min. 
more  take  one  to  the  spot  where 
the  way  to  Soma-yama  branches  ofiE 
1.  from  the  Haruna  road,  close  to  the 
second  tea-house.  From  here  it  is 
20  min.  along  the  base,  and  25 
min.  more  up  an  arete  to  the  top, 
chains  being  fixed  in  the  rock  at 
the  two  steepest  places  to  assist 
climbers,  though  there  is  no  danger.- 

The  Haruna  Fuji  lies  to  the  r.  of  the 
road,  close  to  the  lake,  its  steep  and 
stony  ascent  occupying  J  hr.  from 
the  place  where  the  path  diverges. 
The  view  from  these  various  heights 
is  very  extensive,  particularly  that 
from  the  shrine  on  the  summit  of 
S5ma,  4,850  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  2,150  ft.  above  Ikao.  The 
summit  of  Fuji  appears  over  the 
Ghichibu  mountains  nearly  due  S. 
To  the  W.  of  it  are  seen  the  Koshu 
Shirane,  the  Koma-ga-take's  of 
K5shu  and  Shinshtl  seemingly  in 
close  proximity,  then  Yatsu-ga-take, 
Ontake  about  W.  S.  W.,  Asama- 
yama  a  little  to  the  S.  of  W., 
Yahazu-yama  W.  N.  W.,  then  the 
Shirane  of  Kusatsu,  and  a  part  of 
the  Hida-Shinshu  range.  Eastwards 
rise  Tsukuba-san  and  the  Shirane 
of  Nikko,  with  Kurobi-yama — the 
highest  peak  of  Akagi-san— half-way 
between  them.  The  town  of  Mae- 
bashi  is  visible  to  the  E.  S.  E.,  with 
the  Tonegawa  half  encircling  it 
before  pursuing  its  course  through 
the  plain. 

Soma  may  also  be  ascended  from 
Mushi-yu;  but  on  that  side  the 
climb  is  more  precipitous,  eleven 
chains  in  rapid  succession  and  one 
iron  ladder  helping  the  climber  on 
the  steep  portion  just  below  the 
^ammjt  JPilgnma  sometimes 
/^ps£ar  it  for  that  rery  leaaon,  as 


gaining  for  them  greater  religious 
merit. — ^Another  way  np,  fiom  the 
direction  of  Takasald,  joins  the 
Mushi-yu  ascent  shortly  before  the 
final  climb.  It  has  seven  chains 
and  an  iron  ladder  about  30  ft. 
long.  The  ascent  of  Soma  from 
the  Haruna  side,  with  descent  on 
the  Mushi-yu  side,  occupies  alto- 
gether 4  hrs.  from  Ikao. 

As  a  variety  in  the  day's  work, 
good  walkers  might  combine  one 
of  these  hills  with  Excursion  No.  9 
(Haruna),  or  with  No.  6  (Benten- 
daki). 

11.  Sengen-yama.  This  moun- 
tain, which  assumes  so  many  forms 
as  seen  from  different  parts  of 
the  plain,  can  be  ascended  from 
Ikao  via  Mushi-yu  in  IJ  hr.  The 
path  is  steep,  and  the  sides  slope 
away  precipitously  from  the  top, 
which  is  a  long  knife-like  ridge. 
See  also  end  of  No.  7. 

12.  Akagi-san  is  the  collective 
name  of  a  circular  range  of  peaks, 
surrounding  the  basin  of  an  old 
crater,  now  a  lake,  about  2}  m.  in 
circumference.  The  mountain  may 
be  ascended  from  various  points, 
but  is  recommended  as  a  2  days'  ex- 
pedition from  Ikao.  The  first  stage 
takes  one  by  jinriMsha  to  Shibu- 
kawa,  where  the  Tonegawa  is  cross- 
ed by  ferry  to  HasacM.  Horses, 
ordered  beforehand,  should  here  be 
in  waiting  for  the  next  stage  of  3 
hrs.,  chiefly  over  shadeless  moorland 
which  leads  to  a  ridge  surrounded 
by  pretty  peaks.  A  short  distance 
further,  at  a  cairn  marking  the 
junction  of  several  paths,  begins 
the  only  stiff  portion  of  the  ascent, 
the  W>ag<ytdge,  from  the  top  of 
which,  in  about  1  hr.,  the  path 
descends  into  the  park-like 
cQuntry  on  the  S.  side  of  tiie  lake 
{Onuma)f  i  hr.  more.  The  lake  is 
enclosed  by  small  hills,  whose  lower 
slopes  are  covered  with  woods  con- 
sisting principally  of  birch,  oak, 
and  alder.  F^m  its  E.  end  rise 
the  highest  of  the  peaks, — Kurobi- 
san  6,300  ft.,  and  Jiza-^an,  5,600  ft., 
easy  olimbB  ol  ^  c)^  wndi  VX  eKo 
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rMpeotiTely,  (AondiDB  nu^nlflMnt 
panonmio  views  i—F^Ji  8.  S.  V/., 
Kn^ns-aaa  (part  of  tbe  SSalia 
Hhiiana)  S.W.,  the  nmiieKnis  peaks 
Of  Yatan-^Mabe  with  TateahioA 
uentiy  W.S.W.,  Auma-Tumii  due 
W,,  and  the  Eosstsa  Shmiiie  about 
W.  N.  W.  Nearly  dae  N.  risee 
Hodaka-ean,  one  of  the  loftieat 
peabi  in  Kotanke,  easily  reoogniMd 
by  its  double  lop.  A  large  hut 
close  by  the  temple  {Daido),  on  the 
margin  oi  the  lake,  afEoida  loi^h 
shelter  for  the  night  to  man  and 
beast  The  god  of  Akogi  is  wor- 
shipped tmdM  the  form  of  a  two- 
ed^d  sword.  Twenty  min.  walk 
beyond  the  temple  lies  a  mvch 
smaller  tarn  (Konama). 

For  those  wishing  to  take  Akagi- 
aan  on  tlie  way  from  NikkS  to  Ikao 
ot  Maebashi,  uie  path  leading  ap 
Ibe  Toiii-t^e  fiom  Mizumima  on 
the  Bi-vei  Watarase  (see  Bte.  18), 
and  the  descent  by  the  path 
defloribed  above,  is  rpoommeudod. 

13.  The  hot--aprings  of  Shima  lie 
nearly  8  ri  from  Ikao,  so  that  a  trip 
there  involves  staying  the  night. 
Shima  may  most  conveniently  be 
taken  on  the  way  to  Kusatan,  the 
road  being  the  same  as  far  as  20 
eho  past  Nakanojo.  JinrikisJiaa 
are  available,  but  it  ia  occasion- 
ally  neoeaeary  to  alight.  Shima 
inolndea  two  hamlets,  called  respec- 
tively Yamaguctii  Onsen  and  Arai- 
yu,  8  cAo  difriat  fniom  each  other ; 
t^  latter  (/titu,  Sekizen.  and  Ta- 
mnta  MbaabDio)  is  the  better.  The 
hamlet  is  piotoiesqnely  situated 
close  to  the  river,  on  whose  bank 
the  springs  which  supply  the  baths 
gnsh  forth.  Travellera  not  retom- 
ing  to  Ikao,  but  goijig  on  to  Eusa- 
tsu,  need  not  pass  again  through 
NakanojA,  as  there  is  a  short-cut 
from  a  place  called  Eimino.  It  ia, 
however,  scarcely  passable  for  jin- 

U.  To  HySgi-MUl.  It  is  A  long 
day*!  walk  via  Hamnn-ean  to 
MOtvida  (m  tbe  Ikkaaaki-Eanii- 
mrrm  Rulwar,  about  9  ri,   wbeim 


p.  174). 


0  the  vill.  of  My5gi  (sea 


3. — EuSATSlt. 

The  favourite  way  from  Ikao  to 
this  place  leads  down  over  open 
connlay  to' Sie  Udkojima  ferry,  aiiA 
thence  along  the  main  read  thioi^ 
NakantijO  and  Nsgano-hara,  after. 
which  by  a  steeper  gradient  to  the 
uplands  of  Eusatau. 

Itinerary. 

lEAOto:—                m  Cho  M. 

Eatojima 3  13  &| 

MnnOrami IS  1( 

Nakant^jS  2  —  B 

Haramachi    20  H 

IwMhita a  4  5| 

Eawaia-yu    1  38  4l 

Nagano-hara 1  24  4 

KIBAT8D 3  4  7i 

Total 14      3    34J 


Jinrikishas  with  two  or  three  men 
are  practicable  the  whole  way. 
Most  persons  will  prefer  to  wa^ 
the  steeper  and  more  pioturesqua 
stages  at  either  end,  but  may 
advantageously  take  baaha  along 
the  flat  from  Umskami  to  Noka- 
iiojo.  The  whole  trip  mabea  an 
extremely  long  day.  Siotlld  a 
bteak  be  found  neoessary.  good 
accommodation  may  be  had  at 
Nakanqjo  (inn.  Nabe-ya),  or  else 
at  iTa  tmro-yu  ( Inn,  Hag  Ewara ) . 
Hie  !  scenery  is  delightful,  the 
way  from  Halagima  ferry  leading 
up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Agatsumn-gawa.  Beyimd  Hara- 
machi, it  grows  aomewhat  tamer; 
but  abont  Kavxira^  the  gorge 
narrows,  mountains  rise  precipi- 
tously, and  tlie  roadway  cut  out  ot 
the  solid  rock  winds  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  roaring  stream. 
Hate  hot-springa  issue  bom  a.  ^W» 
high  np  on  thft  nven'Vte.v^ 
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j6,  through  the  small  bathing  vill. 
of  SaxDatari  {Inn,  Shin-Kand-ya)  and 
over  the  Kuresaka-toge.  JinriMshas 
practicable ;  but  the  hilly  portions 
vn]l  be  found  uncomfortable.  Dis- 
tance to  Sawatari,  7  riy  21  chOy 
whence  to  Kusatsu,  5  ri  9  cho  more. 
Instead  of  going  via  Murakami  and 
Nakanojo,  one  may  take  the  Hamna 
.Lake  route,  and_by  turning  to  the 
1.  at  the  vill.  of  Odo,  join  the  Hara- 
machi  route  a  little  beyond  Kavcara- 

But  the  favourite  way  of  reaching 
Kusatsu  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  stay  en  route  is  that 
described  imder  Kaniizawa  (see 
p.  180). 

Kusatsu  (Jnn,  Shirane  Hotel, 
with  private  baths ;  Yamamoto- 
kwan,  semi-Europ.),  3,800  ft.  above 
sea-level,  whose  trim,  cleanly  ap- 
pearance strongly  recalls  that  of  a 
village  in  the  Tyrol,  is  the  coolest 
of  Japan's  summer  resorts.  The 
fine  three-storied  and  gabled  inns 
forming  the  village  square  give  an 
unusual  aspect  to  the  place.  The 
carving  of  the  brackets  which 
support  the  overhanging  galleries 
combines  similarity  of  outline  with 
clever  diversity  of  pattern, — ^fans 
with  various  crests,  birds,  fishes, 
rats,  gourds,  etc.,  being  introduced. 
The  centre  of  the  square  is  occupied 
by  springs  of  boiling  sulphur  water, 
led  in  troughs  to  collect  the  sulphur. 
Baths,  public  and  private,  are  very 
numerous.  Visitors  who,  attracted 
by  these  considerations,  may  think 
of  spending  any  time  here,  should 
however  bear  in  mind  that  the 
mineral  waters  are  specially  effi- 
cacious— not  only  in  rheumatism, 
and,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  E.  Baelz, 
in  gout — ^but  in  syphilis,  leprosy, 
and  other  loathsome  diseases,  and 
that  the  first  effect  of  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  is  to 
bring  out  sores  on  the  tender  jmrts 
of  the  body.  The  chief  constitu- 
ents of  the  Kusatsu  springs  are 
mineral  acids,  sulphur,  iron,  alum, 
and  aiBenic,  The  temperature  of 
the  Bpnnga  is  extremely  high,  rang- 


ing from  100°  to  160°  Fahrenheit, 
while  the  baths  are  generally  113° 
to  128°.  The  chief  public  bath, 
called  Netsu-no-yu,  has  three  divi- 
sions of  increasing  grades  of  tem- 
perature. Even  the  Japanese,  in- 
ured as  they  are  to  scalding  water, 
find  their  courage  fail  them;  and 
the  native  invalids  are  therefore 
taken  to  bathe  in  squads  under  a 
semi-military  discipline,  to  which 
they  voluntarily  submit.  This 
system  is  known  as  tfikan-yuy  or 
"time  bath,"  because  the  hours 
are  fixed.  Soon  after  daylight  a 
horn  is  blown  and  the  baUiers  as- 
semble, dressed  in  .white  cotton 
tunics  and  drawers,  as  many  as  can 
find  room  taking  their  first  daily 
bath.  They  begin  by  beating  the 
water  with  bcmrds  in  order  to 
cool  it  somewhat,  --  a  curious 
scene ;  and  then  most  disrobe, 
while  the  greatest  sufferers  swathe 
themselves  in  white  cotton.  Each 
bather  is  provided  with  a  wooden 
dipper,  and  the  "bath-master" 
directs  the  patients  to  pour  250 
dippers  of  water  over  their  heads  to 
prevent  congestion.  Attendants 
are  on  the  watch,  as  fainting  fits 
sometimes  occur.  To  keep  up  their 
courage,  a  kind  of  chant  takes 
place  between  the  bathers  and 
their  leader  on  entering  and  while 
sitting  in  the  bath, — a  trial  which, 
though  lasting  only  from  3J  to  4 
minutes,  seems  an  eternity  to  their 
festering  bodies.  After  the  lapse 
of  about  one  minute,  the  bath- 
master  cries  out,  and  the  others  all 
answer  with  a  hoarse  shout.  After 
a  little  he  cries  out,  "  Three  minutes 
more !  "  After  another  short  inter- 
val, "  Two  minutes  more !  "  then 
"  One  minute  more !  "  the  chorus 
» answering  each  time.  At  last  the 
leader  cries  "  Finished !"  whereupon 
the  whole  mass  of  bodies  rise  from 
the  water  with  an  alacrity  which  he 
who  has  witnessed  their  slow,  pain- 
ful entry  into  the  place  of  torture 
would  scarcely  credit.  Two  more 
baths  are  taken  during  the  fore- 
noon and  t^o  m  >i3Qfe   B&XBtrssxstt., 
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makiiig  five  nltogetbei.  nt  gbcIi  of 
which  the  smne  loutiue  is  observed. 
The  usual  Eilaatsll  course  includea 
130  baths,  spread  over  four  or  five 
weeto.  Moat  patients  then  proceed 
for  the  "nfter-coie"  to  Sawalari, 
5  ri  9  cho  (12}  m.)  distant,  where 
the  waters  h&Te  a  softening  etTect 
on  the  sMn,  and  quickly  alloyiate 
the  terrible  irritation.  Some  go  to 
ShUm  (see  neit  page)  instead.  The 
lepers'  bath  (GoM-rio-^)  has  no 
flied  hours.  Fearful  sights  may  be 
witnessed  there  at  all  times.  It 
stands  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  Til- 
]^e,  which  forma  a  eepamte  kper 


winter  three  or  toax  times  (o  keep  w»rm, 
uid  tlie:r  eipetlence  no  bad  ea^tB.  Skin 
diaeuea  srn  sId  to  be  nnknown  among 


HOOD  or  KtI8*T80. 

1.  To  Saf-DO-Eawara,  8  i-M. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  Sai-no- 
Eawara  is  "me  River-bed  of  Souls." 
On  its  numerous  rochs  and 
boulders,  small  stones  have  been 
pUed  up  by  visitors  as  offerings  to 
dead  cluldren  (see  p.  47).  Amoi^ 
these  rocks  are  some  called  jfurvgi- 
ishi,  which,  notwjUistanding  their 
being  huge  boulders,  are  so  nicely 
balanced  that  the;  oan  be  moved 
by  the  hand.  Hot  yellow  streams  of 
sulphur  water,  and  green  copper 


i  flow   i 


1  the  I 


Twelve  clio  futtbei 
moor  is  EoH-dani,  so  called  from 
the  frozen  snow  to  be  found  there 
even  in  the  dog-daya. 

2.  To  the  solfatata  of  Sesshfi- 
mtwora,  on  Qm  slope  of  Moto- 
Siinuie,  about  1  H. 

8.  Via  Suwa-Do-Jii^  H^ne, 
Si^ftanh^      And      JTiHrmwin^      \^ 


Shira-nt  ilBniflee  •■  White  Peal,"  which 
tiLln«  of  thii  name  in  Japan, 
ft  frequently  active  volcano,  (last 
eruption  in  1905)  fonns  a  short 
day's  eipeditiOD  ^ia  Sessho-ga\cara, 
the  path  leading  through  a  remark- 
able skeleton  forest,  blasted  by  the 
fiuues  exhaled  during  the  eruption 
of  1882.  The  main  crater  (since  the 
eruption  of  1903)  is  oval  and 
about  1,000  yards  loi^,  ninning  N. 
and  S.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  separatiid  by  a  wall  and 
containii^  a  lake,  two  of  which  are 
cold,  wLiie  the  middle  one  emits 
steam.  Slime,  one  or  two  inches 
thick,  surrounds  the  outer  slope  of 
the  cmter,  which  may  nevertheless 
be  climbed  on  the  K.  side  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  descent  made  to 
the  hard  ash  floor  within.  The 
lakes  consist  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
with  iron  and  alum,  only  needing 
to  be  diluted  and  sweetened  in 
order  to  constitute  an  eiceUent 
lemonade. — About  ^  m,  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  main  crater  is  a  snlisidiary 
one,  also  containing  a  cold  lake  ;  but 
the  slime  round  it  is  very  deep.  A. 
jet  of  boiling  sulphurous  mnd 
which  stands  close  by,  deserves 
inspection. 

Sturdy  pedestrians  may  conve- 
niently take  Shirane-san  on  the  way 
to  Shibu;  but  3}  hra.  extra  should 
be  allowed  for  that  object,  as  it  lies 
off  the  main  road.  Horses  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  crater  wall  above-men- 
tioned. Beware  of  the  water  of  the 
stream  crossed  on  the  way  up, 
which  U 


ninCTUTy . 
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On  foot  or  on  liorsebnolt  aa  fat 
ns  Shibo  (3^50  ft.  nbove  the  sea), 
wheuoe  baska  or  jinrikiaha  to  T<^o- 
no ;  thenoQ  trniij  to  Hagano  in  i  hr. 

This  route  affords  splendid 
scenery.  The  beet  plan  is  to  sleep 
nt  the  hot  springs  of  Bhibu  {Inns, 
Kanagn-ya,  Tsubutn-yu),  catching 
the  train  at  Toyono  next  day,  the 
good  Toed  thither  from  Shibn  bei:^ 
traveTaed  by  basha  in  3|  hrs. 
Qnince  Jelly  is  a  specialty  <a  the 
place.  (Should  Shibn  he  fall,  good 
accommodation  and  hot  baths  will 
be  found  at  Yudanc^ca,  13  rM 
furtherdowntheTalley.)  Travellers 
who  have  not  time  to  visit  the 
temple  <rf  ZehkOji  at  Nagano  can 
condmie  on  by  tail  to  £aniizawa 
and  Tokyd. 

The  pictuiesqnenesa  of  the  TOad 
fiom  Euaatea  to  Bhibn  ia  puichar 


Pd   I 


the   < 


ateep  climb.  The  descent  from 
the  top  of  the  paaa  (7,150  ft.)  to 
the  vill.  of  Shibu  ia  also  very  long. 
The  rocky  gorge  {Tsubame-iira,  or 
the  "SwalUiw'a  Eock")  li  ri  before 
Shibn  is  irapiessiTe.  Half  a  ri 
further,  where  a  placard  points 
out  the  trail  1.,  it  is  worth  descend- 
ing for  a  few  min.  to  view  the  fine 
Kamman  wateriall.  The  road  can 
he  rejoined  below.  The  panorama 
before  entering  Shibu  is  eztensiYe, 
including  Myoko-zau,  Togokosbi, 
and  Iznna,  and  towering  behind 
them  again  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  granite  range  on  the  borders 
of  EtchQ.  The  river  twisting 
through  the  plain  is  the  Chikiuna- 
gawa,  of  which  the  Hoshi-kawa 
flowing  through  Shibu  ia  an  affluent, 
A  little  over  }  ri  fiom  Shibu  is  a 
amall  but  constantly  active  geyser 
{OjU/oku)  in  the  river-bed. 

An  alternative  way  to  Nagano 
AaniSmatan  leads  over  Oioyamada- 
/fS^   vriiob  ia  tumptmtirelj  ahort, 


and  where  the  batbs  of  TMOeda 
may  be  visited.  Anotlker  is  over 
the  Torii-t^w.  6,530  ft.  abcrre  the 
sea.  Both  of  these  dasoend  to  the 
vill.  ot  Saiaka.  The  itukenii7  of 
the  Torii-toge  nmte  is  as  fcdlows : — 
KD8ATSD  to :—         JB  CM    M. 

Mihara  2      6      SJ 

Ozaaa   I    31      i] 

Tashiio 3—6 

Tcaii-t^e 30      2 

Nile 3    38      9i 

Sosaka. 1    10      31 

NAGANO 3      5      7i 

Total 15      3    36J 

This  ao-called  pass  is  bnt  a  gentle 
ascent  oC  50  cho.  The  pretljest 
part  of  the  iOQt«  is  on  the  Eat  aide 
of  it,  where,  after  leavii^  the  vill. 
of  A'tre,  the  monotony  of  gnsay 
bills  shutting  out  all  distant  pros- 
pect ia  eiohonged  (or  ohorniing 
viewa  oE  the  mou-'---  -  '^'■- 
bordewi  of  Echigo. 


Acquaintance  with  i 
tative  portiioa  of  Japon's 
mountain  range  may  be  made  by 
going  due  N.  from  Ihao  over  the 
Siimiza-goe,  and  returning  by  it« 
neighbour,  the  Milnmi-^ge.  Snow 
lies  on  the  higher  sectitmB  of  the 
route  till  early  in  July.  The  time 
should  be  divided  aa  foUows: — 
first  day,  jinrikisha  o  Tnbiao; 
aeeoad  day  (very  kmg)  on  foot  to 
Nagasaki,  whenoe  jinnkisha  to  Hni- 
ko-moohi ;  third  day,  jinrildBha  to 
Tnzawa  at  the  foot  ol  Qie  UQknni- 
tSge,  aoA  weXk.  V>  ItiAu.-,  loastL 


Aiong  the  Tbwgavxi  to  the  Shimuv,  Paae. 


day,  on  foot  to  Soro-fjo-ky^,  or  to 
Yn-DO-ahoka  a  litUe  abmi  oi  Fuse ; 
fifth  day,  walk  to  Ikao.  Acixnnmo- 
dation  is  aJiso  to  be  obtained  at 
Ynbom,  Shimlzn,  Nagasaki,  Asakai, 
and  NakaTsma. 

Binerary  qf  tlie  Shivazu-ijoc. 

IKAO  to:—  Ri  Cho   M. 

OiibakBwa 2  15      6 

NUMATA. 4  30     n\ 

Tabara 4  28     IIJ 

Ynbiflo 1  10      3i 

Bono a  27      (19. 

Topof  Pass  26      i| 

KumizQ 2  18      l^| 

Nagasaki 1  37       4 

MmKA-MACHI  2  16 

Total  23      2    561 


After  desoendii^  to  Shibukawo, 
the  highway  leads  up  the  valley  cd 
the  Tmi^awa,  with  the  great  mass 
c£  Akagi-san  to  the  r.,  a^  the  cen- 
tral range  ahead  and  to  the  1.  Joat 
beyond  the  hamlet  of  Taymshita, 
where  the  river  mns  in  a  deep 
gorge  between  perpendicular  lOokj 
cliffs,  the  scenery  becomea  pictur- 
eeqae.    Time  is  gained  by  leavii^ 


,  (» 


17)  I 


and  divergii^  1.  at  the  hamlet 
of  Togano  at  the  junction  of  the 
Katashina-gawa  with  the  Tone- 
gawa.  The  main  road  from  Noma- 
ta,  which  is  soon  regained,  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  scenery  even  more 
charming.  Hills  rise  on  every  side, 
repeating  themselves  in  an  endless 
succession  of  green  cones.  Ytibara 
(1,350  ft.)  is  prettily  perched  on 
either  side  of  the  stream  which 
flows  far  below,  with  rocks  washed 
white  by  some  hot  sprii^.  But 
the  crowning  beauty  of  this  day  is 
at  the  end,  where  (he  moiimtidns 
are  all  foiesl-clad,  and  each  valley 
is  dominated  by  a  lofty  peak  which 
remains  snow-streaked  tOl  past  mid- 
Hommer.  Shortly  before  reaching 
Ynbiso,  we  tnm  riiarp  1.,  and  at 
last  leave  the  Tonegawa  to  follow 
»  tntHite^   alream   flowing    ttoia 


the  narrow  and  sombre  valley  that 
leads  to  the  Shimizu-goe.  The 
prominent  peak  rising  due  E.  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams  is 
Hodaka-yama,  where  the  Tonegawa 
has  its  sonice. 

Tubiao  {Inn.  with  hot  springs) 
lies  1,650  ft.  above  sea  level.  About 
2  m.  farther  on,  we  leave  tiie  good 
road  hitherto  followed  for  a  tnick 
through  a  glorious  forest  of  beech 
and  ^testnut'trees  to  £und,  which 
consists  of  three  or  four  poverty- 
strioken  inns  at  the  foot  of  the 
Shimizu-goe.  Sleep  and  stony 
is  Qie  climb  hence,  bnt  it  affoide 
pictnresqne  glimpses.  At  4,000  ft. 
a  rest-house  is  reached,  from  which 
point  the  road  winds  TOnnd  the 
mountain  side  for  about  1  m.  more 
to  a  small  shrine  at  the  actual 
summit  of  the  pass,  500  ft.  b^er, 
which  marks  the  boundary  oi  the 
provinces  ot  Eotsoke  and  Echigo. 
In  front,  monntain  ridges,  rising 
one  behind  the  other,  stretch  away 
towards  the  horizon,  the  most 
^ominent  being  }Iaeba-Ban  to  the 
W.  ot  the  Mitaini-tCge.  On  the 
descent  to  the  vill.  of  SMmhu 
short  oats  may  be  availed  of 
through  the  grass  and  trees.  The 
remainder  of  the  way  is  an  almost 
mathematically  straight  line  down 
an  easy  gradient  between  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  to  IfagasalH  and 

Muiba-macbi  {Inn,  'Ebim-ya). 
This  is  a  typical  Echigo  town,  with 
its  arcaded  pathways  to  keep  a 
clear  passage  amid  the  deep  snows 
of  winter. 

[Passenger-buats  go  down  the 
river  hence  (an  aBBnent  of  the 
aunano^aws)  to  Xagaolai  on 
the  railway  (see  Itonte  27),  in 
7  to  10  houM.  They  ore  un- 
comfortable, shoala  and  tapida 
numerous,  and  the  stoppages 
frequent.  The  jinrikisha  road, 
14ri,  is  preferable,   HiikVi).Vui.-i- 


ifoiite  15. — Oyama-Madiashi  Siaiioay. 


Ilinerary  of  the  \fikiint-foje 
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rhe  JionkiBlia  rond  fiom  Uuika 
maclii  leads  up  a  gradual  incline 
to  iujiica  where  the  asLent  of 
the  Uikuni  toge  begins  Proper 
ly speaking  Eoiirptissesareincluded 
nnder  this  general  name  the  fixst 
being  the  hlnhnlmm  toje  2  135  ft 
iibo^e  the  sea  Descending  to  the 
bank  of  the  KiyotsQ-gawa  we 
iim\p  at  the  Till  of  MUsumaia 
and  mount  again  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  Inakano-togf  2  800  ft 
amidst  lovely  views  ot  nver  toiest 
and  moantoin  We  now  go  down 
n  little  and  mount  ogain  to  a  he^jht 
of  3,200  ft.,  whence  far  below  la 
descried  the  Till,  of  Futai.  A  short 
descent  then  leads  to  Asakai, 
which  stands  at  a  height  of  2,820  ft. 
in  the  midst  of  gentle  slopes  crown- 
ed by  densely  wooded  summits. 
Here  comes  the  ascent  of  the  Mi- 
fcuni  Pass  properly  so  called,  4,100 
ft.  ahove  ^e  sea.  whence  are  seen 
Akagi-san,  Futago-yama,  and 
Kwannon-doke  to  the  S.,  and  on 
the  N.  tie  long  ridga  of  Naeba-san. 
Nagai  stands  in  a  picturesque 
goi^e,  A  spur  of  the  hills  is  cioss- 
ed  on  the  way  to  Sara-ga^yo, 
where  there  are  hot  springs.  Tbs 
sceftery  beyond  Fnse  is  m^ntflcent, 
the  way  leadii^  throi^h  a  pncipi- 
tons  gorge  to  flie  top  ot  the  Kiri- 
'ja-kiAo-loge,  2.700  ft.,  at  whose  far 
side  nestles  the  hamlet  of  Naka- 
ffama.  The  path  now  rises  by  a 
gentle  gradient  over  the  tnoorland 


stretching  between  Eomochi-zan  1., 
and  Onofco^ama  r.,  to  tiia  Naka- 
yama-togt,  2,170  ft.,  and  comes  in 
full  Tiew  of  the  Hanina  mountains, 
with  Ikao  perched  far  up  above  the 

The  regtUai  path  descends  1. 
through  Yokobori  to  Shibnkawa, 
while  that  to  be  followed  dive^es  r., 
crossing  the  Agatsnma-gawa  by 
ferry  at  Hakojima,  and  ascending 
thence  over  open  country  to  Ikao. 


ROUTE  15. 
The  Oia  ma-Mi  ebabhi  Railwav, 
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This  line  of  railway,  branching 
oS  ftom  the  Northern  line  at  Oya- 
ma,  which  is  reached  in  2^  bra. 
fr^  To^6,  tiBTerses  the  provinces 
ol   Kotai^   KUdL  %k:£msA»akA.     It 


Caves  of  Izuru.    Adiikaga  to  Ma^bashi. 


afiorda  the  easiest  wn;  of  [«acfaiDg 
Oaoiti  one  day  from  Hikko.  The 
soenery    is   pretty   all   along    the 

Toehigi  {Inn,  EoiyaB-a)  is  un 
important  town  whose  chief  piodact 
is  hempen  thiead. 

Sano  {Inn,  Soito),  also  called 
Temmya,  is  another  proapeiotis 
place,  poesessit^  the  nii&s  of  a 
castle  900  years  old. 

From  Tomita  an  eictusion  may 
be  made,  IJ  ri,  to  the  corions  lime- 
atone  Caves  of  ZzuTu,  whcra  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Ewannon  was 
tounded  by  Shodo  Shonin  in  the 
Sth  century.  In  these  caTes  the  saint 
is  &bled  to  have  taken  up  his  abode, 
and  to  have  passed  three  years  in 
piayerand  meditation.  Jinrikiahas 
are  practicable  most  of  (he  way. 
From  the  Till,  of  Izuro,  it  is  a  walk 
of  2  eho  up  a  ravine  to  the  cave 
called  Daishi  no  Iimya,  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  high  up  amongst  the 
precipitous  rocks,  and  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  laddwa.  Further  on  is 
the  cave  sacred  to  Kwannon,  reach- 
ed by  climbii^  over  steep  rooks 
with  the  assistance  of  chains,  and 
then  by  ladders  up  to  a  platform 
on  whith  atand  images  of  Daikoku 
and  Sbddo  Shonin.  The  guide 
lights  candles  and  shows  the  way 
into  the  caye,  which  contains  a 
large  stalactite  supposed  to  resem- 
ble a  back  Tiew  of  the  body  of 
Kwannon.  The  cavern  is  evidently 
mtich  deeper,  but  pilgrims  do  not 
usually  go  fuitiiez  in.  Close  by  is 
u  hollow  in  the  rock,  with  two 
issues.  The  guide  climbs  up  a 
ladder  to  the  upper  hole,  gets  inside, 
and  after  a  minute  or  two  appears, 
head  first,  out  of  the  lower.  TTnlf  a 
rAo  further  is  another  cave,  named 
after  the  god  Doinichi  Nyorai,  and 
having  two  branches, — one  about 
50  yds.  deep,  the  other  jtenetrating 
for  an  unknown  distance  into  the 
mountain. 

As^ikaga  {Inn,  Hatsugaij  is  a 
centre  of  the  trade  in  native  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  the  former,  Itowevei, 
11MWU7  woven  from  fareiga  jaitm. 


uf  the 


of  the  books  are  now  dis- 
I  persed,  but  the  bionze  tablet  with 
a  portiait  o£  Confncios  remains, 
and  rubbings  of  it  are  sold  to 
I  pilgrims,  who  also  pity  their  respects 
I  at  the  temple,  A  side  sbrine  con- 
I  tains  effigiea  of  the  8b^;nn8  of 
I   the  Ashikaga  dynasty  (p.  61). 

Eliyii  (irm,  EaneM-ya)  lies  about 
I  2  ri  from  its  station.    The  chief  pro- 
I  ducts  are  crajie,  gauKO,  and  habuiai, 
a  silk  fabric  resembling  taffety.  The 
largo  manufactory  here,  called  the 
Nippon   Orimono   Kwaisha,  merita 
inspection.    It    is    furnished   wiQi 
French  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture  of  satins  in  European  style. 
Om&inai     {Init,     Toyoda-ya)     is 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Akagi-san. 
I  The  picturesiiue  road  from  here  to 
I  the  copper  mines  of  Ashio  by  the 
valley  of  the  'WutaroBe-gawa  is  de- 
scribed in  Route  13.    Omama  itself 


ence  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
railway  station  Ues  1  ri  3  cko  distant 
from  the  town.  Tmvellers  coming 
down  the  WatArase-gawa  must  allow 
fur  this. 
Haebaehi,  see  p.  173. 
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ROUTE  16. 


NlKEO  AND  GhT^ZENJI. 

1.  genbbal  infobmation.  2.  chief 
objects  of  intebest.  3.  objects 
of  minob  intebest.  4.  waiiss 
in  the  neighboubhood.  5.  chtj- 
zenji  and  neighboubhood.  6. 
yumoto.  ascent  of  bhibane-san 
and  otheb  mountains. 

1. — Genebal  Infobmation. 

A  Japanese  proverb  says,  "  Do  not 
use  the  word  magnificent  till  you 
have  seen  Nikkd : " 

Nikkb  wo  minai  uchi  loa, 
"  Kekko  "  to  iuna! 

Nikkd's  is  a  double  glory, — a  glory 
of  nature  and  a  glory  of  art. 
Mountains,  cascades,  monumental 
forest  trees,  had  always  stood  there. 
To  these,  in  the  17th  century,  were 
added  the  mausolea  of  the  illustri- 
ous Shogun  leyasu,  founder  of  the 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  and  of  his 
scarcely  less  famous  grandson  le- 
mitsu.  Jajmnese  wood-carving 
and  painting  on  wood  being  then 
at  their  zenith,  the  result  was  the 
most  perfect  assemblage  of  shrines 
in  the  whole  land.  But  though 
there  is  gorgeousness,  there  is  no 
gaudiness.  That  sobriety,  which  is 
the  key-note  of  Japanese  taste, 
gives  to  all  the  elaborate  designs 
and  bright  colours  its  own  chaste 
character. 

Properly  speaking,  Nikko  is  the 
name,  not  of  any  single  place, 
but  of  a  whole  mountainous  dis- 
trict lying  about  100  miles  to  the 
N.  of  Tokyd.  Nevertheless,  when 
people  speak  of  going  to  Nikkd, 
they  generally  mean  going  to  one 
of  the  villages  called  Hachirishi  and 
Irimachiy  between  which  stand  the 
mausolea.  Lying  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  Nikk5  is  a  delightful  sum- 
mer resort,  for  which  reason  many 
foreign  residents  ot  T5ky6  have 
villas   there,   or  else  at    Chiizenji 


7}  m.  further  on.  The  sole  dzaw- 
iMck  to  the  climate  is  the  frequent 
lain.  Within  a  radius  of  15  miles 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  pretty  cascades.  Ni&o  is 
noted,  among  other  things,  for  the 
glorious  tinte  of  its  foliage  at  the 
beginning  of  November. 

Nikkd  is  reached  in  5  hrs.  from 
Tokyo  by  the  Northern  Bailway, 
cars  being  changed  at  Utsonomiya, 
where  the  Nikkd  line  branches  oft. 
Travellers  from  Yokohama  change 
cars  previously  at  Shinagawa  and 
Akalmne ;  but  as  these  connections 
often  fail,  time  and  trouble  may 
be  saved  by  going  on  to  Shimbashi, 
and  driving  thence  across  Tdkyd 
to  Ueno  station. 

NiEEd  Bbanch  Line. 


Distance 
from 
T6ky5 

Names 

of 
Stations 

Bemarks 

TOKYO  (Ueno) 

See  Northern 

66|m. 

UTSUNOMITA. . 

Bailway, 
Bonte  69. 

68]^ 

Tsuruta 

74 

Eanuma 

79: 

Fnbasami 

86i 

Imaicl^i 

90| 

NIEEO     (Hachi- 
ishi) 

The  railway  diverges  to  the  W., 
in  order  to  tap  the  Reiheishi  Ka\dd 
at  the  thriving  town  of  Eanuma. 
Following  that  highway  lined 
with  ancient  cryptomerias,  it  does 
not  come  in  sight  of  the  other  and 
still  more  imposing  avenue  {Nikkb 
Kaido),  20  m.  in  length,  which  leads 
from  Utsunomiya  to  Nikkd,  until 
Imaichi  is  reached,  where  the  two 
roads  join. 

The  RtiheUhi  Kaidd  was  so  called,  be- 
cause in  old  days  the  Beikeithi,  or  Envby 
of  the  Mikado,  used  to  travel  along  it, 
bearing  gifts  from  his  Imperial  master  to 
be  offered  at  the  maosoleam  of  leyasu. 
Both  avennes,  though  anciently  ooniin- 
nouB.  now  show  many  breaks,  mostly  the 
result  Ot  mtecihieit  ^qa^Is?  the  peaaantcy. 
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General  Information.    Hidorij. 
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Pine  views  of  the  Nikko  moun- 
tains ore  obtained  on  the  r.  be- 
tween UtauDomiya  and  Kanmaa ; 
later,  Nantai-zfin  alone  ia  seen 
towering  above  a  lower  rai^e  in 
the  foreground.  Then  thick  yegeta- 
tion  shntB  out  the  proeiieot  until  a 
break  occurs  10  miu.  beyond 
Fubasami,  when  tlie  whole  moun- 
toin  mass  appeaTS  to  the  1.  ahead. 

The  village  of  llachirishi  being  a 
long  one,  and  the  railway  only 
touching  its  lower  end,  there 
remains  a  stretch  of  from  1}  m.  to 
2  m.  to  bo  done  by  jinriMahn  from 
the  Bbition  to  tiie  hotels. 

When  leaving  Nikko.  trnvellers 
are  recommended  to  take  jimildahaa 
for  the  i  miles  leading  to  Imoichi 
station,  aa  a.  means  of  seeing  the 
great  avenue,  the  servant  or  guide 
being  meanwhile  sent  from  Nikko 
station  with  the  luggage. 

Hnlels.  —  •  Kanaya  Hotel,  with 
landscape  garden  on  hill  behind, 
*Nikk6  Hotel  (Ami),  both  Europ, 
style ;  Eonishi-ya.  Kamiyama,  Jap. 
style. 

Fine  Art  Qaitery  {Bijnlsu-Icjain). 
— Opposite  Post  Office  in  Bachi-iahi. 
Also  contains  productions  of  adjo- 
cent  prefectores.  There  are  some 
exoellent  curio  sliops, 

Snglish  Ghtirch. — Near  the  public 

Means  of  Conmyancs,—"  Chairs," 
kagos,  or  saddle-horses  can  be 
twen  to  such  places  as  are  not 
iiccesaibie  by  jinnMsha.  The  tram- 
way mnning  up  the  valley  is  not 
for  passengers,  but  only  for  the 
private  tise  of  the  Ashio  Copper 
IGne  (see  p.  211). 

Quides  are  in  attendance  at  the 
hotels,  and  will  arrange  for  the 
porcbase  of  tickets  of  admittance 
to  the  mansolea.  Membership  of 
the  iffifco-fcirai,  or  Nikko  Preser- 
ratioD  Society  (5  yen),  confers  the 
.permaneat  privilege  of  admission 
to  all  the  temples  without  further 
fera.  The  mausolea  of  the  Shogune 
am  open  daily  from  8  a.m.  (o  4  pjn. 
Fliifora  must  rerrutoe  their  boots  at 


Nikko  is  a  mart  for  skins  of  the  | 

badger,    deer,    marten,    wild-boar,  [ 
etc.,  and  for  various  pretty  articles 

made  of  a  black  fossil  wood  {jiruJai-  I 

bolcu)  brought  from  Sendai  in  the  ' 
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Ibe  gode,  and  amused  himaelf  by  ralalng 
toy  pagodas  and  ehrinea  of  earth  and 
atona.  In  hislwentielH  year  heaecrBUy 
quitted  his  falbor'g  honge.  and  took  np 
ble  abode  In  the  cava  of  the  Thousand- 
Handed  Ewannon  at  Izura.  After 
passing  three  jeara  In  praysc  and,  meAS.- 
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and  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  in 
the  direction  indicated;  but  the  deep 
snow  opposed  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable. Vowing  to  sacrifice  his  life 
rather  than  abandon  the  enterx^rise,  he 
persevered,  and  at  last  reached  a  point 
from  which  he  beheld  the  object  of  his 
search.  Ascending  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  he  gave  himself  up  to  austere 
discipline,  living  on  fruits  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  a  supernatural  being. 
After  thus  passing  three  more  years,  he 
returned  to  Izuru,  and  in  762  visited  the 
temple  of  Yakushi-ji,  not  far  from  Ishi- 
bashi  on  the  Oshii  Eaido.  where,  meeting 
some  Chinese  priests,  he  was  admitted 
by  them  as  a  novice.  He  remained  in 
the  monastery  for  five  years,  and  then 
returned  to  the  mountain  now  called 
Eobu-ga-hara.  From  its  summit  he  be- 
held, on  the  range  to  the  N.,  four 
miraculous  clouds  of  different  colours 
rising  straight  up  into  the  sky,  and  he 
at  once  set  off  to  reach  them,  carrying 
his  holy  books  and  images  in  a  bundle  on 
his  back.  On  reaching  the  spot  whence 
the  clouds  had  seemed  to  ascend,  he 
found  his  advance  barred  by  a  broad 
river,  which  poured  its  torrent  over  huge 
rocks  and  looked  utterly  impassable. 
The  saint  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed, 
whereupon  there  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  a  divine  being  of  colossal  size, 
dressed  in  blue  and  black  robes,  and 
having  a  string  of  skulls  hung  round  his 
neck.  This  being  cried  out  that  he  would 
help  him  to  pass  the  stream,  as  he  had 
once  helped  the  Chinese  pilgrim  HsUan 
Chuang  across  the  Biver  of  Flowing  Sand. 
With  this  promise,  he  flung  across  the 
river  two  green  and  blue  snakes  which 
he  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  a  long  bridge  was  seen  to  span 
the  waters,  like  a  rainbow  floating  among 
the  hills :  but  when  the  saint  had  crossed 
it  and  reached  the  northern  bank,  both 
the  god  and  the  snake-bridge  suddenly 
vanished.  Having  thus  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  his  desires,  ShodS  ShSnin  built 
himself  a  hut*  wherein  to  practise  his 
religious  exercises.  One  night  a  man 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  told  him 
that  the  hill  rising  to  the  north  was  called 
the  Mount  of  the  Four  Gods,  and  was 
inhabited  by  the  Azure  Dragon,  the  Ver- 
million Bird,  the  "White  Tiger,  and  the 
Sombre  Warrior,  who  rei^ectively  occu- 
pied its  E.,  S.,  W.,  and  N.  peaks.  He 
climbed  the  hill,  and  found  uiat  he  had 
ai*rived  at  the  goal  of  his  journey;  for 
there  were  the  four  clouds  which  he  had 
originally  set  out  to  seek,  rising  up  around 
him.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  build 
a  shrine,  which  he  named  the  Monastery 
of  the  Four  Dragons  {Shi-hon-ryu-ji).  In 
the  year  767  he  resolved  to  ascend  the 


*Its  remaina  are  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Sanaya  Hotel. 


highest  peak  of  the  group,  and  after  duly 
preparing  himself  by  religious  exercises, 
he  set  out  upon  this  new  enterprise.  After 
ascending  for  a  distance  of  over  40  ri 
(probably  the  ancient  rt,  of  which  4—1 
mile),  he  came  to  a  great  lake  {Chuunji) 
on  the  flank  of  the  mountain  {Namiai- 
zan) ;  but  in  spite  of  his  prayers  found  it 
imx>ossible  to  proceed  any  further,  on 
account  of  the  deep  snow  and  the  terrific 
peals  of  thunder  which  roared  about  the 
mountain  top.  He  therefore  retraced  his 
stex>s  to  Nikko,  where  he  spent  fourteen 
years  in  fitting  himself,  by  the  repetition 
of  countless  prayers  and  the  performance 
of  i)enances,  for  the  task  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  abandon.  In  781  he  renewed 
the  attempt  unsuccessfully,  but  in  the 
following  year  he  finally  reached  the  sum- 
mit, accompanied  by  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples. It  seemed  to  him  a  region  such  as 
gods  and  other  superhuman  beings  would 
naturally  choose  for  their  residence, 
and  he  therefore  erected  a  Buddhist 
temple  called  Chuzenji,  in  which  he 
placed  a  life-size  image  of  the  Thousand- 
handed  Kwannon,  and  close  by  it  a 
Shintd  temple  in  honour  of  the  Gongen 
of  Nikkd.  He  also  built  a  shrine  to  the 
"Great  King  of  the  Deep  Sand"  {Jinja 
Dai-o)  at  the  iK)int  where  he  had  crossed 
the  stream.  Shdd5  Shonin  died  in  817  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity.  Mangtoanji  or  JRtn- 
nbji  is  the  modern  name  of  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Nikkd. 

In  A.D.  1616,  when  Jigen  Daishi  was 
abbot,  the  second  Shogun  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  dynasty,  acting  on  the  dying  in- 
junctions of  his  father  leyasu,  sent  two 
high  officials  to  Nikkd  to  select  a  rest- 
ing-place for  his  father's  body,  which  had 
been  temporarily  interred  at  Eun6-2san, 
a  beautiful  spot  near  Shiznoka  on  the 
Tdkaidd.  They  chose  a  site  on  a  hill 
called  Hotoke-iwa,  and  the  mausoleum 
was  commenced  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  The  mortuary  shrine  and  some  of 
the  surrounding  edifices  were  completed 
in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  and 
on  the  20th  April  the  procession  bearing 
the  corpse  started  from  Eund-zan,  reach- 
ing Nikkd  on  the  8th  May.  The  coffin 
was  deposited  in  the  tomb,  with  impres- 
sive Buddhist  services  in  which  both  the 
reigning  Shdgun  and  an  envoy  from  the 
Mikado  took  part.  In  the  year  1644  Jigen 
Daishi  died.  The  next  abbot  was  a  court 
noble,  the  next  to  him  was  a  son  of  the 
.Emperor  Go-Mizuno-o,  since  which  time 
down  to  the  revolution  of  1868  the  abbot 
of  Nikkd  was  always  a  prince  of  the  Im- 
perial blood.  He  usually  resided  at  Ueno 
in  Yedo,  and  visited  Nikkd  three  times 
annually.    (Conf.  small  type  on  p.  127.) 

A  great  festival  is  held  annually 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  June.  The 
sacred  palanquins  (mikoshi)  con- 
taining the  divine  symbols  are  then 


Mdngwanji.     Sorinto. 


borne  ia  piocesaion,  when  ancient 
coatumea,  maskB,  nnd  aimotu  ore 
donned  by  the  TillAgera,  old  nnd 
yonng  alike  tiOdng  part  in  the  dis- 
play. Another,  but  lesa  eltiborate. 
ceremonial  is  observed  on  the  ITth 
September. 

2, — Chief  Objects  of  Intbbbst. 

On  issuing  from  the  upper  end  o£ 
the  ■village,  one  of  the  first  objects 
to  arrest  attention  has  always  been 
the  MihasM,  or  Sacred  Bed  Bridge 
spanning  the  Doiyo-gawa,  a  stream 
about  41)  ft.  wide  between  the  stone 
walls  which  here  confine  its  coarse. 


WHilBd  &> 
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Forty  yards  lower  down  tha 
stream,  is  the  so  cnlled  "  Tempoiary 
Brj^,"  which  is  open  to  ordinary 
mortola.  Croaais^  this  and  tomii^ 
to  the  1.,  the  visitor  ascends  a  paved 
slope  through  a  grove  of  cryptome- 
rias,  and  reaches  the  encloaure  in 
which  formerly  stood  the  Hombo,  or 
Abbot's  Palace.  Thia  is  commonly 
Bpoken.  of  as  Uangwasji  or  ifin- 
nojt,  names  which,  however,  proper- 
ly denote  all  the  Nikko  temple 
bniJdingB  collectively.  The  road  to 
be  talien  skirts  the  S.  wall  of  this 
enclosure,  and  then  foUows  its  W. 
side  On  the  1  of  the  avenue  is  the 
Choyo-kiean,  formerly  nsed  (or  the 
reception  of  grandees  of  the  Toku 
gawa  family  bat  now  the  sammer 
residence   of   two   Im  penal    Fnn 

Within  the  Mangwanji  enclostire 
stands  the  'lambvtsM-do  or  Hall  of 
the  Three  Buddhas  bo  colled  from 
gigantic  gilt  images  of  the 
Thousand  tended  Kwannon  r 
Ainida  in  the  centre  and  the 
Horse-headed  Kwannon  I  which 
I  the  main  alter  | 


behind  spht  bamboo  blinds.  There 
are  other  images,  and  a  sillc  mandam 
cd  Dainichi  Nyonti  and  the  36 
Buddhas.  At  the  back  of  the  build- 
ii^  ia  a  low  of  small  painted 
images,  amoi^  which  Fndo  and 
his  followsra,  coloured  blue,  occupy 
the  place  of  honour.  The  shrine 
behind,  where  little  carved  charms 
are  sold,  is  dedicated  to  Ryo  Daishi. 
Close  by  is  a  pillar  called  Sorinto, 
erected  in  1643  for  the  sake 
ot  averting  evil  influences.  It 
consists  of  B,  cyUndricftl  copper 
column  42  ft.  high,  of  n  black 
colour,  supported  by  horizontal 
bars  crossing  through  its  centre, 
which  rest  on  shorter  columna  of 
the  same  material.  The  top  is 
adorned  with  a  series  of  four  cupa 
shaped  like  lotus-flowers,  from  the 
petals  of  which  depend  small 
bells.  Juat  beneath  the  lowest 
of  these  caps  are  four  small 
medallions,    with    the    Tokngawa 
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crest.  Notice  the  two  handsome 
bronze  lanterns  dating  from  1648. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
the  new  Public  Park. 

Mausoleum  of  leyasu.  As- 
cending some  broad  steps  between 
two  rows  of  cryptomerias,  we  come 
to  the  granite  torii  presented  by 
the  Daimyd  of  Chikuzen  from  his 
own  quarries  in  the  year  1618.  Its 
total  height  is  27  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  columns  is  3  ft.  6 
in.  The  inscription  on  the  columns 
merely  records  the  fact  of  their 
presentation  and  the  name  of  the 
donor.  On  the  1.  is  a  five-storied 
pagoda  of  graceful  form,  painted 
in  harmonious  colours.  It  rises  to 
a  height  of  104  ft.,  And  the  roofs 
measure  18  ft.  on  each  side.  This 
monument  was  the  offering  in  1659 
of  Sakai  Wakasa-no-Kami,  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  family.  Bound  the  lower 
storey  are  life-like  painted  carvings 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
Opposite  the  pagoda,  and  standing 
amidst  the  trees  to  the  r.  of  the 
steps,  is  the  0  Kari-den,  a  building 
used  to  hold  the  image  of  leyasu 
whenever  the  main  temple  is  under 
repair.  From  the  toriiy  a  pavement 
leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
crowned  by  the  Ni-o-mon,  or  Grate  of 
the  Two  Kings.  The  gigantic 
figures  of  these  gods,  which  former- 
ly occupied  the'-  niches  on  the  out- 
side of  this  gate,  have  been  removed, 
and  their  places  taken  by  gilt  A7na- 
inu  and  Ko7)ia-inu.  On  the  tops  of 
the  pillars,  at  the  four  external 
angles,  are  representations  of  a 
mythological  animal  called  haku. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Chinese 
claasical  books  says  of  this  animal :  "  In 
shape  it  resembles  a  goat;  it  has  nine 
tails,  fonr  ears,  and  its  eyes  are  on  its 
back."  According  to  anoUior  authority. 
"It  resembles  a  wolf,  with  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant,  the  eyes  of  a  rhinoceros,  the 
tail  of  a  ball,  and  the  legs  of  a  tiger."  It 
is  credited  with  the  power  to  avert  evil, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  depicted  in 
gold  lacqner  on  the  pillows  used  by  the 
nobility,  because  it  will  be  able  to  devour 

snjr  bad  dreaina  that  may  pass  before 

f/ie/r  sleeping  eyea. 


The  heads  on  the  central JpiUars 
of  the  two  outer  ends  of  the  struct- 
ure are  lions ;  in  the  niches  r.  and  1. 
of  the  lion  at. one  end  are  unicorns, 
and  in  the  corresponding  niches  at 
the  other  end  are  fabulDus  beasts 
called  iakujuy  which  are  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
speech,  and  only  to  appear  in^tho 
world  when  a  virtuous  sovereign 
occupies  the  throne.  The  doorways 
are  ornamented  with  elephants' 
heads;  the  first  portico  has  lions 
and  peonies,  and  ilie  second  tigers. 
The  interiors  of  the  niches  on  the 
outside  of  the  gateway  are  decorated 
with  tapirs  and  peonies,  those  on 
the  inside  niches  with  bamboos. 
The  carvings  of  tigers  under  the 
eaves  on  the  interior  side  of  the 
gateway  are  excellent.  Notice  also 
the  fine  old  bronze  flower-vases 
from  Luchu. 

Passing  through  the  gateway,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a  court-yard 
raised  high  above  the  approach, 
and  enclosed  by  a  timber  wall 
painted  bright  red.  The  three 
handsome  buildings  arranged  in  a 
zigzag  are  storehouses,  where 
various  utensils  employed  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  performed  in 
honour  of  leyasu,  pictures,  furni- 
ture, and  other  articles  used  by  him 
during  his  life-time,  and  many  other 
treasures  are  deposited.  The  third 
is  remarkable  for  two  painted 
carvings  of  elephants  in  relief  in 
the  gable  of  the  nearest  end,  which 
are  ascribed  to  Hidari  Jingoro,  the 
drawing  having  been  made  by  the 
celebrated  artist  Tan-yti.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  joints  of  the  hind- 
legs  are  represented  bent  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

On  the  1.  of  the  gate  stands  a 
conifer  of  the  species  called  koya- 
makij  surrounded  by  a  stone 
railing. 


Bome  say  that  this  is  the  identical  tree 
which  leyasu  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
about  with  him  in  his  palanquin,  when  it 
was  still  small  enough  to  be  held  in  a 
flower-pot. 


Mausoleum  of  leyasu. 
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Close  to  this  tree  is  n  stable  for 
the  horse  which  carried  Prince 
Kita-Shirakawa  in  the  Formosan 
campaign  of  1895.  This  gateway, 
like  the  others  to  be  noticed  further 
on,  is  beautifully  carved. 

Over  the  doors  are  some  cleverly 
executed  groups  of  monkeys,  for 
whose  signification  see  K5shin  (p. 
48).  An  interesting  object  is  the 
On  Chdzu-yaj  containing  a  holy- 
water  cistern  cut  out  of  one  soUd 
piece  of  granite,  and  sheltered  by  a 
roof  supported  on  twelve  square 
pillars  of  the  same  material.  It  was 
erected  in  1618.  The  pediment  of 
the  roof  contains  a  pair  of  winged 
dragons,  carved  in  wood  and  paint- 
ed. The  beautifully  decorated 
building  beyond  the  holy-water 
basin  is  called  the  Kybzo,  and  is 
the  depository  of  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
contained  in  a  fine  revolving  octag- 
onal book-case  with  red  lacquer 
panels  and  gilt  pillars.  In  front  are 
smiling  figures  of  Fu  Daishi  and  his 
sons  (see  p.  45),  whence  the  name 
of  Wdrai-do,  popularly  applied  to 
this  edifice.  Paintings  of  angels 
on  a  gilt  ground  occupy  the  clere- 
story of  the  interior.  In  the  centre 
of  the  court  stands  a  fine  bronze 
toriiy  with  the  Tokugawa  crest  in 
gold  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars  and 
on  the  tie-beam. 

A  flight  of  steps  gives  access  to 
a  second  court,  along  the  front  of 
which  runs  a  stone  balustrade. 
Just  inSside  are  two  stone  lions  in 
the  act  of  leaping  down,  presented 
by  lemitsu.  On  the  r.  stand  a  bell- 
tower,  a  bronze  candelabrum  pre- 
sented by  the  King  of  Luchu, 
and  a  bell  given  by  the  king  of  Ko- 
rea, called  the  "Moth-eaten  Bell," 
because  of  there  being  a  hole  in  the 
top,  just  under  the  ring  by  which  it 
is  suspended.  On  the  1.  stand  a 
bronze  lantern  &om  Korea,  a  can- 
delabrum from  Holland,  and  a 
drum-tower,  no  unworthy  compan- 
ion to  the  bell-tower  opposite.  (Be 
it  remarked  that  Holland,  Korea, 
and  Lucbn  were  considered  to  be 


Japan's  three  vassal  states.)  The 
lantern  is  a  fine  and  solid  piece  of 
workmanship ;  but  its  stylo  and 
construction  indicate  that  it  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  Korea.  The 
two  candelabra  and  the  lantern,  as 
well  as  the  bronze  candle-brackets 
fixed  upon  the  interior  wall  of  the 
court,  r.  and  1.  of  the  steps,  probably 
came  from  Europe  through  Dutch 
or  Portuguese  traders.  Two  iron 
standard  lanterns  on  the  r.  of  the 
steps,  presented  by  Date  Masa- 
mune,  Daimyo  of  Sendai,  and  the 
same  number  on  the  1.  given  by  the 
Daimyd  of  Satsuma,  merit  atten- 
tion. They  are  dated  1641.  The 
total  number  of  lanterns  contrib- 
uted by  various  Daimyos  is  one 
hundred  and  eighteen. 

At  the  1.  extremity  of  this  same 
platform  stands  the  Temple  of 
Yakushif  dedicated  to  Horaji  Mine- 
no- Yakushi,  the  patron  saint  of 
leyasu,  for  which  reason  its  Bud- 
dhist emblems  have  been  left  intact, 
while  Shinto  influence  has  more  or 
less  modified  the  other  shrines 
during  the  present  reign.  A  native 
guide-book  truly  remarks,  "  Though 
the  exterior  of  this  temple  is  but 
ordinary  black  and  red,  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  interior  has  no 
parallel  in  Nikko."  It  is  a  blaze  of 
gold  and  harmonious  colours.  On 
either  side  of  the  altar  stand  images 
of  the  Shi-Tenno,  flanked  by  Yaku- 
shi's  twelve  followers.  The  monster 
dragon  in  sepia  occupying  the  whole 
ceiling  is  by  Kand  Yasunobu. 

Proceeding  towards  the  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  platform  on  which 
stands  the  exquisitely  beautiful  gate 
called  Yomei-monj  observe  the  fence 
on  either  side,  with  fine  medallions 
of  mountain  birds  in  the  upper  pan- 
els, and  of  water-fowl  in  the  lower. 
The  columns  supporting  the  gate 
are  carved  with  a  minute  geometri- 
cal   pattern,    and    painted    white. 
The  marking  of  the  hair  on  tha  <?«^ 
tigers    (mofcu^me    tm)  tcy^a^,  'va.  'Oaa 
central  meaaWioTi  ol  ^^  ^-  "^^^  -v 
pillar,  ia  obtameai  tioia  ^^.  J^^^^^T^. 
vein  ot  the  -Jfooei.    ^to  ^gCsSsct  ^«^ 
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beyond  has  the  pattern  carved 
upside  down,  which  was  done  pur- 
posely, owing  to  a  superstitious 
notion  that  the  flawless  perfection 
of  the  whole  structure  might  bring 
misfortune  on  the  House  of  Toku- 
gawa  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
Heaven.  It  is  called  the  Ma-yoke 
no  Hashiray  or  Evil-Averting 
Pillar.  The  side  niches  are  lined 
with  a  pattern  of  graceful  arabes- 
ques founded  upon  the  peony ;  those 
on  the  outside  contain  the  images 
of  Sadaijin  and  Udaijin,  armed 
with  bows  and  carrying  quivers  full 
of  arrows  on  their  backs ;  the  inner 
niches  have  Ama-inu  and  Koma- 
inu.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  formed  of  unicorns'  heads.  The 
architrave  of  the  second  storey 
is  adorned  with  white  dragons' 
heads  where  the  cross-beams  inter- 
sect, and  in  the  centre  of  each  side 
and  end  is  a  magnificently  involved 
dragon  with  golden  claws.  Above 
the  architrave  of  the  lower  storey 
projects  a  balcony  which  runs  all 
round  the  building.  The  raihng 
is  formed  of  children  at  play 
and  other  subjects.  Below  again 
are  groups  of  Chinese  sages 
and  immortals.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  gilt  dragons'  heads  with 
gaping  crimson  thjx)ats,  and  from 
the  top  a  demon  looks  down.  The 
Indian  ink  drawings  of  dragons  on 
the  ceilings  of  the  two  porticoes  are 
by  Tan-yu. 

Passing  through  the  Yomei-mon, 
we  enter  a  third  court  in  which 
the  Buddhist  priests  used  to  recite 
their  liturgies  at  the  two  great 
annual  festivals.  Of  the  two  build- 
ings on  the  r.,  one  contains  a  stage 
for  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
kagura  dances,  and  in  the  other, 
called  Goma-dOt  was  an  altar  for 
burning  the  fragrant  cedar  while 
prayers  were  recited.  On  the  1.  is 
the  MUcoshirdOt  containing  the 
palanquins  borne  in  procession  on 
the  1st  June,  when  the  deified 
spirits  oi  Jejasu,  Hideyoshi,  and 
I^iitomo  are  supposed  to  occupy 
tbem.    So  heavy  are  thej  that  each 


requires  seventy-five  men  to  carry 
it.  By  the  side  of  the  Mikoshi-d5 
there  is  an  Mchibition  of  relics  con- 
nected with  leyasu. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the 
Kara-mon^  or  Chinese  Grate.  It 
gives  admittance  to  the  main 
shrines,  the  enclosure  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  iamagakit  or  fence, 
forming  a  quadrangle  each  side  of 
which  is  50  yds.  long,  and  is  con- 
structed of  gilt  trellis  with  borders 
of  coloured  geometrical  designs. 
Above  and  beneath  these  again  are 
carvings  of  birds  in  groups,  about 
8  in.  high  and  6  ft.  long,  with  back- 
grounds of  grass,  carved  in  relief 
and  gilt.  The  pillars  of  the  Eara- 
mon  are  composed  of  Chinese 
woods  inlaid  with  great  skUl  and 
beauty,  the  subjects  being  the 
plum-tree,  dragon,  and  bamboo. 
The  two  white  figures  under  tiie 
roof  are  Chinese  sages,  while  the 
lower  row  represents  the  Emperor 
Gyo  (Yao),  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  monarchy,  surrounded  by 
his  court. 

The  folding-doors  of  the  Ifonden^ 
or  oratory,  are  lavishly  decorated 
with  arabesques  of  peonies  in  gilt 
relief.  Over  the  door  and  windows 
of  the  front  are  nine  compart- 
ments filled  with  birds  carved  in 
relief,  four  on  each  side  of  the 
building ;  and  there  are  four  more 
at  the  back,  on  each  side  of  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  chapel.  The 
interior  is  a  large  matted  room, 
42  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  deep,  with  an 
ante-chamber  at  each  end.  That 
on  the  r.,  which  was  intended  for 
the  Shogun,  contains  pictures  of 
lions  on  a  gold  ground,  and  four 
carved  oak  panels  of  phoenixes 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  in 
low  relief,  but  prove,  on  closer 
examination,  to  be  figures  formed 
of  various  woods  glued  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  panel.  The  rear 
compartment  of  the  ceiling  is  of 
carved  wood,  with  the  Tokugawa 
crest  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
phoenixes  and  chrysanthemums. 
The  opposite  soile-c^Tc^^t.  >d&si>  thA 
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same  number  of  panels,  the  snb-  ' 
jectB  o£  ■which  aie  eftgles  eiecuted 
with  mnch  Bpirit,  nnd  a  cnrred  and 
painted  ceiling  with  an  angel  aur- 
ronnded  by  chryBanthemiuaa.  The 
gold  paper  gohti  at  the  back  ot  the 
oratocy.  and  a  oironlar  mirKr  are 
the  only  ornaments  left,  the  Bad- 
dhist  bells,  gongs,  sntras.  and  so 
forth,  haTii^  beenMmoTfld.  Fonr 
steps  ut  tbe  back  lead  down  into 
the  Stone  Chamber,  so  called  because 
paved  with  stone  tmder  the  matted 
wooden  floor.  The  ceiling  oonsistB 
of  square  panels,  with  gold  dragons 
on  a  blue  gronnd. 

Tbe  Koij/  of  HolUa  ot  this  manso- 
leum  is  accessible  only  by  special 
previons  arrangement  and  the  pay- 
ment of  10  yen,  or  7  yen  per  head 
for  each  member  of  a  party.  The 
three  chambers  composing  it  ate 
called  respectively  Go  fffiden,  Oa 
Naijin,  and  Go  .A'ai  JVaijin. 
Japanese  Bnddhist  art  will  here 
be  fonnd  at  its  acme,  in  a  blaze  of 
gold  and  resplendent  colonrs,  with 
elaborate  paintings  of  mythological 
beings  and  ancient  court  person- 
ages, precious  woods  inlaid  and 
carved,  richly  lacqnered  pillars, 
splendid  metel-work  often  super- 
imposed layer  npon  layer, — the 
whole  a  marvel  of  minute  detail  and 
in  flawless  preservation.  Here  also 
are  set  up  the  gold  and  silk  gohei, 
an  ofFering  of  the  present  Emperor, 
flanked  by  gilt  sprigs  of  the  sacred 
sakaH  tree.  The  gorgeous  gold 
laoqner  shrines  in  the  Nai-Naijin 
contain  images  (never  shown)  of 
leyasn,  Hideyoshi,  and  Yoritomo. 
Shinto  '  priest  in  foil  canonicals 
will  conduct  the  visitor  with  a 
lantern  thiough  these  narrow 
spaces,  where  such  triumphs  of  art 
he  hidden  from  the  Ught  of  day. 
Qenerally  a  short,  but  solemn, 
service  is  performed  before  entering. 
To  reach  leyasu's  Tomb,  we  issue 
t^ain  from  the  Eara-mon,  and  pass 
between  the  Goma-do  and  Eagara- 
dS  to  a  door  in  the  E.  side  of  the 
gallery.  Over  this  door  is  B  carving 
ealled   fie   Mmuri   no     Neko,     or   1 


Sleeping  Cat,  one  of  Hidari  Jin- 
gorS's  most  famous  works,  though 
visitors  will  perhaps  be  disappointed 
at  its  insignificance  nmi<^t  so  much 
grandeur.  From  this  a  moss-grown 
stone  gallery  and  several  steep 
flights—of  about  two  hundred  steps 
altogether — lead  to  the  tomb  on  the 
bill  behind.  Aft^r  passir^  through 
tbe  torii  at  the  top  of  the  last 
flight,  we  reach  another  oratory 
ased  only  when  that  below  is  nnder- 
going  repairs.  The  tomb,  shaped 
like  a  small  pagoda,  is  a  single 
bronze  casting  of  a  light  colour, 
produced,  it  is  said,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  gold.  In  front  stands  a  low 
stone  table,  bearing  an  immense 
bronze  stork  with  a  brass  candle  in 
its  beak,  an  incense-burner  r^ 
bronze,  and  a  vase  with  artificial 
lotus-flowers  and  leaves  in  brass. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall  surmounted  by  a  balustrade, 
the  entrance  beii^  Uirough  a  bronze 
gate  the  roof  of  which,  as  well  as 
Qie  gate  itself,  is  a  solid  castii^. 
Before  it  sit  bronze  Eoma-inn  and 

On  leaving  the  maosoleum  of 
leyasn,  we  turn  to  the  r.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  and  pass  along 
the  avenne  under  the  wall  and 
through  a  torii,  to  an  open  space 
where  stands  r.  the  ^lintd  temple 
of  Fvia-ara  Jtnja,  dedicated  to  the 
god  Onamuji. 


b«iugB;  vid  local  tiadiClon  iven  that  it 
WM  owing  to  the  offloscy  o(  tha  pt«ye™ 
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the   Cblna-J&^im  iii 
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In  the  i)rettily  decomteil  Honden 
behind,  various  antique  objects, 
such  as  swords,  vestments,  Licquer, 
'inagatama,  etc.  are  exhibited.  In 
one  corner  of  the  enclosure  stands 
a  bronze  lantern  called  the  Hake- 
mono  Tbrot  presented  in  1292. 

This  lantern  owes  its  name  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  it  anciently  had  the  power  of 
taking  the  form  of  a  demon,  and  annoy- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  on 
dark  nights,  until  a  courageous  man 
attacked  it,  and  with  his  sword  gave  it  a 
wound  which  is  still  visible  on  the  cap. 

Turning  to  the  1.  and  descend- 
ing, we  perceive  two  red-lacquered 
bmldings  {Futatsu-db),  standing 
together  and  connected  by  a  cover- 
ed gallery.  The  smaller  is  dedi- 
cated to  Kishi  Bojin  and  Fugen 
Bosatsu,  the  larger  to  Amida. 
Bound  the  sides  of  the  interior  are 
ranged  a  number  of  Buddhist  im- 
ages. It  is  also  called  Y(yritomo- 
dby  because  here  are  preserved  the 
bones  of  Yoritomo,  which  were 
discovered  near  the  site  of  the  Ni- 
6-mon  gate  of  leyasu's  mausoleum 
about  the  year  1617. 

How  this  statement  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  existence  of  Yoritomo's  tomb  at 
Kamakura  (see  p.  104),  must  bo  left  to 
archaeologists  to  determine. 

Passing  under  the  gallery  which 
connects  these  temples,  and  going 
up  the  avenue,  we  come  to  a  court 
on  the  extreme  r.  of  which  stands 
the  resting-pLice  of  Jigen  Daishi, 
otherwise  called  Tenkai  Daisojd, 
abbot  of  Nikko  at  the  time  of  le- 
yasu's  interment.  There  is  the 
usual  mortuary  shrine  in  front ;  the 
tomb  is  a  massive  stone  structure 
of  stiipa  shape,  guarded  by  life-size 
stone  effigies  of  the  Buddhist  gods 
called  collectively  Eoloi-bu-Ten.  A 
small  flight  of  steps  1.  leads  to  the 
unpretending  tombs  of  the  prince- 
abbots  of  Nikko,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber. On  the  extreme  1.  of  the  court, 
behind  a  plain  temple,  lies  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Eita  Shirakawa. 
Mausoleum  of  lemitau.  The 
building  seen  to  the  p.,   before  we 


mount  the  grcjit  stone  staircase,  is 
Bifilko-in,  the  residence  of  the 
priests  attached  to  this  temple.  The 
lirst  gate  leading  towards  the  mau- 
soleum is  a  Ki-o-mon  containing 
two  pairs  of  iV7-o,  those  in  the 
niches  of  the  inner  side  having  been 
brought  hero  from  the  gate  of 
leyasu's  mausoleum.  Under  a 
beautiful  structure  r.,  supported  by 
granite  pillars,  is  a  massive  granite 
water-basin.  The  dragon  on  the 
ceiUng  is  by  Eand  Yasunobu. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  gate 
called  I^Uen-mcm.  The  niches  on 
the  outside  contain  a  red  statue  of 
K5moku  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.  a 
green  one  of  Jikoku,  while  the 
inside  niches  are  tenanted  by  the 
Gk)ds  of  Wind  and  Thunder. 
Three  more  flights  conduct  us  to 
the  Yaslm-iYiony  or  Demon  (Jate, 
whose  niches  contain  the  Shi-Tennb. 
The  oratory  and  chapel  of  this 
mausoleum  are  less  magnificent 
than  those  of  leyasu.  The  former 
is  crowded  witli  the  insignia  of 
Buddhism.  Two  large  horn  lanterns 
pointed  out  as  Korean  are  evidently 
Dutch.  The  ToinJb  is  reached  by 
flights  of  steps  up  the  side  of  the 
hill  on  the  r.  of  the  chapel.  It  is  of 
bronze,  and  in  the  same  style  as 
that  of  leyasu,  but  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  gates  in  front,  likewise  of 
bronze,  are  covered  with  large  San- 
skrit characters  in  shining  brass. 


3. — MiNOB  Objects  op  Intbbest. 

Besides  the  mausolea  of  the 
Shoguns,  there  are  various  objects 
at  Nikkd  possessing  a  lesser  degree 
of  interest.  Most  of  them  lie  amidst 
the  splendid  old  trees  behind  le- 
yasu's mausoleum,  and  can  be 
combined  in  a  forenoon  walk. 
Approaching  either  by  the  road 
leading  up  on  the  r.  of  the  Man- 
gwanji  enclosure,  or  by  that  beside 
the  Hongu  (see  below),  we  come  in 
15  min.  to  ihe  San^o-miya,  a  small 
red  shrine  surrounded  by  a  stone 
balostiade.    'Woniftii  Yistft  offex  up 
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pieces  ot  wood,  -  similnr  in  shape 
to  those  used  in  the  JnixmeBe 
gnme  of  chess,  in  the  belief  thnt 
this  will  entibte  them  to  pnas  snfe- 
ly  through  the  perils  of  cJiildluith. 
Beside  it  is  the  Kaisan-do.   a.  led- 


"  pioneer  of  the  monntain,"  as  the 
name  implies.  Peeping  through 
the  grating  which  foims  the  window 
on  the  E.  side,  we  ace  an  image  of 
Jizo  ooonpyii^  ii  lofty  position,  witJi 
iin  effigy  of  the  saint  bolow,  and 
those  of  ten  disciples  ranged  r.  and 
1.  Beliind  are  Vo.e  tombs  of  the 
snint  and  three  of  hia  discipleB. 
At  the  base  of  the  nigged  and  pie- 
ciintous  rock  at  the  back  o£  the 
Kajson-do  nre  some  rade  Bnddhist 
imagea,  from  which  the  hill  takes 
ita  name  of  Hotoke-iica.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill  stands  the  tomb 
of  leyosii.  Proceeding  along  the 
atone-paved  avenue,  we  pass  a  small 
shrine  sncrcd  to  Tenjin.  A  large 
stone  close  to  the  path  on  the  r,, 
just  beyond  this,  is  caUed  the  Te- 
kake-iski,  or  "  Hand-touched  Stone," 
said  to  have  been  sanctified  by  the 
imposition  of  Kobo  Daishi's  hands. 
Fragments  of  it  are  valued  aa 
charms.  Further  on  is  a  stone 
bearing  a  half-effaced  inscription, 
erected  over  the  spot  where  lies  the 
horse  which  carried  leyasu  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  SeH^a-hara,  in  the 
year  1600.  The  next  object  to  be 
noticed  is  an  immense  cryptomeria, 
7  ft.  in  diameter  a  little  above  the 
base,  called  the  li-mori  tki  sugi, 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  ita 
branches  to  a  heap  of  boiled  rice. 
Close  to  the  path  on  t^  1.  ia  the 
Somen-ga-iaki,  or  "  Vermicelli  Cas- 
cade," also  called  Shira-Uo,  or 
"  White  Thread." 

Betiacii^  our  steps  tor  a  few 
yards,  we  take  the  path  (seen  on 
the  1.  as  we  came  up  the  avenue] 
leading  over  the  hill  to  Fnta-ara 
Jiaju.  At  the  top  of  the  ravine 
stands  a  small  shrine  called  0yd- 
ja-do,  where  there  is  a  fine  image 
<A  En-noiSbofatftu,  and  where  tin 


sandals  are  hnng  up  by  pi^rima 
who  pniy  for  the  muscular  develop- 
ment of  their  lower  limbs.  The 
IMth  leading  up  behind  the  Gyoja- 
do  is  that  taken  for  the  ascent  of 
Kyoho-zau,  described  on  p.  203. 

The  IlongH.  which  stands  on  an 
eminence  near  the  bri^e,  is  n  small 
temple  erected  by  Shodo  SiSnin  in 
A.D.  808,  close  to  the  Buddhist 
monastery  founded  by  him.  It  is 
reached  by  ascending  the  stone 
steps  lliat  face  the  end  of  the  bridge 
and  then  turning  to  the  r.  The 
some  enclosure  contains  a  Ibree- 
stoHed  pi^pda. 


4. — Walks  ii 


E  Nekiheoub- 


1.  The  Park  and  other  landscape 
gardens;  also  a  Bofanicni  garden 
with  apeciniens  o£  Alpine  plants ; 
— all  withia  a  few  minutes  of  the 
hotels. 

2.  Qamman-^a-fuchi.     About 

20  min.  walk  from  the  bridge,  along 
the  course  o£  the  Daiya-gawa,  is  a 
deep  pool  called  Oamman-^a-fuchi. 
A  hut  has  been  eracted  here  close 
to  the  boiling  eddies,  opposite  to  a 
precipitoua  rock  on  which  ia  en- 
graved the  Sanakrit  word  i/flmmnii. 
It  seems  impossible  that  any  one 
should  have  been  able  to  get  across 
to  perform  the  work,  and  so  it  ia 
ascribed  to  Kobo  Daishi,  who  ac- 
complished tlie  feat  by  throwii^  his 
pen  at  the  rock.  But  there  is  authori- 
ty for  attributing  it  to  a  disciple  of 
Jigen  Daishi,  in  the  ITth  century. 
On  the  I.  bank  of  the  river  stand 
some  fifty  imngea  of  Amida  ranged 
in  a  row,  some  of  them,  alas  1  muti- 
lated forty  years  ago  by  native 
vnndahsm,  others  injured  by  the 
bond  ol  time,  which  has  boms  on 
this  neighbourhood  with  exceptional 
heaviness. 
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down  by  a  previous  flood  as  far  as  Ima- 
ichi,  arriving  there  intact.  It  now  stands 
at  the  E.  end  of  that  town,  with  its  face 
towards  Nikko,  wearing  a  pink  bib  and 
receiving  much  adoration  from  the 
country  folk.  It  used  to  be  asserted  that 
the  images  always  counted  up  diflferently, 
however  often  the  attempt  were  made. 

3.  Toyama.  The  nearest  emi- 
nence from  which  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plain  can  be  obtained  is  To- 
yama, a  hill  rising  up  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  animal  cou- 
chant  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inari- 
gawa,  which  flows  down  by  the 
side  of  the  temples.  From  the 
bridge  to  the  top  is  }  hr.  cHmb,  the 
last  bit  of  the  ascent  being  steep. 
The  large  mountain  seen  on  the 
extreme  1.  is  Keicho-zan,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Takahara-yama ;  directly 
opposite  is  the  long  ridge  of  Haguro- 
yama;  Tsukuba's  double  peak  is 
unmistakable.  Turning  round,  we 
see  the  whole  of  the  magnificent 
range  formed  by  Nantai-zan,  0- 
Manago,  Ko-Manago,  Nyoho-zan, 
and  Akanagi. 

4.  Kirifuri-no-taki,  or  the 
Mist-falUng  Cascade.  By  taking  a 
wide  sweep  round  the  base  of  To- 
yama and  over  undulating  country 
to  the  S.,  this  cascade  may  be 
reached  in  IJ  hr.  A  tea-house  on 
the  hill  above  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  fall;  and  from  the 
top  of  a  knoll  just  beyond  the  tea- 
house, a  grand  view  is  obtained  of 
the  country  towards  the  E.,  S.,  and 
W.  A  steep  and  rough  path  leads 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  fall. 

5.  Makkura-daki,  or  Pitch- 
dark  Cascade.  On  leaving  Kirifuri, 
we  retrace  our  way  for  a  few  steps, 
and  then  follow  another  path  to 
the  r.  for  about  2.  m.  This  crosses 
the  stream  above  Kirifuri  three 
times,  and  then  passing  over  a  hill, 
leads  to  another  stream. 

[Just  before  the  first  crossing,  a 
path  down  the  stream  leads  in 
2  or  3  min.  to  a  small  fall  called 
Ghdji-taki.^ 

Mere  we  lea  re  the  path  and  plunge 
xfl/5o  a  thicket,  keeping  the  stream 


on  the  r.,  a  short  rough  climb  bring- 
ing us  to  Makkura-daki,  a  fall  of 
about  60  ft.  in  height.  The  best 
view  is  olstained  from  a  point  a  few 
yards  up  the  hill  to  the  1.  The 
fall  shows  prettily  through  the 
trees  as  it  is  approached,  and  al- 
together well  repays  the  toil  of 
reaching  it.  As  the  path  is  easily 
mistaken,  it  is  advisable  to  procure 
a  guide,  who  ^iU  also  be  able  to 
lead  one  back  to  Nikko  a  different 
way. 

6.  Jakko  (and  the  Nana-taki 
cascade).  The  way  lies  through  the 
village  of  Irimachi,  where  the  Crown 
Prince  has  a  palace,  and  turns  off 
at  right  angles  just  before  descend- 
ing to  a  bridge,  from  which  it  is 
40  min.  walk  further  to  the  site  of 
the  former  temple  of  Jakko.  Behind 
is  a  cascade,  or  rather  a  series  of 
falls  altogether  about  100  ft.  in 
height.  It  goes  by  various  names, 
one  being  Nana-taH,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  other  falls 
of  the  same  name  mentioned  on  p. 
203.  ^ 

7.  Urami-ga-taki,  a  fine 
waterfall  50  ft.  high.  The  road,  1 
hr.  on  foot  or  by  jinriMsha,  leads, 
as  in  the  previous  walk,  through 
Irimachi,  and  straight  on  over  the 
moorland.  From  the  tea-house  by 
the  side  of  a  stream,  the  remainder 
of  the  way  is  an  easy  cHmb  of  7  min. 
Urami  may  also  be  conveniently 
visited  on  the  way  back  from  Chu- 
zenji,  by  taking  a  path  which 
branches  off  1.  a  little  below  Uma- 
gaeshi,  and  by  turning  to  the  1. 
again  at  ^yotaki,  where  a  path 
leads  through  the  woods  for  a 
distance  of  about  1  ri  to  the  tea- 
house above  mentioned. 

8.  Jikwan-no-taki  (cascade). 
After  crossing  the  stream  at  the  tea- 
house below  Urami,  a  path  will  be 
found  r.  a  few  yards  beyond.  It 
leads  up  the  hill,  for  a  little  over  1 
mile,  to  a  point  where  it  divides, 
the  r.  leading  to  Jikwan,  the  1.  to 
Nantai-zan.  At  Jikwan  there  is  a 
pretty  effect  of  water  falling  in  a 
dozen  Btieama  ovet  iw  \^^<&  Ckl^cook. 


Naka-iwa,    Ascent  of  Nyoho-zan. 
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The  view  from  the  top  of  the  fall 
down  the  valley  is  very  fine.  About 
1  m.  below  Jikwan,  and  visible 
from  a  small  clearing  at  the  edge 
of  the  hill  on  the  way  up,  is  another 
fall  called  JUcwan  Hatsune. 

9.  Naka-iwa.  This  excursion,  8 
miles  from  Nikkd,  mostly  on  the  flat 
and  under  shade,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  portion  of  the 
great  avenue,  and  can  be  done  in 
jinriMsha.  Naka-iwa,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a  huge  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  Biver  Kinugawa,  at  one  of  its 
most  picturesque  parts,  where  the 
divided  stream  is  spanned  by  two 
bridges.  The  way  lies  down  the 
avenue  as  far  as  the  town  of  Ima- 
ichi,  whence  it  turns  N.  along  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  district 
of  Aizu.  On  an  eminence  close  to 
the  bridges  and  overlooking  the 
Naka-iwa,  stands  a  tea-house  suit- 
able for  picnicking.  One  may  also 
visit  the  curious  massive  boulders 
called.  Kago-iwa  ("palanquin 
rocks"),  1  hr.  further  down  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river,  or  45  min.  along 
the  r.  bank.  The  latter  way  some- 
times involves  the  fording  of  a 
stream.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
shortens  the  return  journey,  as  the 
jinrikishas  may  be  sent  back  to  the 
hamlet  of  Kura-gasakif  which 
can  be  rejoined  in  45  min.  by  a 
pleasant  path  through  the  wood 
from  the  Kago-iwa  direct.  The 
railway  from  Imaichi  may  be  avail- 
ed of  on  the  return  to  Nikko. 

10.  Ascent  of  Nyoho-zan. 
This  is  the  best,  but  hardest,  of  all 
the  mountain  climbs  near  Nikko. 
It  is  a  whole  day's  excursion,  and 
an  early  start  should  consequently 
be  made.  There  are  two  ways  up, 
one  via  Nana-tdki — ("the  Seven 
Cascades  "),  the  other  via  the  Fujimi- 
tbge.  By  the  former  route,  which 
commands  the  most  extensive  views, 
an  average  walker  will  require  5J 
hrs.,  including  stoppages,,  for  the 
ascent,  and  3  hrs.  for  the  descent. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  mountain, 
except  at  a  spring  some  10  min. 
helow  the  log-hut  on  the  S.   side. 


Snow  may  be  found  close  to  this 
hut  as  late  as  the  first  days  of  July. 
The  way  for  pedestrians  leads  past 
the  temple  of  Futa-ara  Jinja  and  a 
shrine  called  the  Gydja-do.  Here 
take  a  narrow  track  to  the  1.  through 
the  wood,  leading,  after  f  hr.  easy 
walking  with  a  short  cHmb  at  the 
end,  to  a  large  stone  known  as  the 
Sessho-seki,  which  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion to  notify  that  the  slaughter  of 
game  is  prohibited  on  these  hills. 
(The  best  way  for  horses  and  kagos 
leads  a  short  distance  over  the  Jak- 
k5  road  to  a  zigzag  path  clearly 
visible  on  the  hill  to  the  r.  and  joins 
the  path  already  mentioned  at  the 
Sessho-seki.)  Bight  ahead  rises  a 
peak  called  Akappori,  conspicuous 
by  its  precipitous  face  of  red  vol- 
canic strata.  The  path  continues 
up  the  grassy  spur  in  front.  In 
ij  hr.  from  the  Sessho-seki  we 
arrive  at  the  ruins  of  a  hut  called 
Happu,  near  which  a  rough  scram- 
ble leads  to  a  rock  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  overlooking  a  gigantic 
chasm,  apparently  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  crater  that  has 
been  broken  away  by  water  on  the 
S.  E.  side,  where  the  Inari-gawa 
has  its  source.  From  Akanagi-saUy 
an  almost  unbroken  crater  wall 
extends  westward  to  Akappori. 
This  secondary  crater  appears  not 
to  have  been  very  deep,  as  its 
present  floor,  out  of  which  descends 
one  of  the  seven  cascades  that 
supply  the  Inari-gawa,  is  high 
above  the  greater  chasm  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  us.  A  projecting 
spur  divides  the  upper  from  the 
lower  crater,  and  above  it  on  the 
1,  rises  a  lesser  pecik  named  Shaku- 
jo-ga-take.  The  falls  are  seen 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice ; 
and  though  they  are  insignificant, 
the  walk  to  this  point  is  delightful, 
affording  splendid  views.  (The 
excursion  as  far  as  Nana-taki  and 
back  occupies  from  5  to  6  hrs.) 
The  path  hence  windata^'eiVTisi^ 
far  tiom  Vke  ft^<b  ol  ^^  OcficessN.,  ^aS^;^ 
first  Nexy  ale^^Yy,  s.t^^^^;^.'^^^^^^^ 
the  wooA.  to  fw  \Bx%e\i»SL  vD.  vi^ 
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We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  final 
climb,  which  will  occni)y  not  more 
than  I  hr.  more.  The  summit,  on 
which  stands  a  small  shrine 
dedicated  to  Onamnji,  is  8,100  ft. 
high.  To  the  N.  it  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  a  sea  of 
lower  mountains,  among  which  He 
the  secluded  valleys  of  Kuriyama. 
To  the  N.  E.,  Nasu-yama  is  ren- 
dered conspicuous  by  the  smoke 
rising  from  its  crater,  while  fur- 
ther N.  is  seen  Bandai-san.  To 
the  E.  is  Takahara-yama,  which  also 
has  the  appearance  of  a  volcano. 
On  the  immediate  W.  of  the  specta- 
tor is  Akakura,  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  Nyoh5-zan,  then  Ko-Manago, 
0-Manago,  and  Nantai-zan.  Be- 
tween Atoikura  and  Ko-Manago,  we 
look  across  to  Tar5-zan.  Senjo-ga- 
hara  is  partly  visible,  and  beyond 
it  the  bare  volcanic  summit  of 
Shirane.  Further  to  the  S.  W.  are 
seen  Asama-yama,  Yatsu-ga-take, 
and  numerous  other  peaks  probably 
belonging  to  the  Hida-Shinshu 
range.  The  upper  half  of  Fuji 
rises  S.  over  the  long  horizontal 
line  of  the  Chichibu  mountains. 
Away  in  the  pLiin  to  the  E.  and  S. 
are  perceived  the  broad  and  deep 
Kinugawa,  stretches  of  the  Tone- 
gawa,  the  vill.  of  Nikko  with 
avenues  marking  the  Nikk5  Kaidd 
and  B«iheishi  Kaidd,  and  far  away 
on  the  horizon,  Tsukuba-san. 

The  way  by  the  Fujimi-toge  is 
also  beautiful,  and  offers  the  ad- 
vantage that  a  much  further  dis- 
tance may  be  ridden  and  less  need 
be  walked,  as  horses  go  up  as  far 
as  the  torii  at  the  entrance  to 
the  mountain  precincts.  Leaving 
Nikko,  the  path  turns  r.  close  to  the 
t<m-house  by  the  stream  below 
Urami.  For  about  4  m.  beyond 
Urami  it  is  rough, — ^a  portion  to  be 
avoided  after  diisk.  Thence  it  leads 
for  several  miles  through  pleasant 
sylvan  scenery,  until  it  enters  a 
forest  of  weird  beauty  Ij  m.  from 
the  foot  of  Nyoho-zan.  Tlie  torii  is 
neaobed  in  3  hrs.,  whence  the  climb 
^j^  a   winding  path,  mostly  under 


the  shade  of  fine  trees,  occupies  2J 
hrs.  more. 

11.  Ascent  of  Naxxtai-zan  via 
Urami.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of 
making  the  ascent,  though  the  path 
has  been  washed  away  in  places. 
It  first  takes  one  across  the  stream 
at  the  tea-house  below  Urami,  and 
soon  turns  to  the  r.,  climbing  up 
through  a  wood,  on  emerging  from 

which  Nantai-zan,  G-Manago, 
Nyoho-zan,  and  Akanagi  are  seen 
in  front.  After  i  hr.  walk,  we 
cross  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
whence  up  a  grassy  valley  for 
another  §  hr.,  and  reach  a  sign-post 
where  a  path  to  the  r.  diverges  to 
Nyoh5-zan,  while  the  1.  branch 
ascends  and  gradually  winds  to 
the  r.  Plunging  among  trees,  it 
follows  up  a  deep,  thickly-wooded 
gully,  and  at  last  comes  to  a  torii 
standing  in  the  depression  between 
Nantai-zan  and  0-Manago.  Here 
the  path  forks,  the  r.  branch  pass- 
ing the  spot  from  which  G-Manago 
is  ascended,  and  continuing  on 
towards  Yumoto,  while  the  1.  climbs 
up  to  the  S?iizu  huts  (5,550  ft.),  where 
the  back  ascent  of  Nantai-zan  com- 
mences. Horses  may  be  taken 
from  Nikko  to  this  spot;  time,  4 
hrs.  From  Shizu  to  the  summit  is 
2,600  ft.  further,  occupying  2}  hrs. 
on  foot.  The  way  back  by  the  same 
route  is  an  easy  5  hrs.  walk.  Those 
intending  to  return  to  Nikkd,  in- 
stead of  descending  to  Chtlzenji, 
must  make  a  very  early  start,  as  the 
path  below  Shizu  is  much  broken 
up,  and  unsafe  after  dark. 

12.  Over  the  Hoso-o  Pass  to 
Ashio  (see  p.  211),  and  back  over 
the  Asegata-toge  to  Chuzenji  (see 
p.  206). 

5. — Chitzenji  and  Neighbouehood. 
kegon  waterfall.    nantai-zan. 

A6HI0. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of 
interest   near   Nikkd    is  beautiful 


.  Way  lo  Chuzenji.     Kegon  FaU. 
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Add  to  the  plctareequotiiw  of  its  shores. 

The  rond  ia  gcnFmlly  prautitnble 
for  jinrildshBB  with  two  men,  not 
only  to  the  Till,  of  Chnzenji,  3  rt  12 
elio  from  Nikko,  but  for  3  ri  27  cAo 
further  on  to  tho  hot  springs  of  Yn- 
moto.  But  owing  to  the  steepuesB 
of  the  hill  which  hee  to  be  pasBod 
on  the  wny,  Indies  and  pereona  nn- 
able  lo  walii  often  tate  "  chflire  "  or 
horaoB.  Persons  pressed  for  time 
may  easily  go  to  Chiizenji  and  back 
in  one  day ;  it  ia  even  possible  foe  a 
stnidy  pedeetrinn,  by  maldiig  an 
earl;  atnrt.  to  do  the  whole  diatance 
to  Yumoto  and  back  within  the 
limits  of  a  day.  Charming  nt  all 
times,  the  waj  fnnu  Nikko  to 
Cbazeuji  is  seen  at  its  best  ]al«  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  when  tho 
azalea  trees,  some  of  which  are  from 
10  ft.  to  35  ft.  hif^,  diaplay  their 
ted,  white,  and  purple  blossoms, 
and  the  wistarias  too  are  coming 
into  bloom.  Another  glorious  time 
ia  Iat«  October,  on  account  of  llie 
tints  of  the  maple  lenvea. 

Leaving  Nikko,  we  follow  the 
Ashio  load  along  the  course  of  tho 
Dftiya-aawa  as  far  aa  Fviamiya  (IJ 
ri),  where  the  road  to  ehtlzeuji 
branches  oS  r.,  stiU  contintung  by 
the  river-aide.  Tl^  river,  which 
iaanes  &om  Iiake  Chnzenji,  is  for 
most  of  the  year  a  quiet  stream  ; 
but  at  times  it  becomes  a  danger- 
oua  torrent,  carrying  away  roods 
and   embankments.       Hie   Ascent 


is  gradual  and  easy  np  to  the 
hamlet  of  Uma-gae^hi.  where  there 
is  a  fair  inn.  Just  before  reaching 
this  hamlet,  tho  old  path  from 
Nikko  joins  the  new  road.  The 
road  hence  for  some  distance  is  cut 
out  of  the  Bide  of  the  overhanging 
cliff  close  by  the  brawling  stratm, 
and  owing  to  landslips  is  difficult 
to  keep  in  repair.  Formerly  the 
path  climbed  along  the  face  of 
the  chff,  and  was  impassable  even 
for  horses,  whence  the  name  of 
Umii-gaeshi  (see  p.  164).  The 
scenery  between  Uma^aeshi  and 
the  Misa  lea  tea-hoose  at  the  foot  ti 
the  actual  ascent,  20  min.  walk,  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  Leaving  the 
mgged  gorge,  a  winding  path  leads 
up  to  a  narrow  ridge,  known  as 
Ken-ga-mine  where  a  tea-boiuse 
commanda  a  pretty  view  of  two 
cascades  called  Ilannya  and  Hodo. 
at  the  head  of  the  invjne  to  the  r. 
From  this  point  the  ancent  to 
the  top,  which  occupies  j  hr.,  ia 
arduous.  Fedeatriana  may  advan- 
tageously take  the  short-cuts  which 
the  old  road  affiDrds.  At  the  charm- 
ingly situated  tea-house  called 
A'oAro  no  CItaya  half-way  up,  the 
coolies  usually  make  a  short  halt. 
A  local  curiosity  ia  the  jialuiku-ishi, 
or  "lode-stone."  On  the  summit, 
the  rood  x>aaseB  through  a  wood  of 
oak,  birch,  and  other  trees,  many  of 
which  are  being  killed  by  the  long 
traihng  moss  called  saniyane 
{Lyrvpodium  stebofdi).  A  path  to 
the  1.  leada  to  a  platform  command- 
ing a  lino  view  of  the  cascade  of 

Kegon-QO-tabi.  The  height  of 
thia  fall  is  about  250  ft.  In  the 
earher  part  of  the  year  it  occa- 
aionaUy  runa  almost  dry  ;  but  after 
the  heavy  summer  riLina,  it  shoots 
out  over  the  edge  of  the  over- 
hoiking  precipice  in  considerablo 
volume.  From  the  little  tea-house 
a  path  leads  down  to  a  ccagu  of 
vantage  for  seeing  the  fall.  A 
grander  view  of  both  fall  and  tLpn^ 
can  be  obtavucA  \i^  ^otant  ».  \«!'^ 
abcml  ^  clio  "£.  oi  ftis  \«ePi«TO»»-  ^ 
winds  toM-n  Btee^^S  »\-(o.'»'^:  ^  "** 
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torrent  bed,  crossing  on  the  way  a 
bridge  over  another  fine  waterfall 
called  Shirakumo  ("  white  cloud") ; 
^  hr.  will  sufl&ce.  Approaching  it 
from  behind  the  tea-house,  a  splen- 
did view  opens  out  of  maple-clad 
mountains  and  the  plain  beyond. 

Ghuzenji  (*Lake  Side  Hotel; 
Kome-ya ;  Izumi-ya), 

This  name,  written  ^3  |P  ^  which 
smacks  of  Buddhism,  has  been  officially- 
altered  to  Chugushi,  4*  ^  ^  which  is 
Shinto ;  but  the  old  name  is  still  current- 
ly used. 

which  is  thronged  with  pilgrims 
for  a  few  days  in  July  or  August, 
the  period  for  the  ascent  of  Nantai- 
zan  as  a  religious  exercise  varying 
from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
old  lunar  calendar.  As  many  as 
ten  thousand  sleep  at  the  vill. 
during  those  few  days.  At  other 
times  it  is  a  quiet  place,  for  which 
reason,  and  on  account  of  its  de- 
lightful surroundings,  several  of 
the  European  diplomats  have  here 
built  villas. 

The  prettiest  walks  involving 
little  climbing  are  : — 

1.  Along  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the 
lake  to  Ase-ga-liama.  (The  summit 
of  the  Asegata-toge,  15  min.  cUmb 
through  the  wood,  affords  an 
interesting  view,  see  No.  5).  The 
little  peninsula  close  by,  called 
Kozuke-shima,  has  a  pretty  shrine. 
Return  by  boat. 

2.  To  Shobu-no-hama,  a  little  more 
than  half-way  along  the  N.  shore 
of  the  lake,  45  min.  On  the  way, 
one  passes  the  great  scar  on 
Nantai-zan,  left  by  the  landslip  of 
1902.    Return  by  boat. 

3.  To  a  pretty  temple  at  Senju, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  lake,  close  to 
an  icy  brook, — 2|  hrs.  (Within  }  hr. 
walk  of  Senju  lies  Nishi-no-umi^ 
a  tarn  nestling  beneath  the  wooded 
hills,  which  at  this  end  recede  from 
the  lake.) 

The  following  are  expeditions  for 
climbers : — 
^.  Up  the  hill   opposite   Kegon, 
Jeading     to     £dbu-g<i-hara.        On 


reaching  the  top,  \\  hr.,  a  short 
walk  on  the  level  brings  one  to 
some  huge  granite  boulders  called 
Kago-ishiy  which  command  a  mag- 
nificent view.  This  makes  an 
alternative  way  of  returning  to 
Nikko,  by  continuing  on  to  the 
summit  of  the  Hoso-o  PasSy  J  hr., 
where  the  road  from  Ashio  to  Nikko, 
is  joined,  8  miles  more. 

5.  To  the  Copper-mines  of 
Ashio  (described  in  Route  18), 
which  lie  within  the  compass  of  a 
day's  excursion  from  Ghuzenji, 
but  must  be  done  on  foot,  the 
path  being  impracticable  for  con- 
veyances of  any  kind.  A  boat  is 
taken  across  the  lake  to  Ase-ga- 
hama,  J  hr.,  whence  a  climb  of  8 
cho  leads  throi^h  a  wood  to  the 
crest  of  the  Asegata-tdgey  command- 
ing a  beautiful  prospect.  Tier 
upon  tier  rise  the  forest-clad  ridges 
that  close  in  the  valley  of  the 
Watarase.  The  way  down  the 
pass,  for  about  1}  ri,  leads  through 
narrow  valleys  between  steep  and 
scantily  wooded  hills.  A  narrow 
path,  in  portions  cut  out  of  the 
cliff  side,  in  others  supported  by 
planks,  has  to  be  traversed  before 
entering  the  valley  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated.  From  here  it  is 
20  min.  further  to  AkakurGy  the 
upper  half  of  the  village,  opposite 
which,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  stream, 
stand  the  various  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  mines. 

6.  Ascent  of  Nantai-zan. 
This  mountain  is  considered  sacred, 
and  the  priests  of  the  temple  at  its 
base  insist  on  the  immemorial  rule 
whereby  women  are  prohibited 
from  making  the  ascent.  Ladies 
can,  however,  generally  go  up, 
provided  they  do  not  pass  through 
the  main  gate.  The  temple,  which 
stands  at  the  far  end  of  the  village, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Shodo  Shonin  in  A.  D.  816.  The 
space  between  the  bronze  torii  and 
the  shrine  is  holy  ground,  and 
persons  in  jinrikishas  had  better 
go  along  the  lower  road  if  they 
object  to  "being  iftcfoisfid  to  alight. 


Ascent  of  Nantai-zan,     Yumoto, 
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The  gate  leading  to  the  mountain 
is  closed  except  during  the  pilgrim 
season,  when  entrance  tickets  can 
be  purchased  for  a  small  sum.  The 
ascent,  which  will  take  a  good 
walker  about  2J  hrs.,  is  extremely- 
steep,  and  consists  partly  of  log 
steps  which  are  very  fetiguing  ;  but 
the  lovely  view  from  the  summit 
(8,150  ft.)  well  repays  the  exertion. 
The  best  time  to  see  it  is  at  sunrise ; 
so  a  very  early  start  should  be  made 
with  lanterns.  On  the  S.  E.  hes 
the  plain  stretching  towards  Tokyo; 
on  flie  W.  rises  Qie  lofty  cone  of 
Shirane-san;  further  S.  is  Koshin- 
zan;  below  we  have  the  marshy 
basin  of  Senj6-ga-hara,  with  the 
stream  meandering  through  it,  Lake 
Chuzenji,  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Yu- 
moto, and  N.  of  Shirane  the  peaks 
of  Taro-zan,  0-Manago,  Ko-Manago, 
and  Nyoho-zan.  Fuji,  too,  is  visible 
in  clear  weather.  The  ascent  can 
also  be  made  from  Yumoto  in  5 
hrs.  (see  p.  209). 

6. — ^Yumoto  and  Neighbourhood. 

The  road  to  Yumoto  leads  past 
8hobu-no-hama  (2|  m.),  to  which 
point  boats  may  be  taken,  and  from 
which  Yumoto  is  4  m.  distant. 
Leaving  the  lake,  we  soon  cross 
the  Jigoku-no-kawa,  a  slender 
stream  which  hurries  over  smooth 
rocks.  The  Byfizu-ga-taki,  or  Dra- 
gon's Head  Cascade,  the  most 
curious  of  all  the  cascades  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  close  by.  Beyond 
it  we  emerge  on  Senjo-ga-hara^  or 
the  Moor  of  the  Battle-field. 

So  named  on  account  of  an  engagement 
that  took  place  here  in  A.D.  1389  l^tween 
the  partia&ns  of  the  Aehikaga  Shdgtins 
and  those  of  the  Southern  dynaety  of 
Mikados  (see  p.  72).  An  alternative  name 
is  Aka-numa-ga-hara,  or  Moor  of  the  Bed 
Swamp,  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
tall  dying  sedges  in  autumn. 

This  wide  solitude  is  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  forests,  above  which 
on  the  r.  rise  the  peaks  of  Nantai- 
zan,  0-Manago,  Ko-lManago,  and 
Taro-zan.    Far  away  on  the  1.  is  a 


wooded  elevation,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  cascade  of  Yu-^no-taki 
appears  like  a  silver  thread.  Above 
this  rises  the  volcano  of  Shirane- 
san,  the  only  bare  peak  in  the 
vicinity.  The  irises  cluster  thickly 
here  in  July.  The  road  crosses  the 
plain  to  a  point  not  far  from  Yu-no- 
taki,  which  gushes  over  a  smooth 
black  rock  at  an  angle  of  60",  form- 
ing the  stream  that  feeds  Byuzu- 
ga-taM,  and  finally  falls  into  Lake 
Chuzenji.  Its  perpendicular  height 
is  200  ft.  A  steep  path  by  its  side 
leads  up  to  the  top,  some  60  yds. 
from  the  shore  of  Lake  Yumoto, 
which  is  so  called  from  the  hot 
springs  at  its  further  end.  This 
lake,  though  smaller  than  Lake 
Chuzenji,  is  still  more  beautiful. 
In  October,  the  maples  and  other 
trees  here  display  the  most 
glorious  tints  that  can  be  imagined. 
There  is  also  some  fishing, — chiefly 
carp.  TJie  road  winds  through  the 
wood  along  the  E.  side  of  the  lake 
to  the  small  vill.  of 

Yumoto  (Namma  Hotel,  Europ. 
style,  and  numerous  Jap.  inns), 
5,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  the 
water  is  partially  discoloured  by  the 
sulphur  springs,  whose  source  hes 
just  behind  the  village.  Permission 
to  catch  trout  in  the  river  connect- 
ing Lakes  Yumoto  and  Chuzenji  can 
be  obtained  at  the  Hotel. — Yumoto 
is  closed  from  December  to  April 
inclusive. 

The  following  are  the  best  ex- 
cursions and  mountain  climbs  in 
the  neighbourhood. — 

1.  Kirigonie,  a  large  tarn,  lying 
at  an  altitude  of  5,600  ft.  among  the 
mountains  to  the  N.,  1  hr.  walk  up 
through  the  forest.  Another  tarn 
called  Earigomet  connected  with 
it,  is  difficult  of  access.  Forty  min. 
climb  beyond  Kirigome  leads  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge  (6,200  ft.)  affording  a 
panoramic  view  of  mountains  to 
the  N.E.,  including  Takahara-yama, 
the  Shiobara  range,  and  distant 
Bandai-san.  A.  ^i^t^  ^«a6>^^-^  '^'^^,t 
br.  leads  do^ii.  «*  «Q.Q,Q.«eistfyKv  ^v 
toxxeTit-xvieTi.  ^vxSii^,  ma^^^  xxsxc^^-^ 
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shade,  to  Nishizaicay  where  gold 
and  silver  mining  is  conducted  on 
a  small  scale. 

2.  The  Konsei-toge  and  Lake 
Suganuma,  etc.  The  Konsei- 
toge  (1^  hr.)  is  the  low  pass  to  the 
W.  of  the  vilL,  leading  over  to  the 
province  of  Kotsnke  (see  next 
Eoute).  The  way  up  is  a  continuous 
gentle  ascent  through  a  forest,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  strewn  with 
bare  and  fallen  tree-trunks,  many 
having  been  swept  down  by  floods, 
others  killed  by  parasitic  moss. 
The  last  part  of  the  climb  is  steep. 
One  hr.  out  of  Yumoto,  and  close  to 
the  path  1.,  stands  a  small  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  phallic  worship  of 
the  god  Konsei.  The  top  of  the 
pass  (6,770  ft.),  affords  little  view ; 
but  a  magnificent  one  can  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  short  scramble, 
for  which  15  min.  will  suffice,  up  a 
ridge  on  the  1.  and  as  far  as  a  land- 
slip below  the  bare,  rocky^peak  of 
Oizuru-yama.  At  the  spectator's 
feet  he  three  secluded  lakes, — Suga- 
numa,  Marunuma,  and  Ojiri-numa 
— nesthng  in  the  virgin  forest, 
while  all  around  and  beyond,  rise 
lofty  mountain  ranges.  The  de- 
scent from  the  top  of  the  pass  to 
Suganuma  (locally  known  as 
Shimim)  occupies  35  min.  It 
affords  good  fishing  for  masu  and 
ixjoana.  There  is  no  path  around  it, 
but  a  boat  can  be  hired. 

To  combine  the  other  lakes  in 
the  excursion  makes  a  very  long 
and  fatiguing  day.  There  is  a 
path  from  the  far  end  of  Suga- 
numa  connecting  them,  but  it  is 
rough,  leading  through  the  forest 
and  high  bamboo  grass.  On  the 
way,  gHmpses  are  obtained  of  a 
waterfall  called  Hatcho-daki  (250  ft. 
high).  Maru-numa  is  very  pretty, 
its  waters  being  of  an  intense  blue- 
green  and  its  banks  lined  with 
rockery  and  ferns.  Ojiri-numa 
is  the  smallest  of  the  lakes.  A  pic- 
turesque gorge  leads  hence  out  of 
the  thick  forest  on  to  the  Higashi- 
^^aw/i  ro.id,  whence  4  ri  back  to 
yamoto. 


3.  Shirane-san  is  a  volcano 
8,800  ft.  high,  which  was  active 
in  1889.  The  climb  is  very  rough 
and  steep,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted without  a  guide.  For  the 
ascent  allow  4J  hrs.,  for  the 
descent,  3  hrs. ;  but  considerable 
time  is  needed  for  a  survey  of  the 
top,  so  that  a  whole  day  is  none 
too  much  for  the  expedition. 
There  is  no  water  on  the  mountain 
side.  The  first  part  of  the  climb 
is  the  rot^hest  of  all,  leading  over 
Mae'Shiram  ("Front  Shirane"),  a 
ridge  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
part  of  the  wall  of  a  crater,  and  that 
'wdthin  comparatively  recent  times 
a  new  and  higher  cone  had  been 
formed  inside  its  W.  limb,  which 
had  nearly  filled  up  the  original 
crater,  leaving  only  the  interven- 
ing valley  on  its  E.  side,  the  bottom 
of  which  slopes  off  from  the  centre 
N.  and  S.  The  N.  end  contains  a 
tarn  of  a  remarkable  green  colour. 
Descending  from  Mae-Shirane,  the 
way  leads  for  }  hr.  along  the  ridge 
of  the  old  crater,  and  then  up 
Shirane  proper  {Oku-Shirane)  |  hr. 
a  steep  and  rocky  climb,  to  a  small 
bronze  shrine  and  torii.  The  cone 
has  a  great  rent  down  the  side, 
which  is  kept  on  the  r.  in  going  up, 
and  a  deep  crater  at  the  top  whose 
edges  are  rotten.  A  surveying  sta- 
tion marks  the  highest  point,  whence 
the  prospect  is  superb,  even  distant 
Fuji  and  Asama  being  sometimes 
visible.  _ 

4.  The  way  to  0-Mauago  leads 
past  a  saw-mill  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Senjo-ga-hara  moor.  It  then 
enters  a  thick  wood  and  later  bears 
up  a  water-course,  but  is  very  rough 
and  difficult  to  trace.  A  stone  im- 
age of  Sh5zuka-no-Baba  is  passed, 
with  a  strange  medley  of  ex-votoe 
hanging  outside.  Where  the  path 
branches,  the  1.  leads  to  0-Manago, 
the  r.  to  the  Shizu  huts  and  on 
to  Nikko.  From  the  junction  of 
the  paths,  it  takes  J  hr.  to  reach 
the  torii  at  the  base  of  0-Manago. 
The  distance  to  the  summit  is  1  ri 
8  cho,  tiie  Teo\  oacieiit  \>e%\iming  at 
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a  bronze  image  of  Fadd.  The  last 
bit  is  over  precipitous  rocks,  where 
chains  are  fixed  to  assist,  the  climb- 
er. On  the  top  stands  a  wooden 
shrine,  with  a  bronze  image  behind 
it,  said  to  I  be  Euni-toko-tachi,  the 
Earth-god.  The  view  is  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  from  Nantai-zan. 

5.  Nantai-zan  can  be  ascended 
from  Yumoto,  the  way  coinciding 
with  that  up  0-Manago,  nearly  as 
far  as  the  Shizu  huts  {conf.  No.  4). 
Time,  about  5  hours. 

6.  Tard-zan  is  an  arduous 
day's  expedition,  3  n  altogether 
from  Yumoto  to  the  top,  of  wMch  1 J 
ri  steady  climb,  past  big  wash-outs 
and  precipitous  spots  where  the 
foothold  is  precarious.  There  is  an 
extinct  crater  at  the  summit,  and 
many  rare  Alpine  plants. 

Japanese  pilgrims  make  the  round 
of  the  various  mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nikko  and  Chtizenji  by 
ascending  first  Nyoh5-zan  and  then 
Eo-Manago,  descending  to  a  place 
called  Sabusawa,  and  ascending  0- 
Manago  from  the  back.  They  sleep 
at  the  Shizu  huts,  climb  Tard-zan 
in  the  forenoon,  Nantai-zan  in  the 
afternoon,  and  descend  to  Chti- 
zenji. 


EOUTE  17. 


Fbom  Yumoto  to  Ikao  oveb  the 
EoNSM  Pass. 

Itinerary. 

YUMOTO  to  Bi  Cho    M. 
Top     of     Eonsei 

Pass 1    18      3| 

HigashiOgawa  ...  4    18    11 

Sukagawa  1    18      SJ 

Okkai 2—5 

Oharo 18      3 


Takahira 1  5      2J 

NUMATA 2  13      5| 

Shibukawa 4  20  llj 

lEAO 2  15      6 

Total  21      7    51| 

On  this  route  an  idea  is  gained 
of  the  dense  forest  that  covers  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  central 
mountain  range ;  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Eatashina-gawa  and  Tonegawa, 
down  which  most  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  way  leads,  are  highly  pictur- 
esque. The  first  night  is  spent  at 
Higashi  Ogawa,  and  the  second  at 
Numata,  £ao  being  reached  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day.  There 
is  also  country  accommodation  at 
Okkai  and  Ohara.  The  means  of 
transport  for  baggage  on  this  route 
are : — coolies  over  tiie  Eonsei-tdge 
to  Higashi  Ogawa,  horses  not  being 
taken  across  the  pass ;  horses  to 
Numata,  and  thence  jinrikishas. 
Travellers  wishing  to  return  to 
Tokyo  without  visiting  Ikao,  can 
join  the  railway  at  Maebashi  or  at 
Takasaki  by  tram  from  Shibukawa 
(see  p.  181). 

For  the  first  IJ  hr.  up  the  Eonsei- 
toge,  see  p.  208.  During  the  long 
walk  down  the  other  side  of  the 
pass,  trees  shut  out  all  distant 
prospect ;  neither  is  there  any  sign 
of  human  habitation  in  the  forest, 
except  a  solitary  hunter's  hut. 
Even  this  is  deserted  during  the 
summer,  at  which  season  alone 
the  traveller  will  think  of  coming 
this  way,  since  the  road  is 
practically  impassable  from  the 
end  of  November  to  well  on  in 
March.  On  nearing  Ogawa  r^o  Yu- 
motOf — a  few  huts  with  thermal 
springs  about  1  ri  from  the  vill.  of 
Higa&i  Ogawa, — the  path  follows  a 
stream  flowing  down  fiom  Shirane- 
san. 

Higashi  Ogawa  {Inny  Miyoshi- 
ya)  stands  2,300  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  Ogawa,  from  which  this  vill, 
takes  its  n&m.^,  ^a  «b  ^a^sJSL  ^cc^cscJ^sac^ 
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Higashi  Ogawa,  and  continuing 
down  the  valley,  which  is  dotted 
with  hamlets,  we  cross  over  a  hill 
before  reaching 

Sukagawa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Katashina-gawa.  From  a  ridge  at 
tha  foot  of  which  lie  two  hamlets 
with  curious  names, — Hikage  Chi- 
dorU  or  Shady  Chidori,  and  Hinata 
Chidoriy  or  Sunny  Chidori, — there 
is  a  fine  view,  on  looking  back,  of 
this  valley  stretching  far  away  to 
the  N.  The  two  hamlets  are 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  connected  by  a  bridge. 
Observe  the  terrace-like  formation 
of  the  hills  at  the  back  of  Hikage 
Chidori,  and  all  the  way  on  to 
below  ^umata.  Three  terraces  at 
least  2  miles  long  are  distinctly 
marked,  each  of  the  lower  two  being 
a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the 
upper  one,  surmounted  by  the 
usual  irregular  ridge,  being  from 
J  to  I  m.  wide.  The  course  of  these 
ridges,  which  seem  to  mark  the 
successive  positions  of  a  river  bank 
at  different  periods,  is  S.W.  by  N.E. 
We  next  reach 

Okkai,  near  which  the  river 
djishes  between  perpendicular  walls 
of  porphyry.  A  hillock  behind  the 
inn  affords  a  delightful  view  of  high 
rocks,  with  trees  perched  among 
them  and  cascades.  There  is  also 
a  pretty  islet  in  the  river,  called 
UkisJdma.  The  path  now  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Katashina-gawa,  and 
crossing  a  well-cultivated  upland, 
comes  to 

Ohara,  whence  it  winds  over  the 
hills  and  up  the  Kui'yu-toge. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  superb, 
including  Haruna-san,  the  Koshu 
Koma-ga-take,  Yatsu-ga-take,  Asa- 
ma-yama,  Yahazu-yama,  and  the 
Shirane  of  Kusatsu.    At 

Takahira,  the  road  becomes 
level  and  practicable  for  jinrikishas. 

Niunata  (Ihn,  Maru-sugi)  stands 

on  a  high  plateau  overlooking  the 

valleys  of  the  Katashina  and  the 

Tonegawa.    The  view  of  the  latter 

raJJejrfrom  the  N.W,  corner  of  the 


town  is  remarkable, — extensive  rice- 
fields  far  below  at  one's  feet,  be- 
yond them  the  river,  and  beyond  it 
again  the  mountains  of  the  Mikuni- 
tdge.  Trout-fishing  is  carried  on 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers,  a  portion  of  the  water  being 
enclosed  with  stones  and  fences 
running  out  from  each  bank 
towards  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
where  a  bamboo  platform,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  15°,  is  fixed 
upon  baskets  (filled  with  stones. 
The  water  rushes  up  this  platform, 
and  leaves  the  fish  at  the  top. 
They  are  then  caught,  and  kept 
alive  in  perforated  boxes  which  are 
placed  on  the  platform.  Hie 
scenery  onward  continues  pictur- 
esque, the  road  passing  high  and 
rugged  cliffs  that  overhang  the 
Tonegawa.  Beyond  Tanashita,  the 
valley  expands  into  a  smiling  fertile 
plain, 

[Pedestrians  bound  for  Ikao  may 
save  over  1  ri  by  turning  off  r. 
at  the  hamlet  of  Nagasaka,  and 
crossing  the  river  at  Kanaiy 
whence  up  over  the  moor  to 
Ikao.] 

and  the  river  is  lost  sight  of  till  near 

Shibukawa  {Imiy  Yamada-ya). 
This  is  a  town  of  some  size. 
Hence  to  Ibio  is  a  gentle  ascent 
all  the  way.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  Ikao  and  Ne^hbourhood,  see 
Koute  13. 


Eoute  18. —  Valley  of  the  Watarase.    Ashio, 
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ROUTE  18. 


Fbom  Nikk5  to  Ikao  via  the  Cop- 

PEB  Mines  of  Ashio  and  the 

Valley  of  the  Watarase- 

GAWA.    Ascent    of    K6- 

SHIN-ZAN. 

Itinerary. 

NIKKO  to:—  Bl  Chb  M. 

Top  of  Hoso-o  Pass  3  10    8 

ASmO 4  11  10} 

Son 2  21    ^ 

Godo  2  12    5J 

Hanawa 1  —    2J 

OMAM A  station  .. .  4  18  11 

Total  18    —  44 


From  Omama  by  train  in  f  hr. 
to  Maebashi,  whence  see  Boute  13. 

The  road  from  Nikkd  to  Ashio 
over  the  Hoso-o  Pass,  whose  sum- 
mit rises  4,100  ft.  above  sea-level,  is 
very  rough,  but  generally  practi- 
cable for  jinrikishas.  These  should 
be  engaged  at  Nikko  for  the  whole 
way  (2  days)  to  Omama,  as  they  are 
scarce  and  expensive  en  route. 
Pedestrians  may  avail  themselves 
of  numerous  short-cuts  on  the  way 
up  the  pass. 

The  Uoso-o  Pass  is  charming, 
with  maple-clad  mountains  and 
rushing  rivulets,  ending  on  the 
Ashio  side  (about  1  hr.  before  Ashio) 
in  grand  river  scenery,  where  the 
road  is  cut  out  of  a  precipice  with 
the  river  Watarase  far  below.  Two 
telpherage  lines  strike  the  eye  the 
whole  way  over.  They  carry  copper 
from  Ashio  to  Nikkd,  and  bring 
back  coke,  provisions,  etc.,  to  the 
mines. 

Ashio  is  the  general  name  of  a 
collection  of  hamlets  studding  a 
district  famed  for  its  copper  mines, 
which  are  the  most  productive  in 
Japan,  and  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  Far  East.  It  lies  at  an 
altitude  of  about  2,300  ft.  The 
chief  works  are  situated  in  a  side 
vaJJej  off  the  main   lotid  where 


the  new  vill.  {Inns,  Cho-o-kwan, 
Tochimoto-ya),  mentioned  below 
has  grown  up  around  the  mines. 
The  old  vill.  of  Ashio  {Inns,  Tsuru- 
ya,  Izumi-ya),  stands  2  m.  further 
down  the  valley  of  the  Watarase. 
The  Mines,  of  which  there  are  four, 
bear  respectively  the  names  of 
Honzan,  Tsudo,  Kotaki,  and  Sunoko- 
hashi.  The  greatest  distance  be- 
tween any  of  these  is  1  ri,  and  all 
are  connected  by  tramway.  The 
hills  have  been  denuded  of  every 
particle  of  wood.  Gigantic  iron 
pipes  lead  down  from  neighbouring 
heights  to  work  the  turbines,  tram- 
ways run  in  all  directions,  the  bare 
red  hillsides  are  scooped  out  here 
and  there  for  the  houses  of  the 
miners,  the  air  resounds  with  the 
clang  of  hammers,  while  the  huge 
furnaces  vomit  forth  clouds  of 
smoke  which,  on  a  hot  still  day, 
hang  like  a  pall  over  the  valley. 
Mato  is  the  name  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  vill.  and  Akakura,  of  the  upper. 
On  the  opposite  side  stands  the 
forest  of  chimneys  of  the  smelting- 
works,  together  with  the  main  office, 
engine-rooms,  workshops,  and  other 
buildings. 

The  ore  is  found  in  a  matrix  of  clay, 
calcite,  and  quartz,  and  is  almost  entirely 
the  pyrite  or  copper  sulphide,  although  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  also  occurs.  The 
lodes  vary  from  6  to  20  ft.  in  widt^.  The 
average  yield  is  15  per  cent  of  metal,  and 
the  total  annual  product  of  finished 
metal  from  the  three  mines  reaches  the 
remarkable  figure  of  7,000  tons.  Elec- 
tricity of  10,000  h.  p.  is  derived  from 
water-power  brought  by  tunnel  and  iron- 
piping  2,000  ft.  long,  from  the  Haunya 
waterfall,  near  Nikikd,  5  miles  distant. 
Owing  to  damage  done  to  the  crops  by 
the  poisonous  discharges  from  the  mine, 
and  to  consequent  agitation  amongst  the 
farmers  living  along  the  course  of  the 
Watarase-gawa,  into  which  the  stream 
flows,  an  ingenious  series  of  filters  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purification  of  the 
water  after  it  has  done  its  work. 

[An  extra  day  at  Ashio  may  well 
be    devoted    to    visiting    the 
wonderftil  rocks  oi   "Ka^^vcv- 
zaix.     kcooTCLTaja^JbASsya.  «X.  "^^^ 
temple  of^ce  V,S>wxmusV\.o\.    "SS^- 
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Boute  18. — Valley  of  the  Wataraae.    Aahio. 


■as  the  EotaM  mines,  abont 
3  m.,  whence  to  the  point  called 
BesshOj  4,500  ft.,  where  the 
rock  scenery  begins,  the  dis- 
tance is  estimated  at  6  m.  It 
is  necessary  to  engage  the 
services  of  a  guide  who  lives 
at  the  hut.  The  whole  round 
takes  about  2\  hrs.,  and  is 
perfectly  safe  except  for  those 
who  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
dizziness. 

Leaving  the  hut  by  the  path 
on  the  S.  side,  we  commence 
by  scrambling  up  and  down 
the  steepest  places  imaginable, 
traversing  deep  ravines  on 
rough  log  bridges,  and  crawl- 
ing round  the  face  of  preci- 
pices by  the  aid  of  iron  chains 
and  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock.  For  such  hard  work, 
uaraji  are  a  great  convenience. 
A  point  called  Mi-harashi  com- 
mands a  magnificent  prospect 
of  the  mountains  below,  and 
Tsukuba-san  in  the  distant 
plain.  Behind,  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  gigantic  rock-work, 
amidst  which  conifers  have 
perched  themselves  in  inacces- 
sible nooks  and  crannies.  To 
the  various  features  of  the 
landscape,  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful names  have  been  given. 
The  most  striking  are  the 
San-ju-san-gen,  a  mass  of 
precipices  dedicated  to  Kwan- 
non;  the  Spring  dedicated  to 
Yakushi,  the  waters  of  which 
are  believed  to  be  efficacious 
in  cases  of  eye  disease;  the 
Kinoko-sekiy  or  Mushroom 
Rock,  beyond  which  comes  the 
Yagura-sekit  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  towers  on  the  walls 
of  a  fortress;  next  the  Urami- 
ga-taki,  or  Back  View  Cascade, 
which  falls  from  a  ledge  above 
in  silvery  threads.  The  huge 
precipice  close  by  is  called  the 
Go-shiki  no  seki,  or  Bock  of 
the  Five  Colours.  The  guide 
^xiints  out  a  rock,  the  Men-seki, 
in  wbiab  »  remote  likenefis  to 


a  human  &ce  may  be  traced. 
Above  this  is  the  Go-jH  7U>  Td^ 
or  Five-storied  Pagoda,  and 
near  it,  a  small  natural  arch 
called  Ichi  no  mon.  Crawl- 
ing through  this,  we  come  to 
the  JBonjirseki,  or  Sanskrit 
Letter  Bocks,  next  passing 
the  Eaikoniani,  a  deep  gully 
supposed  to  have  some  relation 
with  the  origin  of  thunder- 
storms ;  the  Toro^voa,  or  Stone- 
lantern  Bock ;  the  Fuji-mi-seki, 
whence  the  upper  half  of  Fuji 
is  seen;  the  Shishi-seki,  or 
Lion  Bock;  the  0gi-4iDaya,  or 
Fan  Cavern :  and  ihe  Zo-seki^ 
or  Elephant  Bock.  Next  we 
come  to  where  a  huge  natural 
bridge,  called  the  Ama  no 
hashi,  or  Bridge  of  Heaven, 
used  to  span  the  ravine  until 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1824.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
hole  about  6  ft.  in  diameter, 
called  N%  no  mon,  or  Second 
Grate,  where  the  bridge  termi- 
nated. From  this  point,  as- 
cending a  very  narrow  crevice 
by  the  aid  of  chains,  the  path 
reaches  the  Mv-Iiarashi  already 
mentioned.  Then  passuig  be- 
hind a  precipitous  detached 
rock,  called  Byobu-4wa  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  screen,  we 
ascend  a  gorge,  and  finally 
reach  the  Oku-no-in  (5,450  ft.), 
where,  in  three  caverns,  are 
small  shrines  dedicated  to  the 
three  Shinto  deities  Onamuji, 
Saruta-hiko,  and  Sukuna-biko- 
na,  to  the  second  of  whom  this 
mountain  is  sacred.  On  turn- 
ing the  comer  just  beyond,  we 
see  the  tops  of  Nantai-zan  and 
O-Manago  bearing  about  N., 
and  descending  the  hillside, 
reach  Bessho  again  in  25  min. 
from  the  Oku-no-in.  The  des- 
cent to  the  huts  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  will  take  nearly 
2ihrs.] 

Notwithstanding       deforestation 
along  ita  upper  teaches,  the  scenexy 


Soule  19.— 

the  vhole  way  aJoi^  Uie  bikuks  of 
the  Wataraae-gawa  is  very 
pretty,  and  eapeciftliy  between 
Asbio  and  Godo  quite  romantic. 
Sometiniea  hnitling  roclo  overhang 
the  road  which  itaelf  carried  out  on 
poles,  actually  overhangs  the  river. 
The  lottflr  flows  on  in  a  perfectly 
placid  cooTBe,  while  in  oOipr  places 
it  foama  and  daahes  amidst  tremen- 
dous granite  boulders.  The  ox 
tmm  aeen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  connects  at  Sori  with  a 
telpherage  system  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Aiaino,  which  brings  down 
wood  for  the  mines.    Beyond 

Bfirt  (Inn,  Komatsu-ya),  a  glade 
of  fine  cryptomerias  attests  the 
priestly  care  formerly  bestowed  on 
the  temple  of  Tenno.  The  road 
then  winds  up  and  down  the  green 
volley,  high  above  the  rushing 
waters  o£  l£e  river  to 

Oddo  (inn.  Tama-ya)  and 

Haiiawft(inn,Nal^chi'yii).  The 
vill.  seen  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river 
beyond  Hanawa  is  Misanvma,  (Inn, 
Midori-ya),  from  which  it  is  possible 
to  ascend  Aktuji-san  by  a  shorter, 
thoi^h  rougher,  route  than  that 
given  on  p.  184.  The  beauty  of  the 
route  suddenly  ceases  at  Kiribara, 
a  hamlet  some  10  cko  befoi« 

Omama,  see  p.  191. 


/  of  the  Kinugawa. 
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(Con/,  maps  facing  pp.  99  and  193.) 

For  Wakamatsu,  see  Route  70. 

This  lonte,  lyii^  amongst  srane 
o£  the  finest  river  scenery  in 
Eastern  Japan,  is  recommended  to 
those  -who  wisli   to   diverge    from 


the  beaten  tracks;  bat  the  accom- 
modatioa  is  indifferent  except  at 
Tajima  and  at  the  hot  springs  of 
Kaiatji,  near  Takabara.  The  au- 
tumn foliage  fiom  mid-October  to 
mid-November  is  especially  beanti- 
ful,  ITie  trip  will  occupy  from  2i 
to  3  days.  Jinrikishas  can  be  taken 
as  far  as  the  Sunno-ya  Inn,  ij  H 
beyond  Itozawa  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sanno-toge;  they  are  not  impractic- 
able over  the  pass,  but  it  is  prefer- 
able to  go  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 

ItiaeraiT/. 

V,  AKAMATiU  to  —  Ht  Cl»  31 

luimi  Miyon  S  20  BJ 

Kuwnbora  2  16  6 

lunoue  2  —  J 

Toyonan  1  18  3] 

Tajima  3  18  8j 

Itozawi  2  13  G 

lokogawa  3  —  I 

luuni  Miyon  1  9  J 

NakaMiyon  I  8  J: 

lUn  1  21  4 

Takoham  2—5 

Fujivrara  2  3  5 

IMAICm  4  11  10| 


Total 


30    35    Ibl, 


After  pass  ng  Kami  ifli/on  the 
toad  lends  throi^nb  a  beautiful 
goige  of  tie  Taurama  gavxi  rhe 
portion  most  celebrated  locally  is 
known  as  Totto-hetsan  near  the 
vill  of  \agoshima  where  many 
small  abnnes  in  the  rock  adorn  the 
bank  of  the  nvei 

Tt^ima  IB  prettily  situated  in  a 
plain  protected  by  hills  on  all  sides. 
The  houses  ore  so  thatched  t^t  the 
eaTes  show  alternate  bars  of  block 
and  white.  The  SaniM-toge  is  ot 
inconsiderable  height. 

[A  road  leads  S.  E.  over  the  hills 
from  Eav\i  Miyori  (in  Shimo- 
tsnke)  to  ShUAara,  5  ri21  cfto.] 


The  descent  oq   —     . 
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Route  20. — Shiohara  and  Nasii, 


the  villages  of  Ikari  and  Fujiwara, 
lies  the  prettiest  part  of  the  route, — 
delightful  river  scenery  as  far  as 
Takahara.  The  road  descends  a 
ravine,  and  in  many  parts  over- 
hangs the  river,  resting  on  logs 
which  project  from  the  rock  and 
are  supported  by  uprights.  After 
Fujiwara,  the  country  becomes  more 
open.  The  Kinugawa  is  crossed  at 
the  Naka-iwa  described  on  p.  203, 
and  the  road  hence  leads  over  lofty 
cultivated  upland  to  Imaichi,  on  the 
Utsunomiya-Nikkd  Railway,  for 
which  SCO  p.  192. 


ROUTE  20. 


Shiobara  and  Nasu. 

FURUMACHT.    ASCENT   OF  KF.ICH6-ZAN. 
NASU-YAMA. 

{Conf.  map  facing  p.  193.) 

Nishi  Nasuno  {Inn,  Yamato- 
ya)  reached  by  the  Northern  Rail- 
way from  Tokyd  in  4 J  hrs.  (see 
Route  69),  is  the  nearest  station  to 
the  various  hot  spring  resorts  of  the 
district  of  Shiobara,  which  are 
much  frequented  by  the  Japanese. 
The  autumn  foliage  among  these 
mountains  is  very  striking.  The 
itinerary  of  the  road  (hasha  and 
jinrikishas  available),  is  as  follows  : 

NlSm  NASUNO  to  :— 

Hi  Cho  M. 

Sekiya 3  —  7J 

Owami 1  18  3j 

Fukuwata    24  l| 

Shiogama    13  1 

FURUMACHI    8      J 

Total    5    27     14 


As  far  as  Sekiya,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  the  road  is  level 
and  runs  straight  across  the  plain, 
— a  part  of  the  journey  apt  to  be 
trying  in  summer,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  shade.  Shortly 
after  Sekiya,  we  enter  the  jnctur- 
esque  valley  of  the  Hdkigawa,  with 
lofty  and  densely  wooded  hills  on 
either  side.  At  various  points 
delightful  views  are  afiorded  of  the 
river  rushing  over  its  boulder- 
strewn  bed,  while  numerous  cas- 
cades lend  variety  to  the  landscape. 
The  Ovoami  springs,  with  a  hut  or 
two,  are  seen  from  the  roadway,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  precipitous  descent. 
They  lie  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
are  used  only  by  the  poorest  class 
of  patients. 

Fukuwata  {Inns,  ♦Shofurd  and 
others)  is,  next  to  Furumachi,  the 
most  popular  bathing  resort  in  the 
district.  A  few  min.  from  Fuku- 
wata, on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  a  spot  known  as  Fudo-ga- 
saica.  With  its  crystal-clear  water, 
its  rocks  and  cascades,  and  a 
promenade  imder  the  shade  of 
variegated  trees,  it  produces  the 
impression  of  landscape  gardening 
on  a  large  scale.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  hamlet  of  Shiogama,  a  stone 
has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  famous  courtesan,  Takao,  who 
was  bom  near  this  spot. 

She  was  mistress  of  Date  Tstmamune, 
second  Daimyo  of  Sendai  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century.  The 
family  broils  and  crimes,  of  which  this 
particular  intrigue  formed  one  link,  are 
dramatised  in  a  play  called  Sendai  Uagi. 

Here  a  bridge  crosses  the  river, 
leading  to  the  hot  springs  of  8hio- 
no-yuy  16  did,  situated  in  the  bed  of 
an  affluent  of  the  Hdkigawa,  a  place 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  poor  folks. 

Furumachi  {Inns,  Fusen-ro, 
Kome-ya)  lies  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  is  the  principal  vill.  in 
the  district.  It  is  shut  in  by  moun- 
tjiins  which  rise  in  beautifully 
wooded  peaks,  one  above  another, 
around  it.  Although  situated  at 
no  great  height  (1,850  ft.),  Furu- 


Various  ^xts.    Ascent  of  Keicko-zi 


mitcbi  is  cool^t  thua  man?  places 
it  b^er  altdtudes,  and  suffers  less 
mosqmtoes  and  other  insect 
The  whole  yicinity  is  dotted 
with  thermal  springs.  The  water 
at  Furnmaclii  is  moderate  in  tem- 
perature and  mostly  tree  from, 
mineral  deposit ;  the  other  springs 
are  somewhat  enliue.  A  favourite 
midday  resort  for  Tisitors  at  Furu- 
machi  is  8v,malai  or  Tnki-no-aii 
(9  eho),  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills. 
Here  the  water  is  led  in  pipes  from  a 
spring  just  above  the  inn.  and  a  hot 
douche  may  he  taken.  Amoi^st 
the  prettiest  cascades  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  r  8enshin-no-taki,  Ho- 
ko-no-tald,  Ohata-no-taki,  and  Heki- 
Teki-no-taiki, 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  to  Arajfu,  lit.  "  the  Violent 
Spring,"  2  ri  from  Furtimachi. 
The  path  leads  directly  behind  the 
Kome-ya  inn  at  the  head  ot  the 
■vill.,  and  over  the  hills  in  sharp 
Kigzaga.  Distant  views  areobtained 
on  the  way,— an  exception  to  the 
generally  shat-in  character  of  all 
this  neighbourhood. 

[Near  the  top  of  the  pass,  on  the 
1..  is  a  tarn  called  Snurna.    A 
smaller,  called  Komima,  situat- 
ed in  a  deeper  hollow,  is  not 
visible  from  the  road.    A  path 
follows  the  upper  edge  of  these 
tarns  down  to  the  ShiCHno-yu 
springs,   and    also    makes    a 
good  walk  from  Funimaohi.] 
Arayu.  consists  of  a  number  of 
mediocre  innfl.  built  on  the  side  of 
a  hilt  rendered  borren  by  the  sul- 
phurous water  that  bubbles  forth 
in  several  spots,  giving  the  place  a 
desolate  aspect.    It  lies  on  a  motm- 
tain  road  to  Nikko.    The  distances 
are  approiimntely  as  follows  : — 


AKAYUtc 


m  Cho    il. 


Dkuwa   3—7* 

Imaichi 1    14     sj 

Total  0    U    as 


Thence  train  to  Nikko  ia  J  hr. 
The  inns  on  the  way  are  poor.— For 
the  itinerary  of  another  road  from 
Shiobam  to  either  Niklto  or  Waka- 
matsu,  see  p.  213. 

Atajn  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  EeichO-zan,  3} 
ri,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Takaliara- 
ynma  (5,880  ft.}  a  sacred  mountain, 
and  one  of  the  h^hest  of  the 
range  separating  the  pcovinoea 
of  Sbimotsuke  and  Iwashiro.  The 
climb  is  somewhat  rough  and 
monotonous  for  about  1  hr.,  all 
view  being  shut  out  by  woods  and 
low  riches  until  the  bed  of  the 
Akftgawa  is  reached,  where  the 
ascent  of  tlie  Takahara-toge  begins. 
From  the  top  of  the  pass  to  the 
small  lake  of  Benlen-r/a-ilce  is  a 
distance  of  1  ri,  and  to  the  summit 
a  steep  pull  of  20  cftn  more.  The 
view  thence  is  eKtensive,  embracing 
Fuji,  Nantai-ain.Gwassan.Iide-sau. 
Bandni-san,  and  numerous  minor 
peaks.  The  shrine  on  Keicho-zan 
is  dedicated  to  Saruta-hiko.  Those 
wishing  to  make  the  ascent  from 
Furumacbi  in  one  day  must  start 
early.  An  alternative  is  to  take  it 
on  the  way  to  Nikko.     , 

The  active  volcano  of  Nasu-yama 
(6,300  ft.)  is  best  reached  from 
SuToiso  {Iim,  Tabako-ya)  on  the 
Northern  Railway,  whence  jin- 
rikiaha  with  two  men — or  pack- 
horse— for  4  ri  20  c/w  (11  m.)  to 
Naau  (Lon,  *Komatsit-ya),  at  the 
mountain's  base,  2,750  ft.  above 
sea-level.  A  good  deal  of  sulphiy 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I       Th8  hatha  o(  Kam  ara  wrj  SDcIent, 

'   >iBvtTiB  heed  utabliahea  in  Uie  itlga  ot 

Fouiel  TeDuS  IK.  D.  619-6411,  BDd  lute  ■ 


Other  botMnft  lesfirtB  'oti.  ■§.«*<>.- 
combed  -witti  «>"iin.\».i»a,  «i«   ami.™ 
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Onsen  (3,700  ft.),  Benten  (4,200  ft.), 
Omaru^  a  little  further  up,  and 
Sando-goya  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pass  lea(£ng  to  the  district  of  Aizu. 
Seven  cho  from  Nasu,  in  a  bleak 
spot  near  the  river-bed,  once  stood 
the  SesshO'Sekij  or  "Death-stone," 
famous  in  a  legend  which  has  been 
dramatised  as  one  of  the  No,  or 
Lyric  Dramas,  of  mediaeval  Japa- 
nese literature. 

Tho  story  is  that  a  Buddhist  priest, 
Gonnd  by  name,  while  journeying  across 
the  desolate  moor  of  Nasn,  pauses  to  rest 
beneath  this  rock.  A  spirit  forthwith 
appears  and  warns  him  that,  by  remain- 
ing in  this  place,  he  is  risking  his  life,  for 
that  not  men  only,  but  even  birds  and 
beasts  perish  if  they  do  but  touch  it.  The 
spirit  and  the  chorus  then  recount  to  him 
in  verse  how  once  upon  a  time  there  lived 
a  maiden,  as  learned  and  accomplished 
as  she  was  surpassingly  beautiful,  whom 
the  Emperor  Toba-no-In  took  to  himself 
as  his  favourite  concubine,  and  for  her 
sake  neglected  all  the  affairs  of  state.  At 
last  one  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
banquet  at  the  Palace,  the  lights  suddenly 
went  out,  and  from  the  girl's  body  there 
darted  forth  a  supernatural  coruscation 
that  illumined  the  whole  scene,  while 
the  Mikado  himself  was  struck  down  by 
disease.  On  the  representations  of  the 
court  magician,  Abe-no-Yasnnari,  the  vile 
witch— for  the  pretended  beauty  was 
evidently  nothing  better  than  a  witch — 
was  driven  from  the  Imperial  presence, 
and  flew  away  through  the  air  to  the 
moor  of  Nasu,  where  she  resumed  her 
original  shape,  that  of  a  fox.  In  the 
second  act  of  the  play,  tho  spirit,  appear- 
ing again,  confesses  to  the  good  priest 
that  itself  is  none  other  than  the  wraith 
of  the  witch  whose  story  has  just  been 
told,  and  relates  furthermore  how,  after 
escaping  from  the  Palace,  she  was  hunted 
by  dogs  over  the  moor  of  Nasu,— tho 
origin,  as  the  chorus  obligingly  stops  to 
explain,  of  the  Japanese  sport  of  inu  ou 
mono,  or  "  dog-hunting."  The  priest  then 
exorcises  the  evil  spirit  by  means  of 
Buddhistic  incantations. 

The  stone  itself  no  longer  exists ; 
but  the  poisonous  exhalations 
which  still  issue  from  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  are  destructive 
to  insect  and  bird  life. 

The  ascent  of  Nctsu-yama  will 

occupy  a  little  under  3  hrs.  from 

Nasu,  the  last  }  hr.  leading  over  a 

wild    chaos     of     boulders,     from 

amongst  hundreds  of  which    sul- 


phurous vapour  constantly  rises 
The  view  from  the  summit  includes 
all  the  higher  peaks  of  this  central 
range,  the  Nil^d  mountains,  Asa- 
ma,  and  Fuji.  A  hvige  cloud  of 
steam  and  vapour,  accompanied 
by  incessant  roaring,  marks  the 
present  active  crater  formed  by  a 
destructive  outbreak  in  1881.  It  is 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
mountain,  a  little  above  the  pass 
which  separates  Nasu-yama  from 
Asahi-dake,  and  by  which  the  de- 
scent is  made.  This  is  a  delightful 
walk  of  about  2}  hrs.,  leading  past 
several  of  the  mineral  springs  men- 
tioned above. 

The  baths  of  Shiobara  may  con- 
veniently be  reached  from  Nasu  by 
a  path  through  the  forest  to  Sekiya 
(see  p.  214),  6  ri.  Horses  abound 
in  this  district. 


ROUTE  21. 


The  Pbovincbs  op  Shimosa, 
Kazt7sa,  and  BosHt^. 

1.  CHTBA,  CHOSHI,  AND  THE  LAOOONS. 
2.  THBOUGH  THE  PENINSUIiA  TO 
KAT8U-UBA,  AND  BOUND  THE  SOUTH 
AND  WEST  COASTS  TO  KOMINATO, 
NOKOGIBI-YAMA,  AND  EANd-ZAN. 

These  three  provinces  form  a  natural 
division  of  the  country.  The  opinion  of 
geologists  is  that  a  great  part  of  this 
district,  whose  sands  seem  to  have  been 
washed  up  by  the  sea,  together  with  the 
wide  Tdkyd  plain  which  is  formed  by 
alluvium  washed  down  from  the  central 
mountain-ranges,  was  submerged  in  quite 
recent  times,  and  that  only  the  souuiera 
half  of  the  peninsula  of  Kazusa-Bdahii 
stood  up  out  of  the  waves.  This  proceas 
of  rising  and  drying  is  still  going  on. 
The  large  lagoons  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Tonegawa  gradually  shrink  in  size, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  TdkyO  Bay.  From 
these  conalderations,  it  wiU  be  inferred 
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that  the  northern  parts  of  thie  district 
are  somewhat  dreary  travelling.  The  B. 
I>ortion  from  Eland-zan  downwards,  with 
tuff  ranges  which,  though  not  exceeding 
1,200  ft.,  seem  higher  because  rising  al- 
most directly  from  the  sea,  will  best 
reward  the  tojirist's  trouble.  The  coast 
of  Boehu  in  particular  affords  lovely 
views,  as  well  as  a  mild  winter  climate. 


1.- 
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49 
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62 
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64 
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70 
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73 

CHOSHI 

This  whole  line  traverses  flat 
country.  Before  reaching  Ichi- 
kaway  we  cross  the  Yedo-gawa 
where  there  is  often  a  pretty  view 
of  boats  sailing  np  the  river.  The 
high  wooded  bluff  on  the  1.  bank  is 
Konodai,  the  seat  of  a  military 
academy.  Five  cho  from  Nakayama 
stands  Hokekydji,  a  popular  temple 
devoted  to  tie  worship  of  Eishi 
Bojin  (see  p.  48). 


Funabashi  is  a  large  town. 
Inage  has  a  bathing  establishment 
called  EaiM-kwan. 

Chiba  (Inns,  Kano-ya,  Ume- 
matsu-ya)  is  a  prefectural  capital. 
This  prefecture  ranks  next  to  Yezo 
in  the  abundance  of  its  marine 
products,  the  district  of  Ku-ju-ku-ri 
to  the  S.  of  Cape  Inuboe  affording 
the  richest  field.  At  Chiba  the  line 
leaves  the  coast,  and  strikes  N.W. 
for 

Sakura  {Inn,  Kome-ya),  a  garri- 
son town,  and  Narita  (p.  146). 
From  Yokoshiba  onwards,  the 
country  is  very  sandy,  yet  green, 
owing  to  cultivation  and  pine- 
woods. 

Choshi  (Inn,  Daishin,  over  1  m. 
from  the  station)  extends  for  2J  m. 
along  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tonegawa, 
which  here  contracts,  and  rolls  be- 
tween sharp  rocks  into  the  sea. 
The  Temple  of  Kioannon,  crowning 
an  eminence  which  divides  the 
town  into  two  halves,  commands 
an  agreeable  prospect.  Choshi  is 
noted  for  its  soy,  the  manufacture 
of  which  may  be  seen  at  Tanaka 
Gemba's  establishment,  which 
supplies  the  Imperial  Household. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  fishing.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  iioashi,  a  fish  resembling  the 
pilchard  but  smaller,  are  caught 
here  and  all  along  the  coast.  They 
are  boiled  in  huge  cauldrons  to 
obtain  the  oil,  which  is  used  for 
lamps;  and  the  residue,  dried  in 
the  sun,  is  sent  inland  for  manure. 
The  odour  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described. 

Visitors  to  this  portion  of  the 
coast  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  put 
up  at  Gape  Inuboe,  1  ri  18  cho  from 
Chdshi  station.  There  is  a  good 
inn,  the  Gyokei-kwan,  situated  in  a 
small  bay  close  by  the  lighthouse, 
and  much  frequented  during  the 
summer  months.  The  whole  coast 
called  Ku'ju-ku-ri  no  fiama,  stretch- 
ing S.  from  Choshi,  is  flat,  sandy^ 
and  uninterestin.<g. 

TraveYLexa    eiesncpaa    dt    «fc«fl^^ 
somethmg  oi  \i)afe  \B.T%<b  Vx^oofwa  oxv 
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the  liwor  course  of  the  Tonegawn, 
might  vnry  the  retam  to  Tokyo  by 
taking  steiimer  \ip  tho  river  to  O- 
fnaatsn  on  the  Kita-ura  lagoon. 
thence  nlso  by  steamer  to  Tsachi- 
iim  on  the  Kasumi  lagoon,  and 
Lome  by  train  in  2i  hra.  There  is 
daily  communication. 


The  ) 


■Idel 


Ikd  EltB.un 


The  poor  viJl.  of  ^funals^i  attinda 
near  the  S,  ertremitj  of  the  Kita- 
nra  lagoon,  18  did  by  jinrikishtt 
from  the  ancient  temple  of  Ka* 
shima,  a  noted  pilgrim  reaort.  A 
broad  avenue  leads  to  tho  temple, 
which  ia  aunooaded  by  a  grove  of 
fine  cryptomerias. 

luid;"  bnC  the  c 


n  Island 


be  a  iiiUnr 
whose  fonndition  ia  at  the  centre 
of  the  onrth.  This,  though  celc- 
brnted,  js  insignificant  aa  a  sight, 
as  one  sees  notliing  but  a  few 
inches  of  stone. 


GonflDed  tlia  AJBaDtl 


:rUilas 


tllM 


without  Sudlng  tbe  lower  end. 

Abont  I  m.  from  the  temple  is  a 
stretch  of  moorland  called  Talcama- 
no-hara,  literally,  "the  Plain  of  High 
Eeaven,"  where  the  gods  are  sup- 
posed to  have  aaacmbled  in  daya  of 
,>^7n%  and  where  stone  arcow-hoads 
m^  gtm  occftBUmaUy  be  fotmd. 


A  connl  connects  the  two  big 
lagoons.  The  trip  from  Ofunatsu 
to  TsixcKoira  (see  p.  223)  occupies 
abotit  6  hrs.  The  moustatQ  con- 
stantly seen  ahead  is  Tsukuba. 

2.^THEOVOII      the      pENDlSril       TO 

W.  COABTO  TO  KoMTNi'ro,  Noio- 

Thia  makes  a  good  winter  trip 
either  on  foot  or  by  jiniikisha.  as 
the  climate  ia  mOd  and  the  ac- 
commodation good.  There  being 
steam  cbmmnnication  daily  with 
Tokyo  from  Katsu-ura,  Amatsu, 
Hojo,  and  the  varions  vill^es  on 
the  W.  coast  of  tlie  peninanla, 
tisvellers  wishing  to  curtail  their 
journey  can  do  bo  at  almost  any 

The  first  stage  is  by  train  to  Chi- 
ba,  whence  by  another  line, — that 
running  to  Ohara  (Jnn,  Katsuo- 
kwan)  on  the  E.  coast, — as  far  as, 
Mobara,  The  itineiary  onwaids  is 
as  follows  1 — 
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From  Mobara  southwards  to  the 
coast  the  road  leads  through  numer- 
OTis  small  valleys,  cultivated  and 
well-wooded. 

Chonan  {Inn,  K6ji-ya).  The 
noted  Temple  of  Kasamori,  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Eleven-faced  Kwannon, 
1  n  E.  of  this  town  by  jinrikisha, 
is  a  curiosity  worth  turning  aside 
to  see.  It  stands  among  patriarchal 
pines  and  cryptomerias,  and  is 
built  on  a  platform  resting  on  the 
point  of  an  irregular  conical  rock 
some  50  ft.  in  height,  the  edges 
being  supported  by  stout  wooden 
scaffolding.  Three  flights  of  stairs 
lead  to  the  top.  Of  the  numerous 
votive  offerings  brought  by  rustic 
worshippers,  the  most  touching  are 
suits  of  tiny  children's  dresses 
hung  up  in  glass  cases.  There  is  a 
fair  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  temple  stands. 

The  holy  image  here  worshipped,  say 
the  temple  records,  was  carved  out  of 
camphor  wood  by  Dengyo  Daishi ;  and 
though  the  minor  buildings  have  been 
burnt  down  at  various  times,  the  main 
shrine,  which  dates  from  the  year  1028, 
subsists  unhurt  to  this  day,— a  proof  of 
the  goddess's  special  grace.  The  annual 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  17  th  August. 

Eetracing  our  steps  to  Chonan 
(nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  a 
short  cut),  we  next  reach 

Odaki  {Inn,  OdaM-ya),  a  fair- 
sized  country  town.  On  approach- 
ing the  coast,  the  road  becomes 
smooth  and  firm.  It  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  low  rounded  hills  formed 
of  sea  sand  which  characterise  this 
region,  while  the  intervening  val- 
leys have  been  filled  in  and  btdlt 
up  to  the  necessary  level.  The  sea 
comes  in  sight  just  before  reaching 

Katsu-ura  {Inn,  Eozen),  a  clean 
and  thriving  little  seaport  town. 
The  temple-crowned  hill  above  it 
commands  an  extensive  view. 

The  fishermen  all  along  the  coast  of 
these  provinces  of  Eazusa  and  BOehfl 
occasionally  wear  gorgeous  gowns  ad- 
orned with  stamped  coloured  designs  of 
the  rising  sun,  birds,  fishes,  singiug-girls, 
etc.  These  are  rewards  bestowed  by 
their  employers  on  the  occasion  of  large 


catches,  and  are  brought  out   on    high 
days  and  holidays. 

Turning  westwards,  it  is  a 
pretty  walk  hence  along  the  coast, 
with  Cape  Nojima  standing  out 
clearly  in  the  distance.  Consider- 
able tunnelling  through  the  soft 
limestone  rock,  and  cuttings  in  the 
cliffs,  save  many  ups  and  downs  on 
the  way.    The  long  vill.  of 

Komiiiato  {Inn,  Seikai-ro) 
fringes  the  shores  of  a  small  bay. 
The  western  part  is  Kominato 
proper,  the  eastern  is  called  Uchi- 
ura,  at  the  entrance  to  which  stands 
a  temple  famous  throughout  Japan 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Bud- 
dhist saint,  Nichiren  (see  p.  80). 

According  to  some,  the  original  site  of 
the  temple  founded  by  Nichiren  himself 
on  the  very  spot  which  gave  him  birth,  is 
now  under  a  stretch  of  sea  called  Tai-no- 
ura,  said  to  be  the  resort  of  numbers  of 
tai  fish,  which  are  held  sacred  by  the 
fishermen.  Another  tradition  is  that 
from  the  day  of  the  saint's  birth  until  he 
was  seven  days  old,  two  of  these  fish  five 
feet  long  used  daily  to  appear  in  the  pond 
in  his  father's  garden,  whence  the  spot, 
since  covered  by  the  waves,  took  its 
name  of  "  JaiBay." 

The  temple  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Nichiren  is  called  Tanjoji,  or  the 
Temple  of  the  Birth.  The  main 
temple  is  an  un painted  wooden 
building,  72  ft.  square  inside,  erect- 
ed in  1846.  The  porch  has  some 
excellent  carvings  of  tortoises  and 
lions*  heads.  The  birds  in  the 
brackets  of  the  transverse  beams 
and  the  dragons  above  are 
also  good.  The  interior  is 
simple,  its  only  decoration  being 
four  large  panels  carved  with 
dragons,  and  a  coffered  ceihng 
with  the  Mikado's  crest  painted  in 
each  compartment.  On  the  altar 
stands  a  handsome  black  and  gold 
shrine  containing  a  life-like  image 
of  the  saint,  who  is  represented  as 
reading  from  a  richly  gilt  scroll. 
The  doors  of  the  shrine  are 
kept  closed  except  during  service., 
when  they  are  tSaxo^T^  q^tv  Nsv 
oxdex  fhat  ^ox^oi^^T^  tsv«^   ^i?^'^'^ 
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To  the  r.,  just  inside  the  outer 
giite,  is  a  small  square  building 
over  the  well  which  nominally 
supplied  the  water  {tanjo-sui)  used 
to  wash  the  infant  saint, — ^nomi- 
nally only,  because  the  original  spot 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  tidal  wave 
in  A.D.  1498. — The  annual  festi- 
val takes  place  on  the  12th  and  13th 
days  of  the  10th  moon,  old  style. 

Amatsu  (Jn?i,  Abura-ya  at  the 
W.  end)  is  another  very  long  vil- 
lage, and  a  better  place  to  stay  at 
than  Kominato. 

A  little  more  than  1  ri  due  N. 
of  Amatsu,  and  approachable  by 
jinrildsha,  stands  the  mountain  vill. 
of  Kiyosumi  {Inriy  Yamaguchi-ya), 
1,090  ft.  above  the  sea,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  to  Kokuzd  Bosatsu. 
The  way  leads  up  through  pine- 
woods,  which  cover  the  hills  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  hand- 
some main  shrine  contains  some 
good  carvings  of  Buddhist  deities. 
Its  site  too  is  remarbxbly  beautiful, 
giant  cryptomerias  sheltering  the 
grounds.  The  small  eminence 
close  by  the  temple  commands  a 
glorious  prospect,  both  landward 
and  seaward.  The  invigorating  air 
and  the  absence  of  mosquitoes 
attract  many  Japanese  visitors 
during  the  summer. 

[From  Kiyosumi,  a  direct  road 
through  pine-woods  cuts  due 
W.  across  the  i)eninsula  to 
Ilota,  about  10  rl.] 

Kamogawa  {Inn,  Yoshida-ya) 
is  a  place  of  some  size.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  Niemon-jima,  a  tiny 
islet  off  Cape  Nabuto.  The  road 
passes  within  a  few  chb  of  the 
ferry. 

During  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Yoritomo 
was  assisted  by  one  Niemon,  and  shelter- 
ed in  a  cave  on  this  islet.  When  he  rose 
to  supreme  power,  he  granted  the  sole 
I>08se8sion  of  the  islet  (no  wide  domain 
certainly)  to  his  benefactor,  whence  its 
present  name. 

JProm    here   on    to    Emi    (Inn, 
Koike-ja)    and    beyond,     daffodils 


and  other  flowers  abound  near  the 
sea-shore,    and    fill    the   air   with 
their  fragrance  at  Christmas  time. 
Matsuda  {Inn,  Kawa-gishi). 

[Here  there  is  a  short  cut  across 
the  tiny  province  of  B5shu  at 
its  narrowest  part  to  Uojo,  3 
ri  25  cAo.] 

The  mineral  springs  of  Chigura 
Onsen,  in  the  township  of  Asahina, 
offer  good  accommodation. 

[At  Shirahama  again  a  road  cuts 
across  to  Hojo,  about  3  ri.'] 

On  the  low  headland  of  Nojima, 
stands  a  fine  lighthouse,  whose 
light  is  visible  for  20  miles.  During 
this  part  of  the  way  Vries  Island 
remains  constantly  in  view,  with  its 
pillar  of  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by 
night.  The  climate  here  is  so  mild 
that  the  village  children  may  be 
seen  playing  about  almost  un- 
clothed even  in  winter. 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time 
might  find  it  pleasant  to  stay  over 
a  night  at  the  ^Yoji-kwan,  an 
isolated  inn  perched  on  the  hill- 
side  rising  above  a  pretty  beach 
near  the  Mera  lighthouse,  and 
10  chJo  from  the  vill.  of  Mera. 
Fishing-boats  put  out  in  large 
numbers  during  the  season  to  catch 
bonitos  around  Tries  Island  and 
the  other  isles  of  Izu.  9urW>- 
saki,  lit.  "sand  cape,"  deserves  its 
name,  and  the  way  round  it  is  not 
recommended.  Our  inland  route 
leads  by  a  finely  graded  road  to 

Tateyama  and  H5jd  {Inns, 
*Kimura-ya,  *Yoshino-kwan). 
Hiese  two  towns  are  practically 
continuous,  being  only  separated 
by  a  small  stream.  Hojo  com- 
mands an  incomparable  view  of 
Fuji  across  the  sea.  Nowhere  else 
does  the  mountain  seem  to  rise  to 
so  great  a  height,  completely  dom- 
inating the  Oyama  and  Amagi 
ranges  which  extend  r.  and  1., 
while  on  either  hand  the  shores 
of  the  bay  stretch  round  to  form 
a   fitting  frame    for    this    lovely 


Nokogiri-yama,    Kano-zan, 
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picture.  The  little  bay  of  Tate- 
yama  is  known  in  Japanese  as 
Kagami  no  ura,  or  "  Mirror  Reach," 
and  has  become  a  favourite  bathing 
resort. 

A  steamer  leaves  Hojd  daily  for 
Tokyo  at  about  10  A.M.,  calling  at 
several  places  along  the  coast  of 
Boshti  and  Kazusa,  and  reaches 
Tokyo  in  7  hrs.  under  favourable 
circumstances.  Another  leaves 
about  noon,  calling  at  Uraga. 

A  good  jinriMsha  road  leads 
along  the  coast  through  the  towns 
of  Kachiyama  {Inn,  Naka-jin), 
Hdta,  and  Moionay  the  two  latter 
being  continuous.  The  climb  up 
Nokogiri-yama  is  made  from 
Motona,  the  descent  to  Kanaya 
(poor  inn),  to  which  place  the 
jinriMshas  should  be  sent  on.  The 
detour  is  a  shght  one,  occupying 
only  about  1}  hr.  This  mountain 
takes  its  name,  which  means  "  Saw 
Mountain,"  from  the  serrated  ridge 
of  peaks  that  follow  each  other  in 
regular  gradation,  from  the  highest 
on  the  E.  down  to  the  sea-^ore. 
Bound  the  promontory  thus  formed, 
passes  the  highway  to  Kanaya. 
Scattered  over  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain  are  the  remains  of  a  set 
of  stone  images  of  the  ¥ive  Hundred 
Bakan,  many  of  them  now  head- 
less or  otherwise  mutilated.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  shrine  hewn 
out  of  the  living  rock,  with  a  stone 
effigy  of  the  person  to  whose  initia- 
tive the  carving  of  the  other  five 
hundred  images  was  due.  The 
view  from  the  point  called  Mi- 
hdrasH,  850  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
delightful. 

Tunnelling  characterises  this  sec- 
tion of  the  road  onwards  for  several 
miles. 

Tenjin-yaxna  or  Minato  {Inn, 
*Suiry5-kwan).  This  prettily  situ- 
ated place  contains  a  few  sake 
breweries  and  soy  manu&tctories. 
About  1  m.  off  rises  Myoken-yama. 
The  way  now  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Minato-gawa  to  Sakurai  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  a  similarly 


named  vill.  near  Kisarazu  men- 
tioned on  the  next  page),  and 
thence  up  the  slopes  ef  Kano-zan, 
which  have  been  planted  with 
pine-trees  in  recent  years.  The 
viU.of 

Kaii5-zan  (Inn,  Marushichi), 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which,  rising  to  a 
height  of  1,260  ft.  on  the  borders  of 
Eazusa  and  B5shu,  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  view  across 
Tokyo  Bay.  The  inn  faces  W.,  and 
commands  a  superb  prospect: — 
below,  the  blue  waters  of  Tokyo 
Bay,  beyond  which  rises  Fuji;  to 
the  1.,  the  Hakone  range ;  to  the  r., 
the  Oyama  and  Tanzawa  ranges; 
and  further  N.  the  Nikkd  moun- 
tains, Akagi-san,  and  Tsukuba. 
Even  more  comprehensive  is  the 
view  from  the  lull  just  below  the 
inn,  used  as  one  of  the  principal 
trigonometrical  survey  stations  of 
Japan.  Among  the  prettiest  walks 
at  Kand-zan  is  one  to  a  waterfall, 
35  ft.  in  height,  1  mile  from  the  vill. 
The  volume  of  water  is  small; 
but  the  basin  into  which  it  falls  is 
curious,  having  rocks  on  either  side 
coming  together  like  the  bows  of  an 
ironclad. 

A  10  min.  walk,  affording  a  view 
unique  in  its  way,  is  as  follows : — 
Passing  through  the  lower  street 
of  Kano-zan  towards  the  N.,  we 
reach  1.  a  flight  of  218  stone  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  small 
Shint5  shrine.  This  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain ;  but,  being 
overgrown  with  lofty  trees,  offers  no 
view.  Opposite  the  steps  on  the 
r.,  a  short  path  leads  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
prospect  towards  the  E.  and  N. 
The  side  of  the  mountain  here 
slopes  away  abruptly;  and  below, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  lie  low 
but  sharp  ridges  covered  with 
brushwood,  intersecting  and  meet- 
ing so  as  to  form  a  multitude  of 
tiny  valleys.  The  view  from.  thi<i 
point  has  thftt^lotCk  ifto.wi'^  *^5afc 
name    oi    Ku-i-urku    Tarn,    ^^  '^'^ 
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The  descent  to  the  foot  of  Kand- 
zan  is  about  J  hr.  walk,  whence 
through  rural  scenery  to  Sakuraif 
a  small  vill.  22  cho  from  the 
flourishing  port  Of 

Kisarazu  {Inn,  Torikai).  From 
here  there  is  daily  steam  com- 
munication with  Tokyo  (see  p. 
Ill) ;  also  with  Yokohama  in  about 
3  hrs.  The  boats  leave  Yokohama 
in  the  morning,  and  return  the 
same  afternoon. 


KOUTE  22. 

The  East  Coast  RAiiiWAY. 

{Corif.  Eastern  and  Northern 
Japan  Maps.) 

FROM  TOKy5  to  MITO,  AND  ALONG 
THE  COAST  TO  TAIRA  AND  SENDAI. 


/ 


Names 

lit 

of 

Bemarks 

g^H 

Stations 

TOKYO  (Ueno) 

l^m. 

Nippori 

2i 

Mikawaehima 

3,- 

Minami  Senja 

4' 

7; 

Kita  Senja 

Eameari 

8; 

Eanamachi 

10 

Matsudo 

13, 

Mabaehi 

> 

isj 

Kaehiwa 

20^ 
2*1 
28j 

Abiko  Jet 

For  Narita. 

Toride 

Fujishiro 

29^ 

Sanuki 

323 

Ushiku 

37 

Arakawa-Oki 

Alight       for 

41 

Tsuchi-nra 

Tsiiknba,  eee 

44J 

Kandatsu 

p.  146. 

49 

Takahazua 

^  * 

51i 

Ishioka 

55; 

Hatori 

58l 

Iwama 

62i 

Tomobe  Jet 

For  Oyama. 

65 1 

Uchihara 

69^ 

Akatsuka 

73 

MITO 

J^/ 

8awa 
lahigami              | 

863 

Omika 

89| 

Shlmo-Mago 

92; 

Snkegawa 

98| 

Kawajlri 

102i 

Takahagi 

108 

Tsohara 

112i 

Sekimoto 

115^ 

NakoBO 

118 

Ueda 

122^ 

Izumi 

(BoadtoShira- 

126| 

Ynmoto  

{kawa   on    the 

128i 

Teuzura 

( Northern  Ry. 

131i 

TAIRA 

134i 

Enaano 

137| 

Yotaiikura 

140i 

Hisa-no-hama 

145, 

Hirono 

149i 

Eido 

155i 

Tomioka 

161^ 

Ono 

1651 

Nagatsuka 

168, 

Namie 

173| 

Eotaka 

177 

Iwaki-Ota 

1793 

Harano-machi 

184} 

Eaahima 

192; 

Nakamura 

1973 

Shlnchi 

201 

Sakamoto 

206^ 
209} 

Yoshida 

Watari 

214i 

IWATSUMA 

This  line,  traversing  the  prov- 
inces of  Bhimdsa,  Hitachi,  and 
Iwaki,  joins  the  Northern  Railway 
(Eoute  69)  just  south  of  Sendai, 
and  thus  affords  An  alternative 
route  for  the  traveller  proceeding 
northwards. 

Running  through  the  rice  plains 
that  surround  Tokyo  and  IV^to,  it 
then  passes  along  liie  narrow  strip 
of  cultivated  ground  bordering  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  it  closely  skirts 
most  of  the  way  to  Taira.  Inter- 
esting glimpses  are  obtained  of 
some  of  the  lagoons  connected 
with  the  Tonegawa ;  and  although 
the  coast  line  is  sandy  and  mono- 
tonously straight,  the  breakers  and 
occasional  rocky  inlets,  with  fish- 
ing villages  here  and  there,  lend 
variety  and  colour.  In  the  section 
north  of  Taira  the  Iwaki  hills 
stretch  in  one  low,  unbroken  line 
on  the  1.  almost  all  the  way  to 
Iwanuma.  The  railway  runs  mid- 
way between  the  hills  and  the 
coast,  and  beyond  Tomioka  station 
the  aea  laxely  comes  in  sight. 


Mito,    Nakoso. 
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Diverging  from  the  Northern 
Eailway  at  Tdbata,  the  line  strikes 
due  E.,  passing  through  Senju,  an 
extensive  suburb  of  Tokyo.  After 
crossing  the  Nakagawa  and  Yedo- 
gawa,  it  turns  northwards,  and 
reaches  the  main  stream  of  the 
Tonegawa,  vi^hich  is  spanned  by  a 
long  iron  bridge  at 

Toride  {Inn,  Yamaguchi-ya),  a 
cleanly  town  on  its  1.  bank.  The 
Ushiku-numa,  seen  to  the  1.  beyond 
FujishirOy  is  a  long,  narrow,  and 
shallow  lagoon.  Tsukuha-san,  with 
its  twin  peaks,  also  comes  in  sight 
1.  before 

Tsuchi-ura  (Inn,  Matsu-ya). 
\vhich  stands  at  the  W.  end  of 
Kasumi-ga-ura  (see  p.  218),  the 
lai^est  of  the  lagoons.  Small 
steamers  start  every  morning,  and 
call  at  the  villages  scattered  along 
the  shore. 

As  the  train  approaches  Mito,  a 
number  of  cavities  are  seen  on  the 
1.  in  the  high  bluff  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  town  is  built.  These 
galleries  were  hollowed  out  for  the 
sake  of  the  blocks  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft-stone  furnaces. 

Mito  (inns,  Mito  Hotel,  at  sta- 
tion ;  Shibata-ya,  semi-Europ.),  the 
principal  town  of  the  province 
of  Hitachi  and  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  Ibaraki,  Ues  some 
3  ri  inland'  from  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  rising  ground  in 
the  midst  of  a  wide  plain.  The 
town  is  in  three  divisions,  the 
Lower  Town,  the  Upper  Town,  and 
the  Castle  Enclosure  which  lies 
between  the  other  two.  The  castle, 
where  formerly  dwelt  the  lords  of 
Mito,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  high  ground  that 
rises  from  the  plain.  The  defences 
consisted  of  deep  trenches  on  the 
upper  town  side,  and  lofty  banks — 
the  edge  of  the  hill  in  fact — on  the 
other,  with  a  small  moat  below. 
Three  large  gates  and  one  tower 
still  remain.  It  is  worth  while  walk- 
ing round  the  castle  and  under  the 
beautiful  trees  v^dthin  the  grounds. 
The  large  Garden,  known  as  2bfciioa 


Koen,  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  town, 
overlooking  the  mere  of  Semba,  is 
also  prettily  situated. 

It  waa  laid  ont  some  sixty  years  ago  by 
Bekko,  lord  of  Mito,  as  a  retreat  for 
himself  after  handing  over  the  cares  of 
government  to  his  successor.  See  p.  79 
for  the  part  played  by  this  noble  house 
in  the  modern  history  of  Japan. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the 
summer-house  in  the  garden,  where 
men  of  letters  formerly  assembled 
to  write  verses  and  practise  calli- 
graphy. The  staple  manufactures 
of  the  province  are  cloth  and  paper. 
Tobacco  is  also  made  into  cigarettes 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  consid- 
erable export  trade  is  carried  on  in 
both  salt  and  fresh-water  fish. 

The  visitor  with  time  to  spare 
may  run  out  by  jinriMsha   to  the 

pleasant  sea-side  hamlet  of  Oarai 
{Inn,  Kimpa-ro),  3  ri. 

A  short  line  of  railway  connects 
Mito  with  Ota,  an  important  town 
some  14:  m.  to  the  N. 

Very  Uttle  of  the  town  of  Mito  is 
visible  from  the  train,  which  merely 
skirts  the  S.  and  E.  suburbs. 
Leaving  it,  we  cross  the  Nakagawa, 
noted  for  its  salmon,  and  in  f  hr. 
approach  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Omika. 
Sukegawa  has  good  inns  situated 
close  to  the  shore.  The  ancient 
highway  will  often  be  distinguished 
on  the  r.  by  its  avenue  of  pine-trees. 
There  are  two  pretty  pieces  of  sea- 
beach  on  this  section  visible  from 
the  carriage  vnndows, — one  at  Iso- 
hara,  where  the  small  promontory  of 
Tempi-san,  with  its  fine  trees  and 
rocks,  recalls  Enoshima  in  minia- 
ture, and  another  near 

Nakoso  {Inn,  0-un-kaku),  close 
to  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of 
Hitachi  and  IwaM.  At  Nakoso  also 
stood  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
barriers  erected  by  government  in 
days  when  the  object  was,  not  to 
encourage  travel,  but  to  impede  it. 
This  spot  was  iIXlISio^^3ei^CL^afeVv£^^««* 
"by     MmaT£iO>uc>-Tic>-Xo^Daaa   V^.\  ^'^:;^ 
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"MelLougbl  thta  burier,  wflh  lla  gnaty 

wild  cherry-blOHHOiDB  flotlw  down  so  aa 
(o  block  tliepatb," 

The  mUwa7  leaves  the  sea  near 
lMa,>  to  stiikB  ia  amongst  a  maze 
of  conical  hilla,  which  has  neces- 
sitated much  tonnelUng.  1  rt  13 
cho  from  Izumi  lies  the  little  port 
o(  Ona-hama,  almost  the  sole  pUce 
of  tefuge  on  tliiB  inhospitable  coast. 
Two  miles  to  the  N.W.  of 

Yumoto  {Inn,  Shohfliu-ro,  with 
hot  mineral  baths),  are  the  coal- 
mines />/  Onadn,  near  Tnnotake 
(2,060  ft.),  a  consfdcnoua  peak. 

Taira  {Inn,  Snmiyoahi-ya),  sitn- 
ated  in  a  basin  enclosed  on  every 
aide  by  low  hills,  is  the  only  town 
N.  of  Mito  of  any  importance  on 
this  hne. 

[Thongh  the  Province  of  Iwaki 
ofiecs  few  attractions,  the  fol- 
lowing itinerary  from  Toira  to 
Koriyama  on  the  Northern 
Railway  is  given  for  the  benefit 
of  such  as  may  desire  to  traverse 
it.  The  roadmoatly  leads  N.W. 
up  the  course  of  the  Natsui- 
g(t\cfi  (charming  in  autumn  with 
the  maples  lining  its  banks), 
and  is  practicable  for  jinriki- 
shas,  ^e  best  stoppmg-places 
are  Ono-Niimariii  and  Miharu, 
the  latter  town  being  con- 
nected with  Eoriyama  by  tram- 

Ititierary. 
TAIKA  to :—        HI  Cho    M. 

Uwftdoira 2    23      6J 

Kawamae i    20    111 

Ono-Niimnchi  ...  4    14    lo} 
Kadosawn 3    lit      8J 


Miharu  3      S      8 

KOEIYAMA 3    11      8 

Total  31    20    5aj] 

Between  YotsulmiTa  and  iffrono 
lies  the  most  pioturesque  portion  of 
this  railway.  Spurs  of  the  tdlla 
run  down  to  the  shore ;  and 
as  the  train  emerges  from  the 
tunnels  tliat  have  been  cut  through 
them,  delightful  sea  views  appear 
at  every  opening.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Hiiono  some  coal-mining  is 
carried  on.  Tunnelling  oontinoea 
at  intervals  on  to  Namie,  whence 
for  many  miles  low  hills  project  in 
all  directions  like  tiny  peninsulas, 
and  the  intervening  valleys  are 
cultivated  with  rice.  These  give 
place  after  HaTa-no-machi  {Inn, 
Maru-ya),  which  is  a  fair-aiaed  town, 
to  an  alternation  of  pine-woods  and 
paddy-fields. 

KakamuTs  {Inn,  Ise-ya).  The 
hamlets  ot  ifirisufcaico-iira  (Jnn, 
lae-ya)  and  Haragama  (Jnn,  Toy6- 
kwan)  lie  1  ri  8  cA5  and  IH  ^  cho 
respectively  in  Uie  eame  direction 
ftom  this  station,  with  excellent 
sea-bathing  and  pretty  scenery. 
Hatsnlntwa-nra  stands  on  a  large 
li^px)n,  separated  from  tlie  sea 
by  a  long  strip  of  sandy  beach. 
Tiny  islets  covered  with  pine-tr^ 
dot  the  lagoon,  whose  shraes  are 
also  hned  with  fine  old  specimens 
of  the  same  tree.  Hangama  iH  on 
the  sea-coast.  These  places  are 
crowded  with  visitors  during   the 

On  leaving  SHnchi,  where  we 
obtain  om:  last  peep  of  the  sea,  the 
double  rows  of  pine-trees  planted  to 
screen  the  fields  form  an  nnusnal 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Soon  the 
Iwaki  hilla  draw  in  a  little ;  and  on 
passing  Yoahida,  a  rice  plain  stret- 
cties  away  to  the  north.  The  wide 
sandy  bed  of  the  Shiroishi-gawa  is 
crossed  just  before  entering  the 
junction  of 

Iiranuma  (see  Itonte  69). 
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SECTION  II. 

ROUTES  CONNECTING  TOKYO 

WITH  KYOTO. 

(Routes  23 — 26. 


Soufe  23.— TAe  Tokaido. 
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Jioide  23.— r/ie  Tokaido. 


Tbe  word  Tokaido  aignifles  "  Eastern 
Sea  Road."  The  name  was  given  to  this 
road  at  an  early  date  on  account  of  ita 
running  along  the  sca-cihore  in  an  easter- 
ly direction  from  Eydto.  which,  being 
the  old  historic  capital,  was  naturally 
regarded  as  the  starting-point.  From  the 
17th  century  onwards,  the  TdkaidO  was 
traversed  twice  yearly  by  Daimyds  coming 
with  gorgeous  retinues  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  Shdgun  at  Yedo;  and  all 
the  chief  towns,  here  as  on  the  other  great 
highways  of  the  empire,  were  provided 
with  Aot^'n— that  is,  specially  fine  hoe- 
tolries — ^for  their  lord^ps  to  sleep  at. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  beautiful 
avenue  of  pine-trees  with  which  the  road 
was  lined  still  exists,  and  can  be  seen 
occasionally  from  the  windows  of  the 
railway  carriage.  The  road  itself  is  now 
comparatively  deserted.  "But  what  a 
scene  it  used  to  present  1  How  crowded 
with  pedestrians:  with  norimons  (the 
palanquins  of  the  upi>er  crust),  and  at- 
tendants ;  with  cangoes  (the  modest  bam- 
boo conveyance  of  the  humble  classes); 
with  pack-horses,  conveying  merchandise 
of  all  kinds  to  and  from  the  capital  or 
to  the  busy  towns  and  villages  along  the 
route;  with  the  trains  of  Daimyde  or 
of  lesser  gentry  entitled  to  travel  with  a 
retinue ;  and  with  the  commonalty,  men, 
women  and  children,  on  foot,  all  with 
their  dresses  turned  up  for  facility  of 
movement,  and  for  the  most  part  taking 
the  journey  pretty  easily;  frequently 
stop^ng  at  the  numberless  tea-housee  or 
resting  sheds  by  the  way,  and  refresh- 
ing themselves  with  the  simple  little 
cup  of  weak  green  tea,  and  a  cheery  chat 
with  whomsoever  might  stop  like  them- 
selves to  rest  It  used  to  seem  that  dis- 
tance was  no  consideration  with  them. 
They  could  go  on  all  day,  and  day 
after  day,  if  only  they  were  allowed 
(which  they  generally  were)  to  take  their 
own  time  and  pace.  The  value  of  time 
never  entered  into  their  thoughts.    .    . 

The  numerous  trains  of  armed  men  pass-  , 
ing  in  both  directions  were  the  most  j 
striking  feature  of  the  scene.  Never  could 
one  go  out  of  one*s  house  in  any  direc- 
tion, but  these  two-sworded  men  were 
met  with :  but  on  the  TokaidCt,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Yedo.  they  appeAi«d  to  be  more 
nomeroos  than  the  common  peofde :  and 
it  must  be  understood  that  at  this  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  the  crowds  on  por- 
tions of  the  road  and  in  all  the  xtf>inciival 
thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  were  as  great 
as  in  the  most  crowded  thoronghfkres  of 
lA>ndon.  It  took  one  forcibly  back  to  the 
foudal  times  in  Europe,  when  no  noUe  or 
landed  proprietor  thought  of  going  abroad 
unattended  by  his  armed  dependants. 
Added  to  this,  there  was  »  certain  air  of 
MnHqaitTT  fhmt  imparted  its  churm  to  the 
moe.  The  old  Datch  writen  dCKribed 
i^ivMdJoagago,MDditfnmtmainiiMX 


day.  precisely  as  it  was  in  ours.  A  good, 
well  macadamised  causeway,  (except  that 
the  hard  Kratum  was  of  pebbles,  not  of 
broken  stones),  passing  through  numerous 
populous  villages,  only  divided  from  each 
other  by  short  intervals,  where  fine  old 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  road  were  the 
sole  division  between  the  road  and  the 
paddy  fields.  The  etiquette  of  the  road 
was  well  and  rigidly  deOned.  When  the 
trains  of  two  princes  met.  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  lesser  of  them---(  measured  by 
his  income  as  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  published  in  this  official  list), 
to  dismount  from  his  norimon,  if  he 
happened  to  be  riding  in  one,  and  draw 
with  his  followers  to  the  side  of  the  road 
whilst  the  other  passed.  Whenever  it  was 
possible,  therefore,  such  meetings  were 
avoided."  * 

The  railway  was  begun  in  1873.  and 
finished  as  a  single  line  in  1889.  The 
process  of  doubling  it  is  still  incomplete. 
The  journey  from  TokyO  to  Kyoto,  which 
formerly  was  an  afGftir  of  13  or  13  days  on 
foot,  is  now  reduced  by  express  to  13  hours. 

Tmvellers  with  tiiiie  on  hand  are 
advised  to  break  the  journey  at 
Kozn,  in  order  to  visit  Miyano^iia 
and  Hakone  (Bte.  6) ;  at  OkUsu,  in 
order  to  visit  Kuno-zan  on  the  way 
between  that  station  and  Shiznoka ; 
at  Shizuoka  itself,  and  at  Nagoya. 
Of  these  places,  three,  viz.  Miyano- 
shita,  Shizaokft,  and  Nagoya,  have 
hotels  in  European  style,  llneewho 
are  hurried  may  console  tfaemselTes 
for  Tnissing  thc^  interesting  places 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  scenery 
through  which  they  are  to  pass  af- 
fords many  charms»  inchiduig  sa- 
perb  views  of  Fuji.  The  least  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  line  is  that 
between  Shizuoka  and  Nagoym,  a 
i  honrs*  ran  which  may  with 
comparatively  little  disadTUitiige  be 
done  after  dark,  as  most  of  it 
passes  throng  flat  coontzy  deTotod 
to  the  cultivation  of  zioe. 

The  first  half-hour  of  the  jour- 
ney,— that  between  Tokyo  and  Yak>- 
hama.— having  been  aheady  deaerib- 
eil  in  Route  3,  calls  for  nofarOier 
remark.  Some  trains  run 
hama  station  to  pick  up 
for  the  west,  and  nm  out  agun 
for  a  few  min.  over  the  same  graand. 


*  This   dttiiptton    la 
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soon  diverging  to  the  1.  Others  are 
nin  along  a  loop,  and  omitting  the 
chief  station  of  Yokohama,  touch 
only  at  Hiranumay  a  snbnrb  2  miles 
to  the  N.    At 

Ofuna  Junction,  a  short  branch 
line  takes  travellers  to  the  famous 
Daibutsu  at  Kamakura  (see  pp. 
101-3). 

Fujisawa  {Inns,  Inage-ya ; 
Wakamatsu-ya  at  station).  The 
spacious  temple  of  Yugyo-dera,  8  cho 
from  the  station,  is  known  far  and 
wide  for  the  wonderful  powers  of 
healing,  etc.,  ascribed  to  its  suc- 
cessive abbots.  The  established 
custom  is  for  the  abbot  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  pious  joumeyings,  and 
return  to  Fujisawa  only  at  the 
approach  of  death.  Fujisawa 
is  the  nearest  station  for  the 
sacred  island  of  Eru)shima  (see 
p.  105).  After  passing  Fujisawa, 
the  Hakone  range,  behind  which 
towers  the  cone  of  Fuji,  begins  to 
come  in  sight  r.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  line  crosses  the  broad,  stony 
bed  of  the  Biver  Banyu,  which  rises 
in  Lake  Yamanaka  on  the  N.E. 
flank  of  Fuji.    At 

Hiratsuka  stands  r.  an  Explo- 
sives Factory  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  covering  ground  5  m. 
in  circumference. 

Oiso  (Inn,  *T6ryo-kwan ;  Europ. 
resU.  Miyoshi-ya)  is  a  fashionable 
bathing  resort.  The  coast  from  here 
onwards  is  well-protected  from 
winter  winds,  an  advantage  to  which 
the  groves  of  orange-trees  covering 
the  surrounding  slopes  bear  witness. 

Oiso,  thongli  app&rently  bo  insignifi- 
cant a  place,  boasts  considerable  anti- 
quity. Mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  story 
of  the  Soga  Brethren's  Bevenge,  in  the 
12th  centary  (see  p.  6i).  Of  recent  years, 
it  has  again  assumed  a  sort  of  inix>or- 
tance.  Here  the  leaders  of  the  Japanese 
political  world  have  their  villas,  where 
those  informal  meetings  are  held  which 
foreshadow  the  creation  or  overthrow  of 
coteries  and  Cabinets. 

At  Kozu  (Inn,  Eozu-kwan),  the 
line  turns  inland  up  the  valley  of 
the  iSakawa-gawa,  in  order  to  avoid 


the  Hakone  mountains.  The  sce- 
nery now  becomes  hilly,  with  to  the 
1.  the  chief  peaks  of  the  Hakone 
range, — Futago-yama  (the  "  Twin 
Mountain,"  so-called  from  its 
double  round  summit),  Myojin-ga- 
take,  Kamiyama,  and  Kintoki-zan 
(tooth-shaped).  An  extra  engine  is 
put  on  at 
Yamakita 

[From  this  station  it  is  a  pictur- 
esque, but  easy,  walk  of  a  little 
under  1  m.  to  a  water&ll  some 
200  ft.  high,  called  Hirayama 
no  Taki.  The  Sakawa-gawa 
here  abounds  with  trout,  which 
are  brought  to  the  station  for 
sale  in  tiie  form  of  rice  sand- 
wiches [sushi).^ 

to  help  the  train  up  to  Gotemba, 
the  highest  point  on  the  line, — 1J500 
ft.  above  sea-level.  After  Yamakita 
the  scenery  becomes  wilder,  and 
there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  tun- 
nels and  bridges.  The  extensive 
buildings  on  the  r.  at  Oyama  station 
(not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  mount- 
ain Oyama,  with  a  long  0)  belong  to 
a  cotton  spinnery.    Beaching 

Gotemba  (Inn,  Fuji-ya  at  sta- 
tion ;  the  old  vill.  is  12  cho  distant), 
the  passenger  finds  himself  in  the 
broad  and  fertile  plain  surrounding 
Fuji's  base, — ^a  plain  whose  soil 
indeed  has  been  formed  by  the 
outix>urings  of  the  great  volcano 
during  countless  ages.  Noth- 
ing here  interrupts  the  view 
from  base  to  summit.  The  long- 
ridged  wooded  mountain  im- 
mediately to  the  1.  of  Fuji  is 
AshUaka  (see  p.  171).  The  range 
to  the  spectator's  1.  from  the  car- 
riage window  is  the  Hakone  range, 
the  lowest  point  of  which  seen  from 
here  is  the  Otome-toge  leading  over 
to  Miyanoshita. 

Ootemba  (literally,  "  Palace  Site  ")  de- 
rives its  name  from  having  been  the  seat 
of  the  hanting-lodge  of  the  great  Shdgon 
Yoritomo,  when  he  came  from  his  capital 
at  Eami^ura  to  hunt  in  the  nei^bQ>xuc.- 
hood  of  Fuil.  TVia  Puii  w>  -nwaVx-^a-r^*  v^ 
these  T07«:i.  \i\flAVTi^  ^gwc^V^^et^^  fs^^i^ 
are  otten  TepTeiR«u\,^eLVii«tV,^«^^N»^«  ^^ 
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screens;  and  various  localities  in  the 
surrounding  country-side  have  names 
connecting  them  with  incidents  real  or 
imaginary  of  the  chase. 

Seven  miles  S.  of  Gotemba,  at  the 
liamlet  of  Kdyama,  stands  a  lepers' 
home,  conducted:  by  the  •French 
Catholic  fathers. 

At  Sano,  there  is  a  semi-Europ. 
Hotel  close  to  the  pretty  waterfall 
(Sano  no  taki)^  12  cho  from  the  sta- 
tion by  jinriMsha.  Kei-ga-sJiima 
17  cho  beyond  the  falls,  is  another 
picturesque  spot,  remarkable  for  its 
curious  rocks. 

The  traveller  still  has  Fuji  and 
Ashitaka  to  his  r.,  the  other  mount- 
ains from  r.  to  1.  being  Amagi-san 
in  Izu,  Yahazu-yama  (a  small  peak), 
Higane-san,  the  Hakone  range,  and 
in  front — isolated  as  if  let  drop 
independently  into  the  plain — 
Kanoki-yama.  The  railway  turns 
west,  and  rejoins  the  old  Tokaido  at 

Numazu  {Inns,  Sugimoto,  Kikyo- 
ya),  a  considerable  town.  Most 
persons,  rather  than  stay  at  Numa- 
zu itself,  prefer  to  go  on  23  min. 
by  jinriMsha  to  a  sea-side  inn  at 
Ushibuse.  The  Crown  Prince  fre- 
quently resides  at  a  villa  1  n  out 
of  Numazu.    It  is  about 

Suzukawa  {Inns^  Suzuki-ya,  at 
station ;  Besso,  near  the  sea)  that 
the  nearest  and  most  perfect  view 
of  Fuji  is  obtained.  Nowhere  else 
does  the  "Peerless  Mountain"  so 
absolutely  dominate  its  surround- 
ings ;  the  red  chfE  a  httle  over  haK- 
way  up  on  the  r.  flank  is  Hoei-zan 
(see  p.  163).  The  beauty  of  the 
stretch  of  shore  from  here  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Fujikawa,  called  Tago- 
no-uray  has  been  sung  by  a  hundred 
Japanese  poets.  The  Fujikawa  is 
noted  for  its  rapids  (Rte.  31). 
From 

Iwabuchi  {Inn,  Tani-ya,  at  sta- 
tion) to  Okitsu  is  very  beautiful, 
the  sjmce  between  the  sea  and  a 
range  of  hills  to  the  r.  becoming  so 
narrow  as  barely  to  leave  room  for 
the  railway  to  skirt  the  shore.  In 
tlie  neigbbonrhood  of 


Kambara  (Inn,  Tani-ytt),  fields 
of  sugar-cane  will  be  observed. 

The  cultivation  of  the  small  but  hardy 
Chinese  variety  of  the  sugar  cane  {Sacdha- 
rum  nnense)  is  carried  on  with  fair  success 
in  the  warmer  provinces  of  Japan,  such  as 
Mikawa,  Owari,  Eishfl,  Southern  Shiko- 
ku,  and  Satsuma.  Being  unable  to  with- 
stand the  frosts  of  winter,  it  is  planted 
out  in  March  or  April,  and  harvested  not 
later  than  November.  The  cane,  which  is 
used  for  planting  is  buried  in  a  dry  place 
to  preserve  it  from  the  cold.  In  spring  it 
is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  planted  out 
in  the  usual  way. 

Okitsu  {Inns,  Tokai  Hotel,  semi- 
Europ.  ;  Minakuchi-ya)  has  good 
sea  bathing  and  a  lovely  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Suruga,  the  large  mountain- 
ous peninsula  of  Izu,  and  to  the  r. 
the  ix)int  of  land  called  Mw-no- 
Matsubara,  celebrated  alike  in  po- 
etry and  art.  It  is  covered  witli 
pine-trees,  is  low  and  sandy,  hence 
more  pleasant  to  look  at  than  to 
walk  on.  Still  further  to  the  r.  lie 
the  Kun5-zan  hills,  with  the  white 
little  seaport  town  of  Shimizu 
nesthng  at  their  base. 

At  Mio-no-Matsubara  is  laid  the  scene 
of  Hagoromo,  or  "  The  Kobe  of  Feathers," 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  fanciful  of 
the  Japanese  Lyric  Dramas  (iSTd  no  Utai). 
A  fisherman,  landing  on  this  strand,  finds 
a  robe  of  feathers  hanging  to  a  pine-tree, 
and  is  about  to  carry  it  off  as  treasure- 
trove,  when  a  beautiful  fairy  suddenly 
appears  and  implores  him  to  restore  it  to 
her,  for  that  it  is  hers,  and  without  it 
she  cannot  fly  home  to  the  Moon,  where 
she  is  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  thirty 
monarchs  who  rule  that  sphere.  At  first 
the  fisherman  refuses  to  grant  her  re- 
quest. He  only  does  so  when,  after  many 
tears  and  agonies  of  despair,  she  pro- 
mises to  dance  for  him  one  of  the  dances 
known  only  to  the  immortals.  Draped 
in  her  feathery  robe,  she  dances  beneath 
the  pine-trees  on  the  beach,  while  celes- 
tial music  and  an  unearthly  fragrance 
fill  the  air.  At  last  her  wings  are  caught 
by  the  breeze,  and  she  soars  heavenward 
past  Mount  Ashitaka,  past  Fuji,  till  she 
is  lost  to  view.  There  is  still  a  small 
shrine  on  Mio-no-Matsubara  dedicated  to 
this  fairy,  where  a  relic  of  her  robe  is 
shown. 

The  Temple  of  Seikenji  or  Kiyomi- 
dera  at  Okitsu,  belonging  to  the 
Zen  sect  of  Buddhists,  merits  a 
visit,   partly  for   the   sake  of  the 
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view,  partly  for  the  temple  itself 
and  the  temple  grotmds,  which 
even  the  railway,  though  it  cuts 
through  them,  has  not  entirely 
spoilt.  The  very  plain  altar  in  a 
small  shrine  near  the  Hondo — ^a 
large  hall  paved  with  tiles — contains 
funeral  tablets  of  all  the  Sh5guns 
of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  The 
Apartments^  built  in  1865  for  the  use 
of  the  Shogun  lemochi,  afford  a 
good  example  of  Japanese  domestic 
architecture.  Two  stone  praying- 
wheels  will  be  observed  in  the 
grounds;  likewise  some  300  stone 
images  of  Bakan  (p.  51).  The 
creeping  plum-trees  in  front  of 
the  temple  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  leyasu's  own  hand. 

[A  detour  of  6  or  7  hrs.  to  Kuno- 
zan  will  afford  the  traveller  a 
real  multum  in  parvo, — splendid 
views,  several  temples,  nearer 
acquaintance  with  Japanese 
town  and  country  life  off  the 
l>eaten  track. — ^The  plan  is  to 
leave  Yokohama  by  the  first 
train,  alight  at  Okitsu,  and 
tiiience  go  by  jinriMsha  with 
two  men,  rejoining  the  railway 
at  Shizuoka,  where  sleep.  The 
temple  of  SeUcenji,  described 
above,  is  first  visited;  thence 
through  Ejirif  one  of  those 
smaller  Tokaido  towns  which 
the  railway  has  paralysed,  and 
Shimizu,  a  neat  bustling  seaport 
town.  Then  the  way  strikes 
inland  to  TesshftjU  two  small 
temples,  one  at  the  base,  the 
other  on  the  top  of  a  low  hill 
called  Fudaraku-san.  The  view 
from  the  upper  one,  dedicated 
to  Kwannon,  is  panoramic,  re- 
calling a  painting  by  Claude. 
At  the  beholder's  feet  stretches 
a  green  carpet  of  nce-fields, 
with  the  town  of  Shimizu  and 
the  curious  square  enclosures  in 
the  adjacent  sea,  used  as  fish- 
I^reserves  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  inhabitants  in  stormy 
weather.  The  two  promon- 
tories to  the  1.  are  the  Satta- 
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tdge  and  the  point  near  Kam- 
bara,  beyond  which  come  Fuji, 
Ashitaka,  and  the  Hakone 
range.  The  peninsula  of 
Izu  extends  the  whole  way 
round  from  1.  to  r.,  like  a 
gigantic  scythe,  forming  the 
Gulf  of  Suruga,  while  much 
closer  and  smaller,  making  a 
bay  within  a  bay,  stretches  the 
pine-clad  promontory  of  Mio- 
no-Matsubara,  which  is  from 
here  seen  to  divide  at  the  tip 
into  three  points  like  claws. 
Near  Tesshuji  stands  another 
temple  called  Byugejij  noted 
for  its  soietsu  {Oycas  revoluta) 
and  prickly  pears, — ^the  latter 
a  great  rarity  in  Japan;  but 
the  view,  though  find,  is  not 
comparable  to  that  from  Tes- 
shuji. 

The  way  now  leads  back  to 
the  sea  and  along  the  sandy 
shore,  lined  with  salt-pans,  to 
the  hamlet  of  Nekoya  (Inn, 
Ishibashi),  at  the  foot  of  Kuno- 
zan,  one  of  a  range  of  hills 
barely  900  ft.  high,  but 
fortress-like  in  steepness.  This 
was  the  first  burial-place  of  the 
great  Shogun  leyasu,  and  the 
shrine  here  erected  in  his 
honour  was  the  original  of 
which  those  at  Nikko  are  but 
a  more  elaborate  development. 
Travellers  who  are  unable  to 
go  to  Nikkd,  can  therefore 
obtain  an  idea  of  what  the 
Nikkd  temples  are  hke  by  vis- 
iting Euno-zan. 

According  to  some,  leyasu's  body 
still  lies  here,  only  a  single  hair  or 
other  minute  portion  having  been 
transported  to  Nikkd  (1617).— All  the 
temple  buildings  are  being  elabo- 
rately restored,— the  carvings  re- 
painted, the  gates  relacquered ;  and 
as  a  necessary  precaution,  the  reno- 
vated works  of  art  are  covered  with 
plain  wooden  slabs,  which  are  re- 
moved only  on  great  festivals.  But 
the  guide  will  lift  up  some  to  show 
what  is  behind.  The  restoratlotv  ^s^ 
to  be  coraolet'eAi.'at  >Qs^'b»'CdNx?ic  ^yso^jfe.- 
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moon  (old  style),  on  the  17th  April 
and  17th  October. 

A  Buddhist  temple  had  stood  on 
this  site  from  time  immemorial, 
but  was  pulled  down  by  Takeda 
Hhingen  (see  p.  84)  and  a  castle  built 
instead.  When  leyasu  lay  dying  at 
Hhiznoka  in  1616,  he  ordered  the 
castle  to  be  razed  and  the  ground 
again  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 

The  ascent  to  the  temples  is 
by  1036  steps  fonning  a  zigzag 
path  cut  in  the  living  lock. 
The  t«a-honse  will  supply  one 
guide;  another — a  priest — ^ap- 
plied for  at  the  ShamushOy  or 
temple  office,  near  the  top  on 
the  1.  A  fee  of  20  sen  is 
charged;  but  most  persons 
give  35  or  50,  and  are  presented 
on  leaving  with  some  small 
memento.  The  view  over  the 
sea  is  glorious,  especially  from 
a  venerable  gnarled  pine-tree 
called  mcmo-mi  no  matsu.  The 
headlands  seen  hence  are 
T6me-no-saki,  Wada-no-mi- 
sald,  and  Omae-zaM.  The  well 
on  the  r.  of  the  path  at  this 
level  is  said  to  be  108  ft.  deep, 
and  to  have  been  dug  by  a  six- 
teenth century  warrior,  Yama- 
mato  Eansuke,  the  lame  and 
one-eyed  retainer  of  Take- 
da  ^ngen.  The  temples, 
though  "purified"  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  pro- 
Shinto  party  forty  years  ago, 
retain  their  Buddhist  orna- 
mentation. The  wooden  effigy 
of  a  sacred  horse  1.  is  by  Hidari 
Jingoro.  Up  a  flight  of  steps 
hence,  we  come  r.  to  the  drum- 
tower,  and  1.  to  the  site  of  the 
five-storied  pagoda,  which  was 
removed  by  the  "  purifiers  "  as 
savouring  too  much  of  Bud- 
dhism. Above  these  again,  are 
r.  the  kagura  stage,  the 
treasure-house  or  "  godown," 
containing  arms  and  armour 
of  each  Tokugawa  Shdgun  in 
fine  preservation,  and  a  build- 
ing formerly  dedicated  to  the 
Buddhist  god  Yakushi,  and  now 
io  the  Shinto  god  OyamAgmrno- 


Mikoto ;  while  1.  is  the  building 
where  the  sacred  offerings  are 
prepared.  The  Oratory  proper 
[Oo-Havden)  is  painted  red  on 
the  outside,  black  and  gold 
within.  The  square  fence  (0 
Tamagaki)  surrounding  it  has 
lovely  painted  carvings  and  the 
gate  in  the  middle  of  each  side 
is  beautifully  ornamented. 
Bound  the  interior  hang 
pictures  of  the  Thirty-six  Po- 
etical Qeniuses,  and  there  is  an 
elaborate  bordering  of  phoe- 
nixes and  chrysanthemums, 
besides  gilt  coffered  ceilings. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies  is  similar  to  that  at 
Nikko  (see  p.  199);  unfortu- 
nately the  niLe  against  admis- 
sion to  view  it  is  absolute.  A 
final  flight  of  steps  behind  the 
oratory  leads  up  to  the  stone 
tomb,  which  is  an  octagonal 
monolith.  On  leaving  Kuno- 
zan,  the  road  first  follows  the 
sea-shore,  and  then  turns  in- 
land, reaching  Shizuoka  in 
about  Ihr.] 

Between  Okitsu  and  Ijiri,  there 
is  a  view  of  Mio-no-Matsubara. 
After  leaving  Ejiri,  the  line  turns 
inland  to  avoid  the  Kuno-zan  hills. 

Shizuoka  {Hotels^  Baito-kwan, 
Europ.  style;  Kiyo-kwan)  is  the 
capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the  same 
name,  and  of  the  province  of 
Buruga.  It  is  clean  and  airy,  and 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cheap 
lacquer-ware,  delicate  basket-work 
in  curious  and  beautiful  shapes, 
and  fine  bamboo  plaiting  used  to 
cover  egg-shell  porcelain  cups, 
which  are  brought  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Mino.  The  tea  produced  at 
AshikuhOt  a  vill.  2  ri  distant,  ranks 
second  only  to  that  of  Uji.  In  fact, 
the  heights  in  all  this  district,  and 
on  to  Fujieda,  are  covered  with  the 
low,  thick  tea-bush. 

Historically,  Shizuoka,  is  remarkable 
chiefly  aa  the  place  where  lefyaaa  choee 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  learned 
leisure,  leaving  his  son  Hidetada  to  carry 
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on  the  government  at  Yedo.  Here  for 
the  first  time  many  of  the  treaBiires  of 
Japanese  literature,  which  had  hitherto 
existed  onlj  in  manuscript,  were  put 
into  print.  Shizuoka  was,  until  1897,  the 
place  of  retirement  of  the  ex-Shdgun 
Keiki,  who  lived  there  in  seclusion  as  a 
private  gentleman.  He  now,  in  his  old 
age,  occupies  a  high  position  at  Court  in 
Tdkyd.  The  castle  enclosure  is  utilised 
for  the  garrison.  The  liveliest  days  at 
Shizuoka  are  the  Ist-Sth  April,  when 
festival  cars  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Hengen  parade  the  town. 

An  afternoon  is  enough  for  the 
sights  of  ^lizuoka,  which  consist  of 
tlttee  fine  temples, — ^Rinzaiji,  Sen- 
gen,  and  Hodai-in.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  castle  are  the  decay- 
ing walls  and  the  moats.  Withm 
its  enclosure  stand  the  Prefecture 
and  numerous  other  ugly  official 
buildings.  Just  outside,  in  Ote- 
machi,  is  an  elegant  villa  erected 
for  the  Emperor  in  1901. 

It  is  a  pretty  drive  of  8  cJt^  from 
the  city  to  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Binzaiji,  which  stands  at  the  foot  ot 
a  wooded  hill,  part  of  which  has 
been  turned  into  a  landscape  gar- 
den. It  belongs  to  the  Zen  sect, 
and  is  noted  for  its  connection  with 
leyasu.  The  little  room  of  only  4  J 
mats  {yo-jo-han),  where  he  learnt 
to  write,  is  shown,  as  are  several 
scrolls,  screens,  pieces  of  lacquer 
and  porcelain,  etc.,  presented  by 
him  to  the  temple  in  his  old  age. 
There  is  also  a  number  of  kakenumos 
by  Eano  Masanobu,  Chin  Nampin, 
and  other  old  masters.  In  the 
Hdndo  is  a  painted  statue  of  Ima- 
gawa  Yoshimoto,  younger  brother 
to  Ujiteru,  founder  of  the  temple. 
Another  painted  statue  represents 
the  second  abbot.  The  Honzon  is 
Amida,  a  black  image  with  a  gold 
background.  In  a  side  shrine  is 
preserved  the  wooden  image  of 
Mari-shiten^  which  leyasu — ^who,  for 
all  his  political  and  military  genius, 
was  not  free  from  the  superstitions 
of  his  time — ^used  constantly  to 
cany  about  with  him  as  a  charm. 
The  visitor  will  also  be  shown  a 

It   revolving    bookcase,     shaped  * 
a  pagoda    and    containing  n  \ 


complete  set  of  the  edition  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures,  printed 
for  the  first  time  with  movable 
type  in  1888.  The  1st  and  2nd 
October  are  the  great  festival  days 
at  Binzaiji. 

The  Temple  of  Sengen,  which 
stands  at  the  N.  limit  of  the  town, 
was  erected  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Okubo  Hikozaemon,  a 
jDcrsonage  famous  in  Japanese  his- 
tory as  the  minister  and  confidant 
of  the  Bh5gun  lemitsu.  Though 
chiefly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Kono  -  hana  -  saku  -  ya  -  hime,  cUias 
Sengen,  the  Shintd  goddess 
of  Mount  Fuji,  it  is  constructed 
in  the  most  ornate  Buddhistic 
style  and  decorated  with  excellent 
wood  carvings.  The  interior  of  the 
oratory  proper  {go  haiden  no  obiro- 
ma)  is  a  haU  63  ft.  by  33  ft.,  with 
large  solid  pillars  of  keyaki  lacquer- 
ed red,  two  of  which  form  at  the 
same  time  the  corner  pillars  of  the 
upper  storey.  The  two  central 
compartments  of  the  ceiling  are 
painted  with  dragons, — one  called 
the  8hi-hd  no  Ryd,  or  "Dragon  of 
the  Four  Quarters,"  because,  what- 
ever point  of  the  compass  it  be 
viewed  from,  it  seems  to  glare 
down  directly  at  the  spectator ;  the 
other,  Uap-pb  no  Ryd,  or  "Biagon 
of  the  Eight  Quarters,"  because  its 
glance  is  directed  to  every  point  of 
tiie  circle.  The  former  A  these  is 
by  Yusen  Hdgan,  the  latter  by 
Eano  Motonobu.  Eight  other  com- 
partments contain  pictures  of 
angels  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments, also  by  painters  of  the  Ean5 
school.  Two  broad  flights  of  steps 
behind  the  oratory  lead  up  to  a 
building  containing  two  shrines, 
one  sacred  to  Sengen,  the  other 
to  Onamuji.  The  two  shrines  are 
connected  by  a  room  in  which  a 
nightly  watch  was  formerly  kept 
by  retainers  of  the  Tokugawa 
family.  Do  not  fail  to  notice  the 
carvings  on  the  gates  leading  to 
these  twin  shrinea.     CVwi  ^!*^  "sfc- 

and  on  a  ^ccpai\  ^sov^V^^  ^tsrs^^- 
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mate, — l>oth  surrounded  by  peonies, 
the  king  of  flowers,  as  the  lion  is 
the  king  of  beasts.  Another  set 
represents  hawks  with  pine-trees. 
Bound  the  shrine  itself  are  carvings 
of  the  pine-tree,  bamboo,  and  plum- 
blossom  by  Hidari  Jingoro. 

Near  the  main  quadrangle  is  a 
smaller  building  called  Soshxi, 
formerly  dedicated  to  Marishi-ten 
and  now  to  the  Shinto  god  Yachi- 
hoko.  It  is  the  newest  of  all  the 
buildings,  and  the  decorations 
are  therefore  in  better  repair. 
In  the  curved  roof  of  the  porch  is 
a  fine  phoenix  cut  out  of  a  sii^le 
block  of  wood;  and  all  round, 
above  the  architrave,  runs  a  series 
of  delicate  little  groups  representing 
the  Twenty-four  Paragons  of  Filial 
Piety.  Some  Dutch  pictures  and 
relics  of  Yamada  Nagamasa,  a  17th 
century  adventurer,  are  preserved 
inside. 

Escaping  from  Japan  as  a  stowaway 
on  board  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for 
Formosa,  he  obtained  a  passage  thence  in 
a  foreign  ship  to  Siam.  That  country 
being  then  at  war  with  a  neighbouring 
State,  Nagamasa  laid  before  the  King  a 
system  of  military  organization  and  tac- 
tics, for  which  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  general  in  the  army.  With  the 
help  of  a  number  of  other  Japanese 
adventurers,  he  defeated  tke  enemy 
in  a  bloody  engagement,  took  their  King 
prisoner  and  carried  him  back  to  Siam. 
The  Siamese  monarch,  in  recognition 
of  these  exploits,  bestowed  on  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  together  with  a 
dukedom.  He  ultimately  became  Regent, 
as  well  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Siamese  forces.  On  the  King's  demise, 
however,  Court  intrigues  brought  his 
career  to  a  close  by  poison  in  1633. 

Beyond  the  Marishi-ten  temple, 
a  flight  of  105  stone  steps  leads  up 
to  the  Oku-no-in,  which  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  town. 

Hbdai-in,  in  the  town,  a  spacious 
temple,  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
wife  of  leyasu.  Besides  several 
interesting  objects  of  an  earlier 
date,  there  is  here  a  set  of  coloured 
statuettes  (all  portraits)  of  95  soldiers 
of  the  Shizuoka  prefecture  who  fell 
in  the  China  war  of  189d-5,  together 
witb  hospitnl nuTBes  and  Chinamen, 


— the  whole  producing  a  comical 
effect  which  was  far  from  tiie  inten- 
tion of  the  patriotic  artist.  Other 
figures  in  the  garden,  made  of 
cement,  represent  cavalry-men. 

The  best  excursion  from  Shizu- 
oka is  that  by  jinriMsha  to  Kuno- 
zan  (3  ri) ;  see  pp.  231-2. 

From  Shizuoka  to  Nagoya,  a 
distance  of  115  miles,  the  line  for 
the  most  part  ceases  to  skirt  the 
sea,  and  runs  over  a  flat  country 
v(ith  low  hills  on  one  or  both  sides, 
or  else  among  rice-flelds.  Spurs  of 
the  central  range  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  country  are,  however, 
often  seen  away  to  tiie  r.  Just 
outside  Shizuoka  we  cross  the  Abe- 
kawa  close  to  its  mouth,  and  obtain 
a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  sea,  with 
the  small  promontory  of  Kund-zan 
and  the  large  peninsula  of  Izu, 
before  entering  two  long  tun- 
nels. The  Oigawa  is  crossed 
after  passing  the  station  of  Shimada. 
Like  all  the  rivers  on  this  coast, 
the  Oigawa  has  a  bed  out  of 
proportion  to  the  small  volume  of 
water  that  generally  flows  down 
it,  the  bed  being  nearly  a  mile 
broad,  while  the  actual  stream  is 
not  more  than  some  50  yds.,  except 
in  flood-time. 

.  In  pre-railway  days,  the  passage  of  the 
Oigawa  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  por- 
tions of  the  journey  along  the  Tdkaidd. 
No  ferry-boats  could  be  used  on  account 
of  the  swif  bless  of  the  current,  and  trav- 
ellers were  carried  across  on  small  hand- 
platforms  oalWd  rendai.  The  naked 
coolies  who  bore  these  aloft  always  chose 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  stream*  in  order 
to  impress  their  fares  with  a  sense  of  the 
I)eril  of  th&  undertaking,  and  thus  obtain 
the  largest  possible  gratuity.  This  inci- 
dent of  old-fashioned  travel  ispourtrayed 
in  almost  every  set  of  coloured  prints 
representing  the  "Fifty-three  Stages  of 
the  Takaido"  (Tokaido  Go-Ju-san  Tsugi). 

Kakeg^wa  (Inn,  Fuji-ya)  manu- 
factures kuzu-ori,  a  sort  of  linen 
cloth  woven  from  grass. 

[The  Temple  of  Akiha  lies 
12  ri  inland,  of  which  the  first 
6  ri  7  cho  as  far  as  the  yilL  of 
MUcura  are  practicable  for  jin- 
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rikishas.  The  visitor  may  con- 
veniently sleep  at  Sakashita 
Kome  4J  n  further  on,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  stands.  The  ascent 
is  locally  computed  at  50  cho. 

The  temple  of  Akiha  enjoys  a  wide 
reputation  for  sanctity,  and  is  visit- 
ed annually  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 
Unfortunately  all  the  beautiful  Bud- 
dhist buildings  in  which  Ewannon 
and  other  deities  had  for  centuries 
))een  invoked*  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
yearly festivalin  1875,  and  the  pre- 
sent temple  was  afterwards  erected 
in  the  bare,  uninteresting  style  of 
"Pure  ShintS."  It  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  Kagutsuchi-no-Mikoto,  who 
is  regarded  by  some  as  the  God  of 
Fire,  but  is  more  correctly  explained 
as  the  God  of  Summer  Heat.] 

Before  reaching  Hamamatsu  the 
line  crosses  the  Tenryti-gawa, 
whose  celebrated  Rapids  form  the 
subject  of  Boute  34.  The  Tenryu 
is  the  first  of  the  three  great  rivers 
from  which  the  province  of  Mikawa, 
here  traversed  by  the  railway, 
takes  its  name.  The  other  two  are 
the  Ggawa  (also  called  Oya-gawa  or 
Ohira-gawa)  on  this  side  of  the 
station  of  Okizaki,  and  the  Yahagi- 
gawa  just  beyond  it. 

Naka-izumi  {Inriy  Yiiai-kwan, 
at  station). 

Hamajnatsu  (Irnns,  *Ogome-ya, 
*Hana-ya,  at  station)  is  the  only 
place  between  Shizuoka  and  Nagoya 
where  the  journey  can  be  broken 
with  any  comfort.  The  town  de- 
rives a  peculiar  appearance  from 
the  use  of  long  projecting  eaves, 
which  cause  the  houses  to  look  as 
if  about  to  tumble  forward  into  the 
street.    Just  beyond 

Maisaka  {Inn,  Hamano-kwan), 
we  reach  a  large  lagoon  (Hamana  no 
Mizu-^mi),  which  is  crossed  near  its 
mouth  on  a  long  series  of  dykes 
and  bridges,  whence  the  breakers 
of  the  Pacific  can  be  seen.  On  the 
other  side,  stretches  far  away  the 
deeply  indented  shore-line  clad 
with  pine-trees.  The  boats  sailing 
over  the  smooth  water,  and  the 
moantains    lising    range   beyond 


range  in  the  background,  combine 
to  form  a  delightful  picture. 

Though  called  a  lake  in  Japanese,  this 
lagoon  has  now  a  narrow  entrance  about 
600  yds.  across,  formed  in  the  year  1499. 
when  an  earthquake  broke  down  the 
sand-spit  that  had  previously  separated 
the  f rerfi  water  from  the  sea.  The  prov- 
ince of  Tdtdmi  derives  its  name  from 
this  lake,  which  was  called  Totomi*  a 
corruption  of  To-tsu-awa-umi,  "the  dis- 
tant foaming  sea,"  in  contradistinction 
to  La^e  Biwa.  named  Chiloarim-awarwni, 
*'  the  near  foaming  sea,'l  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Omi. 

After  passing  Futagavca,  a  fine 
bronze  image  of  Kwannon,  dating 
from  tiie  year  1765,  is  seen  perched 
r.  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock.  It  is  called 
Iwaya  no  Kwannon,  and  formerly 
possessed  eyes  of  pure  gold,  but 
only  one  remains. 

Toyohashi  {Inn,  Kojima)  is  bet- 
ter known  in  history  and  pictorial 
art  under  its  old  name  of  Yoshida. 

[In  the  town  of  To^okawa  {Inn, 
Okada-ya,  at  station)  5  m.  dis- 
tant from  Toyohashi  by  a 
branch  line,  stands  a  Temple  of 
Inan,  celebrated,  but  duU  ex- 
cept on  festival  days,  namely, 
the  22nd  of  each  month.  The 
annual  festival  is  held  on  the 
21st— 22nd  October.] 

At  Goyu,  the  line  again  touches 
the  shore. 

Kamagori  {Inn,  Kempeld-kwan), 
standing  on  a  picturesque  bay  with 
islets  and  the  peninsulas  of  Chita 
and  Atsumi  beyond,  is  resorted  to  in 
summer  by  students  for  sea-bathing 
and  boating.  The  mountains  of 
the  provinces  of  Shima,  Ise,  and 
Iga  now  come  in  sight.  After  Oka- 
zaki,  {Inn,  Kagi-ya),  noted  in  history 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Sho- 
gun  leyasu,  comes  a  dull  bit,  flat 
and  with  rice-fields  on  either  hand, 
or  sand-hillocks  and  pine  scrub; 
but  from  Otaka  the  fine  range 
separating  the  provinces  of  Ise  and 
Omi  rises  ahead,  and  is  kept  in 
view  all  the  way  to 
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of  Ni^oja.  It  poesesseB  ft  fine  set 
o£  Shinto  temples,  from  which  it 
■lerivea  its  altenmtiTB  name  of  Mii/a, 
Theso  temples,  or^inallj  foimtieil 
in  A,D.  686,  were  festowil  in  1893 
in  "Pure  Sliinto"  stjla,  after  the 
l«ttein  of  the  teraplca  of  Ibo,  Asnt 
lae  itaelf ,  no  one  is  allowed  lo  gom- 
dda.  Notice  the  Bplendid  cMapbor- 
trefia  in  the  grounds. 
The  goQfl  woralilpped  at  Atenta  are  tlie 


two  being  a  mirror  BDfl  a  je«El.     This 

no-D  in  the  tall  Df  an  elttht-headed  Mr- 
pent,  vibich  he  Intoiicated  idth  latt  ud 

frmihMTen  man jVnturiee  tater  hy  the 

iuto  the  pwenion  of  YflJUato-takG,  and 


found  in  tllB  KoJOi  (Trans,  of  IHb  Aili 
Boo.  of  Japan,  Yoi.  X.,  Supplenieiit,  Si 

xvtn.,  Lsxxn.,  and  ixxxiii.). 


.   Thelouenfl  concprnlDgltiaiwpt 

On  lonvinc  Atsutii.  we  pass  r.  a 
Lii^e  gmcniment  iirsf/ml. 

Nagoya  (Nagoyn  Hotel,  Eiirop. 
Btjle ;  Vamada-yn). 


erl;  the  seat  of  the 
1,  a  family  clow^l; 
'  Tokngawa  Shaguos, 


the  fonnilBr  tit  the  in 

Tii.led&ta50.imiiiitaot 

rl'mankod  m  one  of  tno  ■■  inree  auhibi 

l^millra     (Co  scin-kc).  eotlHed  to  tarnish 

n  tH'iuranr  to  (he  NbOKtui's  throne  la 

dflfanit  of  an  heir.    Their  cMtle,  which  ia 

ereeled  In  1010  by  twenty  great  feudal 
0aB.    like  other  ApaneM  CHtlee,  it  le  a 


iTooden  bulldlDR  staDdtog  on  rycloiiean 
walto.  nio  iDofi  of  the  keep  ara  all  cop- 
pered, and  its  BiBaBi™  galea  ate  caaod 
thiol.  CnrioUHly  onongh.  thlBBtrongholii 
hae  never  aeen  war.    In  the  early  year* 


happily  pnt  an  ond  to,  though  much 
irreparabie  damage  ma  done.  Tho 
ciistle  hAi  been  taken  over  Ijy  lie  Ini- 
jerlai    Honaehold    Depuhncnt.    to    he 

I'ntwesl!  The  two  golden  dolphins  (Wn 
«n  ibncl.i-hoka).  whieb  Ban  bo  seen  glitter- 


valued  at  £  3d  Ml  atcrling. 

KuRoyt  is  noted  for  its  manufiie- 
tore  of  porcelaia  and  cloiHonnf. 
Tlie  principal  dealera  art : 

PorcefaiTi.— Tftshiroyii  (factory 
shown,  cloisonne  on  poi'celnin  a 
gpecinltyj.  . 

C;<j(.w)mi^.— Aniia.  Hayoslu,  Kn- 
wi^ohi,  Knmeno  {specialty  of 
cloisonne  on  silver  base),  ftnii 
othera. 

Cnrios, — Nakii-rin,  Aaalii. 

It  may  be  worth  spending  ft  day. 
at  Nagojn  tii  see  a  flburishing  pto- 
Yinciiil  town.  Tbongh  the  aiatle 
is  now  inncceasible  eicapt  by 
special  peimit  obtoinnlila  through 
the  foreign  embitsaiefl,  nil  mny  in- 
i^pec't  the  Higaahi  Hongwnnji  ' 
temple, — the  Muflenin,  nnd  the 
minor  temples  mentioncil  below. 
Tho  lym/ji  dancing  at  Nagopi  is  a 
ppooiaity. 

JV<c  Coflde  [IHkHiD.—The  H|iaco 
Twtween  the  inner  and  onteir  moota, 
DOW  oontnining  extensiTe  bMXKoto 


Nagoya, 
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and  pamde-grounds,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Daimyd's  manBioii 
and  by  quarters  for  his  retainers, 
offices  civil  and  military,  etc.  All 
this  arrangement  and  the  wreck 
of  the  garden  are  well  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  castle.  Passing 
into  the  inner  enclosnre  over  a 
moat  now  allowed  to  remain 
dry,  the  traveller  is  first  shown 
through  the  Apartments,  which 
present  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
aristocratic  decoration.  The  slid- 
ing screens  between  the  rooms, 
the  alcoves,  and  the  wooden  doors 
separating  the  different  sets  of 
Apartments  are  all  adorned  with 
paintings  of  flowers,  birds,  etc., 
chiefly  by  artists  of  the  Eand  school, 
viz..  No.  1,  tigers  and  bamboos  by 
Kand  Teishin;  sleeping  tiger  by 
Mitsunobu,  specially  admired,  and 
wooden  doors  by  Eitoku;  No.  2, 
peach-blossom  and  musk-cats  by 
MitsuoM ;  No.  3,  large  trees,  cherry- 
blossom,  and  pheasants  by  the  same. 
These  rooms  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  Shogun,  when  he  came  to 
visit  the  Daomyo,  his  kinsman. 
Observe  the  beautiful  metal-wctrk, 
also  the  difference  of  height  between 
the  inner  and  outer  rooms, — ^the 
former  (jodan)  being  for  the  Bhdgun 
himself,  the  latter  {gedan)  for  those 
inferior  persons  who  were  graci- 
ously admitted  to  an  audience.  No. 
4  is  the  reception  hall,  adorned  by 
Iwasa  Matahei  with  delineations 
of  street  life  at  Osaka  and  Eydto, 
in  the  most  comical  vein.  The 
ceiling  is  lacquered.  A  neighbouring 
-apartment  with  carvings  by  Hidari 
Jingoro,  screens  by  Tan-yu,  etc.,  is 
never  idiown,  because  appropriated 
to  the  Emperor's  use.  I/eaving  these 
apartments,  one  comes  to  a  much 
htunbler  suite,  and  is  then  led 
through  the  smaller  two-storied, 
into  the  five-storied,  donjon  or 
keep,  a  gloomy  building,  all  of 
stone  without,  but  fniuished  with 
wooden  staircases  within.  The  well 
fii  the  bottom  is  called  Dgonrsui, 
or  "the  Qolden  Water,"  because 
gold  was  tbzown  into  it  to  impiOTe 


its  quality.  The  fifth  storey  com- 
mands an  extensive  view, — the  town 
of  course,  the  sea,  the  vast  plain  of 
Owari  and  Mino  laid  out  in  rice- 
fields,  and,  bounding  the  horizon, 
the  mountains  of  Ise,  Iga,  Omi, 
Echizen,  Hida,  Shinshu,  and  Td- 
tomi. — ^No  fee  is  accepted  by  the 
custodian  of  the  Castle. 
Higashi  Hongwanji. 

This  splendid  Buddhist  temple,  where 
exterior  and  interior  are  both  equally 
grand,  dates  in  its  actual  shape  from 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In 
mediffival  times  a  fortress  occupied  its 
site,  whence  the  castle-like  walls  that  still 
surround  the  enclosure. 

The  magnificent  two-storied 
double-roofed  gate-house  has  three 
portals  decorated  with  floral  ara- 
besques in  relief  on  the  lintel  and 
poste ;  and  the  gates  have  scrolls  and 
open-work  diapers,  with  solid  bronze 
plates  binding  the  frame-work  to- 
gether, the  whole  in  charming  style 
recalling  Italian  Benaissance  work. 
On  the  further  side  of  a  spacious 
court  rises  the  lofty  temple,  which 
looks  two-storied, — an  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  exterior  colonnade 
having  a  roof  lower  than  that  of 
the  main  structure.  The  interior 
measures  120  ft.  in  length  by  108 
ft.  in  depth,  and  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  three  parts,  that  in 
front  being  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
worshippers,  the  centre  for  the  con- 
gregation on  special  occasions,  and 
the  innermost  being  the  naijin,  or 
chancel.  This  latter  is  divided  into 
three  compartments,  the  central 
one  being  occupied  by  the  shumi- 
dan,  a  platform  on  which  stands  a 
handsome  gilt  shrine  holding  an 
image  of  Amida  about  4  ft.  high. 
Both  the  shumirdan  and  the  table 
in  front  are  enriched  with  small 
painted  carvings  that  produce  a 
glorious  effect.  Left  of  the  chief 
shrine  is  a  smaller  one,  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  foxmder  of  the  sect, 
taken  from  the  effigy  in  the  metro- 
politan temple  at  K^^cAsi.   "Vsv  '^'^^ 

\  are    i?\i    o^TXr^o^    ^^csncMK**    ^^ 
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angels,  with  gilt  carvings  of  the 
peacock  and  phoenix  in  the  kaeru- 
mata  above.  The  heavy  beams 
of  the  ceiling  are  supported  by 
excellent  carvings  of  lotus-flowers 
and  leaves.  In  some  of  the  fcacnt- 
mata  over  these  beams  are  spirit- 
ed carvings  of  conventional  Hons. 
The  ceiling  itself  is  unpainted, 
and  divided  into  coffers  about  3  ft. 
square.  The  compartments  r.  and 
1.  of  the  altar  have  gilt  coppered 
ceilings.  In  the  kaeru-mata  of  the 
external  colonnade  are  well-con- 
ceived groups  of  Chinese  genii,  each 
with  his  attendant  animal.  The 
series  is  continued  round  the  sides 
by  the  crane,  the  hon,  and 
the  flying  dragon.  The  building 
to  the  r.  is  a  large  reception  hall 
( Taimenjo),  used  by  the  Lord  Abbot 
on  great  occasions.  As  usual  in 
Hongwanji  temples,  there  is  another 
builddng  called  the  Jiki-do, 
connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  gallery  resembling  a  bridge, 
liough  much  less  elaborate  than 
the  main  altar,  the  altar  of  the 
Jiki-do  is  yet  a  fine  blaze  of  gold. 
B.  and  1.  of  the  central  image  of 
Amida,  are  some  charming  gold 
sliding  screens  representing  moun- 
tain scenery.  The  Abbot's  Apart- 
ments contain  several  Icakemonos 
and  other  works  of  art,  which 
are,  however,  generally  stowed 
away  in  a  godown.  In  front  of  the 
main  gate  is  an  avenue  of  drooping 
cherry-trees,  —  a  pretty  sight  in 
April.  The  odd-looking  row  of 
buildings  parallel  to  the  avenue  is 
a  set  of  lockings  where  worshippers 
from  the  country  are  housed. 

Go-hyaku  Rakan  (properly 
Dairyiiji).  Though  this  ugly  little 
temple  on  the  N.  E.  limit  of  the 
city  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  well 
deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the 
gallery  behind  (application  to  the 
custodian  necessary),  where  are 
kept  five  hundred  images  of  Bud- 
dha's chief  disciples,  mostly  about 
2  ft.  high,  all  br^tly  painted,  and 
/iU  di&eiejii.  Some  axe  smiling, 
jsome  are  solemn,  some  are  fierce, 


some  stupid-looking,  some  have  a 
supercilious  air,  some  an  air  of 
smug  self-satisfaction,  some  few 
are  lying  down,  others  are  praying, 
others  again  have  their  arms  ex- 
tended in  the  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion, one  has  three  eyes,  one  holds 
a  tiger-cub  in  his  arms,  one  with  a 
gold  halo  bestrides  a  peacock  with 
outstretched  wings,  others  ride  on 
horses,  elephants,  phoenixes,  and  so 
on,  almost  ad  infinUum,  No  wonder 
the  Japanese  say  that  among  the 
Five  Hundred  Bakan,  every  spec- 
tator can  find  the  likeness  d  his 
own  father  by  dint  of  a  little 
searching. 

The  images  are  said  to  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  A  keen 
eye  will  detect  among  the  mass  some 
much  better  carved  than  the  rest.  They 
are  chocolate-coloured,  and  stand  a  good 
way  on  in  the  collection,— one  of  Uiem 
recumbent,  a  second  leaning  on  his  hand, 
a  third  clasping  his  knee,  etc.  These  are 
genuinely  by  Tametaka,  an  artist  to 
whom  the  whole  collection  is  incorrectly 
attributed.  This  sculptor  is  best-known 
as  a  carver  of  nettuke.  His  spirited,  life- 
like figures  tell  out  among  the  grotesque- 
neas  of  the  rest. 

The  remaining  temples  of  Nagoya 
are  much  inferior  in  interest. 
Eikokujij  the  Hishi  Hongtcanjiy  Osu 
Kicannon,  (many  raree-sliows),  and 
Nanatsu-dera,  may  be  mentioned. 
Another,  called  Kaku-o-den,  is  being 
erected  in  the  suburb  of  Tsukimi- 
zaka  to  enshrine  one  of  Buddha's 
bones  presented  in  1902  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  by  the  King  of  Siam. 
A  great  religious  procession  is 
held  yearly  on  the  16-17th  days  of 
the  4th  moon,  old  style  (some  time 
in  May),  when  each  of  the  twelve 
principal  wards  of  the  city  fur- 
nishes a  car  illustrating  some  sub- 
ject, historical  or  legendary.  Ano- 
ther interesting  festival  is  the  Feast 
of  ZarUemSy  held  on  the  13th-14th 
days  of  the  6th  moon,  old  style, 
when  the  whole  town  is  illuminated. 

Nagoya,  like  most  other  large 
towns,  possesses  a  number  of  new, 
uninteresting  buildings  in  the  style 
01  no  style  known  in  the  Japan  of 


aifu.      Wat&fall  of  ¥&ro. 


to-day  UH  "ioreign."    tinch  iire  the 

Frefectnre  and  Local  Asaembly  Hall, 

opposite  which  Htands  a  moutuaent, 

shaped  like  a  ftise,  dedicated  to  the 

memtry  of  deceased  soldierfl.    The 

pepper-caat«r    top   of   the  Sagaja 

Hot«l  looms  above   the   rest  ne  a 

uouvenieut  beacon. 

[Two    eTciirsiona   from    Nagoya 

may     be     recommended  ;^1. 

To   Alsvla,   }  bl.,   where  visit 

the  temples  (see  p.  3361,  whence 

by   boat   along   the    head    of 

Owari   Bay   for    fishing     and 

pretty    sea   viewa.— 2.    To  the 

polleries  qf  Seto,  and  to  the  Bnd- 

dhist  temple  of   Kokei-zan,  for 

which  aee  pp.  247-3.] 

From  Nagoya  oa  to  Kusntsn  the 
raUway  lino  deserts  tbe  old  Tokai- 
ilo,  and  thongb  called  the  Tokaido 
Bailway,  really  follows  the  Naka- 
Beoiid.  Quitting  Nagoya,  the  train 
wends  on  thiongt  more  and  ever 
more  rice  fields,  with  blue  moun- 
tains far  ahead,  somewhat  to  tbe  1. 
They  are  the  monnlaios  dividing 
the  provinces  of  Owari  and  Mino 
from  those  of  Omi  aod  Ise.  Four- 
teen miles  out  ol  Nagoya,  the  line 
CTOBses  the  Kisogawa,  the  river 
whose  nppei  course  forms  so  benn- 
tifril  a  portion  of  the  llakasendo, 
(see  p.  343),  and  which  is  pictnr- 
esqne  even  here  near  its  month. 

Oifu.  {Inns.  'Tamai-ya,  Tan-no- 
kuni-ya,  both  12  cho  from  station) 
is  an  important  place,  and  capital 
of  the  prefeotare  of  the  same  name, 
which  includes  the  two  provinces 
of  Mino  and  Qida.  A  conical  hill 
named  KiiJcKa-zan.  N.  E.  of  the 
town,  was  the  site  of  a  castle  built 
by  the  great  wairiOF  Oda  Nobnsaga. 
The  view  hence  of  Ootoke  and  the 
tibinshfl  Koma-^a-take,  with  the 
Hidn  rai^e,  well  repays  the  climb. 
The  traveller  will  also  be  taken  to 
Inaha-yama.  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  where  stands  a  Shinto  shrine. 


fBbrlo.  OlfD  la  slHi  n 
laateniE  HDd  odlec  ] 
Hino-gami  being  aulf  e: 


allypt 


TiUk  a 


ia-mo(l  u 


LB  tOk  ot  the  wild  m: 
prodaced  la  Imr 


In  the  snmmei-time  a  n^t  may 
be  spent  at  Gifu,  to  see  a  carious 
method  of  fishing  with  the  help  of 
cormorants  {ii-kai)  on  the  River 
Nugara,  Honge-boats  may  be 
engaged  for  this  purpose ;  bnt  the 
fisheimen  do  not  go  out  on  moon- 
light n^hts.  Ibe  traveller  is 
referred  for  a  full  description  to  the 
article  entitled  "  Cormoiant-fislung" 
in  Things  Japanese,  A  pretty 
festival  called  Kaica  MalswH  is  held 
on  the  river  on  the  16tli  day  of  the 
Gth  moon,  old  style.  —  On  nearing 

Qg^i  {Inns,  Ky6mam-ya,  at 
station ;  Tama-ya),  the  castle  of 
the  former  Daimyo.  with  one  turret 
remaining,  is  seen  1.  of  the  line. 
Far  away  to  the  r..  Eaku-san  rears 
its  head  over  a  nearer  range. 

[Not  to  the  hnrried  tourist,  bnt  to 
the  leiBurely  lover  of  Old  Japan 
and  her  ways,  a  day  or  two  at 
TSifi,  in  this  ne^bonriiood. 
may  be  recommended.  The 
best  plan  is  to  alight  at  (^aki 
st&tion.  there  take  a  jinrikiBha 
over  the  plain  through  the  viU. 
<^  Tij^cada  (2i  ri)  to  lahibaia 
{10  cho  more),  and  thence  walk 
the  last  J  ii  to  Yoro.  which 
BlAnds  on  the  flank  of  a 
mountain  ridge  of  the  same 
name.  One  may  retom  either 
the  way  one  came,  or  else  to 
Tarvi  station,  abont  the  some 
distance,  or  to  fkki-ga-haTa 
(poor  inTxs  at  both),  nearly  1  ri 
lor^er.  BeM-^-hara  is  the  best 
station  from  whieh  to  approach 
YorO,  when  coming  from  Kyoto, 
llie  raison  d'Strt  of  the  httle 
village  of  Yoro  (Inns,  ♦Kikn- 
sui-TO,  Murakami),  of  the  gar- 
dene,  and  oC  the  KKaskn-^GA- 
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This  name,  which  may  be  tranalat^ 
ed  as  "the  Gaeoade  of  Filial  Piety/'  is 
explained  by  the  foUowiog  legend. 
In  A.  D.  717  there  Uved  a  wood-cnt- 
ter  BO  filial  in  his  condnct  that  he 
was  wont  to  ezi>end  the  prooeeds 
of  his  toil  on  $<ike  for  his  aged 
father,  whose  great  passion  was 
strong  drink.  As  a  reward  for  such 
exemplary  piety,  there  was  one  day 
revealed  to  him  the  existence  of 
this  cascade,  which  consists  (or  at 
least  consisted  at  that  time)  of  pnre 
and  excellent  sake.  The  legend 
forms  a  fovonrite  art  motive. 

Both  the  Kiknstd-rd  inn  and 
the  Eaiiakusha  club  command 
lovely  views  of  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  Mino  plain,  with  Ontake, 
Ena-san,  and  other  mountains 
beyond.  Charming,  too,  are  the 
thoroughly  Japanese  arrange- 
ment of  the  park,  and  the 
walk  up  to  the  waterfall 
through  5  c7id  of  cherry  and  ma- 
ple-trees. The  fall  itself,  which 
is  105  ft.  high,  is  embosomed 
in  maple-trees.  The  rock  on 
either  side  contains  fossil 
ferns,  known  as  sltindbu-seki. 
Yoro  is  a  cool  place  in  sum- 
mer. In  winter  the  ShimchUcey 
a  large  mere  a  little  over  1  ri 
to  the  S.  E.,  swarms  with  wild- 
geese,  duck,  etc.,  which  are 
taken  by  means  of  nets,  and  at 
all  seasons  with  eels,  carp,  and 
perch,  which  help  to  supply  the 
Kyoto  fish-market.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  summit  of  Yoro- 
yama  is  locally  estimated  at 
2  ri.  An  extensive  view 
rewards  the  climber. — "While 
in  this  neighbourhood,  one 
might  visit  the  marble  quarries 
of  Akasakoryamaj  1  ri  10  cho 
from  Ogaki  in  the  direction  of 
Tarui,  and  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Tanigumi-deray  some 
7  ri  to  the  N.  of  Tarui  by 
a  jinrikisha  road.  This  temple 
is  the  thirty-third  and  last  of 
the  Places  Sacred  to  the  God- 
dess Ewannon  (see  Bte.  41), 
and  here  accordingly  the  pil- 
grims deposite  their  pilgrim 
sbjris  (oizuru).    It  can  scarcely 


be  recommended  except  on 
festival  days,  viz.  the  17tii  July 
which  is  the  yearly  festival, 
and  the  18th  ci  all  the  other 
months.] 

Seki-ga-hara  (Inn,  Masu-ya). 

Seki-ga-hara  takes  its  name,  which 
means  literally  "Moor  of  the  Barrier," 
from  the  barrier  of  Fnwa  (J^ioa  no  aeki) 
established  at  this  spot  in  A.  D.  673  by  the 
£mi>eror  Temmn,  it  having  been  a  Japa- 
nese custom  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  to  hamper  free  communication 
thronghont  the  country  by  means  of 
barriers  near  the  capital,  which  none 
might  pass  without  a  special  permit. 
Doubtless  the  original  object  was  to 
guard  against  incursions  of  the  barbari- 
ans of  the  East  and  North.  Seki-ga-hara 
is  celebrated  in  Japanese  history  as  the 
scene  of  a  decisive  victory  gained  by 
leyasu  in  the  year  1600  over  the  partisans 
of  Hideyori,  intent  son  of  the  great 
Hideyoshi. 

Here  the  journey  across  the  plain 
terminates,  and  the  Tokaidd  Bail- 
way  again  enters  diversified  sce- 
nery, as  it  plunges  among  the  hills 
that  enclose  beautiful  Lake  Biwa. 

Between  Seki-ga-hara  and  Xaga- 
oka  {Inn,  Mitsuke-ya)  the  gradient 
is  steep,  the  line  being  led  up  a 
narrow  valley-  opening  out  on  a 
smaU  plain  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry-tree. 

[The  tall  bare  mountain  frequent- 
ly seen  looming  up  to  the  r. 
during  this  portion  of  the  jour- 
ney is  Ibukiryama  (about  4,300 
ft.),  one  of  the  "Seven  High 
Mountains "  of  Oentral  Japan, 
and  noted  for  its  wealth  of 
medicinal  plants.  It  may  best 
be  ascended  from  Nagaoka, 
whence  about  3  his.  to  the 
summit,  which  commands  a 
splendid  view.  The  slope  is 
grassy  and  in  parts  steep. 

The  "Beven  High  Mountains  "are 
^ei-Ean  near  Eydto,  Hirayama  in 

8 mi,  Ibuki-yama,  Kimpu-san  (or 
mine)  near  Yoahino,  At4(o-yama  in 
Yamaahiro,  TOnomine,  and  Kasora- 
ki-yama.] 


From  Maibara  to  Kobe. 


Passing  among    pine-clad   hills, 

Haibara     (inn.     Izotan-ya     tit 

stAlion),  whentie  all  the  way  on  to 
Baba,  the  station  for  the  important 
town  of  Otsu,  the  line  runs  along 
the  basin  of  Lake  Biwa,  though 
unfortnuately  not  near  enough 
to  the  shore  to  allow  of  many 
glimpses  of  the  lake  being  ob- 
tained. The  whole  scenery  is, 
however,  pretty, — and  pretty  in  a 
way  at  its  own.  Quite  close,  to 
Qie  1.,  is  the  range  of  hills  fcomii^ 
the  sonthem  rim  oE  the  Lake  Biwa 
basin ;  far  away  to  the  r.,  in  the  dim 
distance,  are  the  blue  mountains 
enclosing  the  lake  on  the  N.,  while 
immediately  on  either  side  of  the 
line  is  a  fair,  cultivated  plain.    At 

Hihone    {Inn,    'BaJra-mku-en), 
the  former  Daimyo's  castle  is  seen 
r.  on  a  wooded  hill.    For  the  fish- 
traps  to  be  observed  in  the  lake, 
see  the  small  type  near  the  begin-   , 
ning  of  Boute  39.    Three  rivers  are 
crossed  before  reachii^E  Notogai^a.   I 
The   cone    of    Mikami-yama,   also 
palled  Mukade-yama.    shaped   like   ' 
Fuji  but  thickly  wooded,  begins  (o 
peep   up    fiom    behind    a    nearer 
range  of  hills  before  arrivii^  at 

Kusatsu  (Inn.  Uo-sei).  A  few 
min.  later,  the  most  striking  view 
on  the  whole  Tdknido  W.  of  Shizu- 
oka  is  obtained  on  crossing  the 
Sefogawa,  whoro  the  lake  opens  out 
and  the  celebrated  "long  bridge" 
{Seia  -no  Naga-hashi)  is  seen  to  the 
1.  np  stream.    From 

Baba  or  Otou  [Inn.  Hakkei-  ' 
kwan,  semi-Europ.),  the  line  passes  . 
thiough  B.  tunnel  nnder  Osaka- 
yama  (nothing  to  du  with  the  ciiij 
•it  Osaka),  before  running  into  the 
small  station  of  ^tani,  where  it 
eme^es  on  a  narrow  valley.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  that  thick 
growth  of  pine-tieee  characteristic 
of  aU  the  country  round  about 
Kyoto, 


The  train  then  passes  through 
the  stations  of  Yamashina  and 
JnaW..  Over  11,000  pilgrims  alight 
at  this  latter  place  on  the  occasion 
of  the  yearly  festival  of  the  great 
Shinto  temple  of  Inoti,  for  which 
see  Boute  38.  The  train  then 
enters  the  old  capital, 

Kjrdto,  after  which  it  crosses  a, 
wide  plain,  and  passes  through 
several  minor  stations  before  reach- 
ing the  great  commercial  city  of 

Osaka.  From  here  onwards,  the 
MIIh  in  the  distance  to  the  r.  begin 
to  draw  in,  the  broad  fruitful  plain 
rapidly  contracts  until  it  becomes 
a  mere  strip  fringing  the  sea-shore, 
and  at  the  station  of 

NiBhi-no-miya    there     begins 


■.  the  a 


1  of  s 


iwhat 


barren  hills  that  help  (o  give  Kobe 
its  good  climate  by  protecting  that 
part  of  (he  coast  fmm  wintry 
blasts.  The  high  land  seen  in  the 
distance  acioss  the  water  is  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  an  isLmd,  but 
a  portion  of  the  province  of  Iziuui. 
At   Nishi-DO-miya   stands   a   small 


crowds  of  wor8hipx)ers  flock  on  the 
Ist  Day  of  the  Borse  (Haisa-ixma) 
of  tbe  Ist  moon,  old  style, — general- 
ly some  day  in  February.  This 
district  ia  one  of  the  chief  centres 
of  the  mike  mannfactnre.    The  three 


remark.>ble,  a 
bods.      Owing 
the  mountains 
of  sand  and  stt 
whenever  the 

going 
to  the 
to  the 

stream 

under  river- 
proximity  of 
sea,  quantities 

swept  down 
s  are  swollen 

by  rain.     Asa 
the  river-beds 

consequence  of  this, 
tend  constantly  to 

tbe  general  level  of  the 
country,  which  they  traverse  like 
dykes.  Occasionally  a  dyke  breaks 
down,  and  then  ensues  an  innnda' 
tion  with  attendant  \s»6<&''ois.wtiis._ 
propertj,        %»Ti.     ^S«it 
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cant  place  not  to  be  confonnded 
with  the  well-known  Somiyoshi 
near  Sakai, — the  train  runs  in  to 

San-no-miya,  and  the  long 
journey  is  at  an  end,  San-no-miya 
being  the  station  for  the  former 
foreign  settlement  of  Kobe.  To  go 
on  one  station  farther,  to  what  is 
officially  called 

Kdbe,  would  carry  the  traveller 
past  his  destination  into  the  Japa- 
nese town.  It  must  therefore  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that,  if 
bound  for  K5be,  one  must  book 
only  as  far  as  San-no-miya.  For 
Kobe  and  Neighbourhood,  see 
Koute  36. 


ROUTE  24. 


The  Nakasendo 

Itinerary  of  the  Nakasendo  from 
Gifu  to  Dya 

GIFU  to :—                Ri  Ghb  M. 

Unuma  4    31  llf 

Ota 2     10  5} 

Mitake   3      4  7J 

Shizuki  2—5 

Hambara  2    11  Sf 

Kamado  )  -          25  l| 

Oi V«     2    31  7 

Nakatsu-gawa )  ^     2    31  7 

Ochiai    17  3 

Azuma   4      5  10 

Midono  1    28  4J 

Nojiri 2    11  5| 

Suwara  1    29  4J 

Agematsu 3      7  7} 

FUKUSHTMA 2    11  5| 

Miya-no-koshi 2    11  5| 

Yabuhara  1    35  4i 

Narai 1    12  3j 

Niegawa    1    29  4$ 

Motoyama 2    —  5 

Sbbo  28  2 

'fibjojiii 1    28  i\ 


SHIMO-SUWACRail)  2  30      7 

Wada 5  22    13i 

Nagakubo     (Shim- 

machi)    2  15 

Nagakubo      (Furu- 

machi)    19      1} 

Kami-Mariko    2  25      6| 

OYA   2—5 

Total  66  —  161 


The  Nakasendo,  or  "  Central  Monntain 
Boad/'  is  BO  named  in  contradiatinotion 
to  the  Tokaido  or  **  Eastern  Sea  Boad/' 
and  the  comparatively  unimportant  Hoku- 
roku-d6,  or  "  Northern  Land  Boad  '*  in  Ea- 
ga  and  Etchfl,  between  which  it  occnpies 
a  middle  i>oeition.  It  runs  from  KyOto  to 
Tokyd,  paissing  through  the  provinces  of 
Yamashiro,  Omi,  Mino,  Shinshtl,  Kdtsuke, 
and  Mosashi.  The  road  seems  to  have 
been  originally  constructed  early  in  the 
8th  century.  Legendary  history  states, 
however,  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Keikd  (A.  D.  71-130).  his  son.  Prince 
Yamato-take,  crossed  over  tiie  Usui  Pass 
during  his  conquest  of  Eastern  Japan, 
suf^esting  the  likelihood  of  a  track 
having  e^bsted  there  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Though,  properly  speaking,  the 
Nakasendo  runs  the  whole  way 
from  Kyoto  to  T5kyo,  the  portion 
between  Gifu  and  Karuizawa  (or 
Oya,  which  is  ofS.  the  zoad  proper) 
is  the  only  one  now  to  be  done 
by  road,  the  so-called  Tokaidc 
Itailway  having  usurped  the  place 
of  the  Nakasendo  between  Kyoto 
and  Gifu,  and  the  final  section 
across  the  Tokyo  plain  being  also 
traversed  by  rail.  Oya,  on  the 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu  Bailway  (Boute 
27),  is  generally  adopted  as  the 
terminal  point  of  the  journey, 
which  takes  5  days.  Trayellers 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  engage 
jinnMshas  at  Gifu  for  the  through 
journey.  At  the  other  end  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  such  an 
arrangement.  There  are  a  few 
steep  hills  where  extra  coolies  must 
be  hired.  Those  who  intend 
partly  to  walk  and  partly  to  ride, 
are  advised  to  engage  vehicles  for 
the  first  fiat  section  as  far  as 
Mitake,  take  train  from  Kamado  to 
NaikalBa-g|KW8k,    -wlneiiQ^     nde     to 


From  Qifu  to  the  Ogive's  Rocks, 
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Azmna-bashi,  and  at  interyals  to 
the  foot  of  the  Toiii-toge,  train  from 
Shiojiri  to  Shimo-Suwa,  and  jinriki- 
shas  again  either  from  Wadajoi 
Nagakabo  into  Oya  station. 

de  Nakasendd  trip  may  be 
shortened  by  half  a  day,  and  yet 
the  most  picturesque  portion  re- 
tained, by  starting  frcmi  Nagoya 
and  taking  train  to  Nalcatsu-gawa 
(Bte.  25).  At  Shiojiri,  likewise,  time 
may  be  saved  by  availing  oneself 
of  either  of  two  picturesque  railway 
lines, — ^N.  to  Shinonoi  (Bte.  29),  or 
SJE.toK5fu(Bte.31).  The  best  time 
for  travelling  along  the  Nakasendd 
is  the  summer  or  autumn.  The 
azaleas  and  wistarias  flower  beauti- 
fully on  some  of  the  passes  in  early 
June.  Between  December  and 
April  this  route  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  the  snow, 
especially  on  the  passes. 

On  leaving  Qifu  (see  p.  239),  a 
flat  country,  a  good  road,  hills  to 
the  1.,  many  villages,  rice-fields  at 
first,  and  then  a  pleasant  moorland 
partty  wooded, — such  is  the  impres- 
sion left  by  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey.  Shortly  after  passing 
Kanoy  a  suburb  of  Gifu,  the  Tdkaidd 
Bailway  line  is  crossed.  Just  before 
reaching  _ 

nnuma  {Inn,  Oshima-ya),  we 
see  r.,  a  couple  of  miles  off,  the 
keep  of  the  castle  of  Naruse, 
lord  of  Inagi,  in  fair  preservation, 
crowning  a  wooded  hill  behind  the 
rice-fields.  Soon  after,  we  get  our 
first  sight  of  the  river  which  is  to 
be  our  companion  for  several 
days,  —  the  Kiso-gawa,  —  already 
picturesque  even  t^LUS  far  down  its 
course,  with  dark  boulders  and  reefs 
of  rock  that  make  navigation 
dangerous. 

The  Eiao-gawa  ranks  as  one  of  the  San- 
dai-ka,  or  Three  Great  Bivers  of  Japan, 
the  other  two  being  the  Tonegawa  and 
the  Shinano-gawa ;  but  the  Kiso-gawa  is 
incomiMurably  the  most  beantif nl.  Biaing 
near  the  Torii-tage  In  the  proTince  of 
Shinshfl,  it  runs  for  a  length  of  136  miles, 
and  after  forming  an  intricate  delta 
which  is  subject  to  dastractive  floods*  faUs 
jnt0  tbe  B»y  of  Ovrari.    Hie  NakasendO 


\ 


is  often  called  by  the  alternative  name  of 
Kiso-Kaido,  or  Kiso-ji,  that  is,  the  "  Boad 
along  the  Kiso." 

Beyond  Ota  {Inn,  Isogai),  the 
Kiso-gawa  is  crossed  by  ferry  to 
Ima-watariy — one  of  the  few  ferries 
remaining  on  the  beaten  tracks. 
The  stream  is  singularly  clear  and 
pure.  A  gradual  ascent  leads  over 
a  rather  dull  bit  of  country  to 

Mitake  {Inns,  *Masu-ya,  Ebi-ya). 
Some  small  caves  {hUo-ana)  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  popularly  believ- 
ed to  have  been  the  abode  of  the 
prehistoric  Emperor  Keikd  Tenno. 
There  are  two  hundred  of  them,  all 
facing  S.  in  the  sandstone  rock. 

The  traveller  should  turn  aside 
at  Shizuki  to  visit  the  Onvdvoa,  or 
'*  Ogre's  Bocks,"  engaging  a  local 
guide.  This  detour  occupies  about 
f  hr.,  and  the  jinnkishas  and  lug- 
gage can  be  rejoined  at  the  top  of 
the  Gara-ishi-toge, 

Seven  centuries  ago — so  runs  the 
legend — ^there  lived  an  ogre  called 
Seki-no-Tard,  who  made  his  dwell- 
ing among  these  gloomy  rocks.  Tear 
after  year,  at  the  great  festival  of  Mitake 
on  the  10th  day  of  the  second  moon, 
some  beautiful  maiden  disappeared  and 
was  no  more  heard  of,  because  she  had 
been  carried  off  and  devoured ;  but  the 
monster  could  not  be  caught.  So  the  wise 
men  of  the  place  devised  a  plan: — on 
the  next  festival  every  one  was  to  have  a 
mark  ininted  on  his  forehead  as  he 
entered  the  precincts,  without  which  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  leave  again  at 
night.  Accordingly,  when  all  the  rest  had 
departed,  one  man  alone  remained,  ill- 
favoured  and  of  great  stature,  but  lacking 
the  appointed  sign.  So  they  cut  off  his 
head,  whereupon  .both  head  and  body 
instantly  became  too  heavy  to  move,  and 
had  to  be  buried  on  the  spot.  From  that 
•time  forth  the  festival  was  never  stained 
with  blood ;  and  the  grave,  called  Kubi- 
tuka,  is  still  visited  by  persons  afQicted 
with  any  trouble  in  the  head.  In  the 
weird  gorge  where  the  ogre  held  his 
revels,  the  country-folk  still  point  out 
the  rock  from  which  the  maidens  were 
hurled  {Hito-skte-iwa),  the  Slicing  Board 
(Mana-ita),  the  Chopsticks  {Sai-baskC),  and 
others  many. 

Coming  to  the  Grara-i8hi-to%«5*>  ^^ 
find  tkft  \xaV\«.  ^o\a\fe^'^riQQ.^^"e«wetfc^ 

ttie  top  ot  ^\ift  ^«»>  ^^^  ^  ^^*^ 
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off  the  road  on  opposite  sides  of  it, 
may  be  reached  two  places  called 
Tsukiyoshi  and  Uiyoshiy  the  former 
rich  in  fossil  shells,  some  of 
which  have  been  removed  and  en- 
shrined in  a  temple  at  the  latter. 

Local  legend  avers  that  some  of  these 
fossils  fell  from  the  moon,  others  from 
the  sun,  whence  the  names  of  the  two 
hamlets. 

The  Hambara-toge  is  crossed  be- 
fore reachii^  Eamado  {Inn,  Ise-ya). 
Ontake  now  comes  in  view  ahead 
to  the  1.,  while  Ena-san  is  seen  to 
the  r.  (for  these  two  celebrated 
mountains,  see  Rte.  30).  The 
peasantry  in  the  district  stretching 
eastward  nse  an  odd  kind  of  spade, 
heavy  and  two-handled.  The 
diggers  stand  opposite  each  other, 
one  delving,  the  other  using  the 
second  handle  to  assist  in  raising 
the  blade  for  the  next  blow. 
Another  local  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  rows  of  bird-cages  under  the 
eaves  of  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
villages  passed  through.  Each  cage 
contains  one  tsugume,  a  kind  of 
thrush,  used  as  a  decoy.  When  not 
in  season, — which  is  autumn  and 
spring, — tiiey  are  kept  preserved  in 
yeast  {koji-zuke),  and  are  eaten 
slightly  roasted, 

[The  section  of  the  Nakasendd 
from  Mitake  to  Oi  is  a  com- 
paratively new  road  (shindo); 
the  old  road  {kyudo)  to  the  N.  of 
it,  passing  through  _the  villages 
of  Hosokate  and  Okute,  leads 
over  the  Biica-toge  and  a 
succession  of  hills  known  as 
the  Ju-san-tbge,  or  "Thirteen* 
Passes,"  all  low.] 

Nakatsu-gawa  [Inn,  *Hashi- 
riki),  generally  called  Nakatsu  for 
short,  lies  close  to  the  base  of  Ena- 
san,  and  is  the  best  stairting-point 
for  the  ascent  of  that  mountain. 
Here,  as  at  other  towns  further  on, 
the  traveller  will  be  waked  early 
by  the  shriek  of  the  silk  factory 
wluBtle.  The  Irion  hence  to  Ochiai 
^  ^  succeaaion  of  npa  and  downs. 


The  little  town  itself  lies  in  a  hol- 
low by  the  side  of  an  ajQELuent  of  the 
Eiso-gawa,  which  river  we  now 
rejoin  and  follow  for  two  days 
along  the  most  beautiful  part  of  its 
course,  by  a  good  jinrikisha  road. 

[The  old  road  over  the  JVc-koku- 
toge^  via  Magome  and  Tsumago 
{inn,  Matsushiro-ya),  though  1 
ri  shorter,  is  now  rarely  taken 
by  any  but  the  postman.  It 
rejoins  the  new  road  at  the 
hamlet  of  Azuma.] 

Soon  we  pass  out  of  Mino  into 
the  more  varied  and  mountainous 
province  of  Shinshti,  and  the  river 
scenery  becomes  more  and  more 
picturesque,  with  great  overhang- 
ing masses  of  rock  and  little 
tributary  waterfalls,  before  reach- 
ing the  hamlet  of  Azama-bctshi, 
{Inn,  Yorozu-ya),  where  a  consider- 
able affluent,  the  Araragi-gawa, 
falls  in  r. 

[A  good  road  over  the  Odaira-toge, 
commanding  fine  views,  di- 
verges here  to  lida  for  the 
rapids  of  the  Tenryu-gawa,  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  34.] 

Between  Midono  {Inn,  Ina-ya) 
a  rather  poor  place,  and  Nojiri 
{Inn,  Kido-ya)  is  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  valley.  The  hills  get  more 
pointed  and  more  feathery-looldng 
with  their  splendid  timber,  except 
in  the  too  numerous  places  where 
deforestation  has  left  its  ruthless 
trace. 

At  some  times  and  in  some  places,  there 
really  seems  to  be  more  wood  in  the 
river  than  water,  80.000  trees  being  sent 
annually  down  stream,  not  in  rafts  but 
singly,  each  stamped  with  its  owner's 
mark.  The  trees  most  esteemed  are 
hinoki  and  sautara.  Several  tracts  apper- 
tain to  the  Imperial  domain,  while  others 
now  belong  to  the  peasants.  In  former 
days,  when  all  the  woods  of  Kiso  were 
owned  by  the  Daimyo  of  Owari,  stringent 
forestry  laws  were  enforced ;  and  whore- 
as  ordinary  trees  might  be  hewn  down  at 
will,  the  two  species  above-mentioned 
and  aim  keyaki,  nezu,  and  asuhi,  might 
not  have  so  much  as  a  twig  broken  oft*, 
and  armed  toxQe^et«'^«t«  ^UAed  to  shoot 
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all  poacherB  dead.  Any  peasant  found  in 
pofiseasion  of  a  ntensil  made  of  one  of  the 
forbidden  kinds  of  wood  was  arrested. 
Tn  case  of  his  having  porchased  any  snch 
from  a  neighbouring  province,  it  was  in> 
cumbent  on  him  to  inform  the  authori- 
ties of  his  own  locality,  who  verified  the 
transaction  and  branded  the  article  in 
question  with  the  official  stamp.  This 
paternal  despotism  had  at  least  the  effect 
of  bequeathing  splendid  forests  to  poster- 
ity. Immense  havoc  was  done  during 
the  turmoil  which  ushered  in  the  new 
regime,  and  only  since  about  1890  has 
serious  attention  again  been  turned  to 
forest  preservation.  The  Imperial  do- 
main is  believed  to  be  now  economically 
managed,  but  the  peasants  continue  to 
waste  their  newly  acquired  source  of 
wealth.  The  timber  is  felled  in  late 
spring  and  summer,  and  floated  down 
stream  in  autumn  and  winter.  A  large 
number  of  men  find  employment  as 
wood-cutters,  others  are  stivtioned  along 
the  stream  with  bill-hooks  to  push  off 
stranded  logs.  At  a  place  called  ifishikori 
in  Mino.  hawsers  are  stretched  across  the 
stream  to  prevent  the  logs  from  floating 
further.  There  they  are  sorted  and 
identified  by  government  officials,  and 
afterwards  bound  by  their  respective 
owners  into  rafts,  most  of  which  are 
navigated  down  to  Kuwana  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ise. 

We  cross  the  Inagawa,  an  affluent 
of  the  Eisogawa,  which  flows  down 
from  Koma-ga-take,  before  rejoin- 
ing the  main  river  and  entering 
the  town  of 

Suwara  {Inn,  *Sakura-ya).  This 
lies  in  a  more  open  part  of  the 
valley,  where  much  silk  is  produced. 
The  mountains  again  draw  in,  and 
the  road  becomes  more  hilly. 
About  2  ri  on  is  the  cascade  of  Ono, 
not  very  remarkable.  Koma-ga- 
take,  of  which  only  peeps  have 
been  obtained  hitherto,  is  seen 
excellently  on  entering  the  hamlet 
of  Nemme,  In  shax>e  it  exactly  re- 
sembles a  saddle,  two  sharp  Httle 
knobs  in  the  middle  malang  its 
resemblance  to  that  instrument  of 
torture,  a  Japanese  saddle,  only 
the  more  realistic.  Native  travel- 
lers always  stop  at  this  hamlet  to 
see  the  Nezame  ru)  Toko,  or  "Bed 
of  Awakening." 

This  curious  name  is  derived  from  a 
local  tradition  which  avers  that  Ura- 
shima,  the  jApaneae  Bip  Van  Winkle  (see 


p.  85).  awoko  on  this  spot  from  his  long 
dream.  Others,  more  matter-of-fact,  ex- 
plain the  name  to  mean  that  the  view 
"wakes  up,"  that  is.  startles  those  who 
come  upon  it. 

Without  going  the  whole  way 
down  to  the  river,  one  can  obtain  a 
good  view  of  the  rocky  platform 
from  the  grounds  of  the  poor  temple 
of  Rinsenji,  where  it  appears  far 
below  the  spectator.  There  is  the 
rock  on  which  Urashima  opened  the 
casket  (tama-te-bako)  j  others,  too, 
resembling  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a 
mat,  a  screen,  etc.,  are  x)ointed  out. 
But  Europeans  will  probably  be  at 
a  loss  here,  as  in  several  other 
celebrated  show-places  in  this 
country,  to  understand  why  the 
Japanese  should  have  singled  out 
this  special  spot  from  among  so 
many  lovely  ones. 

Twelve  cho  beyond  Nezame,  wo 
pass  r.  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  with 
a  stone  marMng  "4  ri  20  c^,"  to 
the  summit  of  Koma-ga-take,  and 
then  we  reach 

Agein9,tsu  ( Inn,  Saka-jii). 
Either  this  town  or  Fukushuna 
would  be  an  excellent  place  for  the 
lover  of  mountain  scenery  to  stay 
at  for  a  few  days.  Both  Ontako 
and  Koma-ga-take  can  be  con- 
veniently ascended  from  these 
lX)ints,  and  from  the  top  of  Koma- 
ga-take  one  may  descend  to  the 
Ina  Kaido  for  the  rapids  of  the 
Tenryu-gawa.  (The  ascent  and 
then  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
could  be  done  under  favourable 
circumstances  in  one  extremely 
long  day ;  but  it  is  better  to  stop  at 
the  hut  recommended  in  Rout«  30, 
No.  12,  or  at  another  hiit  lower 
down.) 

A  distance  of  30  c?id  more  through 
similar  charming  scenery  brings 
one.  to  the  celebrated  Kiso  no  Kake- 
hashiy  where  in  ancient  days  the 
narrow  footpath  clung  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  precipitous  rock.  The 
excitement  of  the  pQ.ssage  has  been 
lost  by  successive  im.^ta^'snissvsi^.vv 
in.  the  lo&d.    ClrcAsC&sJ  ^  \3Wt^  ^«JRs^^s^ 
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Fukushixna  {Imu  Tftwani-ya), 
which  lines  both  banks  of  the  river, 
is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
district.  Here  the  scenery  of  the 
Nakasenclo  changes.  The  Kiso- 
gawa  loses  its  rocky  wildness ;  but 
in  exchange  we  shall  soon  have  the 
high  passes  and  extensive  views. 

Miyanokoshi  (Imw,  Tonari-ya) 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  feudal 
lord  Eiso  Yoshinaka,  the  graves  of 
whose  family  are  still  shown  at  the 
temple  of  Tokuonji.  The  little 
town  of 

Tabuhara  ( InUy  Kome-ya), 
called  Yagohara  by  some,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
combs.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  Torii-toge.  at  a  height  of  3,150  ft. 
above  sea-level. 

The  name  of  this  pass  is  derived  from 
the  torii  on  the  top  dedicated  to  Ontake, 
the  Bommit  of  which  sacred  mountain  is 
visible  hence.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
two  battles  were  fought  on  this  spot  in 
the  16th  century,  between  some  of  the 
rival  chieftains  who,  during  that  period 
of  anarchy,  disputed  Eastern  Japan 
amongst  them. 

A  good,  but  very  circuitous,  jin- 
riMsha  road  leads  over  the  pass, 
without  touching  its  summit; 
pedestrians  are  advised  to  take  the 
older  and  steeper,  but  shorter,  way 
which  does.  A  similar  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  descent  on  the  other 
side.  The  torii  at  the  top  is  a  mas- 
sive granite  structure.  There  are 
also  several  quaint  bronze  and  stone 
images  to  be  seen,  both  Buddhist 
and  Shinto. 

Xarai  (Inn^  Tokkuri-ya)  nestles 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  pass.  Htra- 
saioa  is  a  poor  place,  where  com- 
mon lacquered  articles  are  made. 
The  scenery  improves  as  we  ap- 
proach 

Niegawa  {Inn,  Oku-ya).  The 
Eiver  Kiso  was  left  behind  at  the  W. 
side  of  the  Torii-toge;  but  we 
remain  in  the  Kiso  district  for  a 
little  longer,  and  follow  another 
stream  flowing  between  high,  well- 
mx)ded  banks.  We  next  pass 
^*-«?^A  x5fe5K3r  and  Motoyama,  wnere 


jinrikishas  or  hasJta  c^n  bo  engaged 
for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Shimo- 
Suwa.  The  road  is  rather  dull  till 
reaching  the  spot  where  a  road  to 
Matsumoto  branches  off  1.,  while 
we,  keeping  to  the  Nakasendo, 
climb  a  short  hill  to  a  little  upland 
called  Kikyo-ga-hara,  which  aSSords 
a  fine  prospect, — ^Norikura  and  Yari- 
ga-take  1.,  and  ahead  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Shinshu. 

Shiojiri  {Inn,  Masu-ya).  This 
town  is  the  terminus  of  the  railways 
from  K5fu  and  Shinonoi.  Beyond 
it  Hes  the  8hicjiri-ioge,  3,340  ft.,  the 
second  of  the  high  passes  of  the 
Nakasendd  offering  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  view.    For 

Shimo  Suwa  {Inn,  •Kikyo-ya), 
see  p.  288. 

The  way  now  leads  up  towards 
the  Wdda-tdget  at  first  through  a 
dull  valley,  between  hills  of  in- 
considerable height.  It  is  the  long- 
est and  highest  pass  on  the  Naka- 
sendo, being  5,300  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Snow  lies  on  it  up  to  the  end 
of  April.  The  old  road  over  the 
pass  is  met  at  Nishi  Mochiya,  but  is 
seldom  used  and  is  &J]ing  into 
decay ;  otherwise  the  splendid  view 
from  the  summit  would  be  worth 
the  climb.  The  new  road,  passing 
considerably  to  the  1.,  through  a 
deep  cutting,  could  be  rejoined  on 
the  farther  side.  This  view  in- 
cludes,— ^to  the  NJB.  Asama-yamA; 
to  the  S.E.  Tateshina  and  Yatsu-ga- 
take ;  S.W.  the  basin  of  Lake  Suwa ; 
further  to  the  W.  Koma-ga-take  and 
Ontake;  and  to  the  N.W.  a  great 
portion  of  the  Hida-Shinshfl  range. 
About  six  chb  down,  one  reaches 
the  cluster  of  tea-houses  coUectiTely 
known  as  Higashi  Mochiya.  Shortly 
afterwards  Asama-yama  comes  into 
view  to  the  N.E. 

Wada  (Inn,  Midori-kawa)  may 
be  recommended  for  a  night's  halt 
if  necessary,  although  the  vill.  is 
apt  to  be  crowded  in  summer  with 
pilgrims  going  to  Ontake. 

Nagakubo  is  a  double  vill., 
whose  two  halves,  NagakviJtHhShim' 
macfii  ^Inn,  Yamassaki-ya),  and  Nci- 
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gixhuho-Furuinachi,  lie  over  n  mile 
Apart.  The  lattei  stands  near 
the  foot  of  the  Kasatori-toge,  over 
which  the  old  Nakasendd  highway 
via  Mbchizuki,  Iwamuiata,  and  Oi- 
wake  leads.  It  is  now  more  usual, 
AS  indicated  in  our  Itinerary,  to 
curtail  the  journey  by  branching 
oflE  N.  down  the  valley  of  the 
Idagawa,  an  easy  ride  into 

Oya  {TnUf  Oya-kwan),  a  small 
station  on  the  Karoizawa-Naoetsu 
Bailway.  Here  the  traveller  is 
within  IJ  hr.  of  the  favourite 
summer  resort  of  Karuizawa,  with 
hotels  in  European  style;  or  he 
can  go  straight  into  Tokyo  (see 
Koutes  12  and  11). 


ROUTE  25. 

From  Naooya  to  Nakatsu-gawa 

ON  THE  NaKASENDO. 

The  Pottebtes  of  Seto.  Kokei-zan. 


Distance 

from 

Nagova 

Namefi 
of 

Remarks 

Stations 

NAOOYA 

6m. 

CMknsa 

10 

Kachiga^ra   • 

15 

Kdzdji 

23 

TAJIMI 

27 

ToUtsa 

32 

Mizimami 

86 

Eamado 
NAKAl'SU-GAWA 

43 
50 

( Present 
(termimis 

This  short  line  afEords  facilities 
for  an  interesting  day's  excursion 
from  Nagoya  either  to  the  potteries 
of  Seto  or  to  the  Buddhist  temple  of 
Kokei-zan.  It  likewise  gives  travel- 
lers along  the  Nalcasendd,  who  find 


themselves  pressed  for  time,  a 
means  of  shortening  their  journey. 
The  train  runs  across  a  rice  plain 
towards  f)are,  rounded  hills,  which 
are  entered  after  passing  Kozoji. 
To  the  r.  of  this  station,  1^  ri  by  a 
road  hilly  yet  practicable  for  jinriki- 
shas,  he  the  potteries  of  Seto, 

[Persons  staying  at  Nagoya  may 
more  conveniently  go  to  Seto 
and  back  by  jiniokisha  to 
Ozone  (20  cfid)^  whence  electric 
tram, — a  short  day.] 

distributed  over  the  four  adjacent 
hamlets  of  Kita  Shingai,  Minami 
Sbingai,  G^,  and  Horn.  The  best 
establishment  is  that  founded  by 
Kato  Gosuke  in  Minami  Shingai, 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  translu- 
cent white  ware. 

The  province  of  Owari,  and  the  adjacent 
province  of  Mino  have,  for  many  ages, 
been  flonrishiug  centres  of  the  porce&in 
industry,  the  most  famous  seat  of  which 
is  here  at  Seto,  where  KatO  Shirozaemon. 
the  first  great  master  of  Japanese  ceramic 
art,  set  np  a  kiln  about  the  year  1230 
on  his  return  from  six  years  of  diligent 
study  in  China.  Thenceforth  Seto  be- 
came the  headquarters  of  the  manu- 
facture of  dainty  little  jars,  ewers,  and 
other  utensils  for  the  tea  ceremonies 
{cha-no-yu)p  so  that  the  word  seto-mono, 
literally  "  Seto  things,"  has  come  to  be 
employed  in  Japanese  as  a  generic  name 
for  all  pottery  and  porcelain,  much  as 
the  word  china  is  used  in  English.  Hany 
of  the  pieces  now  turned  out — especially 
the  monster  blue-and-white  vases— are 
intended  only  for  the  foreign  market. 

Immediately  beyond  Eozoji,  the 
dull  scene  suddenly  changes  to  one 
of  prettiness  as  the  train  wends  up 
the  bank  of  the  Tamano-<faica,  with 
its  rocky  bed  and  picturesque 
clif&3.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
fourteen  tunnels  perpetually  inter- 
cept the  view. 

Tajixni  (Inn,  Matsu-ya)  is  a  busy 
place,  producing  even  more  pottery 
than  Seto;  for  the  whole  country- 
side, to  a  distance  of  6  ri,  is  occupied 
in  little  else.  But  objects  of  native 
household  use  are  alone  ^!QaAsb^ 
except  «A.  '^^!itsMccos»i%^s«^  w^sfic*- 
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export  to  America. — ^Any  one  with 
a  spare  1^  honr  at  Tajimi  may 
spend  the  time  agreeably  in  visiting 
the  ancient  Buddhist  temple  of  Ko- 
keirzan,  finely  situated  in  the  midst 
of  rock  and  river  scenery,  12  cho 
from  the  station,  of  which  6  cho  by 
jinrikisha  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Particularly  wide  and  impressive  is 
the  panorama  from  the  little  tea- 
house (only  8  cho  from  station),  in 
which  Ena-san  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  feature. 

The  remaining  few  miles  present 
no  features  of  interest.  For  Naka- 
tsu-gawa,  see  p.  244.  It  is  in- 
tended ultimately  to  push  the  line 
the  whole  way  Tip  the  Nakasendd  to 
Shiojiri. 


ROUTE  26. 


By  Steameb  fbom  Yokohama 
TO  Kobe.* 

While  steaming  down  Tokyo  Bay, 
there  is  a  good  view  of  Fuji  with 
the  Hakone  range  in  the  foreground 
on  the  r. ;  on  the  1.  is  the  flat  shore 
of  the  province  of  Kazusa.  At  1 
hr.,  the  ship  will  be  near  Kwannon- 
saki,  on  which  there  is  a  fixed  white 
light  visible  14  miles,  showing  a  red 
ray  in  a  certain  direction  to  guide 
vessels  clear  of  Saratoga  Spit  (Fut- 
isu-saJci)  and  Plymouth  Eocks  to 
the  southward. 

Powerful  forts  have  been  con- 
structed on  Kwannon-saki,  on  Sara- 
toga Spit,  and  also  in  the  centre  of 
the  channel  in  26  fathoms  of  water, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Bay.    After 


♦The  expresBionB  *at  1  hoar/  'at  2 
hours,'  etc.,  in  the  description  of  this 
voyage,  signify  'when  the  steamer  has 
been  1  hour  out  of  Yokohanut,'  '  2  hours 
oat  qt  YokohAJXA,*  etc..  taking  12  knots 
■^  ^ttr  Mg  the  MTerage  speed. 


passing  Kwannon-saki,  the  ship 
steers  down  the  Uraga  Channel, 
so  called  from  the  town  of  that 
name  (p.  106),  on  the  shores  of  a 
small  harbour  a  few  miles  S.W.  of 
Kwannon-^saM,  which  was  formerly 
the  port  d  entry  for  Tokyo  Bay. 
At  2  hrs.,  Tsurugi-saki — the  south 
end  of  the  channel — is  rounded, 
where  there  is  a  light  visible  24  m. 
Thence  the  track  lies  S.W.  to  Bock 
Island  across  the  Bay  of  Sagami, 
which  opens  on  the  r.,  and  close 
along  the  north  end  of  Yries  Island, 
described  in  Eoute  85.  From  4  to  6 
hrs.,  the  ship  will  be  running  almost 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Izu  (Bte.  7),  within  10  m. 
of  the  shore.  A  fine  prospect  may 
be  enjoyed  of  its  rugged  mountain 
chain,  with  Fuji,  which  towers  be- 
hind, bearing  N.  W.  The  island 
beyond  Yries,  looking  like  a  cocked- 
hat,  is  Toshima,  Sie  second  of 
the  Seven  Isles  of  Izu.  At  6 
hrs..  Bock  Island  {Mi!co7noto)y  off 
the  extreme  S.  of  Jzxl,  is  reached ; 
on  it  is  a  fine  light  visible  20 
m.  From  Bock  Island,  the  direct 
route  is  W.S.W.  to  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Kishu. 
This  course,  which  is  followed  in 
the  summer  months,  leads  the  ship 
so  far  off  shore  that  Uttle  can 
be  distinguished.  But  in  winter, 
the  N.W.  winds  generally  blow  so 
strongly  that,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
sea,  the  ship,  after  passing  Bock 
Island,  is  kept  due  W.,  crossing  the 
mouth  of  Suruga  Gulf,  and  at  9 
hrs.  is  off  Omae-zaM,  distinguish- 
able at  night  by  a  white  revolving 
light  visible  19  m.  Fuji  is  now  60 
m.  I  distant,  and  will  not  be  seen 
much  after  this  point,  except  in 
clear  winter  weather.  From  Omae- 
zaM  the  track  recedes  for  some 
hours  from  the  land,  which,  being 
low,  is  not  particularly  interesting ; 
and  if  the  ship  left  Yokohama  just 
before  sunset,  this  part  will  be 
passed  in  the  night.  At  13  hrs.  the 
ship  is  off  Owari  Bay,  a  deep  bay 
stretching  some  30  m.  to  the  north- 
ward, naxtow  at  the  entrance,  but 
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Mddening  out  considerably  inside. 
It  is  from  Omae-zaM  to  this  point 
that  the  voyage  is  generally  most 
trying  to  bad  sailors.  At  15  hrs. 
the  sWp  is  off  Cajie  Shima,  whence 
to  Oshima  is  a  run  of  70  m.,  grad- 
ually approaching  the  land,  where 
fine  views  of  the  bold  and  pictur- 
esque mountains  of  the  provinces  of 
Kishu  and  Yamato  are  obtained. 

This  Oshima  is  of  coarse  different  from 
the  dshima  (Yries  Island)  _  mentioned 
above.  There  are  numerous  Oshima's  off 
the  Japanese  coast,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  name  simply  .means 
"big  island."  This  particular  Oshima 
has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  maritime 
disasters.  The  neighbourhood  forms  an 
important  whaling  centre.  The  whaling 
guilds  conduct  their  operations  according 
to  an  elaborate  system,  described  by  Bev. 
11.  B.  Orinnan  in  the  Japan  Mail.  Minute 
laws  regulate  the  construction  of  the 
boats  and  weapons  employed,  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  classes  of  men 
engaged.  The  following  description  of 
the  modiis  operandi  is  somewhat  conden- 
sed : — "The  signals  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work.  Men  with  glasses  are 
arranged  on  three  different  mountains, 
one  above  the  other.  The  man  from  the 
highest  point,  being  able  to  see  furthest, 
gives  the  first  notice  as  to  the  approach 
of  a  whale  by  lighting  a  fire  and  raising 
smoke,  and  at  the  same  time  by  means  of 
his  flag  he  signals  to  the  men  on  the 
mountain  below,  and  they  in  turn  signal 
to  the  boats.  It  is  necessary  for  the  men 
in  the  boats  to  know  beforehand  what 
kind  of  whale  is  coming,  also  his  size  and 
distance  from  the  land;  for  the  attack 
differs  according  to  these  three  things. 
The  species  of  the  whale  is  known  in  most 
cases  by  the  manner  in  which  the  water 
is  spouted  up.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
when  the  boats  move  out,  is  to  put  down 
the  nets  across  the  path  of  the  whale. 
This  is  rather  difficult  to  do  correctly,  for 
in  the  first  place  they  must  be  arranged 
according  to  the  species  of  the  whale. 
Another  thing  to  be  calculated  is  the 
strength  and  course  of  the  tide.  One 
fighting  boat  goes  to  each  net  boat,  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  nets  in  their  proper 
order.  Not  all  of  the  nets  are  put  down 
at  first.  The  nets  that  are  put  down  are 
placed  one  after  the  other  in  parallels, 
with  slight  curves,  with  short  spaces  in- 
tervening. After  the  first  net  is  laid,  the 
others  are  all  arranged  a  little  to  the 
right  or  left,  so  that  when  all  the  nets 
are  down  they  slant  off  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  thus  cover  a  broader  space 
across  the  path  of  the  whale.  As  soon  as 
the  nets  are  arranged  the  net  boats  draw 
off  on  each  aide  azid  look  on.    Then  some 


of  the  fighting  boats  go  ai'ound  behind 
the  whale  to  attack  from  that  point 
while  others  arrange  themselves  on  the 
sides  so  as  to  drive  the  whale  into  the 
nets.  Those  from  behind  strike  with  the 
harpoons  and  run  the  lines  out.  The 
whale  then  rushes  forward,  and  must  be 
driven  into  the  nets.  Then  a  wild  scene 
ensues,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  sur- 
round the  whale  that  is  making  frantic 
efforts  to  escape.  He  often  does  escape : 
but  if  he  does  not,  he  is  soon  surrounded 
by  nearly  three  hundred  naked  yelling 
men,  who  throw  harpoons  and  stones 
in  such  numbers  that  the  huge  prey 
is  overcome.  It  is  really  an  awful  as 
well  as  pitiable  sight;  for  the  noble 
animal  until  very  weak  makes  furious 
efforts  to  escape,  rushing  forward  and 
coming  up  again  to  beat  the  sea  into  a 
bloody  foam,  at  times  smashing  the  boats 
or  overturning  them ;  and  above  all  the 
din  and  yelling  of  the  men,  can  often  be 
heard  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whale  as 
the  deadly  weapons  sink  deep  into  his 
flesh.  Before  the  whale  is  dead,  and 
while  he  is  rushing  forward,  a  man  with 
a  very  sharp  knife  leax)s  on  his  back  near 
the  head,  and  slashes  two  great  gashes 
into  the  flesh,  and  passes  a  large  rope 
several  times  around  in  the  flesh,  leaving 
a  loop  on  the  outside ;  the  same  kind  of 
loops  are  made  in  the  flesh  nearer  the  tail. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  whale  may 
be  tied  up  between  two  large  boats  to 
beams  stretched  across,  and  thus  kept 
from  sinking  when  he  dies.  In  this  way 
he  is  carried  in  triumph  to  the  shore. 
The  operation  of  cutting  the  holes  and 
putting  in  the  ropes  is  only  done  by  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  men  (nazaski). 
While  the  holes  are  being  cut  and  the 
ropes  passed  in,  the  man  must  hold  on  to 
the  whale,  and  even  go  down  with  him 
into  the  water  if  he  dives :  for  if  he  lets 
go,  ho  is  liable  to  be  struck  by  the 
whale's  tail  and  killed.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  tuck  his  head  down  and  cling 
to  the  animal  by  the  holes  he  has  cut. 
He  cannot  raise  his  head,  because  he  will 
at  once  be  blinded  by  the  water  being 
driven  into  his  eyes.  When  the  fight 
draws  to  a  close  and  the  huge  mammal  is 
dying,  all  the  whalers  pray  for  the  ease 
of  the  departing  spirit  by  calling  out 
Joraku!  Jorakuf  Jorakul  in  a  low  deep 
tone  of  voice.  Again,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  whale  is  taken,  a  memorial 
service  is  held  and  prayers  offered  for 
the  repose  of  the  departed  soul.  If  a 
baby  whale  is  captured,  a  special  festival 
is  held  on  the  ninth  day  afterwards.  As 
soon  as  the  whale  is  landed  he  is  cut  up, 
and  it  is  a  fearful  sight;  for  the  men  strip 
themselves  of  all  clothing,  and  hack  and 
cut  like  madmen,  all  yelling  at  the  same 
time  with  the  greatest  excitement.  &Q\s\5Sk 
men  even  cwt  \io\c»  «sift>.  %<i  Xi'^i^i^  ^^'^^^'^js. 
the  ^\ia.\e,  «tt«i,  cQTfiLVxiS!,  ^m\.J«>5^  S:^!^^. 
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MoBt  of  the  whalefl  taken  are  about  50  ft. 
long." — As  those  that  escape  the  Kishii 
whalers  almost  Invariably  make  for  Cape 
Moroto  in  Shikokn.  the  fishermen  of  the 
latter  locality  are  always  notified  of  the 
fact  by  telograph. 

From  16  hrs.  to  29  hrs.  is  the 
most  enjoyable  imrt  of  the  ran 
from  Yokohama  to  Kobe.  Round- 
ing Oshima,  which  is  marked  by  a 
white  revolving  light  visible  18 
miles,  at  20  hrs.  the  vessel  is  close 
enough  to  the  shore  to  note  the 
thickly  studded  fishing  villages, 
whose  fleets  of  boats  cover  the 
water  for  miles.  Half  an  hour's 
steaming  fiom  Oshima  brings  us  to 
Hhio-iyjisaki,  on  which  is  a  light 
visible  20  m.  From  Shio-Misaki  the 
track  lies  close  along  the  shore — 
sometimes  within  2  m.,  seldom 
more  than  4  m. — to  Hiino-Misaki, 
a  run  of  47  m.,  which,  if  made  in 
daylight,  will  be  even  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  70  m.  mentioned 
above.  The  bold  hiUs  to  the  r.  are 
those  of  the  province  of  Eishu. 
The  land  to  the  1.  is  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Shikoku.  At  25 
hrs.,  the  ship  is  off  &iino-Misaki, 
and  after  steering  due  north  for  26 
m.,  will  pass  through  Izumi  or 
Yura  Strait,  which  is  about  6  m. 
wide,  the  passage  for  ships  being 
narrowed  to  2  m.  by  two  islandS 
called     Ji-no-shima     and    Oki-no- 


shima,  on  the  W.  side  of  which 
latter  is  a  lighthouse.  Observe 
both  r.  and  L  how  the  heights  have 
been  levelled  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  to  protect  this  approach  to 
Osaka  and  Edbe.  From  the  light 
on  the  islet  in  Yura  Strait  to 
Kobe  is  a  run  of  26  m.  across  a 
landlocked  bay,  with  the  large 
Island  of  Awaji  on  the  left. 
Kobe  is  generally  reached  at  from 
28  to  30  hrs.  The  highest  hill  seen 
to  the  r.,  with  white  temple  build- 
ings sparkHng  in  the  sun,  is  Maya- 
san ;  die  highest  away  to  the  1.  be- 
hind Hyogo  is  Takatori. 

Passenger  steamers  usually  re- 
main 24  hrs.  at  K5be,  which  affords 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Kyoto. 

The  chief  distances  of  the  run 
between  Yokohama  and  Kdbe,  as 
made  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kioai- 
sha  steamers,  are  as  follows : — 

Yokohama  to : —  MUea. 

Lightship    2 

Kwannon-saM    14 

GapeSagami  23 

Eocklsland    74 

Oshima    244 

mino-Misaki 297 

Oki-no-shima 322 

Hydgo  Point  346 

Kobe  Pier    348 
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Names 

of. 
Stations 


KARUIZAWA . . 

Miyoda 

Eomoro 

Tanaka 

Oya   

UEDA 

Sakaki 
Yaahiro 

Shinonoi  Jet 

NAGANO 
YoBhida 

Toyono  

Mare 

Kashiwa-bara  . . 

Taguchi  

Sekiyama 

Aral 

Takata 

NAOETSU 

Easuga  Bbindeu 

Saigata 

Eatamacbi 

Eakizaki 

Hassaki 

Omigawa 

Enjira-nauii 

Easbiwa-zaki 

Yasuda 

Eitajo 

Tsakano-yama 

Baikojl 

Miya-ncbi 

NAGAOEA 

Osbikiri 

Mitsuke ' 

Obiori 

SANJO 

Tcbi-no-kido 
Eamo 
Yaebiroda 
Niitsu 
Eameda 
NIIGATA  (Nut- 
tari) 


Kemarks 


fTokySto  Ea- 
l  rnizawa  (see 
(  Bte.  11). 


(AligbtforNa- 
(  kasendd. 


( Cbaugc  for 
[   Matsumoto. 

IBoad  to  Eosa- 
tsu  o»7er  tbe 
Sbibu  Pass. 

/Aligbt  for 
\  LakeNojiri. 
( Aligbt  for 
\  Akakora. 


(AUgbt 
(  lyubiko. 


for 
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This  line,  starting  from  an  ele- 
vation of  3,080  ft.  at  Karuizawa, 
descends  to  the  sea-coast  at  Nao- 
etsu,  and  so  far  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque railway  route  in  Japan. 
The  second  section,  from  Naoetsu 
to  Niigata,  is  much  inferior. — The 
first  five  or  six  miles  are  over  a 
fairly  level  plain;  but  the  condi- 
tions are  changed  when  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Asama-yama  has  to 
be  rounded.  Here  lies  a  water-shed 
whence  flow  lai^e  rivers  north  and 
south,  towards  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  the  Pacific  respectively.  All 
the  drainage  of  the  volcano  pours 
down  through  deep  gullies  into  the 
channel  of  one  or  other  of  these 
rivers.  The  soil,  a  loosely  packed 
volcanic  ash  and  gravel  of  light 
colour,  is  easily  scooped  away,  and 
large  chasms  are  left  whose  sides 
the  old  highway  descends  and  as- 
cends in  zigzags.  Throughout  most 
of  this  section,  the  traveller  looks 
down  from  a  giddy  height  on  rice- 
fields  far  below.  From  a  point  near 
Oiwake,  where  the  Nakasend5  is 
left  behind,  on  to  Eomoro,  oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  of  seeing  to 
advantage  the  Iwamuiata  plain, 
backed  by  the  imposing  range  of 
Yatsu-ga-take.  Asama-yama  has  a 
less  smiling  aspect  on  this  side :  the 
flat  top  of  the  cone  lengthens  out, 
the  pinky  brown  colour  of  the  sides 
assumes  a  blackish  hue,  and  chasms 
rough  with  indurated  lava  break  the 
regularity  of  the  slopes.  Before 
Komoro  is  reached,  a  long  volcanic 
ridge,  dominating  the  valley  of 
the  River  Chikuma  as  far  as  Ueda, 
reveals  the  fact  that  Asama  is  not 
an  isolated  cone,  but  the  last  and 
highest  of  a  range  of  mountains. 
A  former  crater,  which  has  dis- 
charged itself  into  this  valley  and 
is  now  extinct,  displays  a  row  of 
black  jagged  rocks  in  the  hollow 
between  Asama  and  the  next  peak 
of  the  range, — ^a  striking  feature  as 
seen  from  Komoro. 

Komoro  {Inn,  TsuTO-^fo»^  T'i.o.- 
?iouse  m  -^xii^c.  ^w£^i<s^i^  Ss»  'sv>ssx^ 
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seat  of  a  Daimyd,  its  picturesque 
castle-grounds  overhanging  the 
liver  have  been  converted  into  a 
public  garden.  A  short  description 
of  the  old  Temple  of  Shakusonji, 
which  lies  1  ri  from  the  station, 
will  be  found  on  p.  179. 

From  Komoro  to  Ueda  the  rail- 
way runs  down  the  valley  of  the 
Chikuma-gawa,  whose  S.  bank  is 
here  formed  by  a  series  of  bold 
bluffs,  in  many  places  descending 
sheer  into  the  water.  This  river, 
also  called  the  Shinano-gavxiy  flow- 
ing towards  the  N.,  becomes  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Japan,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Niigata.  The  massive 
Shinshu-Hida  range  is  now  also  in 
sight,  its  mountains,  even  in  the 
height  of  summer,  being  streaked 
with  snow.  A  few  miles  before 
Ueda,  the  valley  opens  out  into  a 
circular  plain  of  which  that  town 
is  the  centre. 

Oya  (Inrij  Oya-kwan,  at  station), 
is  the  starting-point  for  the  journey 
down  the  Nakasendo  (Route  24). 

Ueda  (InnSf  Uemnra-kwan,  Tsu- 
zuki-ya,  both  at  station).  White 
and  other  silks  of  a  durable  quaUty 
are  the  principal  products  of  the 
district.  It  is  specially  noted  for  a 
stout  striped  fabric!  called  Ueda-jima. 
The  old  castle  of  Ueda,  of  which 
one  watch-tower  remains  intact, 
stands  on  the  river  bank  beyond 
the  town.  The  exit  from  the  am- 
phitheatre of  hiUs  enclosing  Ueda 
is  narrow  and  hidden  from  view. 
Just  before  the  line  approaches  it, 
a  curious  bluff  with  a  cavern  in  its 
face  is  noticeable  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

Between  Sakaki  and  the  next 
station  lies  the  vill.  of  Tokura  ( Jnn, 
Sasa-ya),  possessing  hot-springs 
whose  source  is  in  the  river  bed. 

[From  here  one  may  ascend  Ka- 
huriki-^maf  a  sharp  peak  on 
the  opposite  bank  crowned  by 
a  clump  of  trees  and  com- 
jDOAndijig  an  unrivalled  pano- 
mma  of  the  mountahiB  of  Shin- 


shu.  Height  above  the  river, 
nearly  3,000  ft. ;  time,  2}  hours. 
One  may  descend  to  Obasute 
station  on  the  Shinonoi  line 
(see  p.  262),  about  the  same 
distance.] 

The  hills  on  the  r.,  covered  almost 
to  their  tops  with  mulberry  planta- 
tions, recall  the  vineyards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle. 
At 

Tashiro  {Inn,  Eomatsu-ya),  a 
road  branches  off  to  the  important 
town  of  Mat^shirOf  and  down  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Chikuma-gawa  to 
Niigata.    From 

Shinonoi  (Inny  Shiro-ya),  a  line 
of  railway  diverges  due  S.,  through 
mountainous  country,  to  the  large 
town  of  Matsumoto  and  to  Shiojiri 
on  the  Nakasendd.  The  plain  to 
the  r.  beyond  Shinonoi,  known  as 
Kawanaka^ima,  was  the  scene  of 
a  famous  battle  between  Takeda 
Shingen  and  Uesugi  Eenshin  (see 
pp.  84-^).  Before  reaching  Nagano, 
both  the  Chikuma  and  the  Saigawa 
are  crossed.  One  of  the  spans  of 
the  Saigawa  bridge  is  2(X)  ft.  long. 

Nag^ano  {Innsy  Taikyoku-kwau, 
with  branch  at  station;  Yama-ya, 
ditto;  Mirop.  Resit.,  Seiy5-ken)  is 
the  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
Nagano,  which  comprises  the  whole 
province  of  Shinshu.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  form  an  imposing 
background  and  almost  sunound  it 
(see  next  Boute).  Numerous  fine 
buildings  in  European  style,  and 
crowds  of  pilgrims  thronging  the 
streets,  give  the  town  an  air  of 
exceptional  prosperity.  A  Club 
called  Jozan-kwan,  which  has  a 
room  of  144  mats,  commands  a  fine 
prospect.  The  Buddhist  Temple  of 
Zenkdji,  belonging  to  the  Tendai 
sect,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  whole  empire. 

It  was  founded  as  far  back  as  A.D.  670, 
though  the  oldest  portion  of  the  present 
buildings  dates  only  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  century.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Amida  and  lilkB  two  1o\Iq^«s%,  'EL^^nsm.ou 
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and  DaiseiBhi,  a  group  of  whose  images  is 
here  enshrined:  also  to  Honda  Yoshi- 
mitsa  and  his  wife  and  son,  Yayoi-no-Mae 
and  Yoshisnke.  who  are  worshipped  as 
the  pions  founders.  The  sacred  gronp  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Shaka  Mnni 
himself  out  of  gold  found  on  Mount 
Shumi,  the  centre  of  the  Universe.  After 
Tarious  vicissitudes  in  China  and  Korea, 
it  was  brought  to  Japan  in  A.D.  552,  as  a 
present  from  the  King  of  Korea  to  the 
Mikado  on  the  first  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism into  Japan.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  enemies  of  Buddhism  to  make 
away  with  the  image  were  in  vain. 
Thrown  into  rivers,  hacked  at,  burnt,  it 
survived  all,  and  finally  found  a  resting- 
place  here. 

The  Japcuaese  proverb  "  Ushi  ni  hika- 
rete  Zenk^-mairi,**  lit.  "to  be  led  to 
the  Zenkdji  pilgrimage  by  a  cow  **  refers 
to  an  old  legend.  A  cow,  so  the  story 
goes,  ran  off  one  day  with  a  piece  of  doth 
which  a  wicked  old  woman  had  set  out 
to  dry,  and  was  pursued  by  her  to  the 
temple,  where  Buddha,  appearing  in  a 
halo  of  light,  softened  her  heart  and  re- 
warded her  even  in  this  world  by  restor- 
ing her  washing  to  her  when  she  reached 
home  again.  The  proverb  applies  to  good 
coming  out  of  evil. 

The  principal  festivals  are  the  Dai 
Nembuttu,  or  Great  Invocation  of  Buddha, 
held  on  the  31st  July,  those  held  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  one 
on  the  14th  March,  in  commemoration  of 
a  terrible  earthquake  which  shook  this 
region  in  1847.  The  13th  July  is  a  civic 
gala  day.  A  specially  grand  festival  is 
held  once  every  seven  years  in  April  and 
May ;  the  last  of  these  occurred  in  1907. 

Bows  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
rosaries  and  pictures  of  the  sacred 
triad  line  the  cotirt.  Behind  the 
shops  are  the  houses  of  the  priests, 
each  in  its  own  trim  garden. 
At  the  end  of  this  court  is  the 
chief  gateway,  with  images  of 
Monju  and  the  Shi-Tenno,  which 
are  exhibited  only  on  New  Year's 
day.  The  building  1.  of  the  entrance, 
called  Dai'Honguxm^  is  the  resi- 
dence of  an  abbess  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  family  {Ama  Miya  Sama), 
and  of  -a  sisterhood  of  nuns.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  the  old  style  during 
the  years  1890-1900,  and  glitters 
with  gold.  The  gallery  behind  is 
used  to  exhibit  pictures  and  oOiei 
works  of  art  on  special  occasions, 
whence  the  visitGT  passes  to  the 
Princess's  private  oratory  and  her 
receptjon  zoom.     Highei  up   and 


also  to  the  1.  is  the  Dai-Kanshiny 
the  residence  of  the  abbot.  Both 
sets  of  buildings  have  pretty 
gardens.  At  one  or  other,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  reUgious  pic- 
tures and  charms  are  sold,  also 
shirts  called  kyo-katabiray  lit. 
"sutra  shirts."  Each  pilgrim  pur- 
chases one,  and  keeps  it  by  him 
till  the  hour  of  death,  to  be  dressed 
in  it  for  burial.  At  the  same  time, 
what  is  called  a  kechi-myaku — ^a  par- 
ticular kind  of  charm — ^is  placed  in 
the  corpse's  hand. 

The  Main  Temple,  erected  in 
1701,  is  a  two-storied  building  198 
ft.  in  depth  by  108  ft.  in  width, 
with  a  huge  three-gabled  roof,  so 
that  the  ridge  is  T-shaped.  This 
form  is  called  shumoku-zukuriy 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shu- 
mokUy  a  wooden  hammer  with 
which  the  Buddhists  strike  the 
small  bell  used  by  them  in  their 
religious  services.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  136  pillars,  and  there 
are  said  to  be  69,384  rafters,  the 
same  number  as  that  of  the  written 
characters  contained  in  the  Chin- 
ese version  of  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures. The  sacred  golden  group, 
standing  in  a  shrine  on  the  W. 
side,  is  kept  in  a  reliquary  dating 
from  A.  D.-  1369,  shrouded  by  a 
curtain  of  gorgeous  brocade.  For 
a  moderate  fee,  the  curtain  is  raised 
so  as  to  show  the  outermost  of  the 
seven  boxes  in  which  the  image  is 
enclosed.  A  space  of  88  mats 
(about  1,600  sq.  ft.)  is  set  apart  for 
the  worshippers.  On  the  E.  side  of 
the  main  hall  is  an  entrance  to  a 
dark  gallery  which  runs  round 
below  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
{naijirC^y  issuing  again  by  the  same 
door.  To  complete  this  circuit 
{kaidan-maioari  or  tai-nai-meguri) 
thrice,  is  beUeved  to  save  the 
pilgrim  from  the  peril  of  eternal 
damnation.  More  than  200  bronze 
and  stone  lanterns  crowd  the  space 
in  front  of  the  main  hall. 

In  front  of  the  K'ifim^  qt  ^»j!sts^ 
Libiary,   otl  \;3a!ek  \.   'il  "Csv^  \sssfi«v 
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stone,  iixed  in  pedestals  7  ft.  high, 
and  bearing  the  invocation  "  Kamu 
Amida  Butsu" 

On  the  r.  of  the  temple  enclosure 
is  the  Public  Garden,  which  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  valley. 

About  1  rl  N.E.  of  the  town 
stands  Burando  YakushU  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  Buddhist  god  of 
medicine,  perched  high  above  the 
path  in  a  large  tree  growing  out 
of  a  rock.  Close  by  are  some 
petroleum  springs. 

Nagano  makes  a  good  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  fine 
mountains  Togakushi  and  Izuna 
described  in  Route  28. 

Leaving  Nagano,  the  railway  con- 
tinues along  the  plain  as  far  as 

Toyono  (Inn,  Toyono-kwan). 
Here  it  enters  a  narrow  valley, 
which  it  follows  up  until  Kashiwa- 
bara  is  reached  at  a  height  of  2,200 
ft.  At  Toyono,  a  road  leads  over 
the  Shibu-toge  to  Kusatsu  (see  pp. 
187-8).  A  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
Izuna-san  on  the  1.  as 

Kashiwabara  {Inn,  Nakamura- 
ya)  is  approached.  This  section  of 
the  line  traverses  a  region  where 
the  snowfall  is  peculiarly  heavy, 
drifts  accumulating  to  a  depth  of 
over  10  ft.  and  stopping  all  traffic. 

[The  traveller  with  time  to  spare 
should  alight  here  to  visit  the 
beautiful  httle  lake  called  No- 
jiri-ko,  1  ri  distant,  and  then 
proceed  to  Akakura,  3  n  fur- 
ther, lying  on  the  side  of  Myo- 
ko-zan,  and  noted  for  its  hot 
springs.  Jinrildshas  can  be 
taken  all  the  way.  Those 
going  direct  to  Akakura  alight 
at  the  next  station,  Taguchi, 
from  which  the  baths  are  1  ri 
23  cho  distant  by  a  rough  jin- 
riMsha  road.  The  way  from 
Kashiwabara  leads  through  a 
pleasant  oak-wood,  whence  it 
descends  slightly  to 

Nojiri  (small  inn),  situated 

on     the    shores   of    the    lake, 

wJu'eh  ia  auTronnded   by  low 


hills  covered  with  thickets.  On 
a  densely  wooded  islet  is  a 
temple  called  Uga-no-Jinja. 
The  view  of  the  giant  masses 
of  Izuna,  Kurohime,  and  Myo- 
k5-zan,  as  seen  fiom  the  island, 
is  exceptionally  striking.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  find  an  outlet 
into  the  Sekigawa.  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Naoetsu. 

Akakura  is  an  agreeable 
summer  resort.  It  possesses 
many  Inns  (*Eogakn-rd  be^t, 
with  Europ.  food),  open  fiom 
June  to  October  inclusive,  and 
numerous  baths,  public  and 
private,  which  are  suppHed 
with  hot  water  broi^ht  in  pipes 
from  sources  2  ri  further  up 
the  mountain.  From  the  ham- 
let, nothing  obstructs  the 
prospect  of  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending down  to  Naoetsu  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  of  the 
island  of  Sado  on  the  dim 
horizon.  About  3  rl  oS,  be- 
tween Kurohime  and  Myoko- 
zan,  is  a  large  waterfall  called 
Nae  no  Taki. — ^Akakura  is  the 
most  convenient  point  from 
which  to  ascend  Mydko-zan,  an 
extinct  volcano  described  in 
Koute  28.] 

There  is  a  falling  gradient  of 
about  600  ft.  in  the  4 J  m.  traversed 
between  Taguchi  and  Sekiyama, 
The  country  becomes  fiatter  before 
reaching  ^ 

Aral  {Inn,  Ju-ichi-ya),  a  flourish- 
ing town  noted  for  its  petroleum, 
the  springs  being  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Here  is  first  seen 
the  custom  common  to  most  of  the 
towns  in  Echigo,  of  having  covered 
ways  along  the  house-fronts,  for  use 
when  the  snow  -lies  deep  in  the 
streets. 

Takata  {Inn,  Kdyd-kwan).  is  a 
large  place,  formerly  the  castle- 
town  of  a  Daimyo  named  Sakaki- 
bara,  one  of  the  four  families  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  providing 
a  regent  during  the  minority  of  a 
Shog\ivi.    TVxid  bi'^\rN8i.^  ^i^Uod  Uok- 
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koleu  Ka\do  branches  off  1.  near 
here  to  the  provinces  of  E^a,  Echi- 
zen,  etc.,  (see  Eoute  47). 

Naoetsu  {Inns,  *Mat8Tiba-kwan ; 
Ika-gon  with  branch  at  station),  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sekigawa,  is  a  port 
of  call  for  steamers  to  FashiM  (10 
to  12  hrs.),  and  other  places  on  the 
West  Coast.  Naoetsu  produces  an 
excellent  jelly  called  aworame,  made 
from  millet.  A  great  annual  horse 
— or,  to  be  quite  correct,  mare — 
fair  is  held  during  the  month  of 
July  in  the  suburb  of  Easuga 
Shinden.  The  animals  are  brought 
from  Shiiya  and  other  localities  in 
the  province  of  Echigo.  Here  also 
stand  the  extensive  premises  of  the 
International  Oil  Co.,  a  branch  of 
the  great  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
York,  erected  in  1900  and  superin- 
tended by  American  engineers. 

AUhougli  the  discovery  of  oil  Id  the 
province  of  Echigo  dates  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  development  of  the 
indostry  itself  is  of  modern  origin,  tiie 
first  oerious  attempt  to  work  the  oil-fields 
dating  from  1875.  But  the  industry  did 
not  assume  noteworthy  dimensions  until 
1889.  when  the  wells  lying  in  the  range 
of  low  hills  called  Higashi-yama,  some  3 
ri  to  the  E.  of  the  city  of  Nagaoka  were 
opened  np.  Till  then  most  of  the  dig- 
ging had  been  done  by  hand,  and  the  oil 
brought  to  the  surface  by  hand  pulleys. 
Numerous  companies  now  sprang  into 
existence.  American  machine-pumps 
were  set  up,  and  iron  conduits  laid  to 
convey  the  crude  oil  from  the  wells  into 
the  refineries.  Through  subsequent 
discoveries  of  oil-fields  in  other  parts  of 
the  province,  notably  at  Nagamine  and 
Eamada,  near  Eaehiwa-zaki  in  1898,  the 
industry  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Ulti- 
mately it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  by  v*om  the 
International  Company  was  formed,  with 
a  capital  of  10,000,000  yen,  to  compete  with 
the  existing  Jai)anese  comi)anie8.  The 
refined  product  enjoys  a  good  reputation. 

One  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  Kaoetsu, 
on  the  highway  to  Toyama,  stands 
a  massive  old  Buddhist  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  Qochi  Nyorai,  or 
Five  Gods  of  Wisdom  (whence  the 
hamlet  itself,  properly  KoknbunH,  is 
currently  spoken  of  as  Gochi).  Mve 
colossal  gilt  images  of  these  divini- 
ties line    the  altar.     The  case  1., 


full  of  dolls,  represents  many  broken 
hearts.  When  a  child  dies,  its 
mother  purchases  a  doll  as  nearly 
like  her  lost  darling  as  possible,  and 
offers  it  up  here  to  the  merciful  god 
Jizo  (see  p.  47).  Chief  festival  on 
the  8th  May.  A  lesser  temple  in  the 
same  grounds  was  for  five  years  the 
abode  of  Shinran  ^onin  (p.  83). 
Some  3  or  4  cho  further  on,  at 
Komariryama,  is  another  favourite 
Buddhist  shrine.  Gochi  itself  is 
nowadays  more  resorted  to  for 
pleasure  than  for  piety,  especially  in 
the  summer  time,  as  some  fine 
restaurants  have  been  built  on  the 
adjacent  bluff,  which  commands  a 
wide  sea  view : — graceful  Yoneyama 
is  the  chief  feature,  while  Sado  r., 
and  Noto  1.  appear  in  dim  outline. 
Good  bathing  may  be  had  on  the 
long  stretch  of  sandy  beach  imme- 
diately below. 

Leaving  Naoetsu  and  Kasuga 
Shinden,  the  railway  runs  among 
small  pine-trees,  following  the  coast, 
which  at  first  is  flat  and  sandy. 
There  are  seven   tunnels  between 

Bassaki  and  OmigavM  cut  through 
the  lower  spurs  of  Yoneyama,  which 
here  come  down  to  the  sea.  After 
this,  the  line  trends  away  among 
dull  hillocks  and  fields. 

All  this  coast  district,  as  far  as  a  town 
called  Tera-domari,  is  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  hardy  fishermen ;  and  the 
sea  yields  bream  {tax),  plaice  (Jearei),  and  a 
kind  of  brill  (hirame),  in  large  quantities 
and  of  great  size.  The  women  are  sturdy 
and  cax)able  of  the  hardest  toil.  They 
usually  perform  the  labour  of  porters, 
and  even  drag  carts.  Muslin  made  of 
hemp,  and  called  Echigo  ck^mi,  is  wov- 
en in  the  villages,  and  generally  dyed 
indigo  colour  with  a  faint  pattern  in 
white.  The  Japanese  esteem  it  highly 
as  material  for  summer  clothing. 

Kujira-nanu  {Inn,  S5kai  Hotel) 
is  a  rii^ng  watering-place. 

KasMwa-zaki  {Inns,  Iwato-ya, 
Tenky6)  is  a  large  town,  partici- 
pating in  the  new  impetus  given 
by  the  development  of  the  oil- 
fields at  Nagamine  an.d  Kowws^^xss. 
tMs  iiei^aVjava\ioc>^,   ^Y\^  \sa^^  t^ss^ 
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mercial  cities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shinano-gawa,  whose  broad  stream 
is  crossed  soon  after  passing  the 
small  station  of  Baikbji,  Excep- 
tional prosperity  accrues  to  the 
province  of  Echigo  from  the  rice 
yield  of  the  wide  plain  which  is 
now  entered,  and  the  eye  is  pleased 
by  views  of  distant  mountain 
ranges. 

Nag^aoka  {Inns,  Masu-ya;  No- 
moto;  Europ.  Restt.,  Seiyo-ken)  is 
another  prosperous  place  with 
streets  laid  out  at  right  angles. 
The  river  is  a  source  of  danger,  as 
it  frequently  overflows  its  banks 
during  autumnal  rains.  Extensive 
petroleum  refineries  occupy  one  of 
the  suburbs.  The  wells  are  at 
Urase,  Hire,  and  Katsubo,  which 
places  lie  close  together  in  the 
range  of  low  hills  called  Higashi- 
yama,  referred  to  on  p.  257.  In 
the  same  direction,  but  3  ri  further 
E.,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Tochio,  which  produces  the  best 
tsumugi  in  the  province.  Uesugi 
KensMn  (see  p.  85)  was  born  here, 
and  various  relics  of  him  are  pre- 
served at  the  temple  of  Joanji. 

Sanjo  {Inn,  Echizen-ya).  A  stay 
at  this  place  may  be  availed  of  for 
two  expeditions.  The  first  is  S.E. 
up  a  tributary  stream,  the  Igarashi- 
gawa,  to  a  spot  some  6  ri  distant, 
where  the  torrent  flows  between 
cliffs  70  ft.  high.  There  are  several 
tea-houses  at  this  cool  summer 
resort,  which  is  called  Yagi.  Four  ri 
further  on,  at  Yoshi-ga-hira  (1,350 
ft.  above  sea-level),  is  a  lake  with 
a  hot  spring  in  the  middle.  At 
Nyohbji,  about  IJ  ri  from  Sanjo  in 
this  direction,  natural  gas  issues 
from  the  ground,  and  is  utilised  by 
the  peasants  for  heating  and  light- 
ing. The  same  has  been  found  to 
occur  when  digging  for  water  in 
other  parts  of  this  district,  for 
instance,  in  the  city  of  Niigata. — 
The  other  long  expedition  from 
Sanjo  is  to  lyahiko,  a  mountain 
2,100  ft.  high,  on  the  coast.  One 
gves  by  Jinrildsha,  4  ri  24:  c7w  to 
tiie  vill.  of  the  same  name  at  its 


base,  where  there  are  several  good 
tea-houses,  and  where  stands  a  fine 
Ryobu  Shinto  temple,  the  goal  of 
pilgrims  from  the  whole  province. 
A  festival  called  Toro^shi  is  here 
celebrated  at  midnight  on  the  14th 
day,  6th  moon,  old  style.  Some 
twenty  large  stands  of  wood  and 
paper,  adorned  with  candles  and 
artificial  flowers,  are  carried  about 
by  the  young  men  and  bumped 
against  each  other.  The  climb  up 
the  mountain  begins  abruptly  and 
takes  1 J  hr.  The  little  shrine  ( Go- 
honsfia)  at  the  top  commands  a 
wide  panorama,  rising  as  lyahiko 
does  like  a  solitary  island  between 
the  sea  on  the  one  hand  and  a  sea 
of  rice-fields  on  the  other.  In  a 
gully  on  the  side  towards  Sado  is 
a  small  silver  mine. 

The  country  continues  flat  for  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

Niitsu  {Inn,  Mori-sei)  is  noted 
for  its  kerosene  wells. 

Nutt£u:i,  the  terminus  of  the 
railway,  is  a  suburb  of  Niigata,  ly- 
ing on  the  opposite  or  E.  side  of 
the  river. 

Niigrata  {Hotel,  Itariya-ken;  Inns, 
♦Shinoda,  Yoshi-kwan),  capital  of 
the  prefecture  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  a  narrow,  sandy  strip 
of  land  between  the  Shinano-gawa 
and  the  sea. 

Niigata  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1869;  but  almost  the  only  foreigners 
now  residing  there  are  zulasionaries. 
Owing  to  the  bar  at  the  month  of  the 
river,  vessels  of  any  size  cannot  enter 
the  port,  but  are  compelled  to  anchor  in 
the  roadstead  outside.  When  the  wind 
renders  it  dangerons  to  anchor  off  Niigata 
ships  may  take  refuge  at  Ebim-Tninato, 
in  the  island  of  Sado.  Not  many  centu- 
ries ago,  the  site  of  Niigata  was  8  or  10 
miles  out  at  sea.  A  map  800  years  old, 
shows  Sanjd  as  a  sea-port  town,  and 
there  exists  evidence  that  the  whole  of 
the  rich  alluyial  plain  here  extending 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea — 100 
square  miles  or  more — has  become  dry 
land  within  historical  times,  partly  by 
the  silting  up  of  rivers,  i>artly  by  up- 
heaval of  the  land. 

The  town,  which  covers  an  area 
of  TAit^eT  moi»  VkDi.Ti  1  «tc\.  mUe, 
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consists  of  five  parallel  streets 
intersected  by  other  streets  and 
canals.  A  line  of  low  sand-hills 
shuts  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  The 
climate  of  Niigata  is  very  trying, — 
hot  in  summer  and  terribly  cold  in 
winter,  snow  falling  to  a  depth  of  2 
or  3  ft.,  and  lying  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  houses  are  built  with 
their  gable-ends  towards  the  street, 
and  the  roofs  are  prolonged  beyond 
the  walls  in  order  to  prevent 
the  snow  from  blocking  up  the 
windows.  A  large  quantity  of 
coarse  lacquer-ware  is  manufac- 
tured at  Niigata;  and  articles  of 
a  peculiar  pattern  called  mokusa- 
rmri,  or  "sea-weed  lacquer,"  are 
broxight  for  sale  from  the  district  of 
Aizu.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
EcMgo  chijimi  is  manufactured  from 
hemp.  The  public  garden  sur- 
rounding the  Shinto  temple  of 
Haku-san,  affords  a  fine  prospect. 

Steamers  run  north  from  Niigata, 
to  ScLkata,  Tsuchizaki  (Akita), 
Noshiro,  and  Hakodate.  An  alter- 
native way  of  reaching  the  North  or 
returning  to  T6ky5  is  to  take  the 
easy  2  days'  cross-country  road  to 
Wakamatsu  described  in  Route  71, 
where  join  the  railway. 

Island  of  Sado. 

The  Island  of  Sado,  which  lies 
32  miles  W.  of  Niigata,  can  be 
reached  by  small  steamer  from 
the  latter  place  in  about  5  hrs.,  and 
in  about  the  same  time  from  Naoe- 
tsu.  Steamers  run  daily  from  April 
to  October ;  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  sailings  are  irregular,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  storms  that  prevail 
on  this  bleak  coast.  The  island  is 
hilly  and  picturesque,  consisting  of 
two  groups  of  mountains,  separated 
by  a  cultivated  plain. 

The  principal  formation  is  limestone. 
Sado  has  a  population  of  119,000,  and  is 
principally  noted  for  its  gold  and  si'Iver 
mines  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Alkawa, 
which  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest 
times.  During  the  middle  ages,  Sado  was 
used  M  »  place  of  exile  tor  criminals. 


Among  those  who  were  relegated  to  its 
inhospitable  shores,  was  the  Buddhist 
saint,  Nichiren. 

Aikawa  {Inn,  Takada-ya)  is  a 
poor-looking  place,  situated  near 
the  mines. 

Ebisu  Minato  (Inn,  Yamagata- 
ya),  where  passengers  from  Niigata 
generally  land,  is  a  large  but 
wretched  village,  built  on  a  nar- 
row strip  of  beach  between  the  sea 
and  a  lagoon.  The  distance  from 
Ebisu  Minato  to  Aikawa  is  6  ri  29 
cho  (16J  m.), — a  pretty  walk. 


KOUTE  28. 

The  Mountains  on  the  N.W. 

Boundary  op  SniNSHtJ 

AND  Echigo. 

TOGAKUSHI-SAN.      IZUNA-SAN. 
MYOKO-ZAN. 

These  mountains  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape 
from  many  quarters,  owing  to  their 
well-defined  shapes  and  compara- 
tive isolation.  Nagano,  on  the 
Karuizawa-Naoctsu  Railway  (see  p. 
254)  is  the  proper  starting-point  for 
Togakushi  and  Izuna,  while  My5k5 
is  best  ascended  from  Akakura, 
further  N.  along  the  same  line. 
Another  prominent  member  of  the 
group  is  Kurohime,  but  it  is  rarely 
ascended,  because  not  considered 
sacred. 

1. — TOGAKUSHI-SAN. 

Five  ri  from  Nagano  stands  the 
temple  of  Togakushi-san,  whither 
the    god    Tajikara-o-no-Mikoto    is 
said  to  have  hurled  the  roek^  ^K*st 
of  the  ca-^etia.  m  ^\stf3cL  "^^  '^sosv- 
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the  legend  as  given  on  p.  43).  The 
road,  which  is  passable  for  jinriM- 
shas,  leaves  the  town  on  the  1.  side 
of  the  temple  of  Zenkoji,  and  winds 
up  a  narrow  ravine  to  the  hamlet 
of  ArayasUj  whence,  leading  over 
low  hiUs,  it  reaches  a  rest-house 
called  Nyu-mka  in  45  min.,  and 
then  issues  on  to  tiie  moor  which 
encircles  the  base  of  Izun&-san. 
In  J  hr.  longer,  the  highest  point 
of  ilie  moor  is  reached  at  a  fine 
tcrii,  from  which,  in  15  min.  mcnre, 
we_come  to  two  tea-houses  known 
as  Okubo.  The  path  then  descends 
for  about  1  m.  to  a  point  where  it 
divides,  the  r.  branch  proceeding 
direct  to  the  vill.  of  Togakushi  {Inn, 
Kambara),  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  Ghu-in  temple  is  situated, 
the  1.  reaching  the  Uokb-in  after 
12  chb  more.  The  latter  temple, 
standing  at  the  top  of  a  long  flight 
of  steps  lined  with  old  cryptomerias, 
is  a  spacious  building  decorated 
with  carvings  of  some  merit.  From 
the  H6k5-in  to  the  village  is  a 
pleasant  walk  of  12  chb  through  a 
wood.  Except  for  their  beautiful 
surroundings,  little  remains  about 
the  temples  to  detain  the  visitor. 
The  road  to  the  Oku-no-in  (30  chb) 
is  almost  level  the  whole  way, 
except  during  the  last  few  hundred 
yards.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
romantic  ravine,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  including  the  summit  of 
Fuji  and  Asama-yama. 

Those  who  intend  to  climb  the 
highest  point  called  Ken-no-mine 
(8,080  ft.),  will  do  best  to  pass  the 
night  at  Togakushi.  Wheilier  one 
ascends  via  Omote-yama  (6,000  ft.), 
and  pssses  thence  along  the  rugged 
ridge   to    Ura-yama    (Ken-no-mine 

■  proper)  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
plete circuit,  or  takes  the  latter 
only,  a  long  day  should  be  allowed 
for  the  expedition.  The  path  up 
Omote-yama  leads  directly  behind 
the  priest's  house  at  the  CHm-no-in, 
and  is  so  narrow  and  precipitoas 
in  ports  that  chains  have  been 
afBxed  to  the  trees  and  rocks  for 

/A»  ben&St  of  pilgrims,    (To  ascend 


Ura-yama  only,  one  does  not  touch 
the  Oku-no-in,  but  takes  the  path 
which  diverges  from  the  main  road 
to  Kashiicorbara  at  about  1  ri  from 
Togakushi.)  The  distance  to  the 
summit  is  estimated  at  5  ri,  most 
of  which  is  exceptionally  rough  and 
steep.  About  l|  hr.  before  reach- 
ing it,  on  a  lesser  peak  called  Jiz5- 
dake,  stands  a  hut  where  pilgrims 
pass  the  night  in  order  to  witness 
the  sunrise.  The  view  is  magnifi- 
cent, especially  of  the  Hida-Etcbu 
range  to  the  W.  and  S. 

2. — ^IZUNA-SAW. 

This  mountain  (6,080  ft.)  should 
be  ascended  from  the  vill.  of  To- 
gakushi, whence  the  summit  may 
be  gained  in  2  hrs.  easy  walking 
up  a  long  spur.  Another  path,  by 
which  the  descent  is  usually  made, 
strikes  up  from  the  moor  on  the 
Nagano  side,  20  min.  beyond  the 
Nyti-zaka  tea-house  mentioned 
above ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  steep, 
and  covered  with  dense  under- 
growth. A  hut>  in  which  jolgrims 
sleep,  occu}Hes  one  side  of  die  sum- 
mit. The  view  is  very  extensive 
embracing  on  the  E.  the  whole 
range  which  divides  the  provinces 
of  Shinshu  and  Joshu,  the  most 
prominent  of  its  peaks  being 
Shirane,  flat-topped  Suna-daira  and 
Asama.  The  cone  of  Fuji  may  be 
distinguished  about  S.  S.  E.,  and 
next  to  it,  to  the  spectator's  r.,  the 
range  of  Yatsu-ga-take,  beginning 
with  Mikaburi-yama  and  ending 
with  the  round  crown  of  Tateshina. 
Then  come  the  high  mountains  of 
western  Eoshti,  probably  Eoma-ga- 
take  and  Jizo,  next  the  k)ng  ridge 
of  the  Wada-toge,  followed  by  the 
prolonged  irregular  top  of  the 
^linshQ  Koma-ga-ti&e.  The  mere 
summit  of  Ontake  can  be  perceived 
between  S.S.W.  and  S.W.,  while 
Yari-ga-take  bears  S.W.  The  whole 
of  the  mighty  Hida-Shinahd  range 
stands  up  like  a  wall  on  the 
W.  Kearer  on  the  same  side 
riaefi  the  pcocipitouB  peak  o£  Ken- 
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no-Mine,  and  turning  to  the  N.  we 
see  the  small,  roand  head  of  Yake- 
yama,  then  two  smaller  motintains, 
named  Ototsmna  and  Takatsnma, 
and  almost  due  N.,  My6k6-zan  with 
Ktirc^iime  in  front.  Below  on  the 
E,  extends  ihe  broad  fertile  valley 
of  the  Shinano-gawa,  while  further 
N.  a  glimpse  is  canght  of  the  sea. 

The  descent  takes  rather  less 
than  2  hrs.,  and  emerges  on  the 
moor  at  a  point  where  the  traveller 
may  either  return  to  Arayasu,  or 
strike  away  to  the  1.  by  a  path 
leading  over  the  moor  to  Kashiwor 
bora  BtBktion, — a  3  hrs.  walk. 

3. — My6k6-zan. 

My5k5-zan  (8,180  ft.).  This 
mountain  is  not  free  from  snow 
until  July.  The  ascent  can  be 
made  in  4  hours.  There  are  two 
paths,  passing  respectively  by 
Ml  nam  i  Jigoku-dani  and  Eita 
Jigoku-dani.  Traversing  the  little 
pubKo  garden  at  the  top  of  the 
village  street  of  Akakura,  the  last- 
mentioned  goes  straight  on,  while 
the  former  bears  to  the  1.  This 
has  more  varied  scenery,  and  is 
somewhat  shorter.  The  path  leads 
through  the  long  grass  for  some 
distance,  and  then  climbs  steeply 
to  a  point  whence  Fuji  is  seen, — 
50  cho  from  Akakura.  At  about  2 
ri,  a  sulphur  workers*  hut  below 
Mnami  Jigoku-dani  is  reached, 
whence  for  about  10  cho  the  path 
ascends  the  steep  course  of  a  rivulet 
under  the  cane-brake;  and  soon 
after,  at  a  small  shrine,  the  path 
from  the  Kita  Jigoku-dani  joins  it 
from  the  r.  A  little  above  this  is 
a  pool  called  Eokudo-no-ike,  whence 
to  the  top  is  a  steep  but  nowhere 
dangerous  climb  of  20  c^,  partly 
assisted  by  chains.  On  the  summit 
stands  a  small  wooden  ^uine  dedi- 
cated to  Amida.  Myoko-zan  forms 
part  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The 
mountains  immediately  surround- 
ing it  are  the  long  semi-circular 
zic^  called  Myoko-zan-no-Uia- 
jama  on  the  S.E.,  and  Kanayama  on 


the  N.  The  view  to  the  S.E.  in- 
cludes Asama  and  Fuji.  Directly  S. 
rises  Kur(Aime  with  its  two  peaks, 
between  which  is  seen  the  top  of 
Izuna-san.  Ken-no-mine  bears 
about  S.  S.  W.,  while  the  round- 
topped  mountain  bearing  W.N.W. 
is  Yake-yama,  an  extinct  volcano. 
To  the  N.E.  the  view  extends  over 
the  plain  of  Echigo  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  Island  of  Sado. — 
In  descending,  the  path  to  the  1.  at 
the  hut  below  the  Bokud5-no-ike 
and  via  the  Eita-Jigc^u-dani 
solfatara  may  be  taken.  It  is  in 
parts,  however,  very  narrow,  and 
overhung  with  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
The  mountain  is  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims,  especially  on  die  23rd 
night  of  the  6th  moon,  old  style, 
when  they  go  up  in  great  numbers 
by  torchlight,  but  do  not  pass 
through  Akakura. 


ROUTE  29. 


From  Shinonoi  to  Shiojibi. 


Distance 

from 

Names  of  Stations. 

Shinonoi 

SfflNONOI 

2i  m. 

Inari-yama 

7i 

Obasute 

13 

Omi 

17| 

Nishijo 

24 

Akashina 

28 

Tazawa 

33 

MATSUMOTO 

37 

Murad 

41i 

smojna 

Shinonoi  is  a  station   on  the 
Karuizawa-'N«joel'SQL'SjaSc««:i  V^^^. 
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reauhing  the  central  part  of  the 
Nokasando.  From  SMojici,  Kofu 
and  Tokyo  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Tenryu-gawa  on 
the  other  are  also  within  eas;  reach. 
The  whole  Uno  is  picturoBquc. 
On  leaving  Inan-yama.  the  train 
winils  slowly  np  the  hills  on  the  ]. 
honk  o£  the  Chikuma-gawa  com- 
manding a  Bucceesion  of  magnifi- 
cent views  of  the  vnlley  helow 
stndded  with  villagos,  and  of  the 
mountains  beyond.  Note  the  pretty 
effect  of  the  terraced  siopeB  and  the 
toofB  of  the  hooaes  rising  from  tlie 


stAnda  half-way  ap  a  slope  called 
Obasute-yama,  a  qneer  name  sig- 
nifying "  the  Hill  where  the  Aunt 
was  Abandoned." 

Itls«ipUlaed  b;  h  leeeud  whlEh  telle 


aj  n(  her  bappineea,  entreatecl  her  to 
idclMS  suggMted  that  &  tour  tlitoQKli  tbB 
lieht  contempUto  the  moon'trannomB 

amfirnble  poiL^, 


DOUDting      I 


TotnloB  (a  ber  niece,  a 


Climh  up 


Tsalabad  lb  tbe  moODbaima. 

After  OhnBUte,  the  lofty  penlt  of 
Kaburiki-yama  (see  p.  254)  looms 
ahead  nntil  we  enter  the  tunnel, 
8,714  ft.  in  length,  pierced  Uiroi^h 
it.  On  the  far  side  the  scene 
eJuiages.  The  small  town  of  Omi 
U^ina  oaltivated  ralley  enclosed 


*by  liaro  red  sandstone  hills  and  high 
well-wooded  mountains.  Beyond 
Nishijo  [Inn,  Foji-ya},  we  emerge 
from  another  tunnel  about  1  m.  long 
into  n  mTine  high  up  whose  Bides 
peasants'  cottages  are  seen  perehed. 
Hence  we  deBcend  to  the  Matsn- 
moto  plain,  fronting  the  giants  of 
the  Hida  range, — r.  Yari-ga-take,  to 
be  reci^nised  by  its  conical  top, 
Hadaka-yama  and  others,  and  away 
to  the  1.  the  hoge  braad-baohed 
Norikum.  The  line  now  rons  aloi^ 
the  I.  bank  of  the  wide  and  slony 
bed  of  Ibe  Soigawa  to 

Akashina  ( Inn,  Akasbiaa-k  wan). 
From  here  a  rood  practicable  for 
baaha  lends  to  Omadd  (see  Ei«.  30 
Sect.  5). 

Matemmoto  {Inns,  Mam-mo ; 
Mom-naka)  is  the  centre  cd  trade 
between  the  southern  port  of  this 
piovinoe  (Shinshn)  and  the  proTinee 
of  Echigo.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide,  fertile  plain,  bordered  on 
all  sides  by  magnificent  mountain 
ranges.  A  picturesque  portion  of 
the  CBBtle  of  the  former  Daimyo 
still  remains. 

Thirty  cho  to  the  N.  E.  of  Motsu- 
moto  lies  the  little  vill.  of  Asama, 
noted  for  its  hot  springs.  Of  the 
nameious  vtns,  the  best  are  the 
*Me-no-yn,  with  Europ.  food,  and 
Nishi  Ishikawa. 

IMie  river  running  through  Mn- 
tsomoto  is  the  Saigaira,  an 
afQuent  <A  tlie  Chiknma.  liouts 
laden  with  merchandise  go 
down  it  as  for  as  Shimmachi,  a 
town  3  ri  15  cAo  (8)  miles) 
distant  from  Shinonoi  by  load. 
J£  a  pdTate  boat  can  be  se- 
cured, Uie  day's  trip  is  a  pleas- 
ant one.  The  Sanseiji  gorge, 
which  is  passed  about  half-way, 
piesents  fine  rocky  landscapes. 
There  are  numbers  of  floating 
rice-mills  tJt  a  primitive  type, 
consisting  of  a  house-boat 
moored  m  the  current,  and 
having  a  paddle-wheel  on  each 
side   driven   by    the    passing 
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Leaving  Matsnmoto,  the  line 
Icaepa  along  the  plain,  passii^  at 
flnt  thtongh  rice-fields  and  molber- 
ry  plfLntauouH  and  lat^r  thiongfa 
[due-woods.  The  big  moimtjiin 
maas  to  the  1.  of  JUurut  is  called 
Baohibuse. 

Slliojiri  (see  p.  246). 


ROXJTE  30. 

Thb  Motjhtaihs  op  Hib*  i 


1.— Imtboboctoby  Eemabkb. 

The  provinces  of  Hidn  and  Etchii 
may  be  oonvenientlj  taken  to- 
(tetber,  beoauae  hemmed  in  between 
the  same  high  moantain  rai^s 
which  have  prevented  them  from 
being  mnch  visited  even  by  the 
natives  of  the  eunotmding  piov- 
inces.  Few  parts  of  Japan  tiave 
been  no  little  affected  by  European 


The  range  bounding  these  prov- 
inces on  the  E.  is  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  empire,  the  only 
one  that  can  compare  with  it  being 
that  between  the  Fnjiliawa  and 
Tenryn-gawa  (Eoute  33).  Many  of 
the  peaks  are  streaked  \vith  snow 
nntil  the  early  antmnn,  while  in 
some  of  the  recesses  and  gorges, 
where  it  is  partially  screened  from 
the  sun's  rays,  the  snow  never 
entirely  diaappeurs.  E;ctendii^ 
almost  due  N.  and  S.  for  a  length  A 
GO  or  70  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  &  to  10  miles,  this  range  forms 
a  well-nigh  impenetrable  harrier  to 
communication  from  the  S.  and  E. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  over- 
laid in  places  with  igueons  lOoks ; 
but  Nor^ua  and  Tateyama  are  of 
volcanic  or^n.  The  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  the  nnmetons 
peaks,  according  to  the  latest 
Geolc^ieal  Snn*ey,  are  as  foUows ; 

Orenge-yama  (Shiro-iuno).  9,974 

Tateyama 9,630 

Jonen-dato 8,6a5 

Kasa-doke 9,BO0 

Yari-ga-l»ke  9,889 

Hodakft-yamu 9.807 

Norikura 10,087 

Ontake  10,41Q 

Koma-ga-take  (Shinsba)...  9,446 

Hafcn-aan 8,659 

Ena-san 7,347 

The  tower  flanks  of  the  chain  ore 
clothed  with  forests,  in  which  the 
commonest  trees  are  the  beech  and 
the  oak,  conifers  being  also  plentiful. 
Among  the  wild  animals  of  this 
region  may  be  mentioned  bears, 
deer,  a  kind  of  chamois,  and  two 
kinds  of  boar.  The  streams  abound 
with  tiout.  The  scanty  popalation 
coDsiste  of  hardy,  simple  folk, 
who  support  themselves  by  hunt- 
ing, wood-catting,  and  cbaicoaJ 
bomii^.  In  some  parts  the  women 
wear  a  kind  of  bo^y  trowsers 
resembling  bloomers,  ded  at  the 
ankles,  liie  *A«^\a  ^Ecfe.  SaXsa.'it.- 
wbea.t   aaft,  laffijA.,  'sXSi*  ^»*1K^, 
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hemp,  beans,  and  mulberry-leaves 
form  the  other  chief  productions  of 
the  valleys. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the 
mountaineer  has  but  hard  fere  to 
expect,  and  wiU  be  wise  to  provide 
himself  with  as  many  tftis  of  meat, 
preserved  milk,  etc.,  as  can  he  pack- 
ed into  a  small  compass.  The  re- 
commendation is  advisedly  framed 
in  these  terms;  for  much  luggage 
cannot  be   carried,  owing    to  the 

feneral  scarcity  of  men  to  carry  it. 
Teedless  to  add  that  the  accom- 
modation is  often  of  the  roughest. 
Only  at  Toyama  the  capital  of 
Etchti,  at  Takayama  the  capital  of 
Hida,  at  Matsumoto,  and  at  a  few 
other  of  the  larger  towns,  is  the 
ordinary  standard  of  Japanese  pro- 
vincial comfort  attained.  Should 
the  varying  efficiency  of  the  carry- 
ing companies  which  undertake  to 
forward  goods  from  one  portion  of 
Japan  to  another  permit,  compara- 
tive comfort  and  plenty  may  be 
ensured  by  sending  boxes  of  food, 
extra  clothing,  books,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  required,  ahead  to  the 
chief  towns  through  which  one  ex- 
pects to  pass.  It  is,  however, 
always  advisable  to  leave  an  ample 
margin  of  time. 

For  practical  convenience*  sake, 
four  mountains  have  been  included 
in  this  route  that  do  not  topograph- 
ically belong  to  it — Haku-san,  On- 
take,  the  Koma-ga-take  of  Shin- 
shti,  and  Ena-san,  because,  though 
not  actually  forming  part  of  the 
same  range,  they  stand  not  fer  from 
it,  and  are  likely  to  interest  the 
same  class  of  travellers  and  to  be 
climbed  during  the  same  trip. 

The  district  treated  of  in  this 
route  may  be  best  approached 
from  one  of  three  sides, — ^from 
Shinonoi,  on  the  Karuizawa-Nao- 
etsu  Eailway;  from  Gifu,  on  the 
Tokaido  Bailway ;  or  from  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  on  which  last  side  To- 
yama is  the  natural  starting-point. 
The  first-mentioned  approach  is  to 
be  preferred  by  travellers  from 
Takabama,    the  laet  two  by  those 


coming  from  Kobe.  Matsumoto  and 
Fukushima  make  excellent  centres 
for  excursions  among  these  moun- 
tains. 

A  road  has  been  built  from 
Shima-shima  over  the  summit  of 
the  Tokugd-toge,  a  pass  which 
crosses  the  range  running  parallel 
to  the  great  ridge  of  which  Yari-ga- 
take  forms  the  highest  point; 
thence  down  to  the  Azusa-gawa, 
and  across  to  the  Hirayu  side  of  the 
chain  (see  p.  268). 

2. — ^From  Gitu  on  the  Tokaido 
Railway  to  Takayama  in  Htda. 

Itinerary. 

GEPU  to :—                Hi  Ghb  M. 

Akutami 2  34  7J 

SEKI 2  4  5i^ 

MabuM 5  8  12f 

Asahari 2  7  SJ 

Kiribora 2  18  6 

Eanayama  1  25  4J 

Shimohara 15  1 

Hoido 3  —  7J 

Gero   3  2  li 

Hagiwara  2  19  6{ 

Osaka 3  1  7J 

Kukuno 3  32  Oj 

TAKAYAMA 3  4  7J 

Total  35    25    87 


This  road,  called  the  Hida  Kaido, 
is  practicable  for  jinrildfihas 
throughout.  Three  passes — ^the  Fu- 
kuro-zaka,  the  Nagdhara-ibge  close 
to  the  borders  of  Mino  and  Hida, 
and  the  Miya-tbge — have  to  be 
climbed ;  elsewhere  the  road  has 
an  easy  gradient.  The  best  accom- 
modation is  at  Seld  {Inn,  *Fuka- 
gawa-ya)  and  Kanayama  {Inn,  Haya- 
kawa-ya).  Good  accommodation 
may  also  be  found  at  Chro  (Inn, 
Yoshimura-ya)  and  at  Osaka  {Inn, 
Komatsu-ya). 

The  tame  character  of  the  land- 
scape during  the  early  part  of  the 
journey, — low-lying  sandy  hills  clad 
with  insigniiicaTit  trees, — character^ 


The  Hidorgawa,     Matsumoto  to  Takayama. 
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istiG  of  the  province  of  Mino,  is 
Bodddnly  exchanged,  as  if  by 
magic,  foi  scenes  of  raie  beauty  on 
cioesing  over  into  the  province  of 
Hida  near  JSTanat/ama,  and  these 
contintie  all  the  rest  of  the  way. 
From  Shimohara  to  Kukuno^  the 
traveller  wends  for  forty  miles 
along  the  beautifully  wooded  valley 
of  the  Hida-gawa  (called  Masuda- 
gawa  and  Adanogo-gawa  higher  up), 
through  a  succession  of  rocky 
ravines.  In  fkx)d-time,  particularly, 
the  scene  is  grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Curiously  enough,  one  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  route — a  little 
beyond  the  hamlet  of  Hoido — ^has 
received  the  ill-sounding  name  of 
Jigoku  (Hell),  apparently  by  reason 
of  the  awe  which  it  inspired  in 
rustic  beholders  when  the  old 
pathway  ran  along  the  face  of  the 
precipitous  rocks  that  overhang  the 
foammg  current.  Specially  roman- 
tic is  the  gorge  from  this  point  on 
to  Gero,  at  which  place  the  valley 
widens,  the  road  becomes  somewhat 
undulating,  and  cultivation  is  pos- 
sible. Magnificent,  too,  is  the  view 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Osaka-gawa 
with  the  main  river,  which  here 
again  becomes  confined  for  several 
miles  within  a  densely  wooded 
ravine,  whose  sides  rise  sheer  from 
the  water's  edge.  The  hill  between 
Kukuno  and  Takayama  receives 
its  name  of  Miya4dge  from  a  very 
ancient  Shinto  temple,  the  chief 
one  {Ichirno-miya)  of  the  province. 
It  stands  in  a  beautiful  grove  at 
the  foot  on  the  N.  side.  A  short 
run  hence  leads  down  to  the  small 
plain  surrounding 

Takayazna  [Inn,  *Makino-ya, 
in  Muka^machi).  This,  the  capital 
of  Hida,  is  divided  into  three  main 
parts,  called  Ichi-no-machi,  Ni-no- 
macM,  and  San-no-machi.  ^ut  in, 
as  it  is,  by  ktfty  mountain  ranges, 
Takayama  remains  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Note  the  elaborate  Shinto 
shrines  in  miniature  erected  in 
front  of  many  of  the  chief  build- 
ings, and  dedicated  to  Akiha-san 
for  protection  Against  fire  (see  p. 


234).  A  good  panorama  of  the  town 
and  neighbouring  mountains  can  be 
obtained  from  Shiroyama,  on  which 
the  Daimyd's  castle  formerly  stood. 
It  is  only  10  min.  climb. 

3. — From  Matsumoto  to  Takayama 

BY  THE  Ab5  and  HiBAYIT  PaSSES. 

[Asobnt  of  Nobjeuba  and  Easa- 
daee.     nomugi-togb.] 

Itinerary, 

MATSUMOTO  to :—    Bi  Cho  M, 

Shima-shima    ,      ...  5  14  13^ 

InekoM         ]  g^...  1  —    2J 

Onogawa       fag...  3  —    7{ 

Hirayu          f  g^.9...  6  —  14! 

Hatahoko 3  8    7[ 

Hiomo    21    1} 

Otani 1  —    2j 

TAKAYAMA  3  17} 

Total 23      8  56i 


Jinrikishas  can  be  taken  from 
Matsumoto  to  Shima-shima.  They 
are  also  practicable  between  Hata- 
hoko and  Takayama,  but  are  not 
to  be  found  at  the  villages  on  the 
way.  It  might  be  possible,  by 
writing  in  advance  to  the  inn  at 
Takayama,  to  have  some  sent  out  to 
await  one's  arrival.  The  inter- 
mediate section  must  be  walked, 
and  the  advice  given  on  p.  265 
regarding  baggage  strictly  borne  in 
mind.  Few  walks  of  tMrty  miles 
are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
Japan  comparable  for  wild  and 
varied  picturesqueness  to  that  from 
Shima-shima  to  Hirayu  up  the 
valley  of  the  Azusa-gawa,  and  over 
the  Hinoki  and  Abo  passes. 

Leaving  Matsumoto,  the  way  is 
level  and  good  for  several  miles  as 
far  as  the  first  of  a  number  of 
hamlets,  known  collectively  under 
the  name  of  Hdda.  It  then  passes 
through  a  pleasant  grove  of  red 
pines,  becoming  somewhat  lesyas;^ 
and  QOOTi  ^-nkfi^  ^'^  tia»s«tf^^i?^«'«>»^ 
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Shima-shinia  [Inn,  Sbimizu-ya) 
is  divided  in  two  by  the  river,  the 
further  part,  called  Hashiba,  being 
prettily  perched  on  the  r.  bank. 
This  is  the  best  place  from  which 
to  ascend  Yari-ga-take  (see  next 
section). 

From  Shima-shima,  the  road  fol- 
lows the  r.  bank  of  the  Azusa-gawa, 
passing  through  Inekoki,  a  hamlet 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
its  kaze-ana,  or  "  wind-caves." 
These  are  merely  small  excava- 
tions in  the  hillside,  used  as 
storehouses.  Thenceforward  the 
entire  walk  up  the  river  gorge, 
walled  in  by  densely  wooded  moun- 
tains, is  inexpressibly  grand.  The 
path  clings,  or  should  cling,  to  the 
sides  of  the  living  rock;  but  fre- 
quently portions  of  it  slip  down 
into  the  gulf  below,  leaving  only  a 
precarious  foothold.  Some  of  the 
worst  clefts  and  landslips  have  been 
bridged  over  by  primitive  struc- 
tures. The  only  opening  in  the 
valley  wall  occurs  about  3  m.  before 
Onogawa,  where  a  stream  flows  in 
1.  from  the  Nomugi-toge. 

Onogawa  (poor  inn)  is  a  small 
vill.  standing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Maegawa,  an  affluent  of  the  Azusa- 
gawa,  at  a  height  of  3,300  ft.  But 
it  will  be  better  to  push  on  to  Shira- 
hone  {Inn,  Saito,  hot  sulphur  baths), 
a  little  over  1  n  oflE  the  road. 

[Ascent  of  Norikiira.  Pil- 
grims coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Shinshu  make  the 
ascent  of  this  sacred  mountain 
from  Onogawa ;  those  coming 
from  the  west  go  up  from  the 
vill.  of  Hatahoko.  The  moun- 
tain may  also  be  ascended 
from  Hirayu,  as  described 
below.  _ 

1.  As  the  climb  from  Ono- 
gavoa  to  the  summit  and  back 
may  prove  too  much  for  one 
day,  the  mountaineer  is  advised 
to  sleep  at  a  hut  (4,800  ft.)  1 J  ri 
above  Onogawa.  On  the  way 
nre  passed  the  remains  of  old 


furnaces,  heaps  of  slag  and  ore, 
etc.,  indicating  the  site  of  the 
once  extensive  smelting  works 
of  Obi  Ginmn.  The  ore  con- 
sists of  galena  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  silver. 
The  sleeping-hut  stands  near 
a  small  stream  abounding 
in  trout.  There  is  no 
path  from  the  hut  to  the 
summit,  and  only  occasional 
indications  of  a  track.  Pas- 
sage has  to  be  forced  through 
long  grass,  trees,  and  bamboo- 
grass,  and  then  up  the  bed  of 
a  small  torrent,  where  a  sulphur 
spring  breaks  out,  until  one 
reaches  a  steep  snow-field. 
The  final  climb  leads  over  lava 
blocks  and  scoriss,  ending  at 
the  small  shrine  of  Asahi  Gon- 
gen  on  the  northernmost  and 
highest  peak  of  the  mountain. 

Norikuia  is  an  old  volcano, 
the  present  peak  being  really 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  crater 
from  which  extensive  lava- 
streams  formerly  poured.  The 
view  should  embrace  all  the 
great  peaks  of  the  Japanese 
Alps, — granite  giants,  which 
unfortunately  are  too  often 
veiled  in  rain  or  mist. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Ono- 
gawa, it  will  be  found  pleasant- 
er  to  descend  to  Shirahcmd  (see 
left  column),  which  is  2^  ri 
further  on  towards  Hirayu. 

2.  The  way  from  Hirayu 
(locally  called  the  urcMnichi,  or 
"back  road")  leads  past  a 
magnificent  cascade  more  than 
200  ft.  high,  formed  by  the 
Taloihara-gawa  near  its  source, 
and  through  some  mines  {ko- 
zan)  2  hrs.  from  Hirayu,  where 
it  may  be  advisable  to  spend 
the  night,  so  as  to  make  an 
early  start.  Though  the  mines 
lie  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  ft., 
work  is  carried  on  all  the  year 
round.  The  ascent  begins,  if 
one  may  so  say,  by  a  drop  of 
several  hundred  feet  down  a 
steep  Bhale  slope  to  a  torrent, 


Ascent  of  Norikura  and  Kasa-dake, 
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whence  it  is  a  rough-and- 
tnmble  scramble  up  through 
the  fcHrest.  Emei^iiig  from 
this,  the  cUmb  is  over  rocks  and 
snow.  A  lake  surrounded  by 
ragged  peaks,  and  some  natural 
cayes,  are  interesting  objects 
passed  on  the  way.  The  chmb 
from  the  mines  to  a  ruined  hut 
called  Murodot  near  the  top, 
will  occupy  about  5  hrs.  The 
remainder  of  the  way  coincides 
with  that  from  Onogawa. 

3.  From  Hatahoko.  The 
distance  to  the  summit  from 
this  place  is  estimated  at  7  riy 
the  path  leading  via  Ike-no- 
mata,  23  cho,  and  the  silver 
mines  of  Hiragane,  1 J  ri.'] 

A  short  ascent  leads  from  Ono- 
gawa to  a  stream  running  at  the 
foot  of  the  IRnoki-toge,  up  which 
latter  is  an  easy  walk  of  40  min. 

At  2  hrs.  from  Onogawa,  the  swift 
current  of  the  Azusa-gawa  has  to 
be  crossed  on  a  couple  of  rough 
pine  logs.  (The  path  to  Shirahone 
branches  off  1.  at  the  top  of  the 
pass,  rejoining  the  main  road  at 
the  river  crossing.)  Here  com- 
mences a  very  steep  climb  (practi- 
cally the  beginning  of  the  Aho-toge) 
through  a  thick  wood  to  the  Inst 
rest-house,  called  Tochi-zaka, 
whence  the  remainder  of  the  way 
to  the  summit  of  that  pass  is  a 
I)erpetual  succession  of  ups  and 
downs,  sometimes  over  a  grassy 
surface,  at  other  times  up  steep 
and  stony  slopes,  but  mostly  under 
shade,  and  at  no  point  offering  any 
extensive  prospect.  4J  hours*  walk 
from  the  Azusa-gawa  brings  us  to 
the  top  of  the  Ab5-t6ge  (6,400  ft.), 
which  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Shinshu  and  Hida, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  virgin  forest  crowning 
it.  The  way  down  affords  glorious 
views  r.  of  Hodaka-yama  £Cnd  Easa- 
dake,  and  of  Haku-san  to  the  S.W., 
also  charming  sylvan  scenery  with 
moss  and  ferns  in  abundance. 
The  descent  takes  1}  hr.   to   the 


hollow   between    high    mountains 
where  nestles  the  hamlet  of 

Hirayu  (passable  inn).  This 
place,  lying  4,500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
boasts  a  chalybeate  spring,  the 
temperature  being  high  and  the 
baths  simple  tanks  under  open 
sheds.  Note  the  fine  waterfall  near 
Hirayu  referred  to  on  the  previous 
page.  SUver  is  mined  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Hirayu  should  be  made  the  head- 
quarters of.  those  mountaineers  who 
desire  to  scale  Easa-dake  and,  as 
abeady  indicated,  Norikura. 

[Ascent  of  Easa-dake.     The 

grey  cliffs  and  shining  snow- 
slopes  of  Easa-dake  form  a 
stnking  picture  to  one  looking 
down  the  narrow  valley  to  the 
N.W.  of  Hirayu.  The  ascent 
can  best  be  made  from  NakaOy 
a  tiny  hamlet  inhabited  by 
hunters  and  wood-cutters ; 
or  from  Qamadaj  about  J  mile 
below  Nakao,  which  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  and  possesses 
hot  sulphur  baths.  The  climb, 
which  is  extremely  arduous, 
will  occupy  about  8  or  9  hrs., 
and  the  descent  7  or  8  hrs. 
"Starting  at  dayl^ht,"  says 
Eev.  Walter  Weston,  "we 
descend  into  the  Migi-maia 
(Eight  Fork),  and  ascend  the 
rocky  torrent  bed  until  a 
forest  is  reached,  through 
whose  dense  slippery  under- 
growth a  way  must  be  forced. 
Emerging  at  length,  we  cross 
the  torrent  of  the  Hidari-mata 
(Left  Fork)  by  means  of  any 
bridge  that  may  be  improvised, 
This  is  followed  by  a  stiff 
climb  over  broken  rocks  and 
long  slopes  of  snow,  whose 
lower  hmit  is  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  ft.,  in  the  wild 
ravine  called  Anage-no-tani. 
Here  to  the  1.  a  pretty  cascade 
shoots  over  a  cliff,  to  disappear 
under   the    snow.    The  cliaaaXs 

\  V\i«i     TO^\ta  \^VDL%    ^85^'S^^    ^^^ 
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bigger,  whilst  their  smooth 
surface  renders  some  sort  of 
icaraji  indispensable.  Some 
precipitous  grassy  slopes  then 
lead  over  easier  going  on  snow 
and  debris  np  to  the  final 
arete,  strikingly  characterised 
by  slabs  of  broken  andesite 
lying  in  regular  layers  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  In  shelter- 
ed nooks  various  Alpine  flow- 
ers delight  the  eye,  which 
wanders  afen  oyer  all  the  chief 
peaks  of  Central  Japan,  and 
even  to  distant  Fuji.  From 
the  point  where  the  final  arete 
is  reached,  we  turn  to  the 
right,  and  a  scramble  of  half- 
an-hoor  leads  to  a  cairn  on  the 
summit." 


From  Gfimada  a  road  leads 
over  the  range  between  Hida 
and  Shinsha  by  the  Yake- 
yama-tdge  between  the  peaks 
of  Yakeyama  N.  and  Iw5-dake 
S., — down  to  the  hot  springs  of 
Kamikochi  (good  inn)  and  the 
Tokugo  hut  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  of  the  same  name  (see 
next  page).  The  way  leads  up 
gentle  slopes  at  first,  but  grows 
gradually  steeper  till  reaching 
the  foot  of  tiie  pass  proper. 
This  zigzags  up  densely  wood- 
ed mountain  sides,  and  then 
follows  a  gully  to  the  summit, 
where  sulphurous  vapour  issues 
from  numerous  fissures.  The 
altitude  of  the  pass  is  about 
7,200  ft.,  and  the  views  towards 
£asa-dake,  and  of  Hodaka-yama 
in  close  proximity  are  magnifi- 
cent. Ilie  ascent  from  Gk^mada 
to  the  summit  occupies  just 
under  3  hrs. ;  the  descent  on 
the  further  side,  though  much 
rougher,  will  take  only  1  hr. 
From  the  foot  of  the  pass  the 
way  leads  to  the  Azusa-gawa, 
and  then  turns  1.  along  its  r. 
bank  to  Eamik5chi,  about  1  m. 
Altogether,  Beyond  Eamikdchi 
the  path  croeaes  the  river  and 


follows  its  1.  bank,  past  the 
Tokugd  hut,  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep  Tokugo-toge.  The  whole 
walk  from  Eami-kochi  to 
SMma-shima  (p.  266)  over  the 
Tokug5  Pass  will  occupy,  about 
8  hrs.  including  necessary  stop- 
pages.] 

The  ascent  of  the  Zfirayu-^oge, 
1  n,  is  very  steep;  the  descent 
through  a  wood  c^  beech,  fir,  and 
oak,  also  for  1  ri,  much  less  so.  A 
considerable  area  of  the  forest  on 
the  way  down  has  been  cleared  to 
make  room  for  the  cultivation  of 
buckwheat.  This  is  undertaken, 
not  by  the  local  peasantry,  but  by 
others  from  the  adjoining  province 
of  Etchu,  who  cross  over  annually 
for  the  purpose.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  actual  pass,  the  path  con- 
tinues to  descend  gradually  down 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nyugawa 
for  many  miles,— almost  as  far  as 
Otani,— shut  in  by  lofty  wooded 
mountains,  and  occasionally  dotted 
with  houses  either  isolated  or 
grouped  together  in  tiny  hamlets. 
Hatahoko  is  the  only  place  that 
offers  tolerable  aco(»nmodation. 
Here,  too,  the  road,  hitherto  a  mere 
pathway,  widens  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  transport  of  merchandise  by 
cart. 

After  the  valley  opens  out,  the 
scenery  assumes  a  more  varied 
character,  with  thriving  farmsteads, 
murmuring  brooks  utilised  to  turn 
water-wheels,  hills  of  lesser  height 
near  at  hand,  and  grand  mountains 
in  the  distance.  Later  on  the  road 
enters  pine-clad  hillocks,  and  passes 
by  the  vill.  of  Maisunoki,  where  a 
rope  stretched  across  the  valley 
testifies  to  the  survival  of  an  ancient 
superstition. 

According  to  the  date  at  which  the 
weather  caasee  the  rope  to  snap,  omeiui 
are  drawn  for  the  oropa  of  the  ensuing 
twelvemouth.  It  is  rephused  yearly  on 
the  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon.  This  rope, 
the  sacred  gkime-nawa  of  ShintO,  employ- 
ed to  symbolise  divi^ty,  here  stands  for 
the  celestial  beings  called  Tanabata,  for 
whose  poetic  legend  see  Thinift  Japanem, 
Article  **  Stoi,  I&qoisl.  tB&!\«^Mc%?* 
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This  8X)ot  is  one  of  the  "Eight 
Views"  of  the  prorince  of  Hida. 
For  the  pxefectinal  town  of 

Tckkayams,  see  p.  265. 

[An  alternative  way  from  Shima- 
shima  to  Takayama  is  oyer  the 
Nomug^-tdg^y — a  succession 
of  ups  and  downs.  From  the 
snmmit  (6,000  ft.),  Ontake, 
Norikara,  and  Yari-ga-take  are 
visible.  The  vill.  ci  Nomugi 
(4,600  ft.)  lies  1 J  H  down  on  the 
other  side,  and  is  the  best  place 
to  stop  at  on  the  way.  The 
itinerary  is  as  foUows : — 


8HTMA-SHIMA  to:- 

Bi 
Inekoki 
Nyuyama 
Yoriaido 
Kawaura 
Nomugi 
Naka-no-shnkn 
Kibyu-dani   ... 

Kabnto  2 

TAKAYAMA        2 


a 

o 


2 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Cko  M. 

-  2i 
IS  IJ 

—  5 
18  6 

-  n 

23  9 

13  3\ 

31  7 

34  7i 


Total  19    29  481] 

4. — Yabi-ga-take  and  Hodaka- 

YAMA. 

Tari-g^-take,  lit.  Spear  Peak, 
is  most  easily  reached  from  the 
ShinE^u  side  via  Shinonoi  on  the 
Karuizawa-Naoetsu  Railway,  Matsu- 
moto^  and  Shima-shima  (see  p.  266), 
wh^e  guides  can  be  engaged.  The 
first  part  oi  the  way  lies  along  a 
lovely  valley  in  which,  at  a  distance 
of  about  4  m.  from  ^lima-shima, 
stands  a  mineral  bath-house  called 
Faro-taira.  The  path  ultimately 
crosses  the  steep  Tokugo-ioge,  7^00 
ft.,  between  Nabe-kamuri-yama  on 
the  N.,  and  Easomi-ga-take  on  the 
8.  The  Tokugo  sleeping-hut^  4,950 
ft.,  on  the  far  side  of  the  pass,  is 
grandly  situated  in  the  forest  on  the 
bank  ot  the  Azusa-gawa,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  7  hrs.  on  foot  fzom 
Shimtk-shima,  and  fair-sized  tioxit 


are  here  caught  in  abundance. 
Three  miles  further  on  there  is 
good  accommodation  at  Kamikochi 
(see  p.  268).  Opi)osite  rises  the 
magnificent  granite  peak  of  Hodaka- 
yama,  which  in  form  and  position 
resembles  the  Aiguille  du  iJru  near 
Chamonix.  From  the  Tokug5  hut, 
the  climb  to  the  summit  will  take 
about  9  or  10  hrs.,  the  distance 
being  calculated  at  8  or  9  ri^  though 
the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  to 
be  traversed  makes  such  calcula- 
tions of  comparatively  little  use. 
The  descent  to  the  Akasaka  no 
Ivcagoya — a  camping  place  for 
hunters — ^will  occupy  a  good  walker 
2  hrs.  or  so,  fair  shelter  under  the 
lee  of  an  overhanging  rock,  and 
plenty  of  good  water  and  firewood 
supplying  his  needs  for  a  night's 
bivouac. 

[An  alternative  way  up,  branch- 
ing o£E  5  m.  beyond  the  T(^ugo 
hut,  is  via  the  Yoko-o-dam. 
Some  consider  this  shorter.  In 
any  case  it  is  more  difficult; 
but  the  scenery  is  ruggedly 
grand,  and  the  torrent  need  not 
be  so  often  •  crossed.  A  cave 
about  J  m.  up  the  vaUey  gives 
good  shelter,  if  needed.  The 
ordinary  route  is  rejoined  at 
the  base  c^  a  spur  thrown  out 
from  the  cliffs  6i  a  peak,  which 
a  broken  arSte  connects  with 
Yari-ga-take.] 

The  route  lies  alternately  up  one 
side  or  other  of  the  bed  or  banks 
of  this  torrent  for  about  3  hrs.  On 
the  1.  the  steep,  craggy,  granitic 
precipices  of  Hodaka-yama,  streaked 
with  slopes  of  shining  snow,  rise  to 
a  height  ot  9,800  ft.,  while  on  the 
r.  are  tamer  wooded  hills.  Noble 
mountains  are  these  precipitous 
masses  of  granite,  surpassing  in 
wildness  any  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  Japan,  their  curiously  steep 
forms  being  not  unlike  some  of 
the  ideal  crags  depicted  in  Chinese 
art.      There   ia    -oa    \fM^.  ^^  *^saR> 
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state — with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  some  districts  of  Yamato — as 
this  torrent-riven  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hida-Shinshti  range, 
whose  sole  frequenters  are  hunters 
seeking  bears  or  the  sheep-faced 
antelope.  At  an  elevation  of  6,400 
ft.,  the  Akasaka  no  Iwa-goya  is 
]mssed;  and  just  above  it  the 
forest  ceases,  and  the  first  snow- 
field  is  crossed.  Hence  upward 
the  way  lies  mostly  over  snow; 
but  just  below  the  summit, 
it  winds  up  and  among  huge 
bare  masses  of  rock  piled  in  inde- 
scribable confusion.  From  the  ir- 
regular resting  of  some  of  these 
crags,  so-called  "  caves  "  are  formed, 
wherein  the  hunters  take  up  their 
abode  whilst  watching  for  bears. 
Ptarmigan  are  common  here.  After 
a  stiff  climb  over  snow  and  debris, 
and  a  rather  dangerous  scramble 
up  one  side  of  the  peak,  we  gain  the 
summit,  which  consists  of  a  short 
narrow  ridge  of  broken  rock, — the 
tip  of  the  "  Spear,"  nearly  perpen- 
dicular on  all  sides  but  the  S.E. 

"The  view,"  says  Rev.  "Walter 
Weston,  "as  one  looks  straight 
down  into  the  wild  and  desolate 
valleys  that  stretch  away  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  is  most 
impressive.  To  the  north  lie  tiie 
almost  unknown  peaks  of  the  range 
between  the  provinces  of  Shinshu 
and  Etchu,  which  stretches  far 
towards  the  Sea  of  Japan.  On  the 
west  stands  the  rugged  form  of 
Kasa-dake.  Southwards,  the  eye 
rests  on  the  nearer  giants  of  this 
group,  Hodaka-yama  (Mydjin-dake) 
and  the  massive  double-topped 
Norikura,  and  beyond  these  Ontake 
with  the  Koma-ga-take  of  Shinshu 
on  its  eastern  side.  To  the  south- 
east, but  farther  off,  stands  the 
great  mass  of  mountains  on  the 
borders  of  Shinshu  and  Koshti, 
the  most  prominent  peaks  being 
Shirane-san,  Akaishi-san,  and 
Koma-ga-take.  But  most  striking 
of  all  is  the  stately  cone  of  Fuji 
lising  with  its  majestic  sweep 
Bupreme  above  all  e&e,  at  a  dis- 


tance, as  the  crow  flies,  of  over  85 
miles.  To  enumerate  all  the  sum- 
mits to  be  seen  from  the  point  on 
which  we  stand,  would  be  to  give 
a  list  of  all  the  grandest  mountains 
in  Japan.  Only  the  haze  and 
clouds  to  the  north-west  prevent 
our  view  from  embracing  the  sea  in 
the  Bay  of  Toyama,  so  that  nearly 
the  whole  width  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  empire  is  included  in 
this  magnificent  prospect." 

The  descent  will  occupy  a  good 
walker  2J^  hrs.  to  the  Akasaka-no- 
Iwa-goya,  and  thence  12J  hrs.  to 
Shima-shima. 

The  a43cent  of  Hodaka-yama 
should  be  made  from  Eamxhochi  (p. 
268),  as  it  is  more  conveniently 
situated  than  the  Tokugo  hut  and 
affords  better  accommodation.  Mr. 
Weston  says : —     * 

"This  mountain,  also  locally 
known  as  Mydjin-dake,  is  one  (i 
the  most  striking  peaks  in  Japan, 
its  snow-seamed  granite  cliffs 
rising  5,000  ft.  sheer  from  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Azusa-gawa. 
For  a  short  distance  the  line  of 
ascent — there  is  no  path  to  follow — 
lies  in  the  direction  of  Yari-ga- 
take,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  Sie 
1.  through  the  forest  which  clothes 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
A  very  rough  scramble  through 
bamboo  grass  and  dense  under- 
growth at  length  brings  one  oat  on 
to  loose  rocks  partly  concealed  by 
low  shrubs,  after  which  severfd 
sharp  ridges  have  to  be  surmount- 
ed and  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs 
traversed  by  holding  on  to  bushes 
and  creepers.  Eventually  we 
emerge  into  a  wild  ravine,  and  a 
long  climb  up  the  loose  and  gradu- 
ally steepening  rocks  leads  to  the 
foot  of  a  snow-slope,  lying  at  an 
angle  of  about  40°,  at  an  altitude  of 
8,500  ft.  A  stiff  climb  up  this,  and 
then  a  still  rougher  scramble  up 
large  masses  of  smooth  rock  land  us 
on  the  main  ar§te,  from  which  rise 
the  various  peaks  of  the  mountain. 
The  highest  is  seen  on  the  left, 
I  and  a  eome^bat  difficult  ascent 
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places  the  climber  on  the  topmost 
summit,  which  is  composed  of 
broken  blocks  of  very  hard,  close- 
grained  granite.  The  distant  view 
is  similar  to  that  fix>m  Yari-ga-take. 
The  ascent  will  take  some  6  hrs. 
exclnsiTe  of  halts,  the  descent  about 
1  hr.  less." 

5. — ^Fbom  Omachi  to  Toyama  oveb 

THE  HaBINOKI-TOGE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  follow- 
ing itinerary  and  of  the  description 
given  below  must  be  regarded  as 
approximate  only,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  communication  open  across 
so  rugged  a  country  being  pecu- 
liary  great.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  crossing  the  pass  before  the 
yama-birakit  or  "mountain  open- 
ing," on  the  20tli  June.  Even  du- 
ring the  summer  months  communi- 
cation is  often  entirely  interrupted, 
and  none  but  the  most  experienced 
mountaineers  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  forcing  a  way  for  themselves. 
Difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  obtaiing  the  services  of  hunters 
to  act  as  guides,  the  Harinoki- 
t5g^  being  now  seldom  crossed 
even  by  the  natives,  as  the  central 
portion  of  the  original  track  has, 
owing  to  avalanches  and  landslips, 
been  practically  efEaced.  Still,  the 
route  remains  one  of  the  grandest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  arduous, 
mountaineering  expeditions  in 
Japan. 

Itinerary. 

AKASmNA  to :—       Ri  Cho  M. 

Omachi 5  12  13 

Noguchi 18  1\ 

Top  Harinoki  Pass  5  5  12l 

Kuiobe  3  —  7J 

TopofZara-goe  ...  1  7  3 

Yumoto 2  —  5 

Hara  5  —  12^ 

Omi    1  —  2J 

Kamidaki 3  12  8| 

TOYAMA 3  20  8} 

Total 30      2    731 


Basha  can  be  taken  from  Aka- 
shina  station  (see  p.  262)  to  Omachi, 
time  3  hours. 

Omachi  (Inn,  Yama-cho)  pre- 
sents an  old-world  appearance, 
owing  to  its  flat-roofed  wooden 
houses  like  the  cottages  in  the 
Alps,  with  heavy  stones  to  keep 
down  the  shingling.  At  Noguchi, 
where  comfortable  quarters  can  be 
obtained  at  the  house  of  the  Ku- 
cho,  enquiries  should  be  made  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  road,  and 
stout-limbed  guides  engaged  for 
the  ascent  of  the  HarinoM  Pass. 
Very  little  shelter  is  to  be  found 
before  reaching  the  Bytizan-jita 
baths.  There  is  a  hut  at  Kurobe 
and  a  rude  camping-place  called 
Ushigoya  just  below  the  summer 
limit  of  the  snow  on  the  pass, 
about  1  ri  from  the  top,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  5,500  ft.  As  it  is  not 
feasible  to  reach  Kurobe  from  No- 
guchi in  one  day,  the  traveller  must 
put  up  with  this ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a  short,  but  extremely 
rough,  scramble  over  the  snow  and 
down  the  steep  mountain  side  and 
the  torrent  bed  on  the  W.  of  the 
pass,  will  bring  him  to  Kurobe, 
where  the  second  night  must  be 
spent. 

From  the  summit  (8,120  ft.),  Fuji 
is  seen  as  in  a  vignette  between  the 
ranges  of  Yatsu-ga-take  and  Koma- 
ga-take,  the  other  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  view  being  Yari-ga- 
take. 

[A  roimd,  bare  peak  called  Oo- 
roku-dake,  9,100  ft.,  may  be 
ascended  from  this  point  by 
forcing  a  way  through  low, 
dense  clumps  of  creeping  pine  ; 
but  there  is  no  shelter  to  sleep 
in.  The  peak  consists  of 
trachyte  porphyry  piled  against 
granite.] 

The  traveller  now  leaves  the 
province  of  Shinshu  for  that  of 
Etchti,  and  will  notice,  both  on  the 
summit  wa33k.  on  Viaa  'srwj  ^^ct^tsv^  *^^ 
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which  give  their  name  to  the  pass. 
The  valley  on  this  side  is  known  as 
the  Harinoki-sawa.  The  Kurobe 
hut  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  swift 
Kurobe-gawa,  (good  trout  are  taken 
in  this  stream),  which  has  to  be 
forded  before  the  night's  shelter  can 
be  reached.  From  here  to  Eyuzan- 
jita  is  another  short  but  arduous 
scramble  over  the  Nuku\rda7ki4bge 
and  the  Zara^oe,  7,300  ft.  The 
valley  of  the  latter  pass,  filled  with 
shining  slopes  c^  snow  topped  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  is  very  lovely, 
whilst  the  view  from  the  summit 
is  magnificently  wild.  All  around, 
enormous  landslips  and  confused 
masses  of  rock,  hurled  down  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the 
gorge  below,  bear  witness  to  the 
terribly  destructive  forces  by  which 
this  part  of  the  country  has  been 
ravaged.  The  rocky  mass  in  front 
is  one  oi  the  slopes  of  Tateyama, 
while  on  the  1.  a  view  of  the  soft 
plains  of  Toyama  and  of  the  sea 
beyond  contrasts  agjreeably  with 
the  savage  aspect  of  the  nearer 
landscape.  The  Jinzu-gawa  is  seen 
in  the  plain  winding  its  way 
towards  ^e  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the 
blue  outline  of  the  provinces  of 
Kaga  and  Noto  fills  up  the  distant 
background.  The  descent  leads 
through  a  wilderness  c^  rocks  and 
stones,  and  includes  the  most 
difficult  portions  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition. Here  and  there  sulphur 
fumes  are  seen  rising  from  the 
mountain  side,  and  shortly  before 
reaching  Eyuzan-jita  a  circular 
lake  {Mago4ke)  of  hot  sulphurous 
water  is  passed  on  the  1.  hand. 

Tiunoto,  oc  Byvmnrjita,  com- 
monly called  Tateyama  Onsen  (fair 
accommodation)  on  account  of  its 
hot  springs,  stands  at  a  height  of 
4,150  ft.,  in  a  desolate  waste, — 
a  chaos  of  large  boulders,  sand,  and 
stones  left  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  1858.  For  ascent  of  Tateyama 
from  this  place,  see  p.  274.  On 
quitting  tMs  plaee,  the  path  con- 
^ues  down  a  gxand^  nigged  gorge, 
called  Ikishiwarchdam  ai  its  uppei 


end.  Before  descending  to  JTomi- 
djaJd  (good  inn),  the  best  general 
view  of  Tateyama  and  Q&.  the  range 
forming  the  boundary  (^  the 
province  of  £tchu  is  obtained. 
The  road  onward  ciosseB  a  well- 
cultivated  plain  to 
Toyama  (see  Bte.  47). 

6. — ^Fbon  Itoigawa  on  the  Sba.  of 

Japan  to  Omachi  and  Matsu- 

MOTo.    Ascent  op  Obenge- 

YAMA,  ShTBO-UMA-DAKE, 
ANI>  J5NEN-DAEB. 

A  day's  journey  W.  along  the 
coast  from  Naoetsu  leads  to  Itoi- 
gawa, whence  a  jiniikisba  road 
runs  S.  to  Omachi  and  Matsu- 
moto,  thus  skirting  nearly  the 
whole  length  c^  the  E.  side  of  the 
Hida-Etchu  range,  affording  grand 
views  c^  many  of  the  mountains, 
and  giving  access  to  their  inmost 
recesses.  This  road  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Himekawa, — here  a 
roaring  torrent,  there  a  silent 
though  swift-flowing  stream.  After 
6  ri  of  varied  and  pictoiesque 
scenery,  we  reach  YauMmM,  where 
good  quarters  may  be  found  at  the 
Soncho's,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  ascent  of  Greng^yama. 

Grenge-yama,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  N.  portion  d  the 
range,  receives  its  name  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  lotus- 
flower.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
cluster  of  peaks  rather  than  one 
distinct  mountain.  The  ascent  of 
the  highest  point  presents  no 
special  difficulties.  "Eiorn  the  Son- 
cho's house  it  is  a  walk  of  about  7 
hrs.,  including  halts  at  the  hamlets 
of  Gdokoro  and  Eishi,  to  Rtnge  On- 
sen^  H  ri  before  reaching  which  we 
climb  the  Hatcho-zaka,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  is  a  mine  called 
Itatate.  Both  accommodation  and 
fare  at  the  Onsen  are  poor.  The 
scdfataras,  however,  and  the  lake 
well  deserve  inspection.  The 
numerous  hot  springs  vary  in 
temperature  from  95°  to  118° 
Fahxenhelt.    Leaving  the  Onsen  at 
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(lay-bieali,  a  ronghish  sciambta 
throt^h  the  foreet  and  ovei  anow- 
slopes  brings  us  in  3  lus.  to  another 
quaint  old  mine,  fine  viewa  being 
gained  of  the  great  snow-ijlad  peak 
of  VuMkura-dake  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  valley.  From  the  mine 
to  the  mountain  top  takpn  ^^  hra. 
more,  chiefly  on  snow,  until  reaoh- 
ii^  the  final  oiete.  whence  over 
broken  volcanic  Tocks.  At  the 
Bommit  we  are  greeted  by  an 
astonishingly  esfensiTe  view,  rang- 
iDg  fiom  Toyama  Bay  aiid  the 
peninsula  of  Nolo  on  the  N.W.  to 
Fuji  on  the  S.E.,— in  fact  right 
across  Central  Japan,  The  nearer 
prospect,  especially  on  l^e  E..  Is 
that  of  precipitous  broken  depths 
and  great  gllatenins  snow-alopes. 
The  descent  to  the  Onsen  need  not 
occupy  more  than  3J  hrs. 

Fiom  Yamanobo  to  Omachi  is  a 
distance  of  about  15  ri.  JinnMslias 
must  not  be  counted  on ;  bnt  horses 
or  small  carta  (ni-gUTwna)  can 
always  be  procured  for  the  In^^e. 
The  best  accommodation  on  the 
way  is  at  Kudarise,  also  called 
Bamba  (inn,  Zeni-ja). 

Sbiro-uma-dake,  the  most  S.W. 

h^h  peak  of  the  Crenge  group,  la  to 
be  ascended  from  Yotsuya.  a  hamlet 
at  its  foot  (inn  and  guide).  The 
climb  takes  a  whole  day,  the  ensu- 
ing n^ht  beii^  spent  at  a  hut 
near  the  summit  and  the  descent 
occupying  7  hre.  Many  Alpine 
plants  are  found  here,  and  traces  of 
a  glacier  have  been  discovered. 

Beyond  Yotsuya  tlie  volley  opens 
otit,  and  the  road  passes  on  the  E. 
side  of  lovely  Lake  Aobi,  and  also 
later  on  of  lake  i^laiW,  before 
reaching  the  plain  in  which  Omachi 
(see  p.  271)  stands. 

Baslta  run  between  Dmochi  and 
AtioBhina  station,  5  ri  12  cho. 
Grond  views  daring  all  the  first 
part  of  the  way  aa  we  cn»8  the 
lower  foot-hills  of  the  Hidu  range. 

For  the  ascent  of  Jdnen-dake, 
take  the  read  iuBuciung  oS  W.  at 
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TvyofUna  (1  ri  9  clia  from  Aka- 
shina)  to  the  hamlet  of  Ivxikara, 
about  2  H,  which  is  the  best  start- 
ii^-point  for  this,  the  beautiful 
pyramidal  peak  due  E.  of  Yari-ga- 
take.  Goides  for  the  ascent  can  be 
procured  through  the  Soncho  of  the 
village.  The  ascent  will  occupy 
about  12  his.,  and  the  descent  8 
hrs.,  inclusive  of  holts.  Two  days 
are  therefore  necessary,  the  first  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  cUmb  np  to 
the  bivouac  on  the  N.  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  the  ascent  being 
completed  earl;  the  following 
morning,  bo  as  to  ensure  a  clear 
view  and  a  return  to  Iwahara  by 
daylight.  The  eipedition  begins 
by  fording  the  swift  torrent  of  the 
liiraau-gawa,  after  which  we  turn 
westward  over  a  moor,  whose  soft 
sjaingy  turf  is  gay  with  fcifcj/5  and 
lilies.  After  several  jnjlea  of  this, 
the  track  winds  round  the  flanks  of 
the  intervening  hills  until,  about  5 
hrs.  from  the  start,  we  again  reach 
the  wild  rooky  bed  of  the  Karasu- 
gawo.  Our  way  now  follows  the 
stream  for  nearly  5  hrs.  more  of 
very  rough  and  arduous  work. 
Leaving  it  at  length,  we  strike  up  a 
steep  tBvino  on  the  left.  Up  tMs, 
or  through  the  trees  of  the  precipi- 
tous slops  on  its  c,  we  scramble  to 
the  oamping'pJace  where  the  night 


where  a  magnificent  view  rewards 
us  for  out  t»Hl.  Confronting  us  are 
all  the  ro^hty  precipices  between 
Yari-^a-take  and  Hodaka-yama, 
seamed  and  streaked  with  snow. 
Grander  still,  after  the  final  climb, 
is  the  panorama  from  tlie  summit, 
inclnding  nearly  all  the  great  peaks 
of  the  Hida-ShinshU  range,  with 
Fuji  and  the  intervening  Eoshu 
group,  the  Koma^ia-take  of  ShinsJiii, 
Asama-yama,  and  many  more. 


7. — Tatbiama. 
Tat«yainaiHthecci^ss>^i«'u^'o^'« 
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ince  of  Etohti,  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Harinoki  Pass.  The  highest  of  the 
peaks  {Qo-honsha)  rises  9,630  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
main  ascent  leads  np  the  W.  side  of 
the  mountain  from  the  hamlet  of 
Ashilcura  (accommodation  at  the 
Shinto  priest's  house),  which  can  be 
reached  from  Toyama,  the  capital 
of  Etchu,  via  Kamidaki  (good  inn). 
The  distances  are : — Toyama  to 
Kamidaki,  Sri  12  cho  by  jinriMsha  ; 
thence  on  foot  to  Ashikura,  3  ri  8 
cho^ — making  16J  m.  altogether. 

The  way  up  the  mountain  is 
arduous  in  parts,  nor  is  there  any 
shelter,  except  two  or  three  wretch- 
ed huts,  to  be  got  during  the  whole 
distance  of  20  m.  from  Ashikura  to 
the  Murodo,  2 J  m.  from  the  sum- 
mit. The  Murodo  itself  is  a  better 
and  larger  hut,  which  is  opened  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims 
from  the  20th  July  to  the  10th 
September.  Scarcely  anything  in 
the  way  of  bedding  is  procurable, 
and  but  little  to  eat  except  rice. 
(In  a  valley  situated  about  6  cho  to 
the  1.  of  the  Murod5  are  the  re- 
markable solfataras  of  Ojigoku,  or 
"  Big  Hell."  The  way  thither,  after 
passing  between  two  tarns,  one  of 
\<'hich  is  probably  an  old  crater, 
reaches  the  brow  of  a  hill  com- 
manding a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
springs.  The  whole  valley  seems 
alive  with  pools  of  boiling  mud  and 
sulphur.  Descending  to  the  bottom, 
one  should  tread  carefully  amidst 
the  small  hillocks  of  sulphur,  as  a 
false  step  might  plunge  one  into 
the  boiling  liquid  beneath.) 

From  the  Murodo  hut  to  the 
highest  summit,  whose  name  of  Oo- 
honsha  comes  from  the  picturesque 
temple  with  which  it  is  crowned, 
is  1  hr.  climb,  partly  across  snow- 
slopes  and  then  up  the  rocky  peak 
forming  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  end,  a  superb  panorama 
unfolds  itself  before  the  spectator's 
gaze.  The  number  of  mountains 
to  be  distinguished  is  exceptionally 
great.  To  the  extreme  I.,  looking 
Eastward,  are  seen  Myoko-zan  and 


Yoneyama  in  Echigo,  Nantai-zan 
near  Nikkd,  and  Togakushi-san  and 
Asama-yama  in  Shinshu.  Towards 
the  S.E.  rises  the  range  of  Yatsu-ga- 
take,  with  the  isolated  peak  of 
Tateshina-yama,  beyond  which  are 
seen  Fuji  and  the  high  peaks  of 
Shirane  and  Eoma-ga-take  in 
Eoshti.  To  the  S.  are  Eoma-ga- 
take  and  Ontake  in  Shinshu  ;  Yari- 
ga-take,  Norikura,  and  Easadake, 
with  (in  closer  proximity)  Yakushi- 
dake,— all  in  Hida.  To  the  S.W.  is 
Haku-san  on  the  borders  of  Eaga. 
Below,  to  the  W.,  lie  the  plains  of 
Eaga  and  Etchu,  the  latter  watered 
by  the  rivers  Jinzu  and  Jdgwanji, 
while  to  the  N.  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  traveller  who  succeeds  in 
reaching  By&zan-jita  (see  p.  272) 
will  find  the  cHmb  from  there 
up  Tateyama  far  preferable  to  that 
from  Ashikura  ;  for  though  the  first 
part  of  the  ascent  is  very  steep, 
the  whole  expedition  can  be  com- 
fortably accomplished  in  one  day, 
if  the  start  be  made  at  daybreak, 
and  thus  the  night  in  the  crowded 
and  uncomfortable  Murodo,  with 
its  host  of  pUgrims  and  fleas,  may 
be  avoided.  A  little  more  than 
1  hr.  climb  up  the  clifEs  by  the 
pilgrims'  path,  just  opposite  the 
baths,  lands  him  on  the  edge  of  a 
wide  plateau  called  Mtda-ga^ara, 
the  view  from  near  the  top  of 
the  ridge  being  exceptionally  fine. 
The  track  is  then  fairly  level, 
though  often  wet  and  slippery,  and 
ultimately  falls  in  with  the  path 
leading  from  Ashikura  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 


8. — ^Fbom    Toyama   in    ETCHtJ   to 
Takayama  in  Heda  by  the  Val- 
ley OP  THE  TaEAHABA-GAWA. 

Itinerary. 

TOYAMA  to :—  Hi  Cho    M. 

EamiOkubo 3    18      8i 

Saeaza   ^     ^ 


JbJaihara  and  Shirahiioa   Valleys. 


Eatakake  2  21  6| 

Nnhayama 1  18  3* 

H^bM  Itloznmi  . . .  1  28  41- 

Fouatau 4  6  lOt 

Pumkawa 5  26  14 

TAKAYAMA 3  28  di 

Tofal  23  31  581 


This  picturesqae  route  ia  pcao- 
ticable  for  jiniHTriahiia  The  beat 
accommodation  is  ^t  HXgashi  Mo!U- 
mi,  Fanatsn.and  Farukawa.  Before 
reaching  the  boundary  o£  the  pnw- 
iQcea  of  Etchu  and  Hida,  the  Jinzu- 
gftwn  ciirveH  away  to  the  r.,  while 
the  road  to  Fumitau  follows  the 
Tak^ra-gftwa,  one  of  ita  affluents. 
The  view  at  the  forking  of  the  riTers 
is  moat  pictnreaqne,  and  t^e  whole 
wny  hence  to  Funatau  mggedly 
grand.  Near  Kaiakalce  an  alter- 
natiye  load  to  Fomkawa  direrges  r. 
up  the  Miyagawa.  It  is  boilt  tip 
with  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  leada 
tiiioiigt  beautifully  wooded  Talleya, 
but  misses  the  Akasaka-tf^e. 

[TraveUera  bound  for  the  Hida- 
Shin^Q  mountains  may  con- 
veniently diverge  at  Funatan 
to  the  h&mlet  of  Eiraua 
"""'       about     9    ri,      by 


ly  to  its  sooroe ;  or  else  they 
may  diverge  1.  2  ri  before 
Himyn,  up  a  path  to  Qamada 
(p.  267),  1  ri,  making  B  rt 
nJtogetber  from  Fnnatsu,  the 
luggage  having  to  be  aibouldercd 
by  the  jinriMsha  coohes,] 

Between  Funatan  and  Fiuukawa 
wo  cn»a  the  Akasaka-toge,  3,850  ft. 
above  the  sea.  and  1,600  ft.  above 
F^matsu.  On  the  way  down,  there 
is  a  beautiful  view  acioaa  the  Yoka- 
machi  valley  and  the  low  pine-clad 
hilla  aepatating  lliia  valley  from 
that  of  die  Miyagnva  and  the  plain 
which  aunonnda  the  provincial 
capital  of 

Ta^Byama  (eee  p.  265]. 


The  first  stage  in  either  case  ia 
by  roil  to  Takaoka,  whence  also  by 
rail  southwards  to  Jo-ga-kana,  after 
which  the  itinerery  is  as  follows  ;— 

JO-QA-HANAto:—      Ri  Cho  M. 

ShimoNaahi 4  4  10 

NishiAkao 2  26  %% 

Tsubaki-hara  3  10  8 

lijima 2  18  6 

Hiiase 2  SO  7 

Iwase   3  5  51 

Knrodani 1  22  3| 

Mumai 1  33  4f 

KamiOdori 2  18  6 

Maki-^a-hora 2  26  6} 

Mikba-machi 10  ^ 

TAKAYAMA 1  20  3| 

Total  23      6  68| 

This  route  is  not  practicable  for 
jinrikiBhas,  eicept  between  Mikka- 
machi  and  Takayama ;  but  they  are 
not  always  to  be  found  at  the 
former  place.  Horaea  are  not  pro- 
curable in  the  valley  of  the  Shira- 
kawa,  and  baggage  is  transported 
by  cjittle  or  on  coolies'  backs. 
Fairly  good  accommodation  can  be 
had  at  Jo-ga-hana,  and  accommoda- 
tion, which  is  at  least  passable,  at 
moat  of  the  villagea.  The  soenety 
is  for  the  most  part  delightfully 
pictnreBqne.  and  there  aie  many 
magnificent  distant  views. 

The  iDhabltuitB  of  thin  temote  tiMej 

Seinbere'*Dt   the  ^aat\^l  ftraiilT, 
vho  Bad  hlthor  on  the  occulca  at  their 


we  adopted  eltber  h^  tbA  -\j*A«c&ft>.  *i^ 
con.Warea,  ialsttoi,  ««.  ^"i '^^S^* 
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Route  30. — Mountains  of  Hida  mid  Etchu, 


under  one  patriarchal  roof, — brothers, 
sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
grandchildren,  cousins  of  various  degrees; 
and  the  houses  are  correspondingly  large, 
mostly  three-storied.  A  division  into 
separate  rooms  is  seldom  attempted. 

10. — Haku-san. 

This  nionntain,  stiinding  on  the 
l)Orclers  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Echizen,  Kiiga,  Hida,  and  Mino, 
may  be  ascended  either  from  Kana- 
zawa  or  from  Fukui.  The  itinerary 
by  the  former  route  to  Yumoto,  a 
vill.  at  the  base,  is  as  follows  : — 

KANAZAWA  (Ohashi)  to  :— 

Bi  Chb  M. 

Tsnrugi 4      7  10} 

Onnawara  5    29  14J 

Ushikubi  4      4  10 

YUMOTO  (about)....  5—12^ 

Total  19      4' 46} 

Fair  accommodation  at  Tsurugi; 
better  at 

Yumoto  {Inn,  Yamada-ya).  The 
road,  though  sandy,  is  practicable 
for  jinrikishas  as  far  as  Tsurugi ; 
from  Ushikubi  onwards  the  river 
flows  through  a  rocky  ravine,  whose 
crags  rise  to  a  great  height.  Yu- 
moto, noted  for  its  hot  springs,  is 
completely  shut  in  by  densely  wood- 
ed hills,  and  is  deserted  in  winter 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  do  not 
return  till  the  beginning  of  June. 
There  are  several  other  sulphur 
springs  on  the  mountain  side. 
From  Yumoto  the  ascent  of  Haku- 
san  and  the  descent  make  an  easy 
day's  expedition,  the  climb  to  the 
Murodb  hut  occupying  a  good 
walker  3  hrs.,  and  the  steep  clamber 
thence  to  the  shrine  on  the  top  ( Qo- 
honsha),  25  min.  The  glorious  view 
from  the  summit  includes  Tate- 
yama  N.E.,  Yari-ga-take  E.N.E., 
Norikura  a  little  to  the  S.  of  E., 
Yatsu-ga-take  and  the"Koma-ga-take 
of  Koshu  in  the  dim  distance,  On- 
take  E.S.E.,  and  the  Koma-ga-take 
of  Sbinsha.  In  the  immediate 
ne^Jiboarbood  aie  Bessan  on  the 


S.  and  Onanji  on  the  N.,  which, 
with  the  central  and  highest  peak 
called  Gozen-mine,  togetiler  consti- 
tute the  three  simimits  of  Haku-san. 
To  the  N.W.  rises  the  lofty  top  of 
Shaka-ga-take.  On  the  E.  side  is 
Tsurugi,  or  "  the  Sword,"  so  called 
from  its  pointed  peaks,  and  on  the 
\V.  the  Oku-no-in.  Two  tarns  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  what  are  apparent- 
ly ancient  craters.  The  water  of 
the  one  which  lies  to  the  N.  is  of  a 
beautiful  turquoise,  that  of  the 
other  dull  in  colour ;  both  are  taste- 
less. 

The  itinerary  from  Fukui  to  Yu- 
moto is  as  follows : 

FUKUI  (Arahashi)  to  :— 

Ri  Lho  M. 

Matsuoka  2      4  5J 

Komyoji 1    22  3| 

Katsuyama 4    —  9J 

Kogo  2      8  5j 

Hayashi's  farm 2    32  7 

Top  of  Ghara-toge.  1    18  3} 

IVIizutani 2    —  5 

YUMOTO 18  3 

Total  17    20    42f 

Jinrikishas  go  as  far  as  Katsu- 
yama,  which  affords  the  only  fair 
accommodation  on  the  way.  The 
scenery  is  wild. 

11. — ^Fbom  Takayama  in  Hida  to 

FUKUSHIMA  ON  THE  NaKASENDO. 

Itinerary. 

TAKAYAMA  to :—      Ri  Chb  M. 

Kabuto 2  34  1\ 

Kibyu-dani  2  31  7 

Natoi-no-shuku 1  13  3^ 

Kami-ga-hora 1  18  3| 

Adanogo 1  5  2| 

Hiwada 2  20  6? 

KamiNishino 3  —  7J 

Suegawa 2  1  5 

Kurokawa 3  —  7^ 

FUKUSHIMA 1  —  2J 

Total 21    14    52J 


Ascent  of  Ovdake  and  Koma-ga-take, 
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As  far  as  Nishino,  baggage  is 
generally  carried  by  women,  some- 
times by  cattle.  B^autiftil  views 
occur  all  along  the  route.  The  best 
accommodation  is  at  Kami  NishinOj 
whence  it  is  possible  to  ascend  On- 
take,  a  climb  of  7  ri ;  but  the  way 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  that  given 
below  is  to  be  preferred. 

12. — Ontake  and  the  Koma-ga- 
take  OF  Shinsh©. 

Ontake,*  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Japan,  is  considered 
the  most  sacred  next  to  Fuji,  and 
yearly  attracts  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

The  phenomena  of  trance  and  RO*called 
divine  possession,  often  to  be  witnessed 
on  this  holy  peak,  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Percival  Lowell  in  his 
work  entitled  OccuU  Japan. 

Dr.  Rein,  writing  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  says;  "Ontake  is  a  long 
ridge  running  N.  and  S.,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  eight  larger  and  several 
smaller  craters.  Six  of  the  former  lie  in 
a  row  along  the  ridge,  while  the  other 
two  are  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  towards 
Hida.  They  are  more  or  less  circular  in 
form,  from  300  to  1,000  metres  (2,624  to 
3,280  ft.)  in  circumference,  and  with  one 
exception  have  no  great  depth.  Their 
walls  have  fallen  in  in  many  places,  and 
access  to  most  of  them  is  thereby  facili- 
tated. Their  relative  age  can  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  weathering  of  the  dole- 
ritic  lava,  but  still  better  by  the  manner 
in  which  vegetation  has  planted  itself  in 
them  and  their  sunken  waUs.  Thus  the 
most  northerly  crater,  which  now  con- 
tains a  tarn,  and  whose  sides  offer  a  rich 
harvest  to  the  botanist,  seems  to  be  the 
oldest ;  then  come  the  2nd  and  3rd,  pro- 
ceeding S.,  and  lastly  the  4th  and  highest, 
from  the  8.  side  of  which  we  survey  the 
surrounding  prospect.  Each  of  these 
craters  lies  15  to  20  metres  (50  to  65  ft.) 
higher  than  the  one  immediately  preced- 
ing. The  6th  from  the  N.,  which  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the 
5th,  is  indisputably  a  comparatively  new 
formation,  for  its  steep  and  fissured  sides 
are  quite  fresh-and  devoid  of  vegetation, 
as  if  they  had  only  lately  cooled  down. 
No  debris  are  to  be  distinguished  any- 
where, sa  far  aa  the  eye  can  follow  the 
deep  ravine,  which  is  connected  with  this 
crater  on  the  8.W.  Far  below  springs  a 
brook,  close  to  which  rises  up  the  steam 
of  a  solfatara.     No  eruption  of  Ontake, 

*  Also  called  MitaJce,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  other  mountains  of  that 
name  in  MasaahJ  and  KAshiS. 


however,  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
historical  times." — Ontake  is  particularly 
rich  in  Alpine  species  of  plante. 

The  best  starting-point  for  those 
approaching  Ontake  from  the  Naka- 
sendd  side  is  FaJcushima^  whence 
the  summit  may  be  reached  in  1 
day  by  making  an  early  start.  The 
night  is  spent  at  a  hut  near  the 
top,  whence  the  descent  occupies  a 
short  day.  Some  recommend  that 
while  the  mountain  is  being 
climbed,  the  luggage  should  be 
sent  on  to  Agematsu,  and  the 
descent  be  made  to  that  place  by 
turning  off  at  Kurozawa,  the  road 
between  which  and  Agematsu  is 
fairly  good  and  the  scenery  lovely. 
A  still  better  alternative,  is  to  de- 
scend by  the  ordinary  pilgrim  route 
to  Otaki,  7  hrs,  whence  the  walk 
into  Agematsu  via  Hashide  occupies 
some  3  hrs.  more. 

Steps  formed  of  logs  facihtate  the 
cUmb  through  the  forest.  Bidges 
of  cinders  and  rough  debris  of  rocks 
have  then  to  be  passed.  The  view 
from  the  summit  embraces  Haku- 
san  to  the  N.W.,  then  to  the  r.  the 
peninsula  of  Noto,  and  still  further 
to  the  r.  a  row  of  mighty  peaks  that 
bear  traces  of  snow  even  during  the 
greatest  summer  heat.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these  are  Norikura,  Yari- 
ga-take,  and  Tateyama.  Far  to  the 
N.E.  rise  the  volcano  of  Asama  and 
the  chain  separating  the  provinces 
of  Kdtsuke  and  Shinsh^.  To  the 
E.  appears  Yatsu-ga-take,  and  to 
the  8.  E.  far-off  Fuji,  with  the 
Eoma-ga-take  of  Shinshft  in  the 
near  distance. 

The  Shinshu  Koxna-g^take 

is  most  conveniently  ascended  from 
Agematsu.  The  distance  from  that 
village  to  the  summit  is  called  4  ri 
8  choj  and  the  ascent,  part  of  which 
is  very  steep,  will  occupy  a  good 
walker  over  6  hrs.  Three  or  four 
huts  on  the  way  up  afford  shelter 
in  bad  weather.  The  native  pil- 
grims, who  do  not  care  ttt-vsikSbJ&a*^^ 
xovnid  oi  ^iS[ie>  -^sjnsyoa  ^^eaJsa  ^-wcko^ 
the  top  cA  \:tk!Ei  mQ«xi.\sC\B.,>s^^BvBC^^ 
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Route  31. — Way    to  and  from  Kofu, 


wish  to  visit  Oo-hxmsha,  the  highest 
ixnnt,  Tistially  ascend  and  descend 
in  one  day.  But  the  traveller  is 
recommended  rather  to  time  his 
excursion  so  as  to  sleep  at  a  hut 
called  Tamakuho,  S  ri  '62  chb  from 
Agematsu,  in  order  to  witness  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  sunrise 
from  the  summit.  Looking  east- 
ward, the  eye  sweeps  along  an 
almost  continuous  line  of  moun- 
tains that  rise  beyond  the  valleys 
of  the  Chikuma-gawa  and  Tenryu- 
gawa,  the  prominent  summits  in 
order  from  the  1.  being  Asama-yama 
N.N.  E.,  Tateshina  N.  E.  by  N., 
Yatsu-ga-take  N.  E.  by  E.,  the  K6- 
shu  Koma-ga-take  E.  by  N.,  and, 
directly  opposite,  Shirane-san,  in- 
cluding all  its  three  summits, — Kai- 
gane,  Ai-no-take,  and  Nodori.  The 
sharp  peak  seen  between  £oma-ga- 
take  and  Eaigane  is  the  summit  of 
H6-6-zan.  To  the  S.E.  rises  a  lofty 
snow-streaked  range  with  three 
conspicuous  summits,  the  highest 
of  which  is  called  Akaishi.  Another 
striking  feature  is  the  cone  of  Fuji, 
towering  up  beyond  a  depression  to 
the  r.  of  Nodori.  Looking  westward, 
the  view  embraces  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Hida-Shinshu  range, 
the  most  prominent  summit  being 
Ontake  bearing  N.  of  W.,  to  whose 
r.,  rising  in  succession  to  the  N., 
are  Norikura,  Kasa-dake,  Hodaka- 
yama,  and  Yari-ga-take.  The  peaks 
of  Tateyama  are  discernible  beyond 
Yari-ga-take.  To  the  N.  W.  the 
distant  outline  of  Haku-san  is  visi- 
ble, while  in  nearer  proximity  to 
the  S.  rises  Ena-san  in  the  province 
of  Mino.  There  is  also  an  extensive 
view  over  the  province  of  IVIikawa 
and  a  portion  of  Totomi,  with 
several  mountains,  including  the 
double  summit  of  Horaiji-yama  in 
the  former  province  and  AMha-san 
in  the  latter. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Age- 
matsu, one  may  descend  Koma-ga- 
take  on  the  E.  side  to  Ina  on  the 
Ina  Kaido  in  one  day.  There  the 
Bapids  of  the  Tenryfi-gawa  are 
within  easy  zeach  (see  p.  295). 


13. — Ena-san. 

Standing  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
great  divide  between  the  Kiso  and 
Tenryu  valleys,  this  fine  mountain 
commands  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  mountains  of  Central  Japan, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
comparatively  easy  of  access.  The 
ascent  is  made  from  Kakatsu-gawa 
(p.  244),  whence  the  expedition  up 
and  down  takes  one  long  day,  with 
delightful  views. 

Ena-san  may  also  be  ascended 
from  Ochiaiy  1  ri  further  up  the 
Nakasendo  than  Nakatsu-gawa ;  but 
this  alternative  way,  though  shorter, 
is  much  steeper. 

Nakatsu-gawa  being  conveniently 
situated  for  reaching  the  Tenryu- 
gawa,  the  descent  of  the  rapids  of 
that  river  may  be  combined  with  a 
trip  up  Ena-san.  It  is  a  day's  walk 
over  the  Misaka-toge,  with  lovely 
views  of  Ontake  and  the  mountains 
of  Koshti,  to  Tokimata.  An  alterna- 
tive way  is  to  follow  the  Nakasendo 
north  to  Azurruif  whence  over  the 
Odaira-toge  (see  p.  244). 


ROUTE  31. 

Ways  to  and  fbom  Kofu. 

1.  fbom  tokyo  to  kofu.  [ozuki  to 
yoshida.]  2.  kofu  and  neiqh- 
boubhood.  3.  valley  of  the 
tamagawa.  4.  down  the  bapids 
of  the  fujikawa  to  minobu  and 
the  t0kaid5.  5.  kdfu  to  lake 
suwa.  6.  fbom  kofu  to  yoshida 
and  ootemba.  7.  fbom  kabui- 
zawa  to  kofu. 

Eofu  is  a  pleasant  provincial 
town, — ^its  central  situation  in  the 
beautiful  province  of  Eoshu,  and  its 
proximity  to  places  of  such  peculiar 
interest  as  Mitake,  Fuji,  Minobu, 
the  Bapids  of  the  Fujikawa,  etc., 
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cansing  it  to  be  included  in  so 
many  different  tours  as  to  render  a 
description  of  the  several  ways  to 
and  from  it  advisable. 

1. — ^Fbom  T5ky6  to  Kofu  by  bail. 


stance 

rom 

okyo 

»— 

Names 

of 

Remarks 

g^H 

Stations 

TOKYO     (Shin- 

_jiku) 

|m. 

Okubo 

3 

Nakano 

H 

Ogiknbo 

n 

KichijSji 

fFor  I-no- 
t  kashira. 

9i 
13 

Sakai  

For  Koganoi. 

Kokubunji  Jet. 

17 

Tachikawa  Jet... 

/For  Tamagawa 
I  Valley,  p.  281. 

19 

Hino 

20^ 

Toyoda_ 

23 

HA  OHIO  JI 

26 

Asakawa 

32 

Yose 

37 

Ueno-hara 

44 

Torisawa 

46 

Enkyd 

(Alight    for 

48 
55 

5ziiki   

{  Yoshida  and 
(  Fuji. 

Sasago 

59^ 

Hajikano 

6& 

Enzan 

68! 

Kusakabe 

72 

Isgwa 

76} 

KOFU 

This  route  affords  the  quickest 
means  of  reaching  Kofu.  It  is 
also  an  alternative  way  from 
T6ky5  for  those  wishing  to  ascend 
Fuji  from  Yoshida  on  the  N.E. 
slope  of  that  mountain,  or  to 
proceed  to  Shoji  and  the  lakes  at  its 
base  (see  Boutes  8  and  9). 

From  Hachi5ji  onwards,  the  line  closely 
follows  the  ancient  andj)ictiire8Que  high- 
way known  as  the  Koshu  Kaido,  from  the 
fact  of  its  connecting  the  capital  with 
the  province  of  Kdshu.  This  province 
being  encircled  by  a  barrier  of  lofty 
mountains  (7,000  to  10,000  ft.),  a  large 
amount  of  tunnelling  had  to  be  resorted 
to,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
beauty  of  this  route  has  been  sacrificed. 
There  are  no  less  than  41  tunnels  in  all, 
with  an  aggregate  length  of  12  miles,  out 
of  the  63  miles  traversed  between  Hachi- 
dji  and  Kdfu. 


The  run  across  the  plain  to 
Hachidji  and  Asakarjoa  takes  H 1]^. 
(p  141).  This  wide  plain  is  now  left 
behind,  and  a  long  tunnel  (If  m.) 
entered,  which  cuts  through  the  Ko- 
hotoke  Pass.  Emerging  on  the  other 
side,  we  enter  the  smiling  valley 
of  the  Katsura-gawa  (known  by  the 
alternative  name  of  Banyu  lower 
down),  whose  tortuous  windings  are 
seen  1.  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine.  Beautiful  vistas  of  moun- 
tain and  valley  open  out  beyond 
the  river,  which  remains  a  constant 
companion  for  many  miles.  Fiom 
Yose  {Inn,  Eado-ya)  boats  descend 
its  rapids,  reaching  the  Tdkaido  in 
about  6  hrs.    The  town  of 

Ueno-liara  (Inn,  Yamada-kwan) 
stands  nearly  1  m.  from  its  station 
on  a  plateau  high  above  the  stream. 
Leaving  this  place,  we  cross  the 
Tsuru-kawa,  a  tributary  of  the 
Eatsura.  After  another  long  tun- 
nel, the  peaky  hills  and  tiny  ham- 
lets on  the  r.  bank  of  the  latter 
river  present  a  series  of  charming 
pictures  all  the  way  on  to 

Enkyo  {Inn,  I)iikoku-ya).  The 
station  stands  f  m.  from  the  town. 

Enkyo  means  the  "Monkey's  Bridge." 
It  is  also  called  Saru-hashi,  the  latter 
name  being  the  pure  Japanese  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  same  ideographs.  The  place 
derives  its  appellation  from  the  bridge 
having  formerly  been  a  mere  crazy 
plank,  such  as  monkeys  alone  might  be 
supposed  likely  to  venture  across.    The 

E resent  bridge  is  of  the  cantilever  sort, 
aving  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  beams 
planted  deep  in  the  soil  that  covers  the 
rock. 

Perpendicular  cliffs  frown  down 
upon  the  dark  emerald  stream, 
which  is  narrow  and  deep  at  this 
point.  The  gorge  and  bridge  can 
be  well  seen  r.  from  the  train  as  it 
crosses  the  river. 

GzTiki  {Inn,  Fujimi-kwan). 

[A  tramway  connects  this  place 
with  Yoshida,  (see  p.  165),  12} 
miles,  following  up  the  valley 
of  the  Eatsura-gawa,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  thriving  towiix. 
of     Yamura    VJ-ixra,  "^"oai^^   '^ 
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Boute  31. —  Ways  to  and  from  Kef  a. 


manner  dominated  by  Fuji, 
beginning  near  Oziiki,  where 
the  great  volcano  api)ear8  en 
vignette,  and  then  grows  and 
grows  till  it  fiUs  up  the  entire 
foreground.  It  is  also  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  lava  into 
arable  land,  partly  by  weather- 
ing, partly  by  human  toil.] 

After  i)arting  company  with  the 
Katsura-gawa  just  beyond  Ozuki, 
we  slowly  climb  up  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Hanasaki-gaica,  pass- 
ing by  villages  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  silkworms.  One  fine 
glimpse  of  Fuji  is  caught  on  the 
way,  through  an  opening  in  the 
hills  1. 

Leaving  Sasago,  the  train 
plunges  into  the  longest  tunnel  in 
Japan  (nearly  3  m.),  which  leads 
under  the  Sasago-toge,  a  pass  3,500 
ft.  above  the  sea.  On  the  other 
side,  the  province  of  Koshti  is 
entered,  and  splendid  views  of 
granite  ranges  are  obtained.  The 
principal  summits  on  the  1.  and 
ahead  are  Koma-ga-take,  Ho-o-zan, 
Jizo-dake,  Kwannon,  and  Yakushi, 
backed  by  a  chain  collectively 
known  under  the  name  of  Shirane- 
san.  Fuji  also  is  visible  later  on 
over  the  tops  of  a  range  bounding 
the  plain  on  the  south.  Enzan  {Inn^ 
Koyo-kwan)  jwssesses  a  saline 
spring.  —  The  lino  then  jmsses 
through  villages  and  vineyards  into 
Kofu. 

2. — Kofu  and  Neighboubhood  : 

MiTAKE  AND  KiMPU-ZAN. 

Kofu  {Innji,  *B6sen-kaku,  with 
Burop,  resit,  in  the  public  garden ; 
*Sadoko  Hotel,  *Yonekura),  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kdshu  and  of  the 
prefecture  of  Yamanashi,  stands  in 
a  wide,  fertile  plain,  860  ft.  above 
sea-level,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges.  At  the  station 
notice  the  huge  monolith  erected  to 
commemorate  the  completion  of 
fJieSasngo  tunnel,  mentioned  above. 


It  was  brought  from  Sendai  in  the 
north. 

Daring  the  middle  agee,  the  lords  of 
this  secluded  province  were  often  practi- 
cally independent  sovereigns.  Most 
famons  among  them  was  Takeda  Shingen. 
for  whose  adventures  see  p.  84.  The 
grounds  of  their  castle  were  partly  clear- 
ed to  make  room  for  the  buildings  of  the 
Middle  School  and  for  the  railway.  The 
spot  where  the  keep  formerly  stood 
affords  a  fine  view. 

The  grounds  of  the  Public  Garden 
{Kbenchi)  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Buddhist  temple  of  Ichirenji.  Ob- 
serve the  twelve  stone  lantems 
carved  each  with  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Kofu  is  noted  for 
its  kaiki,  a  thin  silken  &biic  used 
for  the  linings  of  dresses  and  for 
bed-quilts.  There  are  several  silk- 
reeling  and  weaving  establish- 
ments, employing  each  from  100  to 
400  hands,  mostly  females,  whose 
work-hours  are  from  5  A.M.  to  8 
and  sometimes  11  P.M.,  without 
any  interval  for  meals  or  any  Sun- 
day rest !  This  goes  on  all  the  year 
round,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  months  in  winter.  It 
should  be  added,  in  justice  to  the 
employers,  that  the  workers  appear 
healthy  and  contented.  Perhaps 
the  practice  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
theory. 

The  province  of  Eoshu  produces 
excellent  grapes,  which  are  in  their 
prime  about  the  end  of  September 
or  mid-October.  An  attempt  is 
now  made  to  manufacture  wine. 
The  grajpes  are  also  used  for 
making  sweetmeats.  Crystals  are 
found  at  ]Mitake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  great  festival,  called 
Miyuki  no  Matsuriy  is  held  in  Kofu 
on  the  15th  April,  with  the  pious 
object  of  averting  the  floods  of  the 
FuefuM-gawa. 

From  Kofu  a  delightful  day's  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  the  temples 
of  Mitake,  distant  about  4^  ri. 
Jinrikishas  should  be  taken  over 
the  first  fiat  bit  as  far  as  Chizuka 
(1  ri)^  or  with  two  men  even  to 
Kissaica  (2  ri  from  Kofu).  At 
Kissawa  a  local  guide  should   be  * 


Miiake  and  Kimpu-za 

engaged,  who  will  lend  the  pedes- 
Irian  up  along  the  Shindn,  or  New 
Rood,  in  tho  romantic  gorge  of  the 
Aiatftwa,  a  torrent  forcing  ita  way 
between  gaunt  granite  walla,  with 
pinea  and  other  treea  and  flowering 
shmba  perched  on  CTety  le^e  of 
the  loftj  roeka.  The  valley  widena 
ont  at  llmri,  a  hamlet  10  cho  below 
Mitake,  and  thenceforward  tbe 
acenery  becomea  less  wild.  The 
itUJ.  0/  Miiake  baa  aevcral  decent 
inns,  DaikoJni-yB  best.  Specimens 
of  rock  crystal  are  sold  in  (he 
village,  being  brought  from  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiirobeia 
on  the  way  to  Kimpu-zan,  As  for 
the  temples,  once  bo  magnificent 
and  still  far-famed,  modem  Shinto 
iconoclasm,  abetted  by  n^lect  and 
scarcity  of  funds,  has  wrought  aad 
havoc  ;  but  their  site,  and  the  giove 
of  giant  trees  that  shades  them, 
etill  remain  impreBsiye.  The 
yearly  festival  at  Mitake  is  held  on 
the  10th  to  15th  of  the  3rd  moon, 
old  style,  when  ozaleaa  and  kcrria- 
blossoma  adorn  the  scene. 

Od  returning,  one  Bhould  take 
the  Oedo,  or  Lower  Eoad,  which 
ofFors  beautiful  contraata  of  upland 
and  foreat  acenery  with  that  of 
rocks  interior  only  to  those  of 
the  Aiskawa  gorge,  ^urane-san, 
Koma-ga-take,  Fuji,  and  uiuuerotis 
other  mountains  are  seen  to  great 
advantage. 

An  alternative  way  to  Mitake 
leads  by  the  vill.  of  Wada,  10  cho 
out  of  Eofn.  whence  walk. 

Kimpu-zan.  The  climb  np  and 
down  this  granite  mountain,  8,300 
ft.  high,  might  be  accompliahed  in 
one  loi^  day  from  Mitake  by 
maMng  a  very  early  start.  But  it  is 
better  to  avail  oneself  of  the  rough 
quarters  at  the  vill  of  Eami- 
Kvrobera,  or  at  the  pi^rim  hut  of 
Mvro,  aj  hrs.  further  on,  where  the 
real  climb  begins  at  a  height  of 
6,550  ft.  It  is  11  h»,  hence  to  the 
summit,  just  below  which  stands 
another  good  hut,  the  way  leading 
ovec  a  gtanite  buttress.  At  two 
places,  ladders  are  flied  to  asdst 
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the  climber  over  difficult  gaps,  and 
at  two  others  chains  give  additional 
security  ;  but  even  without  the  help 
of  these,  there  would  be  no  danger. 
The  top  is  crowned  by  a  huge 
turret-like  maes  of  gmnite,  rising 
to  a  height  of  some  50  ft.,  and 
forming  a  landmark  by  which  the 
mountain  can  be  recognised  at  a 
great  distance.  The  extensive 
view  includea  Asama-yama  on  the 
N..  YatBu-ga-tuke  almost  due  W., 
Fuji  to  the  8.,  and  the  lofty  moun- 
tain range  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Koahu. 


This  exceptionally  pretty  route  is 
much  to  be  recommended  in  the 
spring-time,  when  the  vsild  cherry, 
Pjras  jnponica,  azalea,  and  other 
treea  and  bushes  are  in  flower. 
Kofu  can  be  reached  by  it  in  2} 
days.  Fair  accommodation  is  to  be 
had  at  K6chi-no-yu  and  at  Otuji ; 
elaewheie  it  is  poor.  Train  across 
the  plain  of  Tokyo  in  about  3  hrs. 
to  Ome  and  Hinata  Wada,  and  at 
the  other  end  from  Eozau,  neat 
Ofuji ;  the  rest  of  the  journey  must 
be  performed  on  foot. 
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Boute  31. —  Ways  to  and  from  Kofu. 


Itinerary  hy  rocul. 
(distances  approximate) 

HINAT A  WADA  to :        Hi  M. 

Sawai   2  5 

Kotaba IJ  3| 

Hilcawa    2  5 

Kochi-no-yu  (Yuba)...  3  7} 

Kamozawa  2  5 

Tabayama  2 J  6 J 

Ochiai  3^  SJ 

Yanagizawa-toge  1  2  J 

Ofuji 3  7J 

Kusakabe    IJ  3| 

Hirashina 1  2j 

Satogaki  2  5 

KOFU  1  2i 

Total    26      63} 

For  the  first  portion  of  this 
journey  see  p.  141.  At  Hamura, 
the  water  of  the  Tamagawa  is 
diverted  into  an  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  capital. 

Ome  {Inn,  Sakanoe)  consists  of  a 
single  long  street  lined  with  old 
gnarled  fruit-trees,  maples,  crape 
myrtle,  and  pines,  which  give  it  a 
pleasing  aspect.  Kompira-san,  the 
small  hill  rising  directly  behind 
the  station,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  plain  with  the  Tamagawa 
running  through  it.  On  leaving 
this  town,  the  road  at  once  enters 
the  Valley  of  the  Tamagawa,  ascend- 
ing along  its  1.  bank.  The  valley 
is  here  rather  wide  and  well- 
cultivated.  Passing  through  the 
peach  orchards  of  Mxtamura,  the 
bridge  at  the  entrance  of 

Sawai  {Inn,  Yamaguchi-ya)  is 
crossed,  beyond  which  place  the 
valley  contracts  and  winds,  and 
the  hills  on  either  side  increase  in 
height,  while  in  front  rises  the 
triple  summit  of  Mitake  (see  p.  141). 

Kotaba  is  the  highest  point 
from  which  rafts  descend  the  river. 
Further  up,  single  logs  are  thrown 
into  the  water  and  left  to  float 
down  with  the  current.  The  sce- 
nery continues  charming ;  the  path 
constantly  ascends  and  descends. 


sometimes  rising  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  stream.  Maize, 
millet,  and  potatoes  constitute  the 
chief  crops  grown  in  the  district. 
Passing  through  a  cryptomeria 
grove,  we  cross  the  Nippaia-gawa, 
and  reach  the  vill.  of 
Hlkawa  {Inn,  Hikawa-ya). 

At  this  place,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
valley,  may  be  observed  bevelled  water- 
wheels,  used  where  the  bank  is  too  high 
for  the  ordinary  undershot  wheel.  The 
floats  are  small  and  placed  wide  apart, 
and  the  axle  is  inclined  at  an  angle  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  wheel  dipping  into 
the  stream. 

Three  ri  up  the  valley  of  the 
Nippara-gawa  are  some  remarkable 
caves  in  the  hmestone  rock.  The 
next  stage  beyond  Hikawa  is 
extremely  picturesque.  Below  the 
path,  which  winds  up  and  down 
the  flank  of  the  mountain,  the 
stream  dashes  along  a  rocky  chan- 
nel; while  above,  on  either  hand, 
rise  steep  hills,  mostly  covered  with 
timber,  but  wherever  the  exposure 
is  favourable,  cultivated  up  to  the 
highest  possible  limit. 

Kochi-no-yu  (Inn,  Tsuri-ya), 
1,350  ft.  above  the  sea,  possesses 
tepid  sulphur  springs.  Half  a  mile 
further  we  cross  a  tributary  stream 
to  the  vill.  of  Kochi,  and  pass  in 
succession  through  Mugiyama  and 
Kawano  to 

Kamozawa  (no  inns),  which 
stands  in  a  striking  situation  on 
the  hillside.  From  a  point  a  short 
distance  beyond,  the  road  winds  up 
the  side  of  a  magnificent  wooded 
gorge  for  4  or  5  miles,  the  river  flow- 
ing away  below,  shut  out  by  the 
shade  of  deciduous  trees.  At  last 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  spacious 
upland  valley  in  which  lie 

Tabayama  (Inn,  Mori-ya),  2,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  one  or  two 
other  hamlets.  Beyond  this,  the 
scenery  becomes  even  more  re- 
markable. Striking  views  of  deep 
ravines  and  rocky  precipices  occur 
a  short  way  above  Tabayama, 
where  grey,  &>c]ad  clifiEs  tower  up 
to  a  height  of  over  2,000  ft.  from 
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the  river-bed.  But  the  grandest 
prospect  of  all  is  about  IJ  m. 
below  Ochiai,  where  the  load  winds 
round  the  face  of  a  lofty  precipice 
commanding  a  view  up  a  densely 
wooded  gorge.  From  tiiis  point  to 
Ochiai,  which  is  a  mere  cluster 
of  huts,  and  for  1  H  further  to  the 
top  of  the  Yanagimwa-tbge  (4,600 
ft.),  is  a  walk  of  about  2  hrs. 
The  top  of  the  pass  affords  a  fine 
view  of  Fuji  rising  above  an  inter- 
vening range  of  mountains.  De- 
scending on  the  K5fu  side,  the  road 
follows  Sie  course  of  the  Omogawa 
to  the  vill.  of  KamUcane,  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  great  range 
dividing  the  provinces  of  Koshu 
and  Shinshu  opens  out  in  full  view. 
The  chief  peaks  from  r.  to  1.  are 
Eoma-ga-take,  Ho-o-zan,  and  Jizo- 
dake,  with  the  triple  peaks  of 
Shirane-san  behind,  all  rising 
beyond  a  nearer  and  lesser  chain. 
From 

dfuji  {Inn,  Fuji-ya)  jinrikishas 
can  be  taken  to  the  railway  at 
Enmn  {Inn,  K6y5-kwan),  20  cho 
distant,  which  possesses  a  cold  salt 
spring.  Should  trains  not  serve, 
there  is  a  good  hasha  road  across 
the  plain  into  Kofu. 

4. — ^From  Kofu  down  the  Bapids 

op  the  fujtkawa  to  minobu 

and  the  tokaido. 

This  beautiful  trip  is  recommend- 
ed alike  for  its  scenery  throughout, 
and  for  the  artistic  triumphs  of 
Minobu. 

A  tramcar  (4  ri  26  chb)  takes  one 
in  2  hrs.  across  the  mountain-girt 
plain  from  Kdfu  to 

Kajika-zawa  {Inns,  Fusui-kwan; 
Yorozu-ya),  where  one  embarks  for 
the  descent  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
Fujikawa,  The  charge  (1907)  is  6J 
yen  for  a  private  boat  {kav-kiri) 
with  four  men,  weather  being  favour- 
able ;  seat  in  post  or  passenger  boat 
{yubwrtmn^  or  jikan-bune)  50  sen, 
or  1  yen  for  reserved  place.  From 
Tambara  the  price  is  6  yen.  An 
extra  chaige  of  2  pen  is  made  i£  a 
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night's  halt  be  made  at  Minobu. 
Eemember  that  prices  have  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  rise.  With  the 
river  in  its  ordinary  state,  the  times 
taken  are  as  follows  : — 

KAJIKA-ZAWA  to :—  Ilmtrs. 

Yolca-ichiba  IJ 

HaMi 1 

Nambu  IJ 

IWABUCm 3J 

Total  7J 

In  flood-time,  police  regulations 
prohibit  all  boats  from  starting  till 
the  water  falls  to  a  certain  level. 
In  such  circumstances  of  unavoid- 
able delay,  the  time  may  be  spent 
in  visiting  the  fine  temple  of  Myo- 
hoji  at  Komuro,  about  1  ri  W.  of 
Kajika-zawa ;  or  a  small  sheet  of 
water  called  Lake  Shibiri,  3  ri 
distant,  popularly  believed  to  be 
tenanted  by  a  demon  {nushi),  who 
permits  neither  boat  nor  human 
being  to  disturb  the  water. 

There  is  considerable  traffic  on 
the  Fujikawa,  some  500  boats  being 
engaged  in  it  besides  numerous 
rafts ;  and  as  we  drop  swiftly  down, 
we  meet  boat  after  boat  towed  up  by 
coolies  bending  double  over  their 
toilsome  task.  Placid  at  first,  the 
river  flows  between  green  hills  inter- 
sected by  valleys  that  disclose  glimp- 
ses of  the  Shirane  range,  Yatsu-ga- 
take,  and  other  distant  mountains. 
Opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Ha- 
yakawa,  there  juts  out  1.  a  remark- 
able rock  called  Bybhu-iwa;  and 
here  the  river,  whose  course  has 
already  been  interrupted  by  several 
rapids,  becomes  larger  and  the  cur- 
rent swifter.  Fuji's  snow-covered 
cone  first  comes  in  view  ahead 
below  Mam/ivoa,  where  the  stream 
turns  northward  for  a  short  time. 
The  biggest  rapid  occurs  not  far 
from  where  the  river  divides,  and 
where  on  the  1.  bank  stands  the 
celebrated  Tsurv^bashi,  or  "  Hanging 
Bridge,"  which  joins  ouis.va»\fe^\s2>  ""Ssife 
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Formerly  this  bridge  was  sospended  to 
preoipitons  rocks  on  either  side  by  means 
of  stoat  ropes  of  bamboos  split  and 
twisted  together,  and  consisted  of  small 
bundles  of  split  bamboos  some  6  or  7  ft. 
long,  lashed  close  together  and  support- 
ing a  single  row  of  planks  laid  along  the 
middle  as  a  luithway.  It  had  no  hand-rail. 
It  used  to  be  renewed  every  antumn. 
Since  1897,  the  bamboo  roping  has  been 
replaced  by  telegraph  wire,  and  a  low 
hand-rail  has  been  added.  The  bridge,  a 
type  of  many  scattered  over  the  wilder 
regions  of  Central  Japan,  has  a  single 
span  and  ia  altogether  165  ft.  long,  its 
height  in  the  centre  being  about  26  ft., 
and  at  the  bank  35  ft.  The  whole  struc- 
ture shakes  and  sways  considerably, 
though  there  is  no  real  danger. 

Immediately  after  passing  it,  Fuji 
again  towers  up  grandly  to  the  1. 
and  then  the  river  Shiba-kawa  from 
Shira-ito  waterfall  (p.  170)  falls  in 
also  1.  On  nearing  Matsuno^  some 
interesting  hexagonal  andesite  col- 
umns will  be  noticed  on  the  r.  bank. 
The  current  remains  strong,  and 
small  rapids  occur  from  time  to 
time,  the  whole  way  to  the  river's 
mouth  at 

Iwabuchi.  Here  the  boat  is 
taken  along  the  canal  to  the  land- 
ing-place close  by  the  railway  sta- 
tion ( TnUf  Tani-ya),  which  stands  J 
mile  from  the  old  town. 

On  the  way  down  the  river,  those 
with  an  extra  day  to  spare  should 
not  fail  to  visit  Minobu.  This 
entails  leaving  the  boat  at  liakiij 
where  it  is  rejoined  next  day,  the 
walk  from  the  river  to  the  vill.  of 
Minobu  occupying  }  hr. 

Minobu  ( InnSj  Tanaka-ya,  Tama- 
ya)  consists  of  a  single  hilly  street, 
lined  with  shops  for  the  sale  of 
rosaries.  It  is  prettily  situated  in 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
still  fairly  well-wooded,  among  the 
most  prominent  being  Oku-no-in 
which  rises  immediately  behind  the 
temples,  and  Shichimen-zan  at  the 
head  of  the  valley. 

The  village  owes  its  existence  to  the 
great  TempU  of  Kuenji,  founded  in  the 
13th  century  by  the  celebrated  Buddhist 
saint,  Michiren  (see  p.  80),  a  portion  of 
trhoffe  body  ia  here  enshrined.  This 
temple  ia  the  headquarters  ot  the  Kichi- 


ren  sect,  and  the  new  temples  erected  to 
replace  the  former  buildings  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1875,  are  choice  specimens  of 
Buddhistic  architecture.  The  chief  an- 
nual festival  takes  place  on  the  12th  and 
13th  days  of  the  10th  moon,  old  style 
(some  time  in  November).  There  is  an- 
other great  festival  in  the  month  of  May. 
— A  donation  is  expected  from  visitors 
either  on  arrival  or  departure. 

The  traveller  enters  the  grounds 
through  a  massive  gate  of  keyaki 
wood,  finished  in  1906,  whence 
either  a  very  steep  flight  of  steps — 
the  Otoko-zaka — or  a  more  gently 
inclined  slope  —  the  Onnorzaka  — 
may  be  ascended  to  the  actual 
temples.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  stex)s,  and  passing  r.  the  belfry, 
1.  the  double-roofed  little  Nokotsu- 
do — a  receptacle  for  believers*  bones 
— the  traveller  will  find  himself  in 
front  of  the  Founder's  Temple 
{Kaisan-dd)t  from  which  a  set  of 
galleries  leads  to  the  Temple  of  the 
True  Bones  {8hinkotsu-dd)y  to  the 
Shakordo  which  is  hung  round  with 
pictures,  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Posthumous  Tablets  ( J^i-do),  con- 
taining the  tablets  of  aristocratic 
believers,  to  the  Pilgrims'  Besting- 
place  (Kyakw-den)  to  the  Beception 
Booms  ( Taim&nr-jb)j  and  finally  L  to 
the  residence  of  titie  archbishop  ( 0 
Ima)  and  r.  to  the  business  offices 
of  the  sect  {Jlmusho).  The  interior 
dimensions  of  the  main  hall  of  the 
Founder's  Temple  are :  length  75 
ft.,  depth  120  ft.,  height  26  ft.  firom 
floor  to  ceiling,  while  the  altar  is 
24  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  in  depth. 
The  porch  has  carvings  of  dragons, 
storks,  birds  flitting  over  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  tortoises  swimming 
through  it.  The  ventilating  panels 
over  the  grated  doors  contain  angels 
and  phcenixes  brightly  painted. 
The  framework  of  the  building 
and  the  pillars  which  support  the 
ceiling  are  lacquered  red  and  black, 
producing  a  noble  effect.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  {gejin)^  hangs  a 
magnificent  gilt  baldachin,  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  Osaka. 
Gilded  pillars  mark  off  tide  space  in 
front  of  the  main  altar,  which  is 
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lacquered  red  and  decorated  with 
gilt  carvings  of  lions  and  peonies. 
The  two  porcelain  lanterns  about 
8  ft.  high,  in  front  of  the  altar, 
are  from  the  famous  potteries  of 
Hizen.  The  handsomely  carved 
and  gilded  shrine  contains  a  good 
life-size  effigy  of  Nichiren,  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Tokyo.  The 
coffered  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
{naijin)  is  plainly  gilt,  while  the 
part  of  it  immediately  over  the 
altar  has  gilt  dragons,  touched  up 
with  red  on  a  gilt  ground.  To  the 
wall  behind  Uie  altar  are  affixed 
modern  paintings  of  Kakan.  The 
colours  of  the  square  brackets  in 
the  cornices  are  green,  blue,  red,  and 
chocolate,  often  with  an  outline  in 
white  or  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
principal  colour,  and  gold  arabes- 
ques on  the  flat  surfaces.  The 
priests  will  display  the  image  en- 
shrined on  the  altar  and  perform  a 
short  service  {kaicho)  in  its  honour. 
The  gem  of  Minobu,  however, 
is  the  Temple  of  the  True  Bones, 
completed  in  1880,  where  the  lover 
of  Oriental  decorative  art  will 
find  stiU  quite  fresh  all  those 
beauties  which,  in  most  of  the  re- 
Hgious  edifices  of  Japan,  have  al- 
ready been  tarnished  by  the  hand 
of  time.  The  exterior  is  unpre- 
tentious; but  on  entering  the  ora- 
tory, the  visitor  should  observe  the 
lifelike  paintings  of  cranes  on  the 
ceiling.  A  plain  gallery  leads  hence 
to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  where 
Nichiren's  remains  are  enshrined. 
It  is  a  small  octagonal  building, 
elaborately  decorated  and  all  ablaze 
with  gold  and  colours.  Bound  the 
walls,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  full- 
sized  representations  of  the  white 
lotus-flower,  the  emblem  of  purity 
and  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The 
horizontal  beams  above  have  colour- 
ed diapers  and  geometrical  patterns, 
the  bnlhant  effect  of  which  is  toned 
down  by  the  black,  mixed  with 
gold,  of  the  rafters.  Black  and 
gold  are  likewise  the  colours 
used  in  the  ceiling,  which  is  se- 
cured by  &dmu&bly  worked  metal 


fastenings.  In  the  ramma  are 
carvings  of  the  Sixteen  Eakan,  and 
on  the  doors  are  paintings  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  Bright  individ- 
ually as  are  the  many  colours  in 
this  temple,  all  are  so  cunningly 
blended  and  harmonised  that  the 
general  effect  is  one  of  exceeding 
softness  and  richness.  The  shrine 
{hdto),  which  was  presented  by  the 
faithful  of  the  province  of  Owari,  is 
of  gold  lacquer  and  shaped  like  a 
two-storied  pagoda.  In  it  rests  the 
crystal  reliquary  or  casket  contain- 
ing the  bones  of  Nichiren,  which  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  octagonal 
pogoda,  standing  on  a  base  of 
silver  formed  of  an  upturned  lotus- 
blossom,  which  itself  rests  on  a 
reversed  lotus  of  jade.  Its  frame- 
work is  of  the  alloy  called  sfiakudo, 
and  one  of  the  pillars  bears,  in 
silver  damascening,  the  date  of  A.D. 
1580.  The  other  pillars  are  dec- 
orated with  silver  tracery  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  shakudo.  The 
top  is  hung  with  strings  of  coral, 
pearls,  and  glass  beads.  The  height 
of  the  whole  is  a  little  over  2  ft. 
Above  hungs  a  baldachin  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Nagasaki. 
The  only  European  innovation  is  the 
introduction  of  glass  windows,  which 
permit  of  a  better  examination  of  the 
building  than  is  generally  obtain- 
able in  the  "  dim  religious  light "  of 
Japanese  sacred  edifices.  The  room 
in  the  archbishop's  residence  where 
he  receives  the  faithful,  is  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  Japanese  house 
decoration  in  the  old  style.  Note 
the  exquisite  modern  open-work 
carvings  of  cranes  and  wild-geese, 
and  the  fine  paintings  by  Eand 
Motonobu  in  flie  alcoves  of  the 
Eeception  Booms. 

The  ascent  to  the  Oku-no-in  winds 
up  Ue-no-yama,  the  hill  imme- 
diately beMnd  the  Founder's  Tem- 
ple, and  is  an  easy  cUmb  of  50  c?id. 
After  passing  the  small  temple  of 
Sankd-do,  the  road  ascends  through 
a  forest  of  cryptomerioa,  ^xA  Tv<b«s. 
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Gulf  of  Suruga,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Izu.  On  the  top  stands  a  plain 
little  temple  dedicated  to  Niclnren, 
whose  crest  of  orange-blossom  is 
prominent  on  various  objects  within 
the  enclosure. 

A  spare  day  at  Minobu  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  ascent  of  Shichimexi- 
zan,  whose  summit  is  not  quite  5 
ri  distant.  The  best  place  to  halt 
on  the  way  is  Akasawa  {Inns,  Edo- 
ya,  Osaka-ya),  3  ri  2  cho  from 
Minobu.  There  is  a  good  path  all 
the  way  up.  The  last  50  cho  are 
marked  by  stone  lanterns,  number- 
ed from  1  to  50.  No.  36  affords  the 
best  view,  which  includes  the  full 
sweep  of  Suruga  Bay,  with  the 
peninsula  of  Izu  stretching  far  out 
to  sea,  a  magnificent  prospect  of 
Fuji,  the  fertile  plain  of  Kofu  inter- 
sected by  the  various  streams  that 
unite  to  form  the  Fujikawa,  the 
valley  of  the  Hayakawa  below  to  the 
1.,  beyond  which  are  seen  Shirane- 
san  and  the  Koma-ga-take  of  Koshu, 
while  Yatsu-ga-take,  Kimpu-zan, 
and  distant  ranges  bound  the  pros- 
pect on  the  N.  At  the  top,  which 
the  forest  deprives  of  all  view, 
stands  a  plain  building  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  of  the  mountain. 

AccordiDg  to  the  legend,  a8  Nichiren 
was  one  day  preaching  in  the  open  air  at 
Minobu,  a  beautiful  woman  suddenly 
made  her  appearance,  and  greatly  excited 
the  curiosity  of  his  auditors.  On  Nichi- 
ren  bidding  her  assume  her  true  form, 
she  explained  that  she  dwelt  among  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  that  seated 
on  one  of  the  eight  points  of  the  compass, 
she  dispensed  blessings  to  the  other 
seven.  She  then  begged  for  water,  which 
was  given  to  her  in  a  vase,  and  at  once 
the  beautiful  woman  was  transformed 
into  a  serpent  twenty  feet  long,  covered 
with  golden  scales  and  armed  with  iron 
teeth.  A  terrible  blast  swept  down  from, 
the  mountains,  and  she  disappeared  in  a 
whirlwind  towards  the  x>oint  of  the  ^com- 
pass indicated.  The  words  "  seven  points* 
of-the-compass'*  {shichi-men)  also  mean 
"  seven  faces ; "  and  by  an  equivoque  the 
I>opular  belief  has  arisen  that  a  serpent 
with  seven  heads  had  appeared  to  the 
saint,  whom  he  deified  under  the  name 
of  Shichi-men  Daimyojin.  Buddhist 
wrIteTB  identify  her  with  Srimah&d§va, 
the  god  of  lucky  omen,  another  name  for 
iAe  mnda  god  Siya. 


Game  is  plentiful  on  the  hills 
surrounding  Minobu.  Deer  and 
bears  are  occasionally  seen.  Shoot- 
ing, however,  is  strictly  prohibited, 
as  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Buddhist  faith. 

From  Minobu,  and  even  from 
Eajika-zawa,  a  road  mostly  by  the 
river  bank  practicable  for  jinriM- 
shas  may  be  availed  of  in  case  of 
flood.  It  passes  through  Nambu 
{Inn,  Nii-ya)  and  Manmwa,  and 
reaches  the  T5kaidd  Bailway  at 
Iwabuchi  (p.  230).  The  distance 
from  Minobu  to  Nambu  is  3  ri, 
thence  on  to  the  Tdkaido  10  riy 
making  13  ri  in'all. 

Another  way  from  |;Minobu  to  the 
Tdkaido,  also  13  ri  and  feasible  for 
jinnMshas,  leads  via  Nambu,  Shi- 
shihara,  and  Ojima,  over  the  Hira- 
yama-toge  to  Okitsu,  two  stations 
further  west. 

5. — Feom  Kofu  to  Lake  Suwa. 


Distance 
from  Kofu. 

Names  of  Stations. 

2!    -m. 

81 
15i 
23| 

32} 
37^ 
41i 

63i 

KOFU 

Ryu5 

Nirazaki 

Hinobaru 

Kobuchi-zawa 

Fujimi 

Aoyagi 

Chino 

KAMI-8U  WA 

SHTMO-SUWA 

(Shiojiri  Jet.) 

This  railway  is  a  continuation  of  the 
line  from  TSkyO,  described  on  pp.  279-SO. 
Though  the  section  scheduled  above 
traverses  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
regions  in  the  country,  a  route  which 
necessitated  comparatively  little  tunnel- 
ling was  adopted  by  following  the  low 
hilki  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kamanaehi- 
gawa  until  these  merge  into  the  gentle 
slopes  of  Yatsu-ga-take.  and  the  water- 
shed is  reached  at  a  height  of  3.136  ft. 
Thence  it  drops  into  the  less  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Miyagawa,  through  which 
ran  the  old  Kdihu  Kaidd»  or  main  road 
between  the  provinceB  of  KOehA  and 
Shinehil. 
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The  Shiogawa,  an  affluent  of  the 
Fujikawa,  is  crossed  just  before 
entering 

Nirazaki  (/nn,  Ebisu-ya), 
whence  the  line  begins  to  climb  the 
hills.  At  various  points  splendid 
views  are  obtained  1.  of  the  lofty 
range  of  which  H6-6-zan  and  the 
EdiSiu  Koma-ga-take  are  the  princi- 
pal features, — the  former  recognis- 
able by  a  knob  at  the  top,  the  latter 
higher  and  more  pointed,  both  of 
them  grand  jagged  masses  of 
granite.  Further  on,  Yatsu-ga-take 
appears  to  the  r.,  while  on  looking 
back,  Fuji  towers  in  the  sky. 
From  Hindbaru  station  [InUy 
Nishio-kwan),  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  precipitous  rocky  mass  1.  is  seen 
to  rare  advantage,  with  Eimpu-zan 
and  other  high  mountains  away  to 
Ube  N.E.  The  vill.  of  Dairgor-hara 
{Inn^  Take-ya),  whence  the  ascent 
of  Koma-ga-take  can  best  be  made 
(p.  293),  lies  1  ri  15  cho  from  this 
station.  Thehamletof  Yamataka,  18 
chJo  from  Hinobaru,  boasts  the  oldest 
and  largest  cherry-tree  in  Japan.  So 
far  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Eama- 
nashi-gawa  lies  mostly  out  of  sight ; 
but  glimpses  are  obtained  of  its 
affluent,  the  Nigori-gawa,  whose 
dazzlingly  white  bed  is  formed  of 
granite  dust  washed  down  from 
Koma-ga-take.  The  other  rivers 
hereabouts  show  the  same  character- 
istic, but  not  so  strongly.  One  of 
the  peaks  of  Shirane  now  looms 
above  the  nearer  range  between 
Ho-d-zan  and  Koma-ga-take.  At 
Kobuchi-zavxi  {Inny  Kami-ya),  the 
line  skirts  the  lower  slopes  of 
Yatsu-ga-take,  and  at  Fujimi  (Imiy 
Qfujimi-kwan)  attains  its  highest 
elevation.  Chino  {Inn,  Wata-ya)  is 
noted  for  kanteriy — a  kind  of  jel- 
ly. On  approaching  Lake  Suwa, 
the  mountains  on  the  borders  of 
Hida  come  into  view,  the  most 
conspicuous  summits  being  Hod^a 
and  Yari-ga-take.  The  lofty  moun- 
tain in  the  distance  to  the  1.  of  the 
lake  is  the  Shinshtl  Koma-ga-take. 
Obsarve  the  nvmeioaa  tdny  'wind- 


mills in  the  rice-fields,  employed  to 
pump  up  water. 

Eami-Suwa  [Inns,  Nuno-han, 
Suwa  Hotel,  Botan-ya,  each  with 
private  hot  spring)  is  a  busy  town 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

This  lake,  almost  circular  in  form,  is 
said  to  be  35  ft.  deep,  but  is  slowly  filling 
up.  Its  present  diameter  is  about  2^ 
miles,  its  height  above  the  sea,  2,660  ft. 
It  freezes  over  most  winters  so  solidly 
that  heavily  laden  pack-horses  can  cross 
it;  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  ven- 
ture upon  the  ice  until  it  has  cracked 
across,  believing  this  t-o  be  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Some  attribute  the  cracking  to 
the  foxes.  The  fishermen  make  holes  in 
the  ice  through  which  they  insert  their 
nets  and  manage  to  take  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fish,  especially  carp.  The 
hike  has  become  a  skating  resort  since 
1906.— From  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Suwa 
issues  the  Tenryfi-gawa,  which  flows  into 
the  sea  near  Uamamatsu  on  the  Tdkaidd. 

About  IJ  ri  to  the  S.E.  stands  the 
Ichi  no  Miya,  or  chief  Shinto  temple 
of  the  province  of  Shinshu,  which 
contains  some  excellent  wood- 
carvings.  The  annual  festival  is 
held  on  the  15th  April,  when  the 
inns  are   apt  to  be  overcrowded. 

The  small  temple  of  Tenaga  Jlnja, 
just  above  the  main  street,  com- 
mands a  fine  panorama  of  the  lake 
and  of  the  villages  around  its 
shores.  But  a  still  wider  prospect, 
embracing  most  of  the  mountains 
already  mentioned,  can  be  gained 
on  the  way  up  to  Karasawd-dera^ 
a  temple  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  top  of  one  of  me  small  valleys 
N.E.  of  the  town  amongst  rocks 
and  pines  and  flowering  trees. 
The  climb  will  take  45  min.  The 
main  temple,  dating  from  the  16th 
century,  contains  the  funeral  tab- 
lets of  local  worthies.  Perched 
above  it  is  a  shrine  to  Kwannon, 
cut  out  of  the  rooky  cliff,  and  con- 
taining tiny  images  of  that  deity. 

For  an  excursion  on  the  lake,  one 
might  take  boat  to  Osaka,  on  the 
S.W.  shore,  IJ  hr.,  where  there  is 
another  temple  to  Kwannon. 

1        TV\ft    '^H'ft    TIQSR    ^SEflXs^   "Csv^  ^^. 

\  shore  ol\5clfe^B^'b\Si 
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Boute  31. —  Ways  to  and  from  Kofu. 


Shimo-Suwa  {Innsy  *Kiky6-ya ; 
*Kame-ya,  both  with  private 
springs).  This  place  is  noted  for 
its  hot  springs,  the  principal  of 
which,  called  Wata-no-yu,  has  a 
temperature  of  113°.9  F.  Of  the 
two  other  principal  sources  in  the 
town,  one  called  Ko-yu,  which  con- 
tains alum,  has  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  145°.4;  the  other,  called 
Tanga-yUy  has  a  temperature  of 
114°.8. 

Two  great  Shinto  shrines,  called 
respectively  Aki-no-Miya  (Autumn 
Temple)  and  Haru-no-Miya  (Spring 
Temple), — the  former  situated  near 
the  inns,  the  latter  on  the  W. 
outskirts,  8  cfm  distant, — have  long 
been  celebrated,  but  are  now  much 
decayed.  The  wings  on  each  side 
of  the  AM-no-Miya  contain  some 
curious  ex-votos. 


These  shrises  derive  their  appellations 
from  the  fact  that  the  divinities  there 
worshipped  are  believed  to  change  their 
abode  from  one  to  the  other  according  to 
the  season,  moving  into  the  Haru-no- 
Miya  on  the  Ist  February,  and  into  the 
Aki-no-Miya  on  the  Ist  August,  on  each 
of  which  occasions  a  procession  takes 
place.  The  god  and  goddess  worshipped 
are  named  respectively  Take-mina-gata- 
tome-no-Mikoto  and  Mai-no-yasaka-tome- 
no-Mikoto. 


The  silk  industry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  developed,  of  late 
years,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  most 
of  the  filatures  clustering  about  the 
next  station  Akaya^  where  the 
Tenryti-gawa,  flowing  from  the  lake, 
supplies  the  necessary  motive 
power.  From  5,000  to  6,000  per- 
sons, mostly  girls  and  women,  are 
employed  there  alone.  Quinces, 
which  ripen  in  October,  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  Wild  cats 
with  long  tails  inhabit  this  district, 
noticeably  different  from  the  short- 
tailed  cat  of  £.  Japan. 

The  railway  from  Suwa  runs 
west  for  19J  m.  further  along  the 
old  Nakasendo  (but  avoiding  the 
ShJoJin  Pass)  to  Shiojiri  Jet.  (see  p. 


6. — Fbom  Kofu  oveb  the  Misaea- 
toge  to  yoshida  and  gotemba. 

Itinerairy. 

KOFU  to :—               Bi  Cho  M. 

Isawa 1    23  4 

Kami  Eurogoma  ...  2      8  5 J 

TonoM  1    26  4| 

Kawaguchi    2    10  5j 

Funatsu 18  3 

YOSHIDA 1      1  2J 

Total  10      4    24} 

whence  tram  to  Gotemba  (see  pt 
169). 

Time  required,  2  days,  stopping 
at  Ydshida  the  first  night.  Yoko- 
hama may  easily  be  reached  by 
train  from  Gotemba  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day;  or  else  good 
walkers  might  cross  over  the 
Otome-tdge  to  Miyanoshita. 

Jinrikishas  should  be  taken  to 
Tonoki-Shinden,  whence  walk.  At 
Isaica  the  road  turns  off  to  the  r., 
and  soon  follows  up  a  narrow 
valley.  From  Kami  Kurogoma  it 
rises  rapidly  to  Tbnoki^  3,200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  then  ascends  for 
about  1  hr.  through  the  forest  to 
the  summit  of  the  Misaka-tdg€y 
which  is  5,120  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  view  of  Fuji  from  this 
point,  as  it  rises  from  Lake  Kawa- 
guchi, is  justly  celebrated.  Below 
is  the  vill.  of  Kawaguchi;  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  are  Funatsu 
and  Kodachi;  further  S.  is  Lake 
Yamanaka.  The  prospect  looking 
back  towards  the  N.  and  W.  includes 
Kimpu-zan,  Yatsu-ga-take,  Koma- 
ga-take,  Jiz5-dake,  and  in  the  plain 
below,  the  vill.  of  Isawa.  It  is  1  hr. 
descent  down  the  bare  hillside  to 
Katjoaguchi,  a  poor  vill.  lying  near 
the  lake.  Boats  can  be  procured 
from  here  to  Funatsu^  (about  }  hx.), 
or  else  one  may  follow  the  road 
skirting  the  lake.  From  Funatsu 
to  Yoshida,  and  on  to  Subashiri 
and  Gotemba  the  road  traverses  the 
moox  wbioii  toim&  ih.e  boAe  of  Fuji 


Ascent  of  Taieshina  and  Yatsu-gortake. 
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. — Feom  Kabuizawa  to  Kopu  by 
THE  Hibasawa-Daimon-t5ge. 

Train  to  Miyoda  in  J  hr.,  whence 
by  the  following  Itinerary : — 

MIYODA  to  :—           Bi  Cho  M. 

Iwamnrata 2  23  6} 

Usnda 2  16  6 

Takano-machi 1  6  2| 

Toyosato    :.  2  7  5j 

Umijiri  1  21  4 

Umi-no-kuchi  1  10  3 

Hirasawa  3  7  7| 

Tsugane    3  14  Sj 

Wakamiko    1  30  4| 

Hinobam  26  If 

Total 20    16    50 


whence  rail  to  Kofu  in  li  hr. 

This  route  is  not  recommended, 
except  to  those  bent  on  mountain 
climbing.  Exclusive  of  such 
climbing,  the  journey  will  occupy 
2  days,  hasha  being  available 
between  Miyoda  and  Umijiri.  The 
rest  must  be  done  on  foot.  The 
best  accommodation  is  at  Vmirno- 
Kuchi  (Kaijo-kwan),  and  at  Hino- 
haru  station  (Nishio-kwan).  The 
scenery  is  mediocre,  though  the 
Chikuma-gawa  whose  upper  course 
is  followed  for  many  miles,  has 
some  fine  cliffs.  The  actual  pass 
is  an  easy  climb.  Its  name  of 
Hirasawa-Daimon-toge  serves  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Daimon- 
toge  further  west. 

The  hamlet  of  Hata,  near  Takano- 
machi,  is  the  best  place  from  which 
to  ascend  Tateshina-yama.  This 
expedition  requires  the  whole  of  a 
long  day,  but  the  climber  is  reward- 
ed by  an  extensive  view. 

From  Umijiri,  at  the  end  of  the 
Iwasaki  gorge,  one  may  go  up  to 
the  Honzawa  baths  (3  ri)j  situated 
at  a  height  of  3,200  ft.  above 
Umijiri.  The  summit  of  the  Hon- 
zawa pass,  some  40  min.  walk 
beyond  the  Honzawa  baths,  is  7,400 
ft.  above  the  sea. 

pt  is  possible  to  visit  Mitake  (p. 


280)  by  leaving  the  main 
road  a  little  beyond  Vmi-no- 
kuchi  and  going  to  Hara  (2  J  ri), 
where  there  is  a  small  inn. 
Thence  a  mountain  path  leads 
through  the  hamlets  of  KurO" 
mori  and  Ilinataf  and  over  the 
O-toge  to  Mitake  (11  ri).  The 
accommodation  between  Hara 
and  Mitake  is  very  poor,  but 
the  route  affords  some  fine 
views.    A  guide  is  needed.] 

Honzawa  (fair  inn)  makes  the 
best  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
the  three  peaks,  Mikahurij  Yoko-o- 
dake,  and  Akadake,  known  under  the 
collective  name  of  Tatsu-ga-take. 
The  expedition  there  and  back 
takes  a  day.  Leaving  Honzawa, 
one  first  walks  up  to  the  top  of  the 
pass  just  mentioned,  whence  it  is 
an  easy  cHmb  southwards  of  J  hr. 
to  the  summit  of  Mikaburi-yama. 
From  here  the  way  leads  up  and 
down  for  about  4  hrs.,  via  the  sharp 
broken  ridge  of  Toko-0-dake,  to 
the  highest  summit,  Akadake 
(9,150  ft.)  A  steady  head  is  neces- 
sary in  some  places.  Alpine  plants 
abound.  The  view  includes  the 
whole  of  the  Hida-Shinshti  range, 
amongst  which  Yari-ga-take  is  con- 
spicuous to  the  N.W.,  Fuji  is  seen 
towering  aloft  S.  by  E.,  the  K5shG 
Koma-ga-take  S.W.  by  S.,  Shirane 
a  little  to  its  S.,  H6-6-zan  S.S.W., 
distinguished  by  the  monumental 
pile  of  rocks  at  its  summit,  and 
Kimpu-zan  S.E.  by  E. 

An  alternative,  on  leaving  Hon- 
zawa, for  those  bound  for  Lake 
Suwa  is  to  go  down  to  China  (see 
p.  287)  on  the  railway, — a  pleasant 
walk  of  about  6i  ri. 


\ 
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Route  82. — VaUey  of  the  HayaJcawa. 


KOUTE  32. 


YiliLEY  OF  THE  HaYAKAWA. 

Itinerary. 

MINOBU  to :—          Ri  Cho  M. 

Akasawa  ...^ 3  —  1\ 

Goka-mura 2}  —  6 

Kyo-ga-shima 2  —  5 

Hayj^wa  1  —  2^ 

Shimo  Ynjima    ...  3 J  —  Sj 

Narada 2  —  5 

A-shiyasu 5  —  12J 

Arino    2  —  5 

D5do    15  1 

Midai   10  f 

KOFU 2  —  5 

Total    23  25  58 


These  distances  are  approximate. 

An  alternative  plan,  for  those 
starting  from  Shoji,  is  to  go  down 
the  Fujikawa  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of 
Itami  (fair  inn),  near  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Hayakawa, 
and  join  the  above  itinerary  near 
Goka-mura,  Zl^ri  from  Itomi. 

This  route  is  a  very  rough  one; 
for  though  so  close  to  civilisation, 
the  country  through  which  it  leads 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  great  moun- 
tain mass  dividing  Eoshu  from 
Shinshu  and  Suruga,  and  both  the 
people  and  the  roods  are  in  much 
the  same  state  as  they  were  in 
earlier  centuries,  before  railways 
were  known  or  foreigners  heard  of. 
The  journey  can  only  be  accomplish- 
ed on  foot,  and  one  should  travel 
as  lightly  as  jxDssible,  for  all  bag- 
gage has  to  be  carried  by  coolies, 
who  are  often  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  traveller  will  meet  with  no 
regular  inns,  except  one  at  Hdmura ; 
but  the  officials  and  headmen  of  the 
various  hamlets  will  provide  the  best 
accommodation  their  places  afford. 
It  is  ix)ssible  to  combine  with  this 
trip  the  ascent  of  the  Eoshu  Shirane- 
san  and  other  lofty  peaks,  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  route. 


At  Akasawa  the  path  strikes  r., 
in  order  to*  enter  the  mUey  of  the 
Hayakawa,  which  it  does  near  (kh 
ka-^mura.  A  short  way  beyond  this, 
it  descends  to  a  pretty  valley  near 
the  hamlet  of  Shio-no-ue,  where  the 
scenery  is  particularly  striking.  To 
the  1.  rises  Shichimen-zan,  thickly 
wooded  and  seen  to  much  better 
advantage  here  than  from  Minobu 
Directly  opposite  is  the  bold  round 
summit  of  Amebata-yama,  also 
called  Zaru-ga-take,  through  the 
deep  ravine  to  the  1.  of  which  flows 
the  Amebata-gawa.  Below  is  seen 
the  Hayakawa  winding  down  the 
valley  on  the  r.,  and  forming  an 
almost  complete  circle  as  it  bends 
round  a  low  wooded  promontory, 
which  from  this  point  has  the 
appearance  of  an  island.  The  path 
now  descends  over  a  rough  water- 
course to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
ascends  the  1.  bank  to  Kyo-gor 
shima.  Eight  cho  further  on,  it 
crosses  the  stream  on  a  tsuHrbashi, 
or  "  hanging  bridge,"  to  the  hamlet 
of  Hdmura  (Inn,  Hoshimi-ya),  in 
whose  neighbourhood  a  gold  mine 
is  worked. 

For  a  description  of  the  tsuri-hashi  of 
the  xDonntain  diatrictB  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Japan,  see  p.  283-i.  Another 
primitive  kind  of  bridge,  called  mannen- 
bashi,  has  sometimes  to  be  crossed  on  this 
route.  It  consists  of  a  long  piece  of 
timber,  which  is  simply  tied  at  the  end 
to  projecting  supports,  such  as  are  used 
in  the  hanging  bridge.  The  span  is  not 
BO  great  as  that  of  the  tsuri-hctshi;  but 
the  narrowness  of  the  roadway,  and  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  project- 
ing beams  are  supported,  give  the  travel- 
ler an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  insecuri- 
ty. The  Japanese  name  is  a  hyperbole 
signifying  "  Bridge  of  a  Myriad  Years.'' 

Beyond  Homura,  the  path  leads 
over  one  of  the  lower  spurs  of 
Daikoku-yama,  and  follows  the 
steep  side  of  the  valley  high  above 
the  stream.  After  passing  the 
hamlet  of  Nishi-no-miya,  the  river 
is  recrossed  to 

Hayakawa.  Decent  quarters 
may  be  obtained  1  mile  farther  on 
at  IJie  house  of  the  Soncho  (Mayor) 
oi  Hisoto,  V3[i<&  ^^^SoifiA  -^nSi^^aa"  of 
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which  Hayakawa  is  one.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  neighbonrhood,  while 
plantations  of  the  paper-tree  and  of 
tobacco  line  this  part  of  the  Talley. 
Higher  up,  beyond  the  hamlet  of 
Arakura,  the  scenery  is  charming. 
The  river  dashes  along  through  a 
fine  rocky  glen,  and  is  spanned  by 
one  of  the  mcmnen-hashi  at  a  highly 
picturesque  spot.  After  crossing 
this  bridge,  the  road  divides.  The 
route  to  Narada  turns  to  the  r.,  and 
ascends  a  very  steep  hill  for  about . 
1  riy  winds  round  its  upper  slope, 
and  descends  again  to  the  river 
through  wild  and  rugged  scenery, 
before  reaching  the  hamlet  of  Shimo 
Yujima.  About  40  cko  on,  and  a 
little  way  up  the  ravine  to  the  r., 
lies  the  hot  spring  of  Kami  Yujima 
(fair  accommodation). 

Narada  (accommodation  at  a 
Buddhist  temple),  the  last  inhabited 
place  in  the  valley,  consists  of 
but  a  few  households.  All  the  in- 
habitants bear  the  same  surname, 
and  seldom  marry  outside  the 
limits  of  their  own  village.  They 
are  a  primitive  folk  of  a  peculiar 
type  of  countenance,  who  wear  in 
summer  a  loose  hempen  dress,  and 
deer  and  bear-skins  in  the  winter. 
Their  dialect  is  peculiar.  Narada 
boasts  "Seven  Wonders"  (Nana 
Fushigi),  amongst  which  are  enu- 
merated a  bracMsh  pool,  the  waters 
of  which  are  said  to  have  the  pro- 
perty of  dyeing  black  any  article  of 
clothing  left  to  steep  in  them  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  a  reed  whose 
leaves  grow  only  on  one  side  of  the 
stem.  More  interesting  to  the 
pedestrian  than  these  village 
wonders  will  be  the  ascent  of 
Shirane-san,  for  which  see  next 
page. 

The  ordinary  path  from  Narada 
to  Ashiyasu  winds  up  and  down  a 
succession  of  forest  slopes,  whose 
thick  foliage  almost  entirely  shuts 
out  all  view.  Now  and  then, 
however,  glimpses  are  caught  of 
Shirane-san  and  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Aiakawa  and  Norokawa.  I  ^x- 
ther  on  the  path  diyidejEf, — j,  to  Eotu 


via  Hira-bayashi,  1.  to  Kofu  via 
Ashiyasu.  The  traveller  is  recom- 
mended to  take  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  wild  scenery.  A 
portion  of  the  way  lies  down  a 
precipitous  rocky  ravine  known  as 
the  Ide-zawa,  where  the  gorge  is 
in  many  places  so  narrow  that  its 
perpenicular  sides  seem  almost  to 
meet  overhead.  The  path,  after 
crossing  the  Narada-tdge  (5,120  ft.), 
descends  by  the  side  of  a  torrent, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  it  on 
trunks  of  trees,  and  being  carried 
over  clefts  and  landslips  on  bridges 
of  primitive  construction. 

Ashiyasu,  which  stands  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Midai-gawa,  consists  of 
five  hamlets  named  Eutsuzawa  (the 
highest  up  the  valley),  Ozori,  Kozori, 
Furu-yashiki,  and  Arakura  lower 
down.  Those  who  contemplate 
mEJdng  the  ascent  of  Ho-o-zan  or 
of  Kaigane  should  stay  at  Kozori 


ROUTE  33. 


The  Mountains  betwbien  the  Pdji- 
eawa  and  the  tenbytj-oawa. 

1.  SHIBANE-SAN  (NODOM,  AI-NO-TAKB, 
kaigane).  2.  HO-O-ZAN.  3.  THE 
KOMA-OA-TAKE  OP  k6shO.  4.  AKA- 
ISHt-SAN. 

The  great  mountain  mass  to  the 
W.  of  K5fu,  lying  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Fujikawa,  Oigawa, 
and  Tenryii-gawa,  is  only  second  in 
orographical  importance  to  the 
Etchti-Hida  mountains  described  in 
Boute  30.  Climbing  in  this  range 
involves  no  little  hardship,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  \safcsa5)»5dcs^vv 
to  th.ft  pxeN\0"v\a  TcroXi^k,  "nrSSo.  ^«SsNs2a. 
the   gteatet  ^tJ<.  cS.  "ecS^  ^^^"^  :^^ 
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biit      experienced    .  motintaineers 
should  attempt  it. 

1. — Shirane-san  (KoshiJ  Shtrane). 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  when 
arranging  with  peasant-guides  and 
hunters,  let  it  be  understood  that 
Shirane-san  is  not  one  individual 
peak,  but  a  general  name  for  the 
northern  and  more  elevated  portion 
of  the  range  of  which  Nodori-san, 
Ai-no-take,  and  Kaigane  are  the 
chief  peaks. 

Narada  (p.  291)  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent,  —  not  that 
there  is  any  regularly  marked  path 
thence  to  the  tjpp  of  the  range,  but 
that  guides  are  there  procurable 
who  know  the  way  up,  and  will 
carry  whatever  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  provisions  and  bedding. 
Those  who  purpose  to  ascend  all  of 
Shirane's  peaks  must  be  prepared 
to  sleep  out  three  nights,  and,  tak- 
ing Nodori-san  first,  to  cross  on  the 
fourth  day  from  the  base  ef  Kaigane 
to  the  vill.  of  Ashiyasu.  Nodori 
and  Ai-no-take  involve  sleeping  out 
two  nights  and  descending  on  the 
third  day, — likewise  to  Ashiyasu. 
There  is  a  hut  at  the  E.  base  of 
Kaigane,  but  none  on  the  top  of 
the  range.  Ai-no-take  cannot  be 
ascended  direct  from  Narada; 
Nodori  must  first  be  climbed,  and 
the  track  followed  thence  along  the 
ridge. 

From  Narada  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  is  a  stiff  climb  of  9  hrs.,  fre- 
quent rests  being  needed  by  the 
guides  who  carry  the  baggage.  The 
height  is  8,400  ft.  above  the  sea,  or 
5,900  ft.  above  Narada,  and  snow 
often  lies  there  as  late  as  July. 
Once  on  the  ridge,  the  rest  of  the 
ascent  is  easy.  In  2  hrs.  the  first 
peak,  nameless  on  the  maps,  is 
reached.  Half  an  hour  more  brings 
us  to  the  top  of  Nodori,  9,970  ft., 
which  commands  much  the  same 
view  as  the  previous  summit,  with 
the  addition  of  Ai-no-take  and 
Kaigane,  the  latter  of  which  now 
egwes  in  si^bt  for  the  $ist  time. 


From  the  summit  of  Nodori  to 
that  of  Ai-no-take  (10,260  ft.) 
takes  2  hrs.  The  top  consists  of 
bare  rock ;  but  a  little  below,  every 
sheltered  nook  has  a  pateh  of  grass, 
gay  with  the  flowers  that  inhabit 
higher  altitudes.  Ten  min.  below 
the  summit  on  the  £.  side,  is  an 
excellent  camping-place.  The  view 
from  the  highest  point  includes : 
Koma-ga-take  a  little  to  the  E.  of  N., 
Kaigane  N.N.E.,  Yatsu-ga-take  just 
on  the  E.  of  Kaigane;  Kimpu-zan 
N.E.  by  E.,  and  Senj6-ga-take,  a 
conical  mountain  on  the  1.  of  the 
Norokawa,  N.  W.  The  source  of 
this  stream  is  perceived  far  down 
on  the  N.W.  flank  of  Ai-no-take. 
In  the  far  distance  N.  E.  the 
Nikko  Shirane  can  be  descried. 
Towards  the  S.  and  beyond  Nodori- 
san,  a  long  range  of  mountains  is 
seen  stretching  down  the  frontier  of 
Koshu,  and  getting  gradually  lower 
as  it  approaches  Minobu.  Fuji 
rises  between  S.E.  and  E.S.E., 
while  H6-6-zan  and  Jiz6-ga-take  on 
the  one  side,  and  Ontake,  Norikura, 
and  Yari-ga-take  stand  up  perfectly 
clear  on  the  other.  The  descent 
from  Ai-no-take  to  Ashiyasu  is 
fatiguing  as  far  as  a  stream  some 
4,200  ft.  above  sea-level.  This 
stream  is  the  Arakawa,  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hayakawa.  If  the 
day  is  too  far  spent  to  allow  of 
Ashiyasu  being  reached  before 
nightfall,  one  may  sleep  at  some 
wood-cutters'  huts,  IJ  hr.  before 
getting  to  that  village. 

Kaig^ane  (10,335  ft.)  can  best  be 
ascended  from  Ashiyasu,  where  good 
accommodation  and  hunters  to  act 
as  guides  can  be  obtained  at  the 
house  of  Natori  Un-ichi,  the  soncho 
of  Kozori.  A  steep  scramble 
of  5  hrs.  takes  one  to  the  top  of 
the  Tbuetate-toge  (7,100  ft.),  near 
which  the  route  to  H6-6-zan 
diverges  to  the  right,  and  a  still 
rougher  descent  of  3  hrs.  more  into 
the  bed  of  the  Norokawa.  From 
here  the  river  bed  or  bank  is  follow- 
ed foT  3  hours  to  a  woodcutters* 
t  Bhelteif  caUeA.  IRrokxiwia  Kor^  ^V*«k 
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to  the  E.  base  of  Eaigane,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  clear  mountain 
torrent.    Trout  are  abundant. 

The  actual  ascent  of  Eaigane 
begins  after  fording  the  Norokawa, 
and  involves  extremely  rough  work. 
For  4  or  5  hrs.  a  way  is  forced 
through  the  forest  up  a  buttress  at 
a  steep  angle  over  broken  ground, 
often  covered  with  fallen  trees,  until 
on  reaching  the  N.  ridge  of  the 
mountain  we  turn  to  the  S.,  and 
after  a  climb  of  1}  or  2  hrs.  along  a 
narrow  rocky  arete  we  gain  the 
summit.  The  view  is  magnificent, 
especially  of  the  granite  peaks  of  the 
K5shu  Koma-ga-take  range  E.,  and 
of  the  Hida-Shinshu  peaks  to  the  N. 
W.  A  great  variety  of  Alpi  ne  plants 
flourish  on  the  summit  ridge,  and 
tame  ptarmigan  abound. 

[On  returning  to  the  shelter  at 
the  foot  of  Kaigane,  there  is  a 
choice  of  routes.  Ashiyasu 
may  be  regained  either  by  the 
way  just  described,  or  directly 
down  the  bed  of  the  Norokawa 
and  its  tributary,  the  Midai- 
gawa.  Or  else  the  same  vaUey 
may  be  ascended  northwards  to 
a  saddle  west  of  Koma-ga-take, 
whence  Takatd  in  Shinshu  may 
be  reached.  Some  rude  huts, 
resorted  to  by  wood-cutters, 
afford  the  only  shelter ;  but  the 
walk  is  very  fine.] 


2. — ^H6-6zAN. 

The  ascent  of  Ho-o-zan  (9,554 
ft.),  like  that  of  Kaigane,  is  best 
made  from  Ashiyasu,  the  routes 
coinciding  for  the  first  4  hrs.,  as  far 
as  the  Tsuetake-toge  (see  p.  291). 
The  climber  should  spend  the  night 
at  the  woodcutters'  huts  at  Omuro, 
some  2  hrs.  beyond  and  above  this 
tbge^  where  shelter  and  water  are  to 
be  found.  From  Omuro  a  scramble 
of  40  min.  lands  one  on  the  main 
ridge  at  a  point  called  Suna-harai  or 
Kento-ga-take,  whence  the  way 
leads  along  the  ridge  commanding 
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magnificent  views  on  either  hand. 
From  Suna-harai  to  Jizo-dake,  the 
main  point  of  the  ridge,  marked  by 
a  surveying  station,  it  is  an  easy 
walk  of  about  J  hr.,  a  descent  down 
broken  slopes  and  through  a  wood 
leading  to  a  saddle  from  which  rises 
the  imposing  peak  of  H5-6-zan. 
This  consists  of  two  gigantic  col- 
umns of  granite  which  lean  against 
each  other  so  as  to  form  an  obelisk 
some  60  ft.  in  height,  springing 
from  a  steep  and  broken  pedestal 
150  ft.  above  the  Saddle.  To  the 
base  of  the  actual  peak  is  a  hard 
scramble.  The  peak  itself  was  first 
scaled  with  the  help  of  a  rope  by 
the  Eev.  Walter  Weston  in  190i. 
The  view  is  singularly  striking, 
seen  as  it  is  from  a  little  platform 
on  an  isolated  pinnacle  5  or  6  ft. 
square,  surrounded  by  most  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  Central  Japan. 
The  chief  features  are :  Fuji  to  the 
S.E.,  Koma-ga-take  and  Senj5-ga- 
take  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  great 
triple  summits  of  Shirane-san  to  the 
W.  and  S.W. 


3. — The  Koma-ga-take  of  Kosnft. 

The  vill.  of  Dai-ga-haray  1  ri  15 
chb  from  Hinobaru  station  (p.  287), 
affords  the  best  starting-point  for 
this  grand  mountain,  9,843  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  distance  to  the  top 
is  called  7  riy  and  will  require  9  hrs., 
includiE^  halts.  The  best  plan  is 
to  spend  a  night  in  the  Murodb  hut 
at  the  foot  of  some  cliffs  called  Byo- 
bu-iwa,  5  or  6  hrs.  walk  from  Dai-ga- 
hara,  whence  it  is  a  steep  but  varied 
climb  of  about  2  hrs.  more  to  the 
summit. 

After  leaving  Dai-ga-hara,  the 
way  leads  across  a  nearly  level 
stretch  of  forest  for  1  hr.  to  the 
shrine  of  Mae-miya,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Ojira-gawa,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  small  bridge  where  the  actual 
ascent  commences.  Most  of  the 
way  to  Uma-dome,  nearly  1\  vv^  ^s» 
very  atee^\  \sv\5t  >0ajb  Vot^eK.  ^Sss^ 
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continues  for  about  1  H  to  the  hnt 
at  Bj^ni-iiBU,  and  on  to  a  spot 
called  iSftfcAyo,  whem  pilgrima 
sometilueB  bivouac,  there  being 
water  near  by.  It  ia  so  narrow  in 
places  that  chains  and  a  ladder  are 
fixed  to  the  rooks  to  help  climbers 
up.  The  final  l.SDD  ft.  aie  less 
Bteep.  The  magnificont  view  em- 
braces all  the  loftiest  peaks  in 
Central  Japan- 
It  is  possible  to  descend  Eoma' 
ga-take  On  the  Shinshn  side  to  Taka- 
16  (see  below) ;  but  the  way  down  is 
extremely  rough  and  will  take  a 
good  cUmber  about  10  hrs..  includ' 
ing  halts,  to  KuTokawa,  the  first 
Till,  where  accommodation  is  likely 
to  be  found,  although  at  Todni  (1} 
hr.  short  of  it)  there  Hre  several 
cottages  known  to  hunters  by  the 
oolleclive  name  of  Sen-gfn-yado. 

Rhododendrons  grow  in  great 
qnantitiea  on  Eoma^^take.  Du- 
ring the  !att»r  part  of  July,  when 
the  trees,  which  attain  to  a  con- 
aiderable  size,  are  in  full  bloom, 
they  impart  a  charming  hue  to  the 


4.— AiAIBHI-BAN. 

This,  thoi^h  one  of  the  highest 
Xieaka  of  the  range  separating  the 
volleys  of  the  Tenrju  and  the  Oi- 
gawa,  is  httle  known,  becauae  not 
visible  from  any  of  the  ordinary 
lines  of  travel.  It  is  best  approach- 
ed from  Takato  {Inn,  Ik^njni-;a), 
an  important  town  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mabukawa,  an  afilnent 
of  the  Tenryii.  Takato  can  be 
reached  either  from  Aoyagi  station 
on  the  Kofu-Suwa  railway  (p.  286) 
from  which  village  it  is  a  pleasant 
walk  of  3  ri  8  c/io  to  Midogaiio  (Inn, 
Ech^o-ya),  and  then  3j  ri  more  to 
Takato ;  or  else  from  Ina  (p.  295).  2 
ri  23  cho.  From  Takato  the  rood 
leads  due  S.  up  the  vaUey  of  the 
Ifibukawa,  afiording  good  views  of 
the  W.  aide  of  Uie  Eoshtl  Eomo^^ 
take,  and  over  the  Jchinose-t^e 
(4,460  £t.)  to  Oma-taka 


stoCed  Uut  If  H  Diui  from  uiy  other  pluce 
DiBrrlea  tt  woman  baloDging  to  tblB  lum- 

and  JcAibn,  which  latter  is  recom- 
mended aa  a  halting-plaoe.  Tilings 
further  on,  where  one  may  atay,  ar« 
Okauxara,  Kantamwa,  and  the  warm 
BulfJiur  baths  of  Koshibu. 

The  actual  ascent  takes  11  hrs. 
from  Eoshibn,  being  an  arduous 
scramble,  during  the  first  part  of 
which  the  Koshibu-^awa  has  to  be 
orosaed  and  re-crossed  more  than  a 
Bcore  of  times.  This  is  followed  by 
a  hard  climb  of  2  hrs.  or  so  np  the 
sleep  tree-clad  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
Akaishi-san.  the  ascent  then  lead- 
ii^  over  bare  loose  rocks  of  n  red- 
dish colour  for  2  bra.  more  to  a 
point  where  it  is  necessary  to  torn 
and  go  straight  up  to  Oie  final 
arSte.  This  is  a  moderate  climb  of 
1  hr.,  and  another  hoar  ia  needed 
to  walk  np  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  peak  (10,145  ft.),  which  affords 
a  fine  view  of  most  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Central  Japan.  A 
night  has  to  be  spent  in  what  the 
honter-gnides  call  a  grand  cave,  but 
is  a  bare  shelter  between  two  rocks. 
Water  is  not  always  easily  found  on 
the  mountain  side,  Afaont  1  m. 
from  the  sommit  is  a  hollow,  where 
the  chmbei  who  wishes  to  see  the 
sunrise  m^ht  sleep. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Takato,  it 
might  he  possible  to  cross  over  into 
the  valley  of  the  Oigavra,  and  either 
descend  to  the  Tokaido,  or  strike 
the  bead-waters  of  the  Hayakawa 
across  another  roi^e  (aee  p.  290) ; 
but   the   country   la  rough  in  the 
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l^B  Bapidb  or  THE  TbhbyO-oawa. 

Theae  tapida,  the  finest  in  Japan, 
form  a  natural  roate  cODDeoting  the 
Nakaaendo  and  the  Tokaidfi, — the 
two  chief  highways  of  the  central 
portioa  of  Oie  Main  Island.  The 
villi^ta  where  one  embarks  is  called 
lokimata  [Inn,  Umenoya).  11  is 
reached  from  the  E.  by  traTelhng 
along  tlie  Nakaaendo  as  far  as  the 
towa  o£  Shimo-Sawa,  thence  to 
Matsnshima  on  itnoUier  importaint 
lughwfty  called  the  Ina  Kaido,  and 
along  Uiat  highway  to  lida  (Jnns. 
Sh^o-do,  Ryiiabi-kwan),  a  lai^e 
and  floniiehiiig  town,  formerly  t£e 
residence  of  a  Daimyo,  The  por- 
tioa of  the  Ina  Eaido  inclnded  in 
this  route  is  by  no  ineaca  lacking 
in  the  picturesque.  It  also  brings 
the  tTavoller  into  the  Ticinity  of 
the  ShinsM  Eoma-ga-take  (p.  2TI), 
which  nifty  be  ascended  from  Akao 
or  from  Ina. — Those  coming  from 
the  W.  along  the  Nakaaendo  may 
leave  that  highway  either  at  ATtima- 
bashi,  whence  5  ri  over  the  piotur- 
esqne  Ddaira-ioge  to  fidaira,  on  foot 
or  in  jinrikishaB  with  3  men ;  and 
3  ri  7  cfto  more  to  lidn,  by  good  jin- 
rildaha  road;  or  else  at  Skvgiri, 
whence  a  jinrikiaha  road  leads  to 
Maiswihima  aa  above, — 6  ri  15  cho 
(15i  m.). 

Itinerary. 

mnaasovfA.  to :—  Bi  cm  m. 

Mateusbima 0  13    lb 

Ina  (Sokashita) 3  2S 

Akao 3  2] 

lijima  1  35 

IIDA 6  13    15 

TQKIMATA. 2  15 


Total  .. 


7    58) 


The  best  accommodation  on  tlie 
way  to  Tokimata  is  at  Ina  (Inn, 
Tomi-ya),  and  at  Jkao  {Inn,  'Saka- 


ya).  The  whole  way  from  Shimo- 
Suwft  to  Tokimata  is  practioable  fw: 
jinrikishaa.  and  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  2  days;  but  the  oocaaional 
roughneaa  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
load  nacessitstes  the  I""""e  of  two 
jinrikiaha-men.  The  pass^e  by 
boat  from  Tokimata  down  to  the 
Tokaido  generally  occupies  13  hrs. 
Circumstances  may  reiider  a  break 
necessary.  In  tUe  case,  eitlwT 
Niahimcto  {Inn,  K6ji-ya),  or  FhOa- 
mata  lower  down,  will  do  for  a 
night's  halting-place.  The  total 
distance  traTclled  by  water  is 
estimated  at  36  H,  say  90  miles ; 
but  the  latt«r  portion  of  this  ia 
along  a  comparatively  sluggish  cur- 
rent. The  boat  does  not  take  the 
traveller  actually  to  the  Tokaido 
RaOway.  Whether  bound  up  ra 
down  the  line,  he  ahghta  at  Naka- 
no-macH,  lac  the  station  (A  Hatoa- 
matsu,  1  ri  28  cho  distant  (see  p. 
235).  Some,  however,  prefer  to  sv 
light  at  Eajima  higher  up  (about  5  H 
from  Homamatsu  by  jinrikiBha  or 
haska),  or  else  at  Ikeda  for  the  sta- 
tion oi  Naka-\za,mi,  or  to  go  on  to  the 
station  of  thnrtW^gaina ;  but  both 
these  being  small,  the  eipresa  doei 
not  stop  at  them,  and  the  only  trains 
which  do  atop  have  no  fintt-clnsa 

The  charge  for  a  boat  when  the 
river  is  in  a  normal  state  has  oscil- 
lated dnring  several  years  past 
between  40  and  50  uen,  the  justifi- 
cation of  this  h^n  price  leing 
that  fiom  10  to  12  days  are  re- 
quired to  tow  the  boat  up  stream 
^oin.  All  tiafSo  is  prohibited 
when  the  river  is  in  food.  Boats 
not  being  always  in  readiness,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  writ*  befrae- 
haud  (in  Japanese,  of  conrse)  to  the 
innkeeper  at  T<ddmata,  to  oider  one 
with  4  boatmen.  Travellers  are 
also  recommended  to  time  their 
inovementa  so  as  to  arrive  at  To- 
kimata on  the  afternoon  previous 
to  their  descent  of  the  rapids,  which 
will  enable  them  to  mek.'ft  %il  wt.- 


\  eaily.   It  m^-i,  iU!»-sfeV^SA».'«» 
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make  arrangements  through  the 
inn  at  lida.  A  necessary  stipula- 
tion is  that  the  boat  shall  take  one 
tfie  whole  way;  otherwise  the  men 
are  apt  to  shirk  the  last  part  of  the 
Toyage,  where  the  sluggish  stream 
makes  the  work  arduous,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  the  passengers 
land  en  route,  where  jinriMshas  may 
or  may  not  be  obtainable.  Omni- 
bus boats  descend  from  Tokimata, 
price  2  or  3  yen  per  head,  but  can- 
not always  be  counted  on.  One 
should  be  prepared  for  disappoint- 
ment in  the  event  of  continued  wet 
weather,  when  ttie  river  rises  con- 
siderably. Nothing  will  induce  the 
boatmen  to  undertake  the  journey 
if  the  water  is  above  a  certain 
height.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  alternative  road  over  the 
Odaira-togef  mentioned  on  p.  244, 
may  be  availed  of  to  rejoin  the 
Nakasendo.  The  traveller  will  then 
have  the  option  of  doing  that  pictur- 
esque route,  or  of  rejoining  the 
Tokaido  by  the  short  railway 
described  on  pp.  247-8. 

A  spare  hour  at  Tokimata  can  be 
pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  the 
picturesque  bridge  less  than  1  ri 
down  the  river,  at  the  spot  where 
the  rough-and-tumble  part  of  its 
course  begins. 

The  scenery  of  the  Tenryu-gawa 
is  impressive.  After  jwissing  the 
bridge  mentioned  above,  the  river 
enters  a  rocky  ravine;  and  from 
this  point  on  to  Nishinoto — a  pas- 
sage of  some  6i  hrs. — ^is  almost  one 
continued  series  of  rapids  and  races. 
Walled  in  between  mountains  that 
rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  from 
1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft.,  the  river  twists 
and  tears  along  their  rocky  base, 
carving  for  itself  a  channel  where 
there  seems  no  possible  outlet.  It 
is  in  such  places  that  the  skill  of  the 
boatmen  will  be  most  admired, 
where  the  boat,  which  looks  as  if  it 
must  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  another 
moment,  is  shot  round  the  corner, 
onlj  to  be  whirled  on  to  some  new 
danger  equally  exciting. 


Mr.  Fercival  Lowell  thus  deecribes  the 
scene  below  Mitsnshima,  one  of  the 
hamlets  on  the  bank: — "The  river,  its 
brief  glimpse  at  civilization  over,  relapsed 
again  into  utter  savagery.  Boohs  and 
trees,  as  wild  apparently  as  their  first 
forerunners  there,  walled  us  in  on  the 
sides,  and  appeared  to  do  so  at  the*  ends, 
making  exit  seem  an  impossibility,  and 
entrance  to  have  been  a  dream.  The 
stream  gave  short  reaches,  disclosing 
every  feW  minutes,  as  it  took  us  round  g 
fresh  turn,  a  new  variation  on  the  old 
theme.  Then,  as  we  glided  straight  our 
few  hundred  feet,  the  wall  behind  us  rose 
higher  and  higher,  stretching  out  at  us 
as  if  to  prevent  our  possible  escape.  We 
had  thought  it  only  a  high  cliff,  and 
behold  it  was  the  whole  mountain  side 

that  had  stood  barrier  there.'' 

« 

On  approaching  a  rapid,  the  man 
forward  strikes  the  bow  of  the  boat 
with  his  paddle,  both  as  a  signal  to 
the  others  and  in  the  superstitious 
belief  that  it  will  bring  good  luck. 
Of  rapids  properly  so-called,  there 
are  upwards  of  thirty,  the  finest  of 
which  are:  Yagura  (the  Turret), 
near  Oshima;  Shin-taJd  (New  Cas- 
cade), 3  ri  below  Mitsu-shima ; 
Takaze  (High  Bapid) ;  Ghona  (Adze), 
just  beyond  Otani;  Konnyaku  (an 
edible  root) ;  Shiranami  (White 
Waves);  lorv-ga-taki  (lori's  Cas- 
cade) ;  and  Yama-buro  (Mountain 
Bath),  the  grandest  of  all,  despite 
its  homely  name. 


Soule  SS.—fke  Shririea  «f  Ise. 
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[PBOTINCE   OF  SKIUA.] 

1.— PuBUiinNABit  Infobuation. 


ne  may  remind  intending 

Architecture,  an/ add  that 
.ion  in  whii;li  tba  nhriDes  of 


The  ways  o£  reacliitig  Yamftda  are 

I.  From  Tokyo  by  Toknido  Railway 
to  Nagoya,  Ist  day.  Thence  by 
Kwausai  Railway  to  Kameyama 
Janction,  and  on  by  Sanga  Rail- 
way to  lamada,— 2iiiJ  day. 

n.  From  Nata  by  Kwanaai  Railway 
via  Kamo  to  Kameyftma,  and  on 
by  Sal^u  Railway  as  in  No.  1. 
This  will  take  one  day. 

III.  Prom  Kobe  to  Osaka,  where 
dri-je  across  to  Amijima  station 
(20  min.  wiUi  2  men),  and  Uience 
without  change  of  cor  to  Kama 
Jnuction,  after  which  as  is  No.  2. 
The  section  of  the  Kwansai  line 
between  Osaka  and  Kamo  leads 
itcrosH  the  plain,  tbrongh  small 
places  of  no  intoreet.  It  ia  tray- 
eiaed  in  31m. 


a.—FBOM    TflKSrO    TO    YiMiOA. 

A  full  deHcriptioQ  of  the  8}  hts. 
joniney  by  Tokaidd  Eailway  from 
TfikyS  to  Nagoya  will  be  found  in 
Route  23.  Prom  Nt^oya  onwards 
the  Bohedulo  ia  as  followa :  — 


TWKKAIOHI 


KAMETAMA  J< 


SamoC  Rad-WAT. 


Aichi,  only  a  minute  or  two 
from  Nagoya  station  proper,  is  a 
snhuib  which  gives  its  name  to  this 
important  prefecture.  The  country 
through  which  the  line  passes  is 
intersected  by  a  network  of  riyers, 
which  here  debouch  into  the  sea. 
The  Kisogawa,  swelled  liy  Uie  waters 
of  tlie  Nogara-gawa  and  the  Ibignwa, 
is  the  largest  of  these,  and  by  its 
liability  to  oyerflow  its  flat  banks, 
offers  grave  engineering  difSoul ties. 
Kitenaiye  works  have  been  set  on 
foot  with  the  object  of  ■dvtiisiSa«&'^ 
the  lecTuteuae  dl  fee^ccw^tCTfetiE****" 
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Yatomi  and  Kuwana,  one  of  which 
has  as  many  as  fourteen  spans, 
where  the  river  measures  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  in  width.  The  view  of 
distant  mountains  is  pretty  all  the 
way  as  one  proceeds  westwards,' 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  sea 
of  rice-fields  on  either  hand. 

Kuwana  [Inns,  Funatsu-ya,  Kyo- 
ya),  some  10  cho  to  the  W.  of  its 
station,  is  a  large  town.  Its  attrac- 
tions are  the  Temple  of  the  Gods  of 
Kasuga  (lively  festival,  with  numer- 
ous mythological  cars  on  5-7th 
July),  and  at  the  W.  end,  Atago- 
yama,  whither  the  inhabitants  go 
out  on  holidays  for  the  sake  of  the 
view.  The  noted  Shinto  Temple  of 
Tado,  which  stands  in  a  glen  2  ri 
23  cho  to  the  N.W.,  has  lovely 
maples  and  flowering  trees,  and  is 
altogether  a  picturesque  and  curious 
place. 

It  is  dedicated  jointly*  to  the  Son- 
Goddess  and  to  Ichi-moku-ren,  a  one-eyed 
dragon-god,  who  is  very  powerful  as  a 
rain-producer.  Accordingly  this  temple 
is  much  resorted  to  in  times  of  drought, 
the  peasants  carrying  off  gohei  from  it  to 
their  respective  fields  and  villages.  They 
must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  let  the 
gohei  touch  the  ground  anywhere  on  the 
way ;  for  all  the  rain  would  then  fall  on 
that  spot,  and  none  would  be  left  for  the 
places  where  it  is  wanted. 

From  Kuwana  on  to  Yokkaichi, 
the  chief  thing  to  notice  is  the 
mountain  range  that  separates  the 

provinces  of  Ise  and  Omi.  The 
little  peninsula  of  Chita  is  also  seen 
in  the  blue  distance  to  the  1.  The 
old  Tokaido  road  is  crossed  two  or 
three  times. 

Tokkaichi  (IriM,  *Yoshitaka-ya) 
was  the  first  Japanese  town  to 
Europeanise  itself  with  clusters  of 
factory  chimneys,  now  so  common 
a  sight  throughout  the  empire.  It 
is  one  of  the  "  Special  Open  Ports  " 
for  the  export  of  rice,  wheat,  flour, 
coal,  and  sulphur ;  and  much  trade 
is  carried  on  by  sea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  shallowness  of  the 
bay,  which  prevents  any  but  quite 
small  craft  from  approaching  the 
aliare  at  any  point.      Among  the 


principal  products  of  Yokkaichi 
may  be  mentioned  Banko  faience, — 
a  ware,  for  the  most  part,  exceed- 
ingly light  and  having  hand-model- 
led decoration  in  relief ;  but  every 
variety  of  it  may  easily  be  procured 
at  Yokohama  and  K5be. 

Between  Yokkaichi  and  Kame- 
yama  the  railway  continues  along 
the  old  Tokaidot  whose  avenue  of 
pine-trees  forms  a  characteristic 
feature.  The  mountains  to  the  r 
are  those  on  the  borders  of  Omi, 
the  most  prominent  being  the 
Suzuka-toge,  with  Eama-ga-take  at 
the  N.  and  Kyo-ga-mine  at  the  S. 
extremity. 

Sazneyama  {Inn,  Araki-ya,  at 
station,  Europ.  food).  We  here 
change  from  the  Kvoansai  to  thei 
SangUf  or  "Pilgrim  Eailway,"  so 
called  from  the  Shrines  of  Ise, 
which  it  was  built  to  lead  to.    At 

Ishinden,  stands  an  enormous 
Buddhist  temple  called  Senshiiji,  or 
more  commonly  Takaia  no  Gobo, 

This,  the  chief  temple  of  the  Takata 
sub-sect,  was  founded  at  Takata  in  Shimo- 
tsuke  by  the  celebrated  abbot  ^inran 
Shdnin  in  1226,  and  removed  here  in  1465 
by  the  priest  Shin-e. 

The  building  closely  resembles 
in  style  and  scale  the  vast  Hon- 
gwanji  temples  described  under 
Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  is  majesti- 
cally spacious  and  chastely  rich. 
The  architectural  similarity  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Takata  and  Hongwanji  are  sister 
sects,  both  being  subdivisions  of 
the  great  Shin  sect. 

Tsu  {Inns,  Teicho-kwan,  Matsu- 
zaka-ya  at  station),  which,  with  its 
suburbs,  is  5  miles  long,  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  prefecture  of  Mie.  In  Uie 
middle  of  the  town,  close  to  the 
inns,  stand  two  noted  Buddhist 
temples, — Kvoannon-ji  and  Ko-no- 
Amvda,  the  former  rather  tawdry, 
the  latter  exquisite  though  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  legend  on  which  the  sanctity  of  this 
temple  Teets.  is  a  good  example  of  the 


Temples  of  Tsu.    Matsuzaka. 


fufdon  that  took  place  betwoeQ  Buddbtom  : 
and  ShlDta  In  euly  timeg.  i.  Budahlst  ! 
prtwt  Damod  Kakn]9  losde  B  pllgrimaee 

im.  to   E 


111  to  him  bee  otislnal  .Imps, 
,  In  those  dHTH  being  that  Xim  fi 

la  were  the  ixlgimilB  [HrmAi  Bulru). 
Aa  hundredth  Dlghl  the  Sun-Doddess 
SBTod  to  Kaknjfl  in   a  dream, 

ua-ahnre  oC  Futaml,  nhsie  she  pro 


Ilia," cried  be,  "la  bat  ■  plonadBTlca 

the  part  ot  (he  diTlBlty,  Thoee  real 

__.  pe  that  monater  ean  navec  be,"— and 

BO  Baying,  he  took  off  bim  bis  prleeti; 

ii;1itB  later  the  Goddeaa  appeared  to 
■.ikniH  in  a  second  ilceam.  and  said: 
Tho  serpent  indeed  was  bnt  another 
^mporary  manifestation.  My  real  shape 
i>  prsHrred  in  the  temple  oE  Muryaja-jl  at 
Ea  ih  the  district  or  Suznka  in  thla  aame 
l>nd  of  lee.    do  thither,  and  thou  ebilt 

._.  .  Amlda  WDs  the  Baddl^t  deitT  there 
worshipped.  The  Image  was  considered 
so  hoi;  that  the  prints  of  tho  temple  at 


n  lie  honour, 

Tbe  holy  image  is  enclosed  in  a 
shrine  on  tbe  sitae,  and  is  oulj 
exhibited  on  payment  of  a  fee, 
when  a  short  service  in  its  honour 
is  perfoimsd  and  the  legend  lecited 
by  the  attendant  priest.  B.  and  1. 
are  images  of  Kwannon  and  Seiahi. 
Behind,  and  continuing  all  round 
the  walls  of  the  building,  are  dimin- 
ntive  images  of  all  Uie  Buddhaa 
and  Bosatsu,  called  Sen-oku.  Balsu 
("a  thousand  millioii  Boddhas"). 
Among  other  objects  of  interest, 
note  die  Tery  huge  wooden  fignre 
repreaenting  Buddha  dead.  It  is 
laid  on  MtJ  qnilts.     The  gnen 


coffered  ceiling  is  covered  with  gilt 
Sanskrit  characters  in  relief,  A 
smaJl  octngonal  stracture  to  the  1. 
contains  gUt  images  erf  the  Thirty- 
Uuee  Ewannon. 


,n-jl  was  ton 


Hly  noWd  tor 


r  of 

Knsunoki  Masaatiige.  It  dat^s  from 
1884,  and  offers  an  elegant  eiample 
of  modem  Shinto  Brohitectvite. 
The  same  grounds  contain  a  small, 
but  gaily  painted,  shrine  of  Eacbi- 
man.  A  little  further  on,  various 
paths  marked  by  torii  or  by  sign- 
posts, lead  1.  to  an  ancient  and  pop- 
nlar  Shinto  temple,  situated  m  a 
pine-grove  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
oaUed  Karasti  Gozen  no  Yaskiro, 
that  ia,  the  Crow  Temple. 


mple 


(also  called   Orl-blmi 


Waka- 


habited  t^  a  crow.    Hence  a  crow  staring 
at  tlie  son  Is  a  subject  (rsqnentlr  trealsd 


The  conntry  is  flat  the  whole  of 
the  test  of  the  way  to  Yamada,  the 
well-enltiTated  plajn  to  the  1.  most- 
ly appearing  boundless,  became  too 
level  to  allow  of  many  glimpses 
beir^  caT^ht  of  Owori  Bay  which 
lies  beyond.     At 

Bokken,  also  called  MiiBalari, 
there  is  a  cross-country  rond  follow- 
ed by  pilgrims  to  Haso  and  the  other 
Holy  Places  of  Yamato. 

lI&tBUzaka(Jnn,Eaisliau).  Thi& 
town   ia    mAfei   »»  •Sua  >i\t*K^i»K» 


soo 
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is  dominated  by  a  hill  called  Yoio- 
no-Mori,  on  which  stand  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle  founded  in  1584. 
Below,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  is  a  little  Shinto  temple 
dedicated  to  Motoori,  called  Yaina- 
rmiro  Jinjd.  The  line  here  aban- 
dons the  old  pilgrim  highway  lead- 
ing to  Yamada  tfirough  Sdigut 

Saiga  was  in  ancient  days  the  abode  of 
the  Imperial  virgin  princesses,  who,  until 
the  civil  wars  of  the  14th  century,  succes- 
sively held  the  office  of  high  priestess  of 
the  Sun-Qoddess. 

and  goes  south  to  the  unimportant 
stations  of  Tokuuoa  and  Oka,  before 
turning  east  to  Tamaru  and  Miya- 
gawa,  so  called  from  a  large  river 
which  is  there  crossed. 
Yamada  (see  next  page). 


3. — Fbom   Naea   to   Yamada  by 

THE    KWANSAI     AND    SaNGO 
RAtLWAYS.      TSUKI-GA-SE. 


® 

o  _   ^ 

Names 

fl  3  s! 

■^is 

of 

Bemarks 

S^^ 

Stations 

KARA 

fm. 

Daibutsu 

61 

Kamo  Jet. 

9 

Kasagi 

121 

Okawara 

17 

Shima-ga-hara.., 

J  Alight  for  Tsu- 
t  ki-ga-se. 

21i 

UENO 

24 

Sanagu 

/Change    for 

30^ 

Tsuge  Jet 

Eusatsu     on 
■    T6kaid6  Rail- 

361 

39^ 

Eabuto 

way. 

Seki 

Change   for 

43 

KAMKilAMA  Jot. 

Yamada     or 
Nagoya. 

A  run  through  bare  sandy  hil- 
locks takes  us  to  Kamo,  which  stands 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  high  hills. 
Into  this  the  line  at  once  strikes, 
and  follows  up  the  1.  bank  of  the 
extremely  narrow  valley  of  the  Kim- 
^atca,  the  hillside  having  been  cut 


down  to  make  room  fdr  the  per- 
manent way.  About  Kasag^i  {Inri, 
Easagi-kwan)  we  pass  through  wild 
and  picturesque  scenery.  The  fort- 
ress-like rocks  of  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  noted  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  Emperor  Go-Daigo's 
defeat  (p.  72),  almost  overhang  and 
threaten  to  ^all  upon  the  tails.  The 
dwellings  perched  on  the  side  of  the 
steep  hills  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  the  river  flowing  placidly  below 
between  huge  boulders,  help  to  form 
a  scene  like  those  often  depicted  in 
Japanese  art.    Between  Easagi  and 

Okawara  we  cross  to  the  r.  bank, 
and  the  hills  become  less  perpen- 
dicular. The  summit  is  marked  by 
two  tunnels,  whence  down  through 
cultivated  country  to 

Shima-ga-hara.  About  2}  ri 
from  this  place  by  jinriMsha  lies 
the  vill.  ci  Tsuki-ga-se,  famous 
for  its  plum-trees,  which  line  the 
Kizugawa  for  upwards  of  2  miles. 
No  other  place  in  Japan  can  boast 
such  a  show  of  the  pink  and  white 
flowers  of  this  fragrant  tree,  which 
bloom  in  mid-March.  Some  zapids 
form  another  attraction  a  little 
lower  down  the  stream. 

TJeno  {Inn,  Tomo-chti),  capital  of 
the  tiny  province  of  Iga,  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain.  TsuM-ga-se  is  also 
easily  accessible  from  here  (4  ri). 

From  Tsug^e  {Inn,  Tsuru-ya),  a 
branch  line  leads  to  Kusatsu  on  the 
Tokaido  Bail  way,  22  J  m.,  affording 
the  shortest  route  to  Kyoto  for  those 
coming  from  the  East. 

Another  piece  of  striking  hill 
scenery  is  that  between  Tsuge  and 
Seki,  where  the  gradient  is  steep 
enough  to  make  the  assistance  of 
an  extra  engine  necessary,  although 
three  tunnels  pierce  the  8teex)est 
parts  of  the  ascent.  This  is  the 
Su2uka-tdge.  The  long  serrated 
peaks  to  tiie  r.  near  Seki  are  Shaku- 
j6-ga-take  and  Kyo-ga-mine.  At 
Kameyama  we  change  cars,  and  the 
rest  of  the  journey  hence  to  Yamada 
coincides  with  that  given  in  the 
preceding  section. 


Dances.    Pilgrim  OvitomB. 
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Taioada  (Jims,  'Goni-kwai,  with 
EuKip.  beds  nnd  food,  ot  Furuiohi ; 
*Yftmada  Hotel.  Jap.  styln,  10  min, 
troja  Btation ;  'Abuia-ja]  ia  a 
stn^glinf;  town  formed  by  the 
amalgajnation  of  several  amaller 
ones, — Yamadn  proper,  Uji,  P^iru- 
iohi,  etc.  It  liyee  by  and  for  the  lae 
piJgrims,  as  does  the  railway  which 
makes  special  terms  for  hands 
ranging  fiom  ten  to  three  hundred, 
and  allows  them  to  break  the 
journey  in  order  to  worship  at 
the  minor  shrines  on  the  way. 
The  inns  and  tea-houses  of  Yo- 
moda  are  very  lively,  especially  at 
night.  At  Bome  at  Uiem  a  cele- 
brated dance  is  jierformed,  called 
the  Ise  Ondo,  This  dance  possesses 
much  grace,  added  to  the  interest 
of  a  considerable  antiquity.  Un- 
fortnnately,  however,  it  is  generally 
to  be  witnessed  only  at  hoasea  oi 
n  doabtfal  character.  A  religious 
dance,  called  Kagura,  is  executed  nt 
the  temples  for  such  pi^ims  as 
choose  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  divided 
into  three  grades,  called  "  Small," 
"Great,"  and  "Eirtra  Great"  [Sho. 
Dai,  Dairdai).  The  charges  for 
these  various  dances  are  (1907)  as 
follows : — 

Ise  Ondo 3i  ytn 

Sho  Eagura 5        „ 

Dai  Kagura 10        „ 

Dai-dai  Kagttra 20        „ 

Amoi^  the  peep-shows  and 
booths  in  which  Ute  main  street  of 
Yamada  abounds,  are  some  devoted 
to  yet  another  kind  of  dance,  which 
may  be  seen  for  a  cent  or  two.  It 
is  called  0  8u'ji  0  Tama.  The  fun 
consists  in  the  spectators  Sii^ii^ 
coppers  at  the  faces  of  the  girls  who 
fonn  the  little  orchestra,  and  who 
are  trained  to  snch  skill  in  "  duck- 
ii^,"  that  it  is  said  they  ore  never 
hit.  The  chief  objects  for  sale  at 
Ynmada,  besides  holy  pictures  and 
medals  and  other  articles  of  Shinto 


devotion,  are  omsmentnl  tobacco- 
pouches  mode  of  a  kind  of  oiI-pax>er. 
Many  shops  have  life-size  flares 
of  gods,  goblins,  etc.,  which  serve 
as  advertisements. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  sights  of 
Ynmada  and  neighbonrhood  is  to 
go  the  following  round,  which  takes 
a  day  by  jinriMsha  to  do  comfort- 
ably : — from  the  inn  to  the  Gekii 
Temple,  Futami,  Toba  (for  the  view 
from  Hiyori-yama),  the  Naiku  Tem- 
ple, and  back  to  the  inn.  The  toad 
is  mostly  excellent  and  level,  and 
an  electric  tram  may  be  availed  of 
for  part  of  the  way.  Oae  may 
limch  either  at  Futami  or  at  Toba. 
In  addition  to  this  round,  or  in  lien 
of  Toba,  good  pedestrians  are  ad- 
vised to  climb  Asama-yama  (p,  307}. 

H»l(  a  million  of  pilgrims  ramrl  anna- 
ailj  lo  the  tamplM  of  Iw  f/w  Daijinga}. 
chleBr  in  winter  and  sprlnff,  when  thn 


IfflcultT   m  gaining 


method    of    performiog  the  pilgrimage 


«bo  has  been  bo  far  (or  eo 
pDrpoee.  Stnrlfa  are  even  told 
hiving  performed  the  pilgrli 
themBelTW.  FormerlypiJgrimev 
at  Kyoto  were  met  bj  Ihelr  frien 
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dies  of  charnifl  wrapped  in  oil-paper  or 
placed  in  an  oblong  varnished  box,  which 
they  carry  suspended  from  their  necks 
by  a  string.  Besides  these  plebeian 
devotees,  certain  special  occasions  impose 
on  some  of  the  great  of&cers  of  state  the 
duty  of  presenting  themselves  at  this 
centre  of  the  national  cult.  The  Emperor 
himself  made  a  progress  here  in  1906  to 
render  thanks  for  ihe  triumph  of  Japa- 
nese arms  over  Bussia. 

The  special  character  of  sanctity  attach- 
ing to  the  Ise  temples  arises  partly  from 
their  hoary  antiquity,  partly  from  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  goddesses  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated.  The  Naiku,  lit. 
"  Inner  Temple,*'  is  believed  by  the  Jax>a- 
nese  to  date  from  the  year  4  B.  C,  and  is 
sacred  to  the  Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu  or 
Tenshoko  Daijin,  ancestress  of  the  Mi- 
kados.  Down  to  the  14th  century,  some 
virgin  princess  of  the  Imperial  family 
was  always  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
mirror  which  is  the  Sun-Goddess's  em- 
blem, and  of  which  some  Japanese  writers 
speak  as  if  it  were  itself  a  deity,  while 
others  take  it  to  be  merely  the  image 
of  the  goddess.  It  is  kept  in  a  box  of 
chamsBcyparis  wood,  which  rests  on  a  low 
stand  covered  with  a  piece  of  white  silk. 
The  mirror  itself  is  wrapped  in  a  bag  of 
brocade,  which  is  never  opened  or  re- 
newed; but  when  it  begins  to  fall  to 
pieces  from  age,  another  bag  is  put  on, 
BO  that  the  actual  covering  consists  of 
many  layers.  Over  the  whole  is  placed  a 
sort  of  wooden  cage  with  ornaments  said 
to  be  of  pure  gold,  over  which  again  is 
thrown  a  cloth  of  coarse  silk,  falling  to 
the  floor  on  all  sides.  The  coverings  of 
the  box  are  all  that  can  be  seen,  when  the 
doors  are  opened  at  the  various  festivals. 
The  Geku,  or  "  Outer  Temple,"  so-called 
because  of  its  slightly  inferior  sanctity,  is 
now  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  of  Food, 
Toyo-uke-bime-no-Kami,  also  called  Uke- 
mochi-no-Eami,  but  was  in  earlier  times 
under  the  patronage  of  Euni-toko-tachi- 
no-Mikoto,  a  god  whose  name  signifies 
literally  "His  Augustness  the  Earthly 
Eternally  Standing  One."  In  either  case, 
this  temple  may  be  considered  as  sacred 
to  t^e  worship  of  a  deification  of  the 
earth,  while  the  Naiku  is  dedicated  to  a 
deification  of  the  sun,  the  great  ruler  of 
heaven.  The  native  authorities  do  not 
inform  us  of  the  character  of  the  emblem 
by  which  the  Earth-Goddef«  is  represent- 
ed. As  in  the  case  of  other  Shinto  tem- 
ples, so  here  also  at  Ise  many  secondary 
deities  (ai-dono)  are  invoked.  Those  of 
the  Naiku  are  Tajikarao-no-Eami,  lit. 
"  the  Strong-Handed-Male-Deity,"  who 
pulled  the  Sun-Goddess  out  of  the  cave 
to  which  she  had  retired  to  avoid  her 
brother's  ill-usage,  and  a  goddess  who 
was  one  of  the  forebears  of  the  Imperial 
Jiae.  The  aecondarj  deities  of  the  Qeku 
are  Ninjgi-no-Mikoto,  grandson  to  the 
fiifii-0oddem  tmd  aucmtor  of  the  Imperial 


line,  and  two  of  fho  goda  who  attended 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  descent  from 
heaven  to  earth. — It  may  be  mentioned 
that  local  Japanese  i>arlance  indicates 
respect  for  the  great  temples  by  suffixing 
the  word  San,  **  Mr.,"  to  their  names, — 
thus  Naiku  San,  Geku  San,  pronounced 
Naixan,  Gexan. 

The  architecture  seen  at  Ise  is  believed 
to  represent  the  pur^t  and  most  archaic 
Japanese  style, — the  old  native  hat,  in 
fact,  before  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
models.  A  very  ancient  rule  directs 
that  the  two  great  Ise  temples,  as  also 
every  minor  edifice  connected  with  them, 
shall  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  recon- 
structed every  twenty  years  in  exactly 
the  same  style,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  For  this  purpose  there  are,  both 
at  the  Naiku  and  at  the  Geku,  two  closely 
adjacent  sites.  The  construction  of  Uie 
new  temples  is  commenced  on  the  vacant 
sites  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of 
twenty  years ;  and  when  they  are  finish- 
ed, the  ceremony  of  Sengyo,  or  "Trans- 
ference," takes  place,  the  sacred  emblems 
being  then  solemnly  and  amidst  a  great 
concourse  of  pilgrims  removed  to  the  new 
buildings  from  the  old.  These  are  forth- 
with pulled  down  and  cut  up  into  myr- 
iads of  charms  (o  harai\  which  are  sold  to 
pilgrims.  The  general  renovation  last 
took  place  in  October,  1889,  when  300,000 
yen  were  set  apart  out  of  the  national 
revenue  for  the  purpose;  but  the  Chief 
Shrine  at  the  Naiku  dates  from  1900,  the 
former  building  having  been  pulled  down 
because  the  pumping  of  some  water  on 
its  roof  during  an  alarm  of  fire  in  1898 
was  regarded  as  a  desecration  of  its  sanc- 
tity. The  immemorial  antiquity  of  the 
Ise  temples  is  therefore  only  the  antiqui- 
ty of  a  continuous  tradition,  not  that 
of  the  actual  edifices.  It  is  lurobable, 
however,  that  at  no  time  for  many  cen- 
turies past  could  Ise  have  been  seen  to 
such  advantage  as  at  present,  when  the 
minute  and  enthusiastic  researches  of 
four  generations  of  scholars  of  the  '*  Shin- 
to Revival"  school  into  the  religions 
archseology  of  their  nation  have  at  last 
met  with  official  encouragement,  and  the 
priests  have  been  endowcMd  with  the  pecu- 
niary means  to  realise  their  dream  of 
restoring  the  Japan  of  to-day  to  the  reli- 
gious practices,  architecture,  and  ritual 
of  pristine  ages  unsullied  by  the  foreign 
inflaence  of  Buddhism. 

Closely  connected  with  the  great  Ise 
Shrines  are  two  smaller  ones ;  the  Itogu 
at  Isobe  on  the  frontier  of  Ise  and  Shima, 
some  4  or  6  r»  beyond  Toba,  and  the 
Takihara  Gu  at  Nojiri  in  Ise.  The 
sanctity  of  these  places  is  traced  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  in  turn  the  temporary 
headquarters  of  the  cult  of  the  Sun-God- 
dess before  it  was  fixed  definitively  in  its 
present  site.  The  ItdgH  scarcely  deserves 
a  visit.  The  TakUMra  6u  is  described 
near  the  w^  ot  Bf>ia,\e  ia. 
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The  Geku  Temple.  The  ap- 
proach is  pretty.  A  SldT^-enj  lit. 
"Divine  Park,"  containing  a 
circular  pond,  has  replaced  the 
houses  and  fields  that  covered  this 
place  previous  to  1889 ;  and  beyond 
rises  a  hill  finely  timbered  with 
cryptomerias,  ht^e  camphor-trees, 
maples,  keyakiy  and  the  sacred 
though  not  imposing  ma-sakaki 
{Cleyera  japonica).  liie  main  en- 
trance is  by  the  Ichi  no  Torii^  or 
"  First  Gateway,"  to  whose  r.  is  the 
SanshushOy  lit.  "Place  of  Assem- 
bly," where  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  change  their  gar- 
ments previous  to  worshipping  in 
the  temple.  A  broad  road  leads 
hence  through  the  trees  to  the 
temple.  A  short  way  up  it  is  the 
Ni  no  Toriiy  or  "  Second  Gateway," 
near  which  stands  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  pieces  of  the  wood  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  temple, 
packets  of  rice  that  have  been 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  o  fuda,  or 
paper  charms,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  Goddess  of  Food. 
Next  door  is  a  building  where  the 
kagura  dances  are  performed  at  the 
request  of  pious  pilgrims,  and 
where  the  food  offerings  are  sold 
for  a  few  sen  a  meal.  Beyond  these 
buildings,  we  soon  reach  the  enclo- 
sure containing  the  Gekfiy  or  actual 
temple,  concealed  for  the  most  part 
behind  a  succession  of  fences.  The 
outer  fence,  called  Itagaki,  is  built 
of  cryptomeria  wood,  neatly  planed 
and  impainted.  It  is  339  ft.  in 
width  at  the  front,  and  335  ft.  in 
the  rear ;  the  E.  side  is  247  ft.,  the 
W.  side  235  ft.  long,  so  that  the 
shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  oblong, 
the  formation  of  the  ground  rather 
than  any  necessary  reLition  of 
numbers  havii^  determined  the 
proportions.  The  temple  on  the 
alternative  site,  which  was  hewn 
down  in  1889,  had  its  long  side  £. 
and  W.,  and  the  short  N.  and  S. 
A  httle  to  one  side  of  the  middle 
of  the  front  face  is  the  princii)al  en- 
trance, formed  of  a  torii  similaT  to 
thpBO  already  jpassed,  but  of  small- 


er dimensions.  The  screen  opposite 
is  called  Bampei.  There  are  three 
other  entrances  in  the  Ita-gaki, 
formed  each  by  a  toriiy  one  on  each 
side  and  one  at  the  back,  belonging 
to  the  Mike-deny  where  the  food 
offerings  are  set  out  twice  daily. 
The  S.  torii  gives  access  to  a  small 
court,  of  which  a  thatched  gateway 
ordinarily  closed  by  a  white  curtain 
forms  the  fiurther  side,  while  the 
ends  are  formed  by  the  Ita-gaki. 
On  the  r.  hand  is  a  gate-keeper's 
lodge.  Unless  the  pilgrim  be  an 
Imperial  personage,  he  is  prevented 
by  the  curtain  from  seeing  much 
further  into  the  interior. 

The  thatched  gateway  above-men- 
tioned is  the  principal  opening  in  a 
second  fence  called  the  Ara-gaki, 
composed  of  cryptomeria  trunks 
alternately  long  and  short,  placed 
at  intervals  of  about  2J  ft.  with 
two  horizontal  railings,  one  run- 
ning along  the  top,  the  other  along 
the  centre.  The  distance  of  this 
fence  from  the  outer  enclosure 
varies  from  10  ft.  to  36  ft.  on 
different  sides  of  the  square. 
Besides  the  torii  on  the  S.,  there 
are  three  others,  one  on  each  side, 
corresponding  to  the  other  three 
main  entrances  of  the  boarded 
enclosure.  These  are  unusual  in 
style,  being  closed  with  solid  gates, 
an  arrangement  rarely  seeli  in 
Shinto  temples.  Inside  the  thatch- 
ed gateway  is  a  shed  40  ft.  by  20 
ft.,  called  Shijo-deny  a  restoration 
of  one  of  three  buildings  anciently 
called  Naorai-donOy  which  were  set 
apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
envoys  sent  by  the  Mikado  after 
the  celebration  of  the  Kan-name 
Matsuriy  or  "Festival  of  Divine 
Tasting  "  (see  p.  3).  Just  inside  a 
small  torii  are  the  IshirtsuhOy — 
spaces  marked  out  by  larger  stones, 
r.  for  the  Mikado's  envoy,  1.  for  the 
priests  of  the  temple.  At  a  distance 
of  33  yds.  from  the  first  thatched 
gateway  is  a  second,  which  givea 
access  to  a  timA.  <i.<3K»^,  ^seccsss'osiSyfcSs. 
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placed  close  togdther.  Just  within 
this  conrt  is  a,  Bmivll  wooden,  gate- 
way, inimeditttal7  beyond  which  is 
a  thatclied  gateway,  forming  the 
entrance  to  3ie  central  enoloanre. 
This  enclosure  ia  snrroanded  by  a 
wooden  pahsade  called  Miza-saki, 
and  is  ahuost  a  perfect  square,  be- 
ing 134  ft.  by  131  ft.  At  the  back 
of  it  is  the  Shoden  or  shrine,  on  the 
r.  and  1.  of  the  entrance  to  which 
are  the  treasuries  {Hsden). 

The  shrine  is  34  ft.  in  length  by 
19  ft.  in  width.  Its  floor,  laised 
about  6  ft.  from  the  gnnmd,  is 
Bupported  on  wooden  posts  planted 
in  the  earth.  A  balcony  3  ft.  wide, 
which  is  approached  by  a  Bigb^  '^ 
nine  steps  15  ft.  in  width,  rans 
r^ht  round  the  building,  and  car- 
ries a  low  halnetrade,  the  tops  of 
whose  posts  are  cut  into  the  shape 
called  hosku  no  lama,  whit^, 
strangely  enoi^h,  is  a  BnddMst 
ornament,  the  so-called  "  Prectons 
Jewel  of  Omnipotence."  The  steps, 
balustrade,  and  doors  are  profusely 
overlaid  with  brass  plates ;  and  the 
external  ridge-pole,  crosa-tieea,  and 
projecdi^  rafters  are  also  adorned 
with  the  same  melal.  A  covered 
way  leads  from  the  inner  gate  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  shrine.  The 
two  treasuries  are  laised  on  short 
legs  or  stands,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  store-houses  of  the  Lnohnans. 
They  are  said  to  contain  precious 
silken  BtofCs,  i»w  silk  presented  by 
the  prorince  of  Mikawa,  and  trap- 
pings for  the  sacred  horses.  Be- 
tween the  Ita-gaki  and  the  Arar- 
gaki  stands  the  Meihaha-den,  in- 
tended to  contain  the  ofEerings 
called  goh^.  Another  bnildii^  in 
the    enolostire    is     the    Mike^it, 


where  the  water  and  the  food 
offered  up  to  the  gods  of  both  the 
Gieka  and  Naitll  are  daily  set  forth, 
in  winter  at  9  A.M.  and  4  P,M„  in 
summer  at  8  A,M.  and  3  P.M. 
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On  the  side  of  a  low  hill  to  the  S. 
of  the  chief  temple  buildings,  stand 
two  much  smaller  shiines.  That  to 
the  1.  is  known  as  Ka?e-n(Hmiya, 
Vtiat  to  the  r.  as  Thiehi^ao-mim. 
Hi^er  up    the   same   hiU   is  uie 
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2.  Ita-gala  {Ist  feikoe). 

3.  Ara-gdki  (3nd  fence). 

4.  Tama-gaki  (3td  fence]. 
6.  Jfizu-goln  (401  fence). 
6.  Oat&Jwepw'B  Lodge. 
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Bovie  35. — The  Shrines  of  Ise. 


After  thus  seeing  as  much  as 
is  permitted  to  be  seen  of  the 
Qekii^  we  re-enter  our  jinnMshas 
(or  take  the  electric  tram),  and 
speed  along  an  excellent  level  road 
to  Futami,  a  distance  of  2  n  10  cko. 
Several  villages  are  passed,  of  which 
EawasaM  and  Eurose  are  the  lar- 
gest, and  an  nnusually  long  bridge 
called  8hio-ai  no  Hashiy  span- 
ning the  estuary  of  the  Isuzu-gawa. 
There  are  constant  delightful  views 
of  a  mountain  range  to  the  r.,  of 
which  Asama-yama  is  the  most 
conspicuous  summit. 

Futami  {InUf  Asahi-kwan,  with 
sea-bathing)  is  considered  by  the 
Japanese  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque places  on  their  coast,  and 
few  art  motives  are  more  popular 
than  the  Mybto-seki,  or  "  Wife  and 
Husband  Bocks," — two  rocks  close 
to  the  shore,  tied  together  by  a 
straw  rope. 

In  this  case  the  straw  roi)e  (shime)  prob- 
ably symbolifiea  conjugal  union.  There 
is,  however,  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the 
god  Susa-no-o,  in  return  for  hospitality 
received,  instructed  a  poor  villager  of 
this  place  how  to  protect  his  house  from 
future  visitations  of  the  Plague-God  by 
fastening  such  a  rope  across  the  entrance. 
A  tiny  shrine,  called  Somin  shozai  no 
Yashiro,  commemorates  the  legend.  The 
custom  of  warding  off  infectious  disease 
by  suspending  a  straw  rope  across  the 
highway  is  common  throughout  the 
country. 

The  view  of  islets  and  bays 
stretching  away  eastward  is  doubt- 
less pretty,  even  distant  Fuji  being 
occasionally  visible ;  and  the  meta- 
morphic  slate  rocks  are  such  as 
Japanese  esthetes  prize  highly  for 
their  gardens.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  doubted  whether  Europeans 
would  single  out  Futami  for  par- 
ticular praise  from  among  the 
countless  lovely  scenes  in  Japan, 
especially  in  a  neighbourhood 
boasting  the  glorious  views  from 
Hiyori  -  yama  and  Asama  -  yama. 
The  way  from  Futami  to  Toba  (2  H 
9  cho)  is  rather  hilly,  but  pretty, 
eapecmlty  near  Jke-rKMira,  a  many- 
biancbing  inlet  of  the  aea. 
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Toba  {Inn,  Eimpu-kwan)  is  a 
sleepy  little  town,  enlivened  only 
by  lie  visits  of  coasting  steamers ; 
but  the  top  of  Uiyon-yama^yGnlj  3 
chb  from  the  inn,  affords  a  view 
which  is  a  perfect  dream  of  beauty. 
It  includes  Fuji,  Haku-san,  and 
most  of  the  mountains  mentioned 
on  the  next  page  as  visible  from 
Asama-yama.  But  its  special  loveli- 
ness is  the  foreground, — a  labyrinth 
of  islets  and  peninsulas  and  green 
hills,  and  the  blue  sea  studded  with 
the  white  sails  of  junks,  while  other 
junks  lie  at  anchor  in  Toba  harbour. 
The  hill  rising  conspicuously  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  was  the  site  of 
the  castle  of  the  former  Daimy5. 

[From  Toba,  roads  lead  round 
and  across  the  Province  of 
Shima  into  Kishu.  Steamers 
also  call  in  at  Matoya  and 
Hamajima  on  their  way  west- 
ward. Shima  resembles  Eishu 
in  its  general  features,  but  is 
less  well-worth  visiting.  The 
reader  is  accordingly  referred 
to  Boute  43. 

The  little  province  of  Shima  has 
been  noted  from  the  earliest  an- 
tiquity for  its  female  divers  (ama), 
pictures  of  whom— bare  to  the  waist 
and  with  a  red  nether  garment- 
may  often  be  seen.  They  fish  up 
atoahi  (sea-ears)  and  tengusa,  a  kind 
of  sea- weed  {Otlidium  comeum)  which 
is  used  to  make  a  delicious  jelly 
called  tokoro-ten.  So  hardy  are  they, 
that  they  will  go  on  diving  even  when 
on  the  eve  of  childbirth;  but  they 
age  quickly  and  become  repulsively 
ugly,  with  coarse  tanned  skin  and 
hair  that  turns  reddish  from  con- 
stant drenching,  and  is  apt  to  fall  ofT 
in  patches,  ^e  women  of  Shima 
not  only  dive ;  they  also  do  most  of 
the  field-work.  In  fact  they  support 
their  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands, who  loll  about,  smoke,  play 
chess  and  are,  in  a  word,  the  weaker 
vessels.  Few  girls  get  married  who 
are  not  expert  divers,  nor  do  they 
marry  very  early  in  most  cases, 
being  too  valuable  to  their  parents 
as  bread-winners.  Even  the  wife  of 
a  man  in  easy  circumstancea— a 
village  elder,  for  instance— is  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  gain  her  liveli- 
hood aquatioally.  The  best  places  at 
vf  bioih  V>  tee  >3kie  ^^^Ss^  %xe  Td<&v 
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'  mufUt  a  Yill.  on  ono  of  the  large 
islands  opposite  Toba,  Kamiihima, 
an  island  beyond  Tdshi-jima,  and 
Kbka  near  Matoya.] 

No  pedestrian,  even  if  he  has 
seen  the  view  from  Hiyori-yama, 
should  miss  that  from  Asama-yama. 

This  name,  which  is  written  with  the 
characters  f^  ]^^,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Asama  of  "shinshfi,  which  is  written 


The  way  back  from  Toba  and 
Futami  skirts  its  base ;  and  as  jin- 
liMshas  can  be  availed  of  to  a  spot 
within  22  cho  of  the  top,  the  best 
plan  is  to  take  them  so  far  and 
either  return  again  the  same  way, 
or,  better  still,  send  them  round  to 
wait  at  the  Naiku  Temple,  which 
latter  plan  gives  one  a  capital 
4  or  5  miles*  walk  down  the  gradual 
incline  of  the  other  slope  of  the 
mountain.  The  celebrated  view  is 
obtained  from  a  spot  1,300  ft.  above 
the  sea,  where  there  is  a  tea-house 
called  lofa-ya.  Oddly  enough,  one 
of  the  widest  mountain  panoramas 
in  Japan  is  obtained  in  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  barely  half  the 
horizon  lies  open  to  view.  Below 
in  the  foreground  is  Owari  Bay, 
looking  like  a  lake,  while  in  the 
distance  beyond  it  stretches  a  long 
series  of  mountains, — ^Futago-yama 
on  the  Hakone  Pass,  Fuji,  Yatsu-ga- 
take,  Akiha-san,  the  volcano  of  Asa- 
ma, Koma-ga-take,  Tateyama  in 
Etchu,  Ontake,  Norikura  in  Hida, 
Haku-san,  Abura-zaka  in  £chizen,« 
Ibuki-yama  in  Omi,  Tado-san,  Mi- 
tsugo  -  yama,  Buzuka  -  yama,  and 
Nunobiki-yama  on  the  W.  frontier 
of  Ise. 

[Thot^h  one  must  return  to  the 
Tofu-ya  tea-house  in  order  to 
get  home,  it  is  worth  walking 
on  10  did  to  the  Olcurwy-in  of 
this  holy  mountain  for.  the 
curious  view  which  it  affords  of 
the  green-blue  jumble  of  dense- 


Kishti.  On  the  way  one  passes 
several  little  Buddhist  shrines, 
and — piquant  contrast ! — the 
headquarters  of  a  favourite  old 
quack  medicine,  the  Mother 
Seigel  of  Japan.  Mankintan — 
for  so  this  medicament  styles 
itself — ^brings  thousands  of 
dollars  yearly  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  of  Yamada.  The 
Oku-no-irij  which  is  dedicated 
to  Eokuzd  Bosatsu,  was  former- 
ly a  gem,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.] 

The  views  on  the  way  down 
Asama-yama  are  delightful.  At 
length  one  plunges  into  a  sort  of 
cauldron,  where  stand  the  viU.  of 
Vji  and  the  Naiku  Temple,  em- 
bosomed in  an  antique  grove  of 
cryptomerias,  camphor-trees,  and 
other  magnificent  timber,  which  in 
itself  is  worth  coming  to  see. 

The  camphor-trees  have  railings  round 
them,  to  prevent  people  from  i)eeling  off 
the  bark  and  making  charms  of  it.  The 
efficacy  of  these  charms  is  specially  be- 
lieved in  by  sailors,  who  throw  them  into 
the  sea  to  calm  the  waves.  In  Japan,  as 
elsewhere,  the  dangers  of  a  sea  life  ap- 
pear to  foster  superstition.  Some  of  the 
most  celebrated  shrines — Eompira,  for 
instance  (see  Rte.  62)— depend  greatly 
upon  seafaring  men  for  their  support. 
One  of  the  huge  guns  in  the  grounds  was 
taken  from  the  Chinese  in  1896,  the  other 
from  the  Russian  battleship  "  Orel." 

After  passing  the  second  toriiy  one 
sees  r.  the  riv^et  Isum,  where  the 
pilgrims  purify  themselves  before 
worship  by  washing  their  hands 
and  mouth.  Being  dedicated  to 
the  Sun-Goddess  Ama-terasu,  the 
Naiku  is  of  even  superior  sanctity 
to  the  Greku,  and  is  constructed  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  But  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  temple  grounds 
and  enclosed  buildings  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Geku  already 
described  in  detail,  no  particulars 
will  be  needed  except  the  measure- 
ments. The  outer  enclosure  is  1^'5» 
ft.  in  front,  *2S!fI  ^,  ^\.'Qafc\s5N.v2«.,«oa. 


ly  wooded  hills  that  form,  the  \  aiaxj  xt.  av*  \;n»  >ivvx«.     ^-^^-^  '-'^" — ^V^ 
pgxnrinoeoiSbima  and  eastem  \  encloaxofe  i^MVsw^^x^c^^^^*^"^^^^*^ 
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ft.  in  fiout,  150  ft.  at  the  back,  and 
144  ft.  on  each  aide.  The  bare  open 
apace  odjoinii^  the  temple  ia  the 
altematiTe  site,  which  will  be  used 
to  build  on,  when  the  present  edi- 
fices are  pulled  down. 


Kobe  and  NKiaBsonBHooD. 
KoBK.     Hi5oo.     WitKH   iun  E 


HAK.    VlSb.     TAKABA-ZI 


Hirfels.— Oriental  Hotel,  on  the 
Bund;  Grand  Hotel;  Mikado  Hotel; 
The  California. 

Japanese  Jniw.— Nishimura,  Goto. 

Teor-hoase  for  entertaiiunents  in 
Japanese  style,  ToMwa. 

Consulaiea, — British  and  Ameri- 
can, on  the  Bond ;  German,  115, 
H«?aBhi-maclu ;  French,  No.  90. 

JSanJSM.— Hongtoag  and  Shang- 
hai Bant.  No,  2,  Bund ;  Chartered 
Bant  of  India,  AnstruJia,  and 
China,  No.  26 ;  International  Bonk, 
No.  8b. 

vhurches. — -Anglican,  Nakayaraa- 
te-dori ;  Union  Church  (Congrega- 
tional), No.  48;  Eoman  Catholic, 
No.  37. 

Ourios. — Eohn  and  Eomor,  No, 
81 ;  Echigo-^,  ^moda's  Fine  Art 
Depot  (Hariahin),  and  otheia  in 
Moto-machi. 

Samboo-work.  —  Iwamoto.  near 
Nanko     temple ;     Chodaisha,     at 


Nev>apapers. — "  Japan  Chionjole  " 
and  "  Kobe  Herald,"  daily. 

Electric  tram  to  Osaka,  every  5 


iSfeamer  Agencies.  —  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Co.,  No.  109;  Mea- 
aageriea  Maritimes,  No,  6 ;  Nord- 
deutscher  Uoyd.  No.  ID ;  Canadian 
Pacific,  No.  14;  Occidental  and 
Oriental.  Fscific  Mail  Co.,  and  Toyo 
Eiseu  Ewaisha,  No.  84;  Nippon 
Ytisen  Ewaiaha,  opposite  American 
Hatoba.  Kobe  ia  alao  the  chief 
port  ol  call  for  the  numerous  small 
steamers  that  ply  on  the  Inland 
Sen. 

The  Kobe  Club,  Allildic  Clrib,  Club 
Concordia  (German),  and  the  Recrfo- 
tion  Orouvd  tac  cricket,  base-ball, 
lawn-tennis,  etc.,  are  at  tlie  E.  end 
of  the  Settlement. 

Theoirea. — Daikokn-za.  Also  aae 
at  Hyogo.  caUed  Benten-za. 

The  Terminua  (Kobe  station)  of 
the  Tdkaido  and  Sanyo  Bailways 
ia  in  the  native  town ;  bat  the 
smaller  station  of  Sannamiya  is 
much  nearer  to  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment. Here  also  iH  the  Tdegraph 
Office.  The  I^>st  Office  stands  not 
farofi. 
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Hfj^fo  (Inn  and  restt.,  ToMwa). 
a  large  town  givii^  its  name  to  the 
prefecture,   adjoins    Edbe   on   the 


tJndar  the  auUer  name  of  Boko.  It  had 
exlBted  >■  a  part  trom  vary  ancient  da^i. 
It  row  Into  promliteuoa  in  the  latter 
part  Ot  Qwl»k««MDii.iJteb¥)^ni9il 
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KOBE    AND      OSAKA 


Byogo.     Waika  and  Excuraums. 


rsmoTed  tba  opiUI  fr 


Juat  beyond  tlie  Ai-oi  Bridge, 
wluch  joina  Kobe  to  Byogo.  Btauds 
r.  in  a  aquan  walled  encloaiue  the 
Shinto  temple  of  Nanko,  dedicated 
to  the  celebrated  warrior  Kaannoki 
Hosasliige  (see  p.  79),  the  bnild- 
iuga  date  from  1873.  The  gioouds, 
which  form  a  popnlor  resoct  at  all 
■e  eiceptionolly  lively 


the 


o£ 


denth,  25Uk  May,  when  men  drees 
up  in  armom  and  various  recrea- 
tions are  indulged  in.  There  is  an 
aquarium  1.  o£  the  entrance.  The 
Minatct^awa,  in  whose  bed  Kusn- 
noki  suffered  defeat,  has  been 
defected  from  ita  course,  and  the 
banks  have  been  laid  ODt  as  a 
promenade  lined  with  lofty  pina- 

Hyogo's  other  chief  s^ht  ia  (^ 
Da'Avtsu,  or  great  bronze  Buddha. 
erected  in  1891  in  the  procinota  at 
the  temple  of  Nofukuji.  It  ie  4B  ft. 
high,  and  85  ft.  round  the  waist; 
length  of  face,  8J  ft.;  eye,  3  ft.;  ear, 
6  ft,;  noae,  3^  ft.;  mouth,  2^  ft.; 
diameter  at  lap,  25  ft.;  circum- 
fet^nce  of  thumb,  2  ft.  This  large 
work  owed  ita  inception  to  the 
zwU  of  a  paper  manufactoier  of 
Hjogo,  named  Nanjo  Shobei. 
Though  by  no  means  eqnal  to  the 
ancient  Daibntsu  at  Kamakora, 
the  fiMse  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Nara  Doibutsa.  The  visitor  ia 
taken  into  the  interior  of  the  image, 
where  is  an  altar  to  Amida,  besides 
a  number  of  lesser  images  (four  of 
which  are  by  Unkei),  and  other 
Buddhist  ornaments.  The  naked 
infant  is  what  is  called  a  ianjn- 
Shaka  (aee  p.  b2].  The  numerous 
minora  hung  up  here  are  gifts  from 
the  faithful. 

Not  tar  from  Nofnkuji  atands 
another  Buddhist  temple,  called 
Shinkqji.  with  a  bronze  image  of 
Amida,  which,  though  much  smaller 
Ouat Ou Viubataa,  '  •   •• 


work  of  art.  It  is,  moreover,  prettily 
set  on  a  large  stone  ped^ital  in 
fiont  of  a  lotus  pond,  ao  that  the 
eSect  ia  charmii^  when  those 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  The  tomple 
itself  ia  plain,  but  well-preserved. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ro»d  is 
a  stone  Monameni  to  Kiyomori,  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  thirteen-storied 
p^^oda.  Close  by  is  the  temple  of 
Stifakaji,  where  an  official  of  the 
Da^yo  of  Bizen,  who  had  ordered 
Qie  Foreign  Settlement  at  E5be 
to  be  fired  upon  in  I8G8,  was 
condemned  to  commit  haraidri,— 
a  scene  graphically  described  in 
Mittord'a  Tales  of  old  Japan. 

A  abort  morning  will  suffice  tor 
the  s^ts  of  Hyogo,    if   done   in 


The  neigtboniliood  of  Kobe 
aboands  in  pretty  walks  and  picnic 
resorts,  of  which  the  following  ore 
the  chief. 

1.  The  ^linto  tomple  of  Zkuta 
afands  in  a  wood  of  cryptomerina 
and  CHmphor-tieea,  5  min.  walil 
from  the  hotels.  The  deity  wor- 
shipped here  is  Woka-hirume-no- 
Mikoto,  who  might  perhaps  be 
styled  the  Japanese  Minerva,  as 
she  taught  the  nae  of  the  loom  and 
■    '     '       '  clothing. 


Eoiw,  In  hoDoai  of  this  eoMeaB  whom 

eoterprlw,  »nd  tn  whom  she  iMfibod  tlia 
YictOTj  gained  b^  her  »rma.  Hidayoabl. 
when  deBp&tohlitg  biB  expedition  to  Korea 

FtKyon  to  her  la  Aea»ODA  of  droo^t  or 

of  eicwtve  rnio  me  i*id  '-  —  ■ '-■■'- 

uisneced.     Festlnl,  3rd 
Mr,  S3rd  la  S71h  Bepleml 

2.  The  Nunobiki  WaterftOIs 
are  about  20  min.  from  the  hotels. 
The  path  firat  reachea  the  Meii-daici, 
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to  other  tea-honses  which  command 
a  view  of  the  upper,  or  "  Male  Fall " 
{On-daki),  82  ft.  high.  Ladies  are 
advised  only  to  visit  NnnobiM 
tinder  the  escort  of  gentlemen,  as 
the  tea-houses  are  apt  to  be  noisy. 
A  good  view  of  Kobe  and  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  had 
from  Sunago-yamay  a  detached  hill 
near  the  fall.  There  is  a  tea-house 
at  the  top.  Another  good  view 
may  be  obtained  by  proceeding 
further  up  the  course  of  the  stream 
towards  the  reservoir  which  sup- 
plies Kobe  with  water. 

3.  Suwa-yama,  1  mile.  This 
spur  of  the  range  behind  K5be, 
crowned  by  tea-houses  where  min- 
eral baths  may  be  taken,  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  town  and 
sea-shore. 

4.  Maya-san  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  highest  peaks  (2,446  ft.)  of 
the  range  behind  K5be.  The  sum- 
mit, a  little  over  4J  m.  from  Kobe, 
is  about  2  hrs.  walk  from  the 
Settlement,  return.  IJ  hr.  This 
place  is  known  to  foreigners  as  the 
Moon  Temple, — a.  purely  fanciful 
designation,  as  the  place  has  no 
connection  with  the  moon,  but  is 
dedicated  to  Maya  Bunin,  the 
mother  of  Buddha.  The  temple 
stands  on  a  platform  ot  the  top  of 
a  stone  staircase,  about  400  ft. 
below  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  reached  by  passing  through 
a  door  to  the  1.  of  the  shrine  at  the 
back,  before  ascending.  The  tem- 
ple contains  a  small  image  of 
Maya  Bunin,  one  of  two  made  by 
order  of  Wu  Ti  of  the  Liang  dynas- 
ty (a.d.  502-529),  and  was  brought 
back  from  China  by  Kobo  Daishi. 
The  7th  day  of  the  7th  moon,  old 
style,  is  the  great  annual  festival 
here ;  most  of  the  pilgrims  ascend 
at  night,  their  long  line  of  lanterns 
producing  a  very  pretty  efiEect. 
Those  who  make  the  ascent  on  that 
day  obtain  as  much  merit  as  if  they 
had  ascended  forty  eight  thousand 
times. 

5,  Futatabi-saiif   3  miles  dis- 
^2i4  £s  » temple  dedicated  to  Kobo 


Daishi,  which  stands  on  a  conical 
eminence  1,600  ft.  high,  behind  the 
first  range  of  hills  to  the  N.  of 
Kobe.  It  is  accessible  either  by 
a  stiff  chmb  of  1  hr,  through  a  imss 
properly  called  Kuruma-danij  but 
known  to  the  foreign  residents  as 
"Hunter's  Gap,"  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  small  spring  containing 
sulphur ;  or  by  a  more  roundabout, 
but  less  steep,  ascent  entering  a 
valley  to  the  W.  of  Suwa-yama. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  fine, 
the  outlook  to  the  N.  offering 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bare 
weather-worn  hills  known  to 
foreigners  as  "  Aden,"  which  locali- 
ty the  prospect  somewhat  resem- 
bles. The  Japanese  name  is  Shari- 
yama.  The  autumn  colouring  of 
the  foliage  on  Futatabi  is  particu- 
larly fine.  Near  the  summit,  on 
the  r.  hand  going  up,  is  the  Kame- 
ishiy  a  rock  the  top  of  which  is 
roughly  fashioned  into  the  head  and 
and  forelegs  of  a  tortoise  {kame). 

The  railway  affords  facilities  for 
making  a  number  of  more  distant 
excursions.    Such  are  those  to 

6.  Mind,  which  is  reached  by 
rail  from  Kanzaki  Junction,  f  hr., 
whence  branch  line  to  Bceda,  about 
J  hr.,  and  about  1  hr.  more  by 
jinrikisha.  The  jinrikishas  must 
be  left  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village.  Shortly  beyond,  the  path 
enters  a  beautiful  glen  some  2  m. 
in  length,  terminated  abruptly  by  a 
tall  cliff  over  which  falls  a  cascade 
70  ft.  high.  The  best  time  to  visit 
Mind  is  in  November,  when  the 
maple-trees  glow  with  an  almost 
incredible  blaze  of  colour.  It  is 
also  very  pretty  in  April,  with  the 
blossom  of  the  cherry-trees.  Some 
way  up  the  glen,  on  the  r.,  stands 
a  temple  with  a  little  pavilion  over- 
looking the  stream, — ^a  favourite 
spot  for  picnics. 

7.  Takara-zuka  (Hotel  Tansan) 
is  a  pleasant  resort  noted  for  its 
two  mineral  springs, — "  Tansan  " 
(an  excellent  drinking  water)  and 
**Niwo"  (salt,  fezruginous,  and 
aperient*,  tiao  TMMA.\ie«i^^  toe  bath- 


lakaYor-zuka.    Arvma.    Suma. 
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lug).  Visitors  are  shown  over  the 
works,  wMch  cover  tiaee  ncreR. 
Takara-ziika  is  reached  from  Kfihe 
by  electric  tram,  sfcartii^  every  5 
min.,  and  droppii^  pnssengera  at 
Nishinomiya  Higashi-gaclii,  whence 
&0  min.  by  jinrildsha ;  bat  Hie  tram 
will     ultimately    run     Uie    whole 


8.  Nakayama-dera  (Jnii, 
Hishiki-no-BO),  the  twenty-fourth 
o£  the  Thirty-three  Holy  Places  of 
Ewannon,  and  known  to  foreign 
residents  as  the  "Fish  Temple." 
possesses  a  charming  view  »nd 
mineral  sprii^.  It  is  reached  by 
tahii^  rail  to  Kanzaki  Junction  as 
above,  whence  branch  line  toNoka- 
yama,  J  hr.  more. — Half  an  hovtr  tnr- 
ther  along  the  line  lies  Hakedao, 
an  the  banks  of  the  Mukt^wa, 
with  bot  springs  and  several  inns. — 
Birano  is  situated  some  6  m.  fiom 


the  s 
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line,  about  }  hr.  run  from 
the  way  leiwling  by  a  pretty  go^e 
through  which  dashes  a  stream 
called  Tsuzumi~gi-taki.  The  min- 
eral spring  of  Hirano  iis  the  Apol- 
linaris  of  Japan. — About  2  ri  to  the 
N.E.  of  Hirano  rises  Myoken-yama, 
3,000  ft,,  with  a  good  sea  view. 
It  is  a  resort  of  Japanese  suffering 
from  ophthalmia. 

9.  Kabuto-yania  (1,020  ft.}, 
called  by  the  foreign  residents 
Bismarck  ifiii,  lies  IJ  hr.  on  foot  to 
the  N.  of  Nishi-no-miya  station. 
Stone  images  and  shrtnes  are  here 
to  be  seen  perched  on  apparently 
inaccessible  pinnacles.  The  climb, 
easy  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Eaohi- 
man,  is  stilf  from  llience  to  the 
summit;  but  the  view  ie  magnifi- 
cent, this  bill  being  a  landmark 
for  ships  navigating  up  the  Eii 
Channel. 

V).  Arima  {/nns,  Club  Hotel, 
Europ.  style  ;  Ikenabo,  and  others), 
a  favourite  eummer  resort,  lies  9  m. 
from  Kobe  as  the  crow  flies,  nnd  ia 
1,400  ft.  about  sea-level.  The  air 
is  cool,  the  scenery  pretty  emragh, 
thoqgb  not  remarioiUe,  and  ple«»- 


ant  rambles  may  be  taken  in  the 
vicinity.  Dainty  baaket-worii  is  a 
local  specialty.  Arima  may  be 
most  easily  reached  by  taMng  train 
to  Eamaki,  J  br.,  and  on  to  2faniaze, 
J  hr.  more,  whence  by  jinriMsha 
for  another  2J  ri.  Some  prefer  go- 
ing on  as  far  as  Sanda  station  (IJ 
hr.  from  Kanaaldt,  whence  jinrild- 
sha.  An  electric  tram  from  Kobe 
is  projected.  Another  way  is  by 
jinriMsha  to  Gomo-muTa.  3  m.,  and 
then  on  foot  or  in  chairs  over  the 
Roklco-zan  Pass,  8  m,,  aay  3  hours. 
This  puss,  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  to  Arima,  lies 
2.800  ft.,  above  the  sea.  from  the 
top  of  Bokko-zan  itself,  250  ft. 
h^her,  a  fine  panorama  may  be 
obtained. — Just  before  the  lop,  a 
narrow  path  divergii^  W.  and 
affording  a  magnificent  view,  leads 
(5  miles)  to  a  little  settlement  c£ 
villas  belonging  to  European  resi- 
dents of  Kobe,  who  have  made  golf 
Uuks  here. 

11.  Suma,  ShiOTa,  Uaiko,  and 
Akashi,  on  the  Sanyo  Railway. 
Here  many  Kobe  residents  have 
summer  quarters,  and  enjoy  excel- 
lent sea-bathii^.  Thefollowinginns 
may  be  recommended :— Hoy5-in, 
at  Suma;  Oriental's  Seaside  Villa. 
and  Beach  House  Hotel,  at  Bhioya  ; 
■Manki-ro.  at  Haiko ;  and  Hashi- 
moto-ya.  at  AkasM.  At  Akashi, 
which  is  a  pleasant  spot  for  picnics, 
there  is  a  pretty  little  Shinto  temple 
in  honour  of  the  ancient  poet  Bito- 
maro,  and  there  remain  the  moat 
and  walls  of  the  large  castle  of  the 
former  Daimyo.  Akashi  ia  the 
place  selected  as  the  time  meridian 
for  all  Japan.-'Takasa^  nnd 
Sone,  a  little  further  down  the 
coast,  ace  much  visited  by  the 
Japanese,  who  alight  at  Eakogatra 
station,  and  rejoin  the  train  at 
Sone,  after  a  round  of  2J  ri  by 
jiruikiaha.  The  attisctionB  are 
some  famous  old  pine-trees  and  a 
temple  of  Tenjin.  These  places, 
together  with  Brfutta.4.  Oivjit"-vG.'CQ& 

tote  'rtaA  ,-"^-—   -w  ^,^ 
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Meguriy  or  "  Rotmd  of  the  Province 
of  Harima." 

From  the  time  of  Hitomaro  early  in  the 
8th  century  onward,  the  Japanese  poets 
have  never  tired  of  singing  the  beaaties 
of  tiiis  pine-clad  coast.  The  spirits  of 
two  ancient  pine-trees  (Ai-oi  no  Matm) 
at  Takasago,  personified  as  a  man  and 
woman  of  venerable  age  who  are  oc- 
cupied in  railing  np  pine-needles,  form 
a  favourite  subject  of  Japanese  art  as 
typifying  longevity.  Here  also  is  laid 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
chapters  of  the  Geinji  JUono-gatari,  the 
greatest  of  the  classical  romances,  com- 
posed about  A.  D.  1000.  This  coast  has 
likewise  been  the  scene  of  stirring  his- 
torical events,  more  particularly  of  a 
great  battle  fought  in  the  year  1184 
between  the  armies  of  the  rival  houses  of 
Taira  and  Minamoto,  who  were  then  still 
struggling  for  political  supremacy,  though 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Minamoto  in  the 
person  of  Yoritomo  was  not  far  off.  The 
rattle  was  fought  close  to  the  W.  end  of 
Suma  in  a  valley  called  Ichi-no-tanl,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  an  incident  famous 
in  history  and  song  as  the  "Death  of 
Atsumorl"  (see  Kumagai  Naozane,  p.  78). 

11.  Himeji  {Inn,  Akainatsu-ro ; 
Europ.  restt.f  Inone-rd),  capital  of 
the  province  of  Harima,  is  a  busy 
commercial  centre,  being  at  the 
junction  of  three  highways, — the 
Sanyddo,  which  runs  west  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea  to 
Shimonoseki;  a  road  to  the  provinces 
of  Mimasaka,  Hoki,  and  Izumo ; 
and  a  third  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ichikawa,  via  Ikuno,  to  Toyo-oka  in 
the  province  of  Tajima.  Himeji's 
chief  attraction,  however,  is  its 
ancient  Castle^  which  still  remains 
in  a  state  of  exceptional  preserva- 
tion and  eminently  deserves  a  visit, 
being  the  largest  in  Japan  next  to 
that  of  Osaka.  It  is  five-storied, 
and  the  top  commands  a  fine  view. 
Permits  may  be  obtained  through 
the  foreign  Consulates  at  K5be. 

The  caatle,  as  it  stands,  is  the  outcome 

of  the  warlike  labours  of  several  noble 

families  during  many  ages.    Founded  in 

the  14th  century  by  Akamatsu  Enshln,  it 

soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ashikaga 

Bhdguns,  but  was  recovered  in  1467  by  a 

descendant  of  the  Akamatsu  family.    In 

1677,  Oda  Nobunaga,  then  all-powerful, 

S»r0   the  province   to   Hideyosbi,   who 

«a^f»»<?  tJte  castle  and  crowned  It  with 

»/p<r  tarretg.    In  1008,  IkedM  TenunaM, 


to  whom  it  had  been  meantime  granted 
in  fief,  increased  the  number  of  turrets 
to  fifty,  which  took  him  nine  years  to 
finish.  Thenceforward  Himeji  was  at 
I)eace;  and  at  the  time  of  the  collapse 
of  feudalism,  belonged  to  a  Daimyd 
named  Sakai.  The  barracks  now  used 
are  of  modern  construction. 

The  chief  productions  of  Himeji 
are  cotton  and  stamped  leather 
goods.  At  Shirakuiii,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Himeji,  are  some  pretty 
plum  orchards. 

12.  It  is  easy  from  Kobe  to  visit 
the  large  and  interesting  Island  of 
Awaji,  which  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  Boute  49,  and  to  start 
on  a  tour  down  the  Inland  Sea  or 
to  Shikoku  (Eoutes  48,  and  52-6). 


ROUTE  37. 

Osaka  and  Nbighboubhood. 
1.  the  city  and  castle.    2.  excub- 

fllON     TO    SUMIYOSHI,     SAKAI,     AND 

wakatama. 

1. — ^The  City  of  Osaka. 

Qsaka,  also  pronounced  Dzaka, 
is  reached  by  the  Tokaido  Railway 
from  either  K5be  or  Kyoto  in 
about  f  hr. 

Hotels.  —  Osaka  Hotel,  Nippon 
Hotel,  both  10  min.  from  the  Tokai- 
do Bailway  station. 

Japanese  Inns. — Seikwan-ro ;  Ha- 
na-ya. 

Eestaurants. — (Europ.  food),  Furu- 
kawa  Club ;  (Jap.)  Ginsui-rd. 

Theatres. — ^In  the  D5tom-bori 

Ckrio  Dealers. — ^Yamanaka,  Ogu- 
ni,  at  Korai-bashi;  Yamanaka,  in 
Naniwa-bashi-dori ;  Yabu  Meizan, 
197  Dojima  Naka  Ni-chome  (Satsu- 
ma  porcelain  a  specialty). 

SUIc    Mnrcers,— I>aix^axii,    Taka- 
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shima-ya,    both  in    Shinsai-bashi- 

suji ;  Obashi-ya,  in  Mido-suji. 

There  are  many  good  diops  of 
various  kinds  in  Shinsai-bashi-suji. 
The  best  bazaar  {kwankoba)  is  the 
Faritsu  Hakubutsu-jb  between  Ume- 
da  station  and  Tennoji. 

Electric  tram  to  K5be  every  5 
minutes. 

Small  steamers  run  up  and  down 
the  river.  For  steam  commnnica- 
tion  to  Awaji  and  Inland  Sea 
ports,  see  Routes  49  and  48  respec- 
tively. 

Urban  Railway.  This  forms  a 
semi-circle  round  the  city,  with 
stations  at  Umeda  (connecting  with 
Tokaido  Railway),  Temma,  Kyb- 
bashij  Tamatsukurif  Momotani,  Ten- 
noji (connecting  with  Nara  and 
Sakurai  branches),  and  Minato-cho. 

This  wealthy  commercial  city  covers  an 
area  of  9  miles  square.  The  earliest  use 
of  the  name  Osaka  occurs  in  a  document 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
where  it  is  applied  to  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Ikudama.  The  ancient  name  of 
tlie  city,  still  used  in  poetry,  was  Naniwa, 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  nami  kaya 
"wave-swift,"  or  nami  hana,  "wave 
flowers,"  because  the  fleet  of  Jimmu 
Tenno  here  encountered  a  boisterous  sea 
on_itfl  arrival  from  Hyuga. 

Osaka  lies  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Yodogawa,  a  river  draining  Lake  Biwa. 
Naka-no-shima,  an  island  in  the  centre 
of  the  stream,  divides  the  river  into 
two  courses  of  about  equal  width. 
The  scene  here  on  summer  evenings  la 
of  the  gayest  description.  Hundreds  of 
boats  float  lazily  upon  the  water,  filled 
with  citizens  who  resort  thither  to  enjoy 
the  cool  breezes,  while  itinerant  mu- 
sicians, vendors  of  refreshments  and 
fireworks,  etc.,  ply  amongst  the  merry 
throng,  doing  a  thriving^  business.  The 
city  is  also  intersected*  by  numerous 
canals,  which  necessitate  a  great  number 
of  bridges,  and  give  it  an  appearance  that 
may  remind  some  travellers  of  Holland. 
Osaka  always  suffers  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  cities  in  the  empire  from 
epidemics,  probably  due  to  contami- 
nation carried  by  so  much  water  com- 
munication. The  three  great  bridges 
across  the  Yodogawa  are  called  Temma- 
bashi,  Tenjln-bashi,  and  Naniwa-bashi. 
The  principal  thoroughftixe  is  called 
Shinsai-bashi-BUJi,  which  its  fine  shops, 
theatres,  and  bustling  aspect  render  one 
of  the  most  interesting  streets  in  Japan. 
In  summer,  it  derives  quite  an  Oriental 
ajppeoraiicfl  from  the  cvaUdUB  Btretohed 
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across  it  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  from 
the  bright  hues  of  many  of  the  articles  of 
merchandise.  Since  about  1800,  the  as- 
pect of  the  city  has  been  greatly  changed 
by  the  building  of  cotton  mills  and  other 
factories.  Extensive  harbour  and  recla- 
mation works  have  also  been  undertaken. 
The  former  Foreign  Settlement  is 
situated  at  Eawaguchi,  at  the  junction  of 
two  streams.  Close  by  are  the  custom- 
house and  the  whsyves  for  the  steamers 
that  ply  between  Osaka  and  Kobe,  Shi- 
koku,  and  the  ports  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

The  sights  of  Osaka  are  best 
visited  in  the  following  order. 
Leaving  the  hotel,  and  crossing  the 
river  by  the  large  Naniwa-bashi 
bridge,  we  see  r.  some  floating  tea- 
houses anchored  in  the  stream,  and 
soon  reach  the  popular  temple  of 

Tenjin,  or  Temmangu  (see  p. 
54).  This  shrine,  founded  in  the 
10th  century,  contains  a  few  good 
carvings  and  bronzes,  and  the  ex- 
voto  sheds  have  several  interesting 
pictures.  In  the  grounds  behind 
there  are  several  live  storks,  and  in 
a  pond  large  numbers  of  tortoises. 

The  principal  festival  is  held  on  the 
25th  July,  when  the  god  pays  a  visit 
to  Matsushima,  some  2  miles  south  of 
another  shrine  dedicated  to  him  at  Tem- 
ma,  and  a  torchlight  procession  takes 
place.  There  is  another  festival  on  the 
25th  October. 

The  Mint  (permits  obtainable  at  • 
the  hotels),  organised  in  1871  by  a 
staff  of  British  officials,  has  been 
under  Japanese  management  since 
1889.  Besides  the  Mint  proper, 
there  are  sulphuric  acid  works  and 
a  refinery. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Castle, 
we  pass  1.  the  Military  Club,  in 
front  of  which  stands  a  bronze 
monument  shaped  like  a  lighted 
candle,  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
loyalist  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
various  civil  wars  of  the  present 
reign. 

The  Castle  (permits  obtainable 
at  the  hotels). 

When  Hideyoshi  set  about  the  building 
of   this   castle   in   1583»  l«.b<i\a^t^  ^^ejt'ftk 
drawn.  Itom  «\\  ^^\»  ^^  ^Jaa  ^w«sNx^  ^"^r 
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thus  raised  within  the  castle  was  prob- 
ably the  grandest  building  which  Japan 
ever  boasted.  It  survived  the  taking  of 
the  castle  by  leyasu  in  1615,  and  in  1867 
and  1868  the  members  of  the  foreign 
legations  were  received  within  its  walls  by 
the  last  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns.  Will 
Adams,  and  his  contemporary  Captain 
John  Saris,  give  in  the  quaint  style  of 
those  days,  a  good  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  the  palace  and  the  extent  of  the  city  at 
the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  Adams 
Bays : — "  I  was  carried  in  one  of  the  King's 
gallies  to  the  court  at  Osaca,  where  the 
King  lay  about  eightie  leagues  from  the 
place  where  the  shippe  was.  The  twelfth 
of  May  1600,  I  came  to  the  great  King's 
citie  who  caused  me  to  be  brought  into 
the  court,  beeing  a  wonderfull  costly 
house  guilded  with  gold  in  abundance." 
Saris'  account  is  as  follows :  "  We  found 
Ozaca  to  be  a  very  great  towne,  as  great 
as  London  within  the  walls,  with  many 
faire  timber  bridges  of  a  great  height, 
seruing  to  passe  oner  a  river  there  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London.  Some 
faire  houses  we  found  there  but  not 
many.  It  is  one  of  the  chiefe  sea-ports 
of  all  lapan :  hauing  a  castle  in  it,  mar- 
vellous large  and  strong,  with  very  deepe 
trenches  about  it,  and  many  drawbridges, 
with  gates  plated  with  yron.  The  castle 
is  built  all  of  free  stone,  with  bulwark 
and  battlements,  with  loope  holes  for 
smal  shot  and  arrowes,  and  diners  pass- 
ages for  to  cast  stones  upon  the  assaylants. 
The  walls  are  at  the  least  sixe  or  seuen 
yards  thicke  all  (as  I  said)  of  free-stone, 
without  any  filling  in  the  inward  part 
•  with  trumpery,  as  they  reported  unto  me. 
The  stones  are  great,  of  an  excellent 
quarry,  and  are  cut  so  exactly  to  fit  the 
I  place  where  they  are  laid,  that  no  morter 
is  used,  but  onely  earth  cast  betweene  to 
fill  up  voyd  creuises  if  any  be,"— Ex- 
cluding the  palace,  this  remains  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  the  locality  as  seen 
to-day.  The  huge  stones  forming  the 
walls  of  the  principal  gate  of  the  castle 
attest  the  magnificent  design  of  its 
founder.  Outside  the  present  fortress 
ran  a  second  line  of  moat  and  parapet, 
the  destruction  of  which  was  made  a 
condition  of  peace  by  leyasu  after  the 
first  siege  in  1614.  The  moat  varied  in 
width  from  80  yds.  to  120  yds.,  and  in 
depth  from  12  ft.  to  23  ft. ;  but  it  was 
completely  effaced  in  about  three  weeks' 
time.  On  the  2nd  Feb.,  1868,  the  build- 
ings within  the  castle  were  set  on  fire  by 
a  train  laid  by  the  Tokugawa  party  before 
their  final  retreat,  and  were  completely 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  only  some  of 
the  small  turrets  on  the  walls  remaining. 
The  castle  now.  serves  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Osaka  garrison. 

^e  size  of  the  stonea,  all  granite, 
aeied  in    the   coatruction   of    the 
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walls  is  stupendous,  some  measur- 
ing as  much  as  40  ft.  long  by  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  being  several  ft.  in 
thickness.  The  moats  are  paved 
with  granite  throughout.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  platform  on 
which  stood  the  donjon  is  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  Hiei-zan  to  the 
N.E.,  Koya-san  to  the  S.,  Kongo-san 
and  other  high  mountains  of 
Yamato  to  the  S.E.  Immediately 
below  is  a  noted  well  called 
Kim-mei-sui,  lit.  "Famous  Golden 
Water,"  which  furnished  a  sufficient 
supply  for  the  garrison  in  time  of 
siege. 

Leaving  the  Castle,  we  come  to  a 
district  occupied  by  small  Buddhist 
temples  and  priests'  dwellings. 
Here  also  stands  the  Shinto  temple 
of  Kozu-no-miya,  dedicated  to  the 
legendary  Emperor  Nintoku.  In 
the  florist's  garden  (Kichisuke's)  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mil,  the  show  of 
peonies  at  the  end  of  April  is 
among  the  finest  in  Japan.  The 
Kangiku-en  (chrysanthemum  show) 
in  the  same  district  well  deserves  a 
visit  in  November.  The  Ikudama 
Jinjaj  a  little  further  S.,  up  a  flight 
of  steps,  is  a  picturesque  Shintd 
shrine  dedicated  to  the  patron 
deities  of  the  city,  and  dating  from 
about  the  year  1596.  About  1  m. 
further  S.  stands  the  famous 
Buddhist  temple  of 

Tenndji,  which  occupies  a  vast 
extent  of  ground  on  the  S.E.  of  the 
city. 

It  was  founded  by  the  illustrious  Im- 
perial devotee,  Shotoku  Taishi,  about  A.D. 
600,  but  has  frequently  fallen  into  decay, 
and  been  renovated  at  the  expense  of 
either  the  Mikados  or  the  Shdgnns. 

On  entering  the  great  south  gate, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  open 
si)ace,  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  a  square  colonnade,  open  on 
the  inner  side.  On  the  r.  is  a 
shrine  called  Taishi-ddy  dedicated 
to  Shdtoku-taishi.  It  is  a  building 
of  unpainted  wood,  roofed  with 
thick  shingles.  Opposite  this  is  a 
shnue  Qou^aimx^^*^  Iivdlo  uq  kane^ 
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or  "  Bell  of  Leading,"  which  is  rung 
in  order  that  the  Saint-Prince  may 
conduct  the  dead  into  paradise. 
Dolls,  toys,  and  children's  dresses 
are  offered  up  before  it.  Further 
on  is  a  building  which  contains  a 
curious  stone  chamber,  with  water 
pouring  into  it  from  the  mouth  of 
a  stone  tortoise.  The  names  of 
those  recently  dead  are  written  on 
thin  slips  of  bamboo,  and  held  at 
the  end  of  a  long  stick  in  the 
sacred  stream,  which  also  carries 
petitions  to  Shotoku  Taishi  on 
behalf  of  the  departed  souls.  Be- 
yond is  a  pond  swarming  with  live 
tortoises.  It  is  partly  covered  over 
by  a  large  new  stone  dancing-stage, 
which  also  serves  as  a  bridge  to  tiie 
Eokuji-do  temple  opposite.  Close 
by  is  another  Iruid  no  kane. 
Immediately  behind  the  dancing- 
stage  is  the  belfry,  where  hangs  a 
bronze  hell  cast  in  1902,  and  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its 
dimensions  are  thus  stated :  length, 
26  ft.;  circumference,  54  ft.;  diame- 
ter of  the  mouth,  16  ft.;  thickness, 
1.6  ft.;  weight,  over  155  tons. 

The  lofty  five-storied  Pagoda  is 
not  accessible  to  the  pubhc.  The 
Kondo,  or  Grolden  Hall,  is  about  54 
ft.  by  48  ft.;  the  highly  decorated 
shrine  within  is  dedicated  to  Nyo-i- 
rin  Kwan-non.  The  image,  which 
is  copper  gilt,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Buddhist  image  ever 
brought  to  Japan  from  Korea ;  but 
that  honour  is  also  claimed  for  the 
triple  image  at  Zenkdji  (p.  255). 
Various  treasures  dating  ^om  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries  are  preserved 
at  Tennoji. 

Leaving  Tennoji  and  descending 
to  the  flat,  where  stand  the  build- 
ings of  the  Exhibition  of  1903,  we 
soon  find  ourselves,  by  the  side  of 
the  Ddtonibori  canal  in  a  street 
consisting  chiefly  of  theatres, 
variety  shows,  and  restaurants. 
This  part  of  Osaka  is  especially 
lively  at  night.  Turning  to  tiie  r. 
at  the  Ebisu-bashi,  we  cross  into  the 
Bhinsai-bashi-suji,  about  half-way 
down  which,  a  little  to  the  1.,  aie 


two  temples  belonging  to  the  Hon- 
gwanji  sect  of  Buddhists.  The  first 
is  the  Higashi  Hongwanji, 
built  about  the  year  1615.  It 
contains  some  fine  massive  open- 
work carvings.  On  the  r.  of  the 
courtyard  is  a  white-plastered 
building,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Buddhist  canon,  with  a  figure 
of  Fu-Daishi  in  front.  The  Nishi 
Hongpvanji  stands  a  few  hundred 
yards  further  north  in  the  same 
street.  Its  gateway  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  application  of  the 
chrysanthemum  in  tracery  and 
open-work  carving.  On  the  main 
altar  is  a  statue  of  Amida  3  ft.  6  in. 
high,  with  the  abbot  Shinran 
Shonin  on  his  1.,  in  a  richly  carved 
and  gilded  shrine. 

2. — ^EXCUBSION      FEOM      OsAKA  : 

SuMiYOsm.    Sakai. 
Wakayama. 

The  most  interesting  places  near 
Osaka  all  lie  on  the  Nankai  Railway j 
which  runs  S.W.  along  the  coast  to 
Wakayama  (2}  hrs.).  The  following 
is  the  schedule. 
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Teng^a-jaya  is  so  called  because 
Hideyoshi,  when  loid  of  the  em- 
pire, had  a  villa  there,  which  is 
still  maintained.  It  stands  in  a 
small  grove,  visible  to  the  1.  from 
the  carriage  windows.  The  mxme 
of  this  place  is  familiar  to  all 
Japanese  theatre-goers,  as  the 
scene  of  a  famous  vendetta.  The 
entrance  to  the 

Temple  of  Sumiyoshi  is  pass- 
ed just  before  reaching  the  station 
of  that  name.  Here  are  worshipped 
three  sea-gods,  who,  according  to 
legend,  assisted  the  Empress  Jingd 
in  her  expedition  to  Korea.  Great 
crowds  flock  hither  on  festival  days 
(every  U-no-hi,  or  "Day  of  the 
Hare  ")  and  at  New  Year.  Outside 
are  innumerable  stone  lanterns 
presented  as  ex-votos.  In  the  pond, 
over  which  passes  a  semi-circular 
bridge,  live  a  number  of  tortoises 
with  water-weed  growing  on  their 
backs.  These  are  popularly  known 
as  mino-game, — ^from  minOf  the 
grass-coat  worn  by  peasants  in 
rainy  weather,  and  kame,  a  tortoise. 
The  Yamato-gawa  is  crossed  near 
its  mouth  before  entering 

Sakai  {Inns,  Kawayoshi,  semi- 
Europ.;  B6kai-r6 ;  Maru-man  on 
the  sea-shore ;  Satsuma-ya,  in  the 
town  on  the  Koya-san  side),  a  large 
manufacturing  centre.  Its  fine 
beach  called  Chinu-ga-uraj  which  is 
lined  with  tea-houses,  attracts  many 
visitors  from  Osaka  during  the 
summer  months.  The  view  Sience 
includes  Eokko-zan  to  the  r.,  Kobe 
straight  in  front,  the  island  of 
Awaji  to  the  1.,  and  still  further  1. 
the  hiUs  that  separate  the  province 
of  Izumi  from  that  of  Kishu.  The 
lofty  chimneys  are  those  of  brick 
Mlns,  and  of  coke  and  cotton 
factories.  Sakai  also  produces  a 
large  amount  of  cutlery,  sake,  and 
cosmetic  powder.  But  the  most 
characteristic  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  excellent  cotton 
rugs  and  carpets  (Sakai  dantsu). 
They  are  of  two  kinds, — orirdashi 
(ooloma  woven  in),  and  some^komi 
(ooloma  dyed).     The   foxmei  axe 


the  handsomer  and  much  the  more 
durable.  Hideous  specimens  are 
now  made  to  foreign  order. 

In  the  16th  centary  Sakai  was  one  of  the 
most  flonrishing  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
mifwion  stations,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuits  and  other  early 
writers.  Will  Adams  thus  describes  it: 
"  Right  over  against  Ozdka,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  riuer,  lyeth  another  great 
Towne  called  Sacey,  but  not  so  bigge  as 
Ozaka,  yet  is  a  towne  of  great  trade  for 
all  the  Hands  thereabout." 

The  neatly  kept  temple  of  Myb- 
kokuji,  belonging  to  the  Nichiren 
sect  of  Buddhists,  has  a  three-sto- 
ried pagoda  with  elaborate  carvings 
by  Hidari  Jingoro.  The  sanctum 
in  the  main  buildings  is  handsome. 
In  the  grounds  are  some  far-famed 
specimens  of  the  sotetsu  {Oyca^ 
revoluta),  which  resembles  the  sago- 
palm. 

They  were  planted  here  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  leyaeu  car- 
ried the  best  away  to  his  own  residence 
in  1582,  but  finding  that  it  refused  to 
flourish  there,  restored  it  to  its  home. 
It  is  popularly  believed  that  this  tree, 
the  name  of  which  means  "reviyal  by 
iron,"  gains  much  benefit  from  that 
metal,  and  accordingly  iron  coins  and 
myriads  of  broken  needles  will  here  be 
noticed  round  the  roots.  The  needles 
are  thrown  there  by  the  women  of  the 
country-side,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  fittest  sepulture  to  the  most  precious 
instrument  of  feminine  toil. 

In  the  front  court  of  this  temple  lie 
buried  eleven  warriors  of  the  Tosa  clan, 
who  were  condemned  io  disembowel 
themselves  (perform  harakiri)  for  having 
shot  down  the  same  number  of  unarmed 
French  sailors  in  the  spring  of  1868. 
This  form  of  capital  punishment,  barbar- 
ous afl  it  may  seem  to  Europeans,  was  at 
that  time  recognised  as  a  privilege  of  the 
samurai  class,  and  preferred  by  them  to 
simple  decapitation. 

On  the  S.E.  of  Sakni  is  the 
tumuliLS  of  Nirdoha  Tenno  (an  early 
Mikado).  It  is  a  double  mound 
{mi8asagi)t  whose  northern  summit 
is  84  ft  high,  the  southern  100  ft., 
while  the  circuit  of  the  base 
measures  1,526  yds.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  moat,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
nine  smaller  tumuli. 


Wakayama.    Kimiirdera. 
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Sakai,  the  train  passes  r.  Hamadem 
(Earop.  resit,  in  park),  standing  in 
a  pine  grove  and  firequented  for 
the  sake  of  its  cold  and  hot  sea- 
water  baths.  Kishiwada  and  Kai- 
zuka  t(^ether  form  one  large,  but 
squalid,  town.  At  Fake,  the  line 
turns  inland  through  pine-clad 
hills  and  a  tunnel  cut  under  the 
Kishi-goe  pass,  whence  down  in»a 
few  minutes  to 
Wakayama  (/nn,  Fuji-gen). 

This  large  but  qniet  place,  now  the  capi- 
tal of  the  prefecture  of  Wakayama,  was 
formerly  the  castle-town  of  the  Daimyds 
of  Eisha  who  were  descended  from  the 
eighth  son  of  the  Shdgnn  leyasu,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  fief  of  555,000  koku  of  rice. 
The  family  held  very  exalted  rank,  being 
one  of  the  three  distingnished  by  the 
title  of  Go  San-Jce  (p.  236).  Its  domain 
included  the  whole  province  of  Eishtl, 
together  with  that  of  Ise  as  far  north  as 
Matsuzaka. 

Wakayama  possesses  three  attrac- 
tions,— the  castle  of  its  former 
lords,  the  temple  of  Kimii-dera,  and 
the  scenery  of  Waka-no-ura.  All 
three  lie  in  the  same  direction, — 
south  from  the  inn, — and  can  be 
done  in  a  single  afternoon,  though 
the  pleasanter  plan  is  to  devote  a 
whole  day  to  loitering  about  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Kimii- 
dera  and  Waka-no-ura.  The  town 
has  little  trade,  the  only  manu- 
focture  worth  mention  being  a 
cotton  material  called  men-furaUy 
which  simulates  the  appearance  of 
flannel,  and  is  widely  used  among 
the  lower  classes,  not  only  of 
Japan,  but  of  China  and  Korea. 
Timber,  floated  down  the  Kiuokawa, 
is  also  exported. 

The  Castle  of  Wakayama  (now 
thrown  open  to  the  public  for  a 
trifling  fee)  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  extant  specimen  of  that 
style  of  architecture  in  Japan; 
for  though  strictly  ancien  rSgirm, 
it  dates  only  from  about  1850,  just 
before  that  r4g%me  had  begun  to 
totter,  and  even  the  sword  and 
spear-racks  in  the  lower  storey  are 
still  intact,  the  wood  looking  as 
new  as  if  only  put  in  place  yes- 


terday. The  building,  which  is 
three-storied,  crowns  a  densely 
wooded  hill,  and  exhibits  the  pecu- 
liarity that  part  of  its  fortifications 
rise  directly  from  the  neighbourii^ 
roadway,  without  being  protected 
by  a  moat.  The  panorama  from 
the  top  includes: — W.,  the  mouth 
of  the  Kinokawa  and  the  sea ;  S.,  in 
the  distance,  the  mountains  of 
Arida,  the  land  of  oranges ;  E.,  other 
nearer  mountains  of  which  Ryu- 
mon-zan  is  the  highest,  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Kinokawa  studded 
with  villages,  the  mountains  about 
Koya-san,  then  Kong5-san  and  the 
other  mountains  of  Yamato;  N.E., 
the  Eatsuragi  range  which  shuts  in 
the  vaUey  at  no  great  distance,  the 
lowest  point  being  the  Onoyama- 
toge  leading  over  to  Sakai ;  and  N.  W., 
the  promontory  of  Kada  which 
almost  seems  to  touch  the  island  of 
Awaji,  to  whose  1.  the  mountains  of 
Awa  in  Shikoku  are  visible  in  the 
blue  distance.  At  one's  feet,  on  all 
sides  except  the  S.,  is  the  town. 
On  that  side  there  is  emptiness, 
because  the  dwellings  of  the  samu- 
raij  which  formerly  stood  there, 
have  been  demolished  and  the  sites 
turned  into  fields, — an  eloquent, 
though  mute,  witness  to  the  politi- 
cal change  that  has  transformed 
modem  Japanese  society.  The  hill 
to  the  r.  on  leaving  the  castle  has 
been  laid  out  as  a  small  "peixk. 

Kimii-dera  lies  1  n  25  cho  S.  of 
Wakayama  by  a  good  jinrikisha 
road.  It  is  No.  2  of  the  Thirty- 
three  Holy  Places,  belongs  to  the 
Shingon  sect,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  A.D.  770  by  a 
Chinese  missionary  named  I-kwan, 
though  the  present  Horido  is  only 
some  two  and  a  half  centuries  old. 

According  to  legend,  the  reason  for 
building  the  temple  in  this  particular  spot 
was  the  discovery  here,  under  a  tree,  of 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Eleven-faced 
Ewannon,  now  enshrined  in  a  large  reli- 
quary behind  the  high  altar  As  this 
image  was  far  too  sacred  to  \i«i  «»;:^aRftftw\» 
public  \S^iA^  Wl'srvcl  CKts^^  «aKjfCa5st,  ^ 
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stands  in  a  recess  to  the  r.  of  the  reli- 
quary just  mentioned.  Chief  festivals, 
18th  March  and  9th  July. 

Though  Kimii-dera  is  doubtless 
a  fine  temple  finely  situated,  its 
chief  glory  is  its  view, — not  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  characteristically 
Japanese.  The  spectator  himself, 
from  the  temple  court  or  the  priests' 
handsome  reception  rooms,  stands 
just  at  the  height  above  the  view 
that  an  artist  would  choose ;  and  he 
looks  out  W.  towards  the  sea  over 
a  delightful  labyrinth  of  land  and 
water,  of  which  the  princii)al  feature 
is  the  narrow  strip  of  land,  over 
1  mile  long,  called 

Waka-no-ura. 

A  sandy  peninsula,  narrow  and  fan- 
tastically overgrown  with  pines,  enclosing 
a  little  bay,  and  having  islands  or  hills 
near  to  it,  is  the  Japanese  beau  id6al  of 
scenery,  their  taste  being  not  for  savage, 
Alpine,  overpowering  grandeur,  but  for 
the  estiietic,  the  soft,  the  well-proportion- 
ed in  form  and  line,— the  civilised,  if  one 
may  so  express  it.  Poets  have  sung  the 
beauty  of  this  spot  ever  since  Japan  has 
had  a  literature.  The  following  stanza  by 
Akahito  (see  p.  70)  is  familiar  to  every 
lover  of  Japanese  literature : — 

Waka-no-ura  ni 

Shio  michi-kureba 
Kata  wo  nami 

Ashibe  wo  sa^hite 

Tazu  naki-wataru 

that  is,  rendered  literally, 

•'  On  the  shore  of  Waka 
When  the  tide  comes  flowing  in 
There  being  no  dry  land. 
Towards  the  reedy  place 
The  storks  fly  across  crying." 

The  reeds  of  a  thousand  years  ago  are 
commemorated  chiefly  in  the  name  of 
an  inn,  the  Ashibe-ya;  there  are  now  few, 
if  any  storks  left,  for  the  law  which  pro- 
tected them  as  sacred  birds  lapsed  when 
feudalism  fell;  and  most  of  the  pine- 
trees  on  the  peninsula  were  hewn  down 
when  they,  too,  ceased  to  be  protected  by 
immemorial  custom.  The  peasants  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  shade  of  the 

Eine-trees  was  injurious  to  the  fields  be- 
ind.  Now  the  same  peasants  would 
give  much  to  have  the  trees  back  again, 
as  the  sea  spray,  which  they  warded  off, 
blasts  the  crops. 

Lfeaving    Eimii-dera,     we     pass 

through  the  salt-pans  and  over  the 

Jong^  triple  bridge  that   leads   to- 


wards Waka-no-xua.  Eimii-dera 
looks  fortress-hke  as  it  recedes  into 
the  distance. 

The  names  of  the  principal  spots 
visited  at  Waka-no-ura  are  Ashibe- 
no-ura.  (where  the  Ashibe-ya  inn 
stands),  Imose-yama,  Shiogama, 
Tamatsu-shima,  Tengu-yama,  the 
hamlet  of  Dejima,  and  Gtongen- 
7*ma.  It  is  worth  mounting 
Tengu-yama  for  the  sake  of  the 
view;  that  from  Grongen-yama  is 
also  admired.  What  one  chiefly 
goes  out  to  see  is  a  group  of  little 
hills,  whose  curious  rocks  and 
fantastic  pine-trees  {sagari-maisu) 
form  a  natural  landscape  garden, 
of  which  piety  has  availed  itself  to 
erect  a  pagoda  and  several  shrines. 
The  rock  is  called  Kishu-ishi  by  the 
Japanese,  to  whom  its  beautiful 
slate-hke  appearance  recommends 
it  for  use  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy.  On  the  way  back  to 
Wakayama  by  jinriMsha,  one  passes 
the  Shinto  Temple  of  AkihOrsan^ 
a  branch  of  the  shrine  referred  to 
on  p.  234.  The  Wakayama  Akiha- 
san  is  famous  for  its  maple-trees, 
and  for  a  Buddhist  temple  with 
images  bf  the  Five  Hundred  Bakan. 

A  walk  or  jinrikisha  ride  along 
the  coast  S.  from  Wakayama,  afford- 
ing lovely  views,  is  that  to  Shiotsu 
on  the  way  to  Eumano  (see  Eoute 
43),  or  to  the  Fude-sute-maisu  near 
Fujishiro  on  the  way  to  Shiotflu. 

Another  trip  to  be  recommended 
is  to  Kada,  where  stands  a  temple 
for  which  women  have  a  special 
devotion.  The  distance  from 
Wakayama  to  Eada  is  3  ri  23  cho  by 
jinriMsha  road. 

Those  desirous  of  varying  the 
return  journey  may  take  train  to 
Nara,  or  they  might  follow  Rte.  41 
reversed.  There  is  also  constant 
steam  communication  between 
Wakayama  and  Tanabe,  Eushimoto, 
and  other  little  ports  in  the  Eishu- 
Ise  peninsula,  ending  up  at  Yok- 
kaichi. 
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ROUTE  38. 


Kyoto  and  Neighboubhood. 

envieons  :  abashi-yama  eapids. 
hibi-zan.  takao-zan.  kueama- 
yama.    iwashimizu. 

Kyoto  (also  called  Saikydj  for- 
merly Miyako)  is  1 J  hr.  from  Kobe 
by  train.  The  whole  surrounding 
district  is  often  spoken  of  as  Kami* 
gata. 

Hotels. — *Miyako  Hotel,  35  min. 
from  station;  *Kyoto  Hotel,  in 
town ;  *  Yaami  Hotel,  on  Mamyama. 

Japanese  Inns.  —  Nakamura-ro, 
semi-Europ.,  at  Gion;  Tawara-ya, 
Hiragi-ya,  Sawa-bun,  all  in  Fuya- 
cho. 

Japanese  Restaurants.  —  Hachi- 
shin,  Hirano-ya. 

Theatres  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  in  Shin-Kyogoku. 

Central  Post  and  Telegraph  Office, 
in  Sanjo-dori  Higashi-no-T5in. 

Kyoto  is  noted  for  its  pottery 
and  porcelain,  its  embroideries,  cut 
velvets,  and  Ijrocades,  its  bronzes, 
and  its  cloisonne.  The  following 
shops  may  be  recommended  : — 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. — Kinko- 
zan,  at  Awata,  where  manufacture 
on  a  large  scale  for  export  is  car- 
ried on  ;  Kyoto  Tojiki  Kwaisha,  at 
Shirakawa-bashi ;  Seifu,  Nishida,  at 
Gojo-zaka.  There  are  many  other 
manufacturers  and  dealers  at  Kiyo- 
mizu-zaka  and  at  Grojo-zaka ; .  but 
they  work  mostly  on  a  small  scale. 
Kitanaka,  in  ]Sk(Danjuji-d5ri,  makes 
a  specially  of  Satsuma,  new  and  old, 
and  of  reproductions. 

New  Enibroideryy  Velmts,  and 
Mercery.  —  Nishimura,  at  Sanjd 
Karasu-maru ;  Takashima-ya,  at 
Karasu-maru  Takatsuji;  Daimaru- 
ichi,  at  Otabi-ch5 ;  Tanaka  Bishichi 
or  Aburari,  at  Karasu-maru  Shichi- 
jo ;  Kawashima,  at  Sanjo  Higashi- 
no-Toin ;  Benten,  at  Shin-monzen. 

Old  EmbroiderieSj  etc. — ^Benten, 
at  Shin-monzen;  Matsuba-ya,  at 
Gojd  Sbimmachi. 


Bronze  and  Damascene  Ware. — 
E.  Jomi  (Shojodo),  at  Tera-machi 
Shijo;  Nogawa,  in  Otabi-cho; 
O.  Komai,  in  Furu-mon-zen 
Miyoshi-cho ;  S.  Komai,  at  Shin- 
Monzen. 

Ourios. — ^Ikeda,  at  Shin-mon-zen ; 
Yamanaka,  at  Awata ;  Hayashi,  at 
Furu-mon-zen ;  Kyukyo-do,  at  Tera- 
machi  Ane-ga-koji  for  incense^ 
seals,  etc.  Urano,  in  Tera-machi 
makes  a  specialty  of  arms  and 
armour.  The  street  called  Man- 
juji-dori  is  almost  entirely  tenanted 
by  curio-dealers  of  the  more  old- 
fashioned  sort. 

Gloisonn4. — ^Namikawa,  at  Sanj5- 
Kita-ura  Shirakawa-bashi;  Kin-un- 
ken,  at  Sanjd  SMrakawa-bashi ; 
Ta^hara,  in  Sanjd-ddri. 

Lacquer: — Nishimura,  at  Tera- 
machi  Aya-no-k5ji. 

Bamboo  Work. — ^Ishii  Shoten,  in 
Gion-machi. 

Ivory. — ShiMshima,  at  Furu-mon 
zen. 

Fans,  dolls,  and  Toys. — ^Ishizumi, 
at  Yanagi-no-Bamba  Aya-no-koji; 
Shimizu,  at  Tomi-no-koji  Shijo. 

Guides.  —  Trustworthy  licensed 
guides  can  be  engaged  at  the  hotels. 

An  Electric  Tramway  runs  through 
Kyoto  from  north  to  south;  but 
foreign  visitors  will  find  jinrikishas 
or  carriages  more  convenient. 

Eeligious  Services.  —  Protestant, 
as  advertised  from  time  to  time  in 
the  hotels ;  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
behind  the  Kyoto  Hotel. 

The  Mikado's  Palaces  (Ooshx)  and 
Nijo  no  Rikyfi),  together  with  the 
Imperial  villas  {Katsura  no  Bikyu 
and  8hugaku-in)  are  not  open  to 
the  public,  permits  being  only 
obtainable  by  favour  of  the  foreign 
embassies.  Travellers  may  easily 
console  themselves  with  the  Apart- 
ments of  the  Nishi  Hongwanji, 
Nanzenji,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
temples,  which,  having  been  in- 
habited at  various  times  by  certain 
Mikados,  were  fitted  up  more  or  less 
in  the  same  palatial  «te^\jb.  "^^^^sSv* 
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shi  Hongwanji,  Ei;oiuizii,  Oion, 
and  Chion-in  templ^,  and  the  Tai- 
kyohu-den.  in  addition  to  whicli  at 
leaat  one  of  the  celebrated  landscape 
RanJens— say  Kiakakuji  or  Gin- 
kakoji— ehould  be  visited,  aa  they 
are  amoi^  tlie  Tuont  characteristic 
products  of  Japanese  estheticiam. 
The  beat  general  view  of  Kyoto  is 
nsnally  considered  to  be  obtained 
from  n  hill  calld  S/iogun-zuka,  jnat 
b^nd  the  Yaami  Hotel ;  but  it  has 
been  somewhat  spoUfc  of  late  yeara 
by  the  growth  o£  trees.  Fairly 
good  yicwH  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bonrhood  may  be  trained  with  less 
trouble  from  the  Shinto  memorial 
to  dead  warriors  [Shokon-hi)  above 
Eodniji,  and  from  the  Tasaka 
Pagoda.  Kiyomizn-dera  and  the 
Yoshimizn  tea-honae  close  to  the 
Yoflimi  Hotel,  also  command  excel- 
lent Tlews,  Those  with  money  in 
their  pnrse  shonld  devote  attentioa 
to  the  shops,  which  are  periiaps  the 
moat  attractive  in  Japan. 

No  one  visiting  Ky6to  during 
the  cheiry-bloseom  season  in  April 
shonld  fail  to  see  the  J/ij/afco  odori. 
a  fascinating  kind  of  ballet  given 
every  evening  from  5  to  10  o'clock 
at  Honami-kSji,  near  the  Gion-za 
Theatre.  Pretty  dancea  also  take 
place  here  on  a  few  evenings  early 
in  November  (the  maple  season). 
The  school  {Nyokolia)  hard  by,  where 
the  dancii^-girls  are  also  taught 
other  elegant  accomplishments, 
such  BB  the  tea  ceremonies  and  the 
art  of  floial  arrangement,  may  be 
visited  at  other  times  of  year, 

Very  chaiacteriatic,  too,  is  the 
nmnner  in  which  the  citizens  take 
the  air  on  summer  evenings  in  that 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  i^imcf^wa 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Shijo 
Bridge.  Little  tables  are  placed  in 
the  dry  spaces,  to  which  miniature 
bamboo  bridges  lead  from  either 
bank;  and  there  the  people  sit 
eating  and  drinMng,  and  fiinning 
themselves,  and  listening  to  the 
music    of   singiug-girlB.      This    ia 
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(malmri)  at  Kyoto  are  curious  and 
interesting,  more  especially  the  Qion 
Matsuii  on  the  17th  and  24th  July, 
and  the  Inari  MatsMri  in  May.  The 
pioeeasions,  which  parade  fhe  streets 
on  these  and  other  oucasiona  men- 
tioned below,  form  an  attractive 
feature  of  popnlar  life. 

Though  a  snperficial  acqnitint- 
ance  with  Kyoto  may  be  gained  in 
a  couple  of  days,  at  leaat  a  week  is 
necesaary  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  manifold  beauties.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  shrinking  oi  the  city  in 
modem  times,  many  oi  the  best 
sights  are  some  distance  away  in 
the  ovtsMrts,  and  much  time  is 
^>ent  in  going  from  one  to  another. 
Two  or  three  honra  will  be  saved 
by  taking  sandwiches  with  one, 
instead  i^  returning  to  the  hotel 
for  lunch.  The  following  is  oSered 
as  a  sketch  of  the  order  in  which 
the  various  sights  of  Kyoto  may 
best  be  visited.  Careful  sightseers 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  see  all  that 
we  have  crowded  into  one  day  for 
the  guidance  of  snch  as  are  pressed 
for  Ume  ;  but  they  can  resume  next 
day  at  the  point  where  they  left 
ofi,  as  the  oraer  follows  regularly 
round  the  points  <d  the  compass, 
beginning  with  the  north-central 
portion  of  the  city  :— 

Isl  Day.— The  Mikado's  Palace, 
— even  a  passing  glance  at  the  ex- 
terior is  better  than  nothing, — Kita- 
no-Tenjin,  Einkaknji,  T6ji-in,  the 
Nijo  Palace. 

2nd   Day. — Higaahi    Hongwanji, 

Nisbi   Hongwanji,    the   temple   of 

Inari  at  Fushimi,  Tofukuji,  Son-ju- 

-gen-do,  the  Daibutsn.  the  Art 


3rd  Day. — Nishi  Otani,  Kiyomizu- 
dcra.  the  Yasaka  Pagoda,  Kodaiji, 
Sh^uu-zuka,  Mamyama,  Higa^ 
Otani,  Oion,  Chion-in. 

4th  Day. — Awata  Palace,  Tai-kyo- 
ku-den.  Nanzenji,  Eikwondo.  Knro- 
dani,  Shinnyodo.  Oinkakuji,  Shu- 
gaku-in  (or  Bhimo-Gamo  and  Kami- 
Gamo). 

Sth   DaiJ.— T^   'Ba.'Bi^    *>[    t^s 
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EatsTua-gawa,  Arashi-yama,  Saga- 
noShaka-do. 

6th  Daj/.-^rHiei-zan. — Or  else  by 
train  to  Otsu  on  Lake  Biwa, 
jinriMsha  to  Miidera,  EarasaM, 
Ishiyama,  and  back  by  the  same 
conveyance  or  by  canal  boat. — Or, 
thirdly,  jinnMsha  or  train  to  Otsu, 
whence  steamer  across  Lake  Biwa 
to  Hikone,  where  lunch,  and  back 
by  train  (see  Boute  39). 

7th  Bay. — The  silk,  bronze,  and 
cloisonne  shops. 

An  8th  Day  may  well  be  devoted 
to  Nara  (Boute  40). 

Should  any  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  but  a  single  day  at  their 
command,  they  might  devote  the 
morning  to  either  tiie  Nishi  Hon- 
gwanji  or  the  Higashi  Hongwanji 
temple,  the  San-ju-san-gen-do,  the 
Museum  (if  time),  and  Chion-in ; 
then,  after  lunch,  proceed — skirting 
the  Palace — to  Kitano  Tenjin  and 
Kinkaku-ji,  ending  up  with  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  shops. 

History  and  Topography. — From  the 
earliest  ages,  the  seat  of  the  Mikado's 
rule  was  generally  in  the  province  of 
Yamato ;  but  owing  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  not  continuing  to  inhabit  the  house  of 
a  deceased  parent,  the  actual  site  was 
usually  changed  at  the  commencement  of 
each  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century  the  capital  was  established  at 
Nara,  where  it  remained  until  A.D.  784, 
when  the  reigning  sovereign  Ewammu 
moved  to  Nagaoka,  a  spot  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills  about  half  way  between  Yama- 
zaki  and  Araehi-yama  in  the  province  of 
Yamashiro.  In  793,  he  selected  a  fresh 
site  at  the  village  of  Uda  in  the  same 
province,  and  transferred  his  Court  thi- 
ther towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year.  In  order  to  conciliate  fortune,  he 
is  said  to  have  bestowed  on  his  new  capi- 
tal the  name  of  Heian-jd,  or  the  City  of 
Peace;  but  this  never  came  into  use  as 
the  common  designation  of  the  city, 
which  was  spoken  of  as  Miydko  or  Kyoto, 
the  former  being  the  Japanese,  the  latter 
the  Chinese  word  for  "metropolis." 
When  first  laid  out  in  imitation  of  the 
Imperial  capital  of  China,  the  site  meas- 
ured nearly  3  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
about  3^  m.  from  N.  to  8.  The  Palace, 
which  occupied  about  one-flfteenth  of 
the  area,  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  N.  side,  and  a  fine  street  280  ft.  wide 
led  from  the  great  gate  down  to  the  S. 
gate  of  the  city.  Nine  wide  streets, 
called  Ichi-Jd,  Ni-jd,  San-jd,  and  so  on  up 


to  Eu-jd,  intersected  the  city  from  E.  to 
W.,  the  widest  of  these  measuring  170  ft., 
the  narrowest  somewhat  less  than  half. 
Similar  streets  crossing  them  at  right 
angles  ran  from  N.  to  S.  and  between 
them  at  equal  distances  were  lanes  each 
40  ft.  in  width.  A  double  ditch,  backed 
by  a  low  wall  with  a  gate  at  the  end  of 
each  principal  street,  surrounded  the 
whole  of  this  huge  square.  In  1177  the 
Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three 
years  later  the  se^  of  government  was 
removed  by  the  all-powerful  minister 
Kiyomori  to  Fukuwara,  the  modern  town 
of  Hy6go.  The  Court,  however,  soon 
returned  to  Ey0to,  where  it  remained 
stationary  until  1868.  Both  the  city  and 
the  Palace  have  repeatedly  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  and  as  often  been  rebuilt, 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  original  style. 
The  present  Palace  was  erected  after  the 
great  fire  of  1864.  Since  the  foundation 
of  Yedo  in  1690,  Eydto  has  gradually 
declined  in  size  and  importance.  Its 
population  is  only  half  of  what  it  is 
estimated  to  have  held  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  from  Shichi-jd-ddri  southwards, 
what  once  formed  busy  thoroughfares  is 
now  laid  out  in  market-gardens. 

Kydto  stands  on  the  Eamogawa,  which, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  a  mere 
rivulet  meandering  over  a  wide  pebbly 
bed,  where  linen  ia  spread  out  to  bleach. 
On  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  are  the 
suburbs  of  Awata  and  Eiyomizu,  between 
which  lie  many  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings.  The  town  of  Fushimi  to  the 
S.  may  also  be  accounted  a  suburb.  The 
chief  modern  addition  to  the  topography 
of  Eydto,  besides  the  various  railway 
lines,  is  the  Lake  Biwa  Canal  which  con- 
nects the  neighbouring  large  lake  with 
the  Eamogawa,  as  described  in  Boute  39. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Eydto  streets, 
apparently  complicated,  is  in  reality  quite 
simple,  being  founded  on  a  reference  to 
the  points  of  the  comjMus  and  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  land,  which  is  slightly  higher 
on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.  Thus  the  ex- 
pression Shijo-dori  Teramachi  Higaihi  iru 
signifies  that  x>oi'tion  of  -the  Shijd  or 
Fourth  Thoroughfare  which  lies  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  East  and  West  intersec- 
tion of  that  thoroughfare  by  TAamachi. 
Teramachi-dori  Sh\jd  sagaru  signifies  the 
portion  of  the  North  andf  South  Thorough- 
fare called  Teramachi  lying  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  intersection  of  that  thorough- 
fare by  Shijd-ddri,  the  term  sagaru,  "  to 
descend,"  being  naturally  applied  to  the 
south,  as  agaru,  '<to  ascend,"  is  to  the 
north.  The  lanes  mentioned  higher  up 
are  called  Kdji,  whence  such  addresses  as 
Teramachi-dori  Ane-ga-Koji,  which  means 
"  Ane  Lane  off  the  Teramachi  Thorough- 
fare." 

Some  curious  artificial  scars  or  clear- 
ings are  observed  on  cas.^itQ2k!c3  ^e«:»ss&2a^% 


(Feut  oC  LBDteTDB).  Tbt  moat  con-  | 
Bplcuoua  o(  tb«e  muka  la  what  is  called 
the  Dai  if <»ifi.  Of  CTliDese  cJarti^lei  tot 
anal,"  which  la  written  thus,  :^.  It  1h  I 
altiuled  td  the  N.B.  ot  the  city.  To  the 
N.  W.  la  tbe  iftdari  Dai  M<«\j\.  or 
'■Ch»r«cler  lot  (ThoI  roTBised,"  thna  ^, 
the  dlCTereDce  bctveen  the  two,  though 
■light  Id  Europesn  eyea,  being  lusUntlj 
perceptible  te  any  Jspanese.  There  ua 
aereral  more  of  thesasiBrka,  which  the 
guide  will  point  out. 

The  Mikado's  Palace'  ( Oosho). 
This  Lirge  mnsa  of  buildings  covera 
nn  urea  o£  ncarl j  26  acres.  It  ia  con- 
fined within  n  roofed  wall  of  eitrth 
and  plaater,  commonly  called  the 
Jfi  Isuv'i,  and  hna  sii  gates.  The 
open  space  between  the  wull  and 
tba  Palace  was  formerly  covered 
with  iesaer  buildings,  in  which 
the  Knqe,  Or  Court  Nobles,  resided. 
It  is  now  cleared  and  open  to  the 
public,  and  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  it 
ia  a  BnzABt  (lIakvbiitsv.-)ciaiiC\  open 
6vei7  yenc  in  April  and  May. 

Visitors  are  now  admitted  into 
the  PaUce  throngh  the  Mi  Daido- 
koro  Go-flwn,  or  Gate  of  the  August 
Kitchen,  and  are  first  shown  into 
ft  porter's  lodge  where  they  sign 
thmr  namea  in  the  Palace  book ; 
thence  to  n  bare  Bnte-chambor 
formerly  nsed  as  a  waiting-room  lot 
noblemen.  The  aepia  drawings 
here  are  by  Kishi  Oantai.  Eano  Ei- 
gaku,  and  Hara  Zaisho.  From  there 
viaitors  are  led  through  a  gallery 
called  Venjo,  where  conitiera  former- 
ly dined,  to  the  Sfiryo-den,  or  Pure 
and  Coot  Hall. 

It  la  »-cslIed  from  h  email  hrook  which 
Tuna  unfcr  the  atepa.  The  foreign  vliltor 
'-  "■ —  ■ ne  paUcsB  will  prot»bly 


thlDk the  term- coel"- 

-not  to  mj  chlUy 

and  dmnghtj— moat  up 

tempt  wnaerer  made  te 

iS^(!^h«tlngor 

toworda  BoythlDg  which 

an  >rehieologi»l 

and  hlatorloal  point  ot 

lew,  the  Chlnew 

aapeot  of  the  eelrTO.dea 

and  Shlahia-den 

h»  apeclal  Intereat.    N 

tlce  the  doDble- 

hinged  door,  ac*  »  r» 

the  heavy  hinged  alinti- 

7a'^l^^M'ilS 

*  Nnt  aeceaalble  to  th 

e  genera]  pnWio. 

Ab  gnttaitlat  mictpttd 

b«re  or  at   the 
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Apartmente  on  atate  oocaaione.  Bnt  tbe 
rooma  habitually  occupied  hy  modern 
Ulkadoa  closely  [easmblsd,  except  for 
greater  ornftleneeg,  the  atyle  ot  dwelUog 


The  Seiryo-den  faces  E.,  and  meas- 
ures 63  ft.  by  40}  ft.  OriginaUy 
Uiis  suite  of  apartments  was  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  sovereign  ; 
but  in  later  times  it  waa  ased  wily 
on  the  occasion  of  levees  and  im- 
portant Bhinto  feativala.  sach  as 
the  worship  of  the  Four  Quartets 
on  the  morning  of  New  Year's  day. 
In  one  comer  the  floor  is  made  of 
cement,  on  which  earth  was  strewn 
every  morning,  ao  that  the  Mi^do 
m^t  worship  his  anoeators  on  the 
earth  without  descending  to  the 
ground.  The  papered  alidoa  are 
covered     with     extremely    formal 

glinting  9  bj  Toen  Mitaaldyo. 
bserve  the  Mikado's  throne  {Mi 
Chodai).  a  sort  of  catafalque  with 
delicate  silk  curtains  of  white,  red, 
and  black.  The  wood  of  this,  as  of 
all  the  buildings,  ia  Dhamtecyporis, 
the  same  species  as  is  used  for 
the  construction  of  Shinto  temples. 
The  roofing  is  of  the  kind  termed 
kitcada-buki, — a  sort  of  thick  shin- 
glii^, — tiles  appearing  only  on  the 
very  ridge.  The  empty  sanded 
courts,  the  white  plaster,  and  the 
red  pillars  of  the  walls  give  io  the 
Palace  a  peculiar  aspect  of  solemni- 
ty. Eyerjthing,  evea  down  to 
minutiie,  had  its  name  and  function, 
and  waa  never  chained.  For  in- 
stance, the  two  clumps  of  bamboo 
in  front  of  the  Seiryd-den  have  each 
a  name  handed  down  from  hoary 
antiquity,  one  being  the  Kan-chiku, 
the  other  tiie  Oo-dilka,  appellationa 
derived  from  Kan  and  Oo,  two 
kingdoms  in  ancient  China. 

f^m  tbe  Seiryo-den  the  viaitor  is 
conducted  to  the  3hishin-den,  which 
tfLcea  a.  and  meaBues  120  ft.  by 
63^  tt. 


Mikado's  Palace. 
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follom :  ihi  IB  •■  pnrple,' 


The  large  pointinga  in  the  panels 
of  Uiia  hall  represent  Chinese  sages. 
The  or^nals  were  executed  in  A.D. 
888  by  the  famous  Koso-no-Kana- 
oin ;  but  they  were  destroyed  long 
ago,  nnd  the  present  pictures  are 
merely  copies  <uF  copies.  The  throne, 
thongh  quite  modern,  is  interest- 
ing. The  stools  on  either  side  of 
it  are  intended  for  the  Imperial 
ineignin. — the  sword  and  the  jewel. 
In  fioot  a  lion  and  a  nnicom  keep 
watch.  The  silken  cnrtains  are  re- 
newed every  spring  and  auttuun. 
Observe  that  the  Mikado  sat  on  a 
chair  in  this  instance,  as  did  all 
those  hero  admitted  to  an  audience. 
A  flight  of  fifteen  Btex>6  leads  down 
into  the  oonrt,  coriespondirg  in 
number  to  the  originiU  series  of 
grades  into  which  the  officers  of 
government  were  divided.  Those 
who  were  not  entitlad  to  stand  on 
the  lowest  step  were  called  Ji-ge,  or 
"  down  on  the  eorth,"  to  distingnish 
them  from  the  Dea-jo-biio.  or  "  per- 
sons who  ascend  into  the  hall."  On 
the  I.  is  a  cbecxy-tiee  called  Sakon 
no  Saleara,  the  represeahitive  of  one 
planted  by  the  Empeior  Nimmyo 
(A.D.  834-850),  On  the  r.  side  is 
the  Ulcon  7u)  Tachibana,  a  wild 
orai^e-tree,  also  a  relic  df  ancient 


■noleat  nnka,  uid   the  BjiplloiiUon  of 

tbe  knighting  ot  tbs  Sirloin  of  leef  by 
ChirlMlI. 

A  oorridor  leads  from  the  Shi- 
shin-deu  to  the  Ko-Oosho  (Minor 
Palace),  which  consists  of  three 
rooms  decorated  both  innj^p  and  oiit 
with  paintings  by  modern  artists, 
this  whole  wing  having  been  burnt 
down  and  restored  in  1854.  The 
predoDUDdCing  blue  colooi,  laid  on 


bold  broad  stripes  to  represent 
clouds,  gives  a  fr^h  and  ordinal 
aspect  to  this  suite,  which  was  need 
foe  small  receptions,  poetry  meet- 
ings, etc.  On  each  slidiog  screen, 
poems  are  pasted  eiplnnatory  of  the 
subjects  treated.  l^e  outside 
scenes  represent  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year.  The  rooms  look  otit  on 
a  landscape  garden.  From  here  on- 
wards, all  the  arrangements  are  in 
thoroughly  Japanese  sfyle. 

Leavii^  the  Ka-Qosho,  we  are  led 
by  another  long  gallery  to  the  0 
Gakutnonjo,  or  Imperial  Study, 
where  the  Mikado's  tutors  deUvered 
lectures,  and  wlteie  courts  were 
held  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  music.  The  decoration  of  the 
aliding-screens  in  this  suite  calls 
for  specM  remark.  The  suite  of 
three  rooms  forming  the  Audience 
Chamber  is  decorated  with  Chineoe 
scenes,  in  deep  blue  and  white,  by 
Hora  Zaisho  and  other  modem 
artiste.  The  ceilings  ore  coffered. 
The  first  of  these  rooms,  called  Ot- 
dan,  was  for  persons  c£  lesser  tnnk ; 
the  next  Chadan,  for  the  higher  no- 
bility ;  the  innermost,  or  Jodan,  for 
tlie  Mikado  himself.  Most  of  the 
other  rooms  take  tiieir  names  from 
the  subjects  dehnoated  in  them. 
The  wild.^ese  in  the  (Jan  tm  Ma 
aie  by  Benzun  (Qantoku),  d.  18511 ; 
the  screens  of  the  Yarm^Mki  no  Ma 
are  by  Mamyama  Oryu  ;  the  chry- 
santhemums in  the  Kiktt  no  Ma,  by 
Okamoto  Sukehiko.  Notice  also 
the  wooden  doors  of  this  snite  paint- 
ed with  flowers,  monkeys,  etc.  The 
best  are  some  plum-bloesons  by 
Bata  Nonrei,  and,  at  the  very  end, 
some  wild-geese  and  a  bear  by  Ham 
Zaisho. 

Here  the  show  pert  of  the  Palace 
ends,  tlie  next  suite  having  been 
closed  to  visitors  ever  since  tte 
present  Emperor  made  it  his  resi- 
dence when  passii^  throufih  Kyoto. 
It  consists  of  a  suite  0£  eleven 
rooms,  called  Tsrine  Qoten,  whit*., 
from  the  IStti  i«.-aV™)  ■«>  -ioK.  ^.fSCn., 
tormtAttift  ■tattea'i.  -rfUKiwc^  ^^""^^ 
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Boute  38. — Kydto  and  Neighbourhood. 


The  actual  structure,  however,  dates 
only  from  after  the  tire  of  1854,  so 
that  the  decoration,  though  brilliant, 
is  moderp.  Beyond  this  are,  or 
were,  yet  other  suites,  the  residences 
of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
One,  called  Kashiko-dokoro,  or  Fear- 
ful Place,  in  which  was  preserved 
the  sacred  mirror  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  has  been  transferred  to 
Jimmu  Tenno's  mausoleum  in  the 
province  of  Yamato. 

The  large  brick  building  notice- 
able on  the  hill  r.  on  quitting  the 
Palace,  with  three  others  nor&  of 
it,  belongs  to  the  Soshislia,  which 
was  founded  in  1875  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Board  Mis- 
sion as  a  Christian  University. 
Belonging  to  the  same  institution 
are  a  Girls'  School,  a  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  and  a  Hospital. 

Eitano  Tenjin,  commonly  call- 
ed Tenjin  Sama,  is  a  highly  popular 
temple  dedicated  to  the  deity  of 
that  name.  Entering  through  the 
great  stone  torii  on  the  S.,  we  find 
stone  lanterns  and  stone  and  bronze 
bulls  presented  by  devotees.  An- 
other torii  and  two  two-storied  gates 
are  passed  through, — the  last  of 
these  being  called  San-ko  no  mon^ 
or  "  Gate  of  the  Three  Luminaries," 
i.e.  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  from 
representations  of  those  heavenly 
bodies  which  can,  however,  only  be 
distinguished  with  difficxdty  among 
the  carvings  on  the  beams.  The 
oratory,  built  by  EKdeyori  in  1607, 
forms  the  N.  side  of  a  square,  the 
other  three  sides  being  colonnades, 
with  the  Giite  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Stars  of  the  S.  Its  dimensions 
are  58  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  numerous 
articles  inside,  notably  metal  mir- 
rors, are  offerings  made  by  the  faith- 
fxd.  One  of  the  queerest  is  a  set  of 
framed  pictures  of  the  Thirty-six 
Geniuses  of  Poetry,  made  of  woven 
stuffs,  which  have  been  presented 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  thus 
serve  as  an  advertisement.  The 
ahrme  behind,  38}  ft.  by  32i  ft.,  is 
separated  from   the    oratory   by  a 


chamber  paved  with  stone,  having 
its  roof  at  right  angles  to  the  roofs 
of  the  oratory  and  shrine.  Behind 
is  the  Jinushi  noYashiro,  or  "  Temple 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Soil,"  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  A.D.  836,  together 
with  numerous  other  small  shrines. 
The  treasury  is  built  of  wooden 
beams,  the  section  of  each  beam 
being  a  right-angled  triangle  with 
the  right  angle  outside, — a  form  of 
construction  much  followed  in  this 
district  of  Japan.  East  of  the 
colonnade  are  the  kagura  stage  and 
the  building  in  which  the  god's  car 
{mikoshi)  is  kept. 

This  temple  is  a  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  mixed  or  Bydbu  Shintd  (see  p.  38) 
style  of  religious  architecture,  while  tiie 
numberless  stone  lanterns,  the  stone  and 
metal  bulls,  the  ex-voto  shed  with  its 
grotesque  pictures,  the  elaborately  carved 
and  painted  gateways,  the  swaying  lan- 
terns,— all  testify  to  a  form  of  worship 
of  the  baeer  popular  sort.  Sick  believers 
may  be  seen  rubbing  one  of  the  bronze 
bulls  to  get  relief  from  their  ailments, — 
the  bull's  chest  if  their  own  chest  is  what 
hurts  them,  and  so  on. — The  yearly 
festival,  with  a  procession  of  religious 
cars  {Zuiki  Matsuri),  takes  place  on  the 
4th  October.  The  25th  of  each  month  is 
also  i^>ecialiy  observed. 

IRrano  Jinja  is  a  dingy  Shinto 
temple.  The  grounds  contain  cher- 
ry-trees, which  are  visited  at  night 
[yo-zakura)  during  the  season  of 
bloom. 

Daitokuji  possesses  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  kakemonos 
and  other  art  treasures;  but  these 
have  been  kept  shut  up  since  the 
temple  fell  into  its  present  reduced 
circumstances. 

The  Shinto  shrine  of  Oda  Nobu- 
naga,  on  the  slope  of  Funaoka- 
yama,  is  prettily  situated  near  Dai- 
tokuji. It  dates  from  the  year  1880. 
The  summit  of  the  hill,  which  can 
be  reached  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
commands  a  fine  panorama  of  the 
city  .and  surrounding  country. 

Einkaku-j  i,  more  properly  Uofcw- 
onji,  a  temple  of  the  Zen  sect,  takes 
its  popular  name  from  the  kin-kaku, 
01 "  golden  pavilion,"  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  it. 


Kinkaku-ji.     Tqji-in. 
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In  1397,  Ashlkaga  Yoshimitsu,  who  had 
three  years  previoufily  resigned  the  title 
of  Shdgun  to  his  youthful  son  Yoehi- 
mochi,  obtained  this  place  from  its 
former  owner,  and  after  extending  the 
grounds,  built  himself  a  palace  to  serve 
nominally  as  a  retreat  from  the  world. 
Here  he  shaved  his  head,  and  assumed 
the  garb  of  a  Buddhist  monk,  while  still 
contmning  in  reality  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  state. 


The  garden  is  artistically  laid 
out.  In  the  middle  is  a -lake  with 
pine-clad  shores  and  pine-clad  is- 
lets, whose  qniet  chann  none 
would  expect  to  find  so  near  to  a 
large  metropolis.  The  lake  is  full 
of  a  flowering  plant  called  junsait 
and  is  stocked  with  carp,  which, 
when  visitors  appear  there,  crowd 
together  at  the  stage  below  the 
Pavilion,  in  expectation  of  being 
fed.  All  the  palace  buildings  have 
disappeared,  except  the  JFhuiZion, 
which  was  restored  in  1906.  It 
stands  on  the  water's  edge,  facing 
S.,  and  is  a  three-storied  building, 
33  ft.  by  24  ft.  In  the  lower  room 
are  gilt  statuettes  of  Amida,  Kwan- 
non,  and  Seishi  by  the  carver  Un- 
kei,  and  a  seated  effigy  of  Yoshi- 
mitsu in  priestly  garb  with  shaven 
pate.  In  the  second  storey  is  a 
small  Kwannon  in  an  imitation 
rock-work  cave,  with  the  Shi-Tenn5. 
The  paintings  on  the  ceiling,  by 
Kan5  Masanobu,  of  angels  and 
peonies  are  much  dimmed  by  age. 
The  third  storey,  which  was  regilt 
in  1906,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
14th  century  original,  gives  its 
name  to  the  place.  On  the  top  of 
the  roof  stands  a  bronze  phoenix  3 
ft.  high,  also  formerly  gilt. 

The  large  hill  seen  to  the  r.  from 
the  third  storey  of  the  Pavilion  is 
Kinukasa-yama. 

This  name  means  "silk  hat  mountain/' 
and  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  Incident 
of  the  ex-Mikado  XTda  having  ordered  it 
to  be  spread  with  white  silk  one  hot  day 
in  July,  in  order  that  his  eyes  at  least 
might  enjoy  a  cool,  wintry  sensation. 

The  guide  wiU  probably  offer  to 
lead  the  traveller  zound  the  gtofonds 


at  the  back  of  the  Pavilion,  where 
Yoshimitsu's  footsteps  and  doings 
are  tracked  with  minute  care, — ^the 
place  "where  His  Highness  drank 
tea,  the  place  whence  the  water  for 
his  tea  came,  the  place  where  he 
washed  his  hands,  etc. ;  but  these 
can  have  little  interest  for  any  but 
a  Japanese.  The  Apartments  (17th 
century),  on  the  other  hand,  deserve 
careful  inspection.  They  are  in  two 
sets, — one  attached  to  the  main 
building  {Hondo),  with  sliding- 
screens  of  Chinese  stages  and  other 
subjects  by  Kano  Tan-yu ;  the  other, 
called  Sfioin,  decorated  with  bold 
sepia  drawings  of  birds  and  trees 
by  Jakuchu.  Folding-screens  by 
E5rin  and  Sd-ami,  and  numerous 
kakemonos  by  Shubun,  Eishin,  0- 
kyo,  K5rin,  Sesson,  and  other  cele- 
brated artists,  are  exhibited  from 
time  to  time.  Those  most  prized 
are  two  by  Cho  Densu  representing 
the  three  religious  teachers, — Con- 
fucius, Buddka,  and  Lao  Tze. 
There  are  also  some  very  ancient 
images,  and  various  relics  and  au- 
tographs of  the  Ashikaga  Shognns 
and  other  illustrious  personages. 
The  priest  who  shows  all  these 
treasures  sometimes  ends  up  by 
treating  the  visitor  to  tea  in  the 
cha-no-ifu  style. 

T6ji-in,  founded  in  the  14th 
century  by  Ashikaga  Takauji,  will 
interest  the  historical  student  as 
containing  effigies  of  nearly  all 
the  Shoguns  of  the  Ashikaga  dy- 
nasty. 

The  visitor  is  first  led.  through 
the  priests*  rooms,  which  are  rather 
poor,  but  contain  sundry  antique 
objects  and  old  screens  and  kcUce- 
mxmos  by  Kano  Tan-yu,  five  sets  of 
sliding-screens  by  Ean5  Sanraku, 
representing  the  Four-and-Twenty 
Paragons  of  Filial  Piety  and  other 
Chinese  scenes.  Thence  to  a  paved 
hall  at  the  rear,  where  he  is  shown 
a  series  of  seated  lacquer  figures  of 
the  Shoguns  of  the  Ashikaga  dy- 
nasty in  their  court  robea  o.\>^^\i\5i>«2»^ 
co\at-ca^^,  «xv\  VQ.  "QDjeso:  Tssg^>axiS>^ 
\  the  covxxWer'^.  -sRwaS.,  \^«sBS^^5as^  ^ 
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with  *(8)  Yoshimosa,  next  (7)  Yoslii- 
katsn,  (6)  Yoshinori  II,  (4)  Yoshi- 
mochi,  (3)  Yoshimitsu,  (2)  Yoshinori 
I,  (1)  Takauji.  The  far  end  of  this 
hall  is  occupied  by  an  image  of 
Shaka,  flanked  r.  and  1.  by  Anan 
and  Easho.  Returning  towards  the 
door,  we  have  1.  first  the  statue  of 
Tokugawa  leyasu,  then  continuing 
with  the  Ashikaga  dynasty,  (9) 
Yoshihisa,  (11)  Yoshitani,  (12)  Yoshi- 
zumi,  (13)  Yoshiharu, — a  degener- 
ate-looking dwarfish  man,  (14) 
Yoshiteru,  (15)  YoshiaM,  fat  and 
sensual  in  appearance.  Most,  if 
not  all,  may  be  accepted  as  con- 
temporary portraits  of  the  person- 
ages they  represent.  Observe  that 
in  their  time  (14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries),  the  Japanese  fashion 
was  to  wear  a  moustache  and  smEill 
pointed  beard.  Takauji's  simple 
grave  stands  in  the  garden  behind. 
The  inspection  oi  the  place  con- 
cluded, tea  is  offered  in  the  cha-no- 
yu  style. 

» 

Daring  the  period  of  ferment  which 
preceded  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado's 
anthority,  it  was  fashionable  among  the 
opponents  of  the  feudal  regime  to  load  the 
memory  of  the  Ashikaga  Shdgnns  with 
insults  that  could  not  safely  be  offered 
in  a  direct  manner  to  those  of  the  reign- 
ing Tokugawa  line ;  and  one  morning  in 
April  1863,  the  people  of  Kyoto  woke  to 
find  the  heads  of  the  effigies  of  Takauji, 
Yoshinori,  and  Yoshimitsu  pilloried  in 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Eampgawa  at  the  spot 
where  it  was  then  usual  to  expose  the 
heads  of  criminals.  Several  of  the  men 
concerned  in  this  affair  were  thrown  into 
prison,  wlv^nce  they  were  transferred  to 
the  custody  ^of  certein  Daimyos,  and  not 
released  for  some  years  afterwards. 

MyQshinji. 

This  large  temple  of  the  Zen  sect, 
founded  by  Ewanzan  Eokushi,  an  abbot 
of  the  14th  century,  was  the  place  of 
retreat  of  the  Emperor  Hanazono.  Hence 
the  tuji-hei  (see  p.  95)  characteristic  of 
Imperial  residences. 

The  spacious  grounds  are  adorn- 
ed withmagnificent  old  pine-trees, 


*  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the 
order  of  each  in;  the  dynastyl  to  which 
tbeyall  belonged. 


one  of  which  dates  from  the  year 
1462.  The  temple  buildings  are 
massive  and  well-preserved,  and 
contain  a  valuable  collection  of 
screens,  kakemonos,  lacquer  boxes, 
bronzes,  and  other  treasures.  In 
one  square  building,  called  the  Ho- 
do  (or  Haito),  used  only  on  occasions 
of  great  ceremony,  the  floor  is 
tiled,  and  two  rows  of  large  keyaki 
pillars  support  the  ceiling,  which  is 
entirely  occupied  by  an  immense 
dragon  from  the  pencil  of  Tan-yti 
Morinobu.  In  another  of  the  same 
style,  called  Butsu-den,  some  strik- 
ing coloured  images  of  Shaka,  Anan, 
and  Eashd  are  seated  on  a  large 
altar  backed  by  a  plain  gold  ground. 
The  Kybdb  contains  a  huge  octa- 
gonal revolving  bookcase,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  some  ancient  and 
curious  wood-carvings  by  Chu-en  of 
Buddhist  figures  (the  Eight  Tenno) 
amidst  rockery, — all  coloured  and 
all  in  energetic  attitudes.  The 
image  seated  in  a  chair  is  Fu  Dai- 
shi,  specially  appropriate  to  the 
place  (see  p.  45).  Leaving  these, 
we  walk  past  the  forty-two  dwel- 
lings formerly  occupied  by  the 
priests  to  what  is  called  the  Gyoku- 
ho-iriy  which  was  the  Emperor  Hana- 
zono's  retreat,  and  which,  like  the 
other  temple  apartments,  is  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  painted 
screens  by  classic  artists,  and  has 
two  doors  adorned  with  mother-of- 
pearl, — loot  from  Korea  in  the  16th 
century.  Thence  to  the  Founder's 
Hall  {Kaisando),  which  is  all  black, 
— ^black  tiles,  black  pillars,  a  black 
lacquered  altar, — and  finally  to  the 
tiny  Nehan-ddy  where,  on  the  altar, 
stands  a  slab  of  the  alloy  called 
shakudo,  pourtraying  the  entomb- 
ment of  Buddha. 

Omuro  Gosho,  founded  in  the 
ninth  century,  was  burnt  down  in 
1887,  and  has  only  been  partially 
restored.  Travellers  are  not  advised 
to  bestow  time  on  it,  except  in  April 
and  May,  when  various  art  treasures 
are  displayed.  In  April,  too,  cher- 
ry-blossoms adorn  the  spacious 
gioundB.    Thfiie  la  a  fine  five-sto- 
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ried  pagoda,  which,  with  the  big  gate 
and  a  few  other  of  the  lesser  btdld- 
ings,  escaped  the  fire. 

Uzumasa  is  a  large  and  ancient 
temple  standing  close  to  Saga  sta- 
tion, and  containing  a  nmnber  of 
very  early  Buddhist  statues,  some 
of  them  brought  from  Korea.  But 
there  is  now  no  admittance,  except 
by  special  permit  from  the  Home 
Minister.  Fortunately,  many  of 
these  interesting  works  of  art  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Art  Museum  (see  p.  333). 

Saga  no  Shaka-dO  is  a  fine 
temple  of  the  Jodo  sect  of  Bud- 
dhists, the  present  building  being 
about  two  centuries  old.  Behind 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  gilt  shrine 
of  Siaka,  with  painted  carvings 
presented  by  the  mother  of  lemitsu, 
third  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  dy- 
nasty. On  the  doors  being  opened, 
a  curtain  is  drawn  up,  which  dis- 
closes another  set  of  doors,  gilded 
and  painted,  and  then  a  second 
curtain  splendidly  embroidered.  R. 
and  1.  are  seated  images,  of  Monju 
and  Fugen. 

Tho  image  of  Shaka  is  said  to  be  Indian, 
and  to  haye  been  executed  from  life  by 
the  sculptor  Bishukatsuma ;  but  it  haA 
more  the  appearance  of  a  Chinese  work. 
Chdnen,  a  monk  of  Tddaiji  at  Nara,  is 
said  to  have  brought  it  over  in  the  year 
987.  According  to  the  legend,  it  was 
carved  when  Shaka  Muni  was  absent  in 
the  heaven  called  Tosotsu-Ten,  preaching 
to  his  mother,  during  which  time  his 
disciples  mourned  over  his  absence. 
King  Uten  gave  red  sandal- wood  from  his 
stores,  and  the  saint's  portrait  having 
been  drawn  from  memory  by  Mokuren, 
the  sculptor  went  to  work  and  speedily 
completed  the  statue,  which  was  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Gion  Shdja.  On  the 
return  of  Shaka  after  an  absence  of 
ninety  days,  the  image  descended  the 
steiw  to  meet  him,  and  they  entered  the 
monastery  together. 

The  littie  Sharirdo,  or  "Relic 
Shrine,"  in  the  garden  behind  the 
temple  has  good  wood-carvings.  It 
dates  from  1897. 

In  April  and  May  some  fine  kake- 
monoSf  etc.,  are  displayed  at  the 
neighbouring  large  temple  of  Tenr 
ryu'Ji,  an  ancient   fonndation  le- 


stored  after  destruction  in  the  civil 
war  of  1863. 

Arashi-yama  (sometimes  call- 
ed Banzan)  is  a  picturesque  gorge 
of  the  river  Katsura,  here  called  tho 
Oigawa,  and  higher  up  the  Hozu- 
gawa.  The  hills  are  everywhere 
covered  with  pine-trees.  There  are 
also  plantations  of  cherry-trees, 
brought  from  Yoshino  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  Emperor  Kame- 
yama,  and  of  maple-trees,  which 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  spot  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  place  boasts  some  good  tea- 
hcmses,  especially  the  Sangen-ya. 
The  rafts  seen  on  the  river  bring 
down  timber  from  the  province  of 
Tamba. 

The    Nij6    Castle*    {Nijb   no 

This  edifice  dates  from  1601.  when 
leyasu  built  it  to  serve  as  a  piedrO-terre 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  Eydto. 
During  his  time  and  that  of  his  successors* 
the  Tokugawa  Shdguns.  it  was  known  as 
Nijd  no  shiro,  or  the  Nijd  Castle.  On  the 
6th  April,  1868,  the  present  Mikado,  just 
re-invested  in  his  full  ancestral  ri^^ts  by 
the  revolution  then  in  progress,  here 
met  the  Council  of  State,  and  in  their 
presence  swore  to  grant  a  deliberative 
assembly  and  to  decide  all  measures  by 
public  opinion.  After  this,  the  Castle 
was  for  some  time  used  as  the  office  of 
the  Eydto  Prefecture,  but  was  taken  over 
in  18^  as  one  of  the  Imperial  summer 
palaces.  Though  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  wall-paintings,  being  on  paper,  were 
rolled  up  and  put  away  during  the  oc- 
cui>ation  of  the  palace  by  the  prefecture, 
much  harm  was  done  to  painted  doors 
and  to  precious  metal- work  by  the  almost 
incredible  vandalism  and  neglect  which 
ran  riot  at  that  period  all  over  Japan, 
when  to  deface  antique  works  of  art  was 
considered  a  sign  of  civilisation  and 
"progress."  One  of  these  paintings  is 
celebrated  in  the  artistic  world  under 
the  name  of  Naonobu  no  nure-sagi  ("  the 
wet  heron  by  Naonobu").  It  represents 
a  heron  perched  on  the  gunwale  of  a 
boat.  During  the  reign  of  prefectural- 
vandalism,  this  precious  work  of  art  was 
used  as  a  notice-board  to  paste  notifi- 
cations on  I  The  Sotetsu  no  Ma,  or 
Palmetto  Boom,  was  entirely  and  irre- 
coverably defaced  at  the  same  time.  The 
restoration  of  the  Nijd  I^lace  to  som«r 
thing  like   its   fotm^ir  «^«^^wKt   ^saiwa^ 

\      *  "Sot  Wi«ieaA\j\a  V>  \?a»  %«v«t^-e^^^' 
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ftrom  1885-6,  at  which  time  the  Imperial 
crest  of  the  sizteen-petalled  chrysan- 
themum was  substituted  in  most  places 
for  that  of  the  Tokngawa  Shdgnns. 

This  palaco,  a  dream  of  golden 
beauty  within,  is  externally  a  good 
example  of  the  Japanese  fortress, 
with  its  turrets  at  the  corners,  its 
wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  its 
iron-bound  gates.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, a  fraction  of  its  former  self. 
The  present  building  is  what  was 
called  the  Ni  no  marUf  or  Second 
Keep, — the  HommarUy  or  Chief 
Keep,  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  over  a  century  ago.  The  visitor, 
having  been  admitted  through  a 
side  door,  signs  his  name  in  the 
palace  book,  and  is  then  conducted 
to  the  Karormon  or  Yotsu-ashi-mon., 
which  is  decorated  with  exquisite 
metal-work  and  painted  carvings. 
Opposite .  stands  a  second  gate, 
called  0  Kuruma-yose,  gorgeous 
with  gold  and  colours  and  curious 
carvings  of  peonies  and  phoenixes. 
Taming  to  the  r.,  he  then  enters 
the  Palace  proper,  and  is  shown 
over  the  various  suites  of  Apart- 
ments, The  chief  feature  is  spaci- 
ousness, while  the  profuse  employ- 
ment of  gold  as  the  ground  of  the 
mural  decorations,  and  the  unusual 
size  and  boldness  of  the  paintings 
on  that  gold  ground  give  to  the 
whole  an  aspect  of  grandeur,  power, 
and  richness  rarely  seen  in  a 
country  whose  art,  generally  speak- 
ing, restricts  itself  to  the  small  and 
the  delicate.  All  the  wood  used  in 
the  construction  is  hinoki  or  keyaki ; 
that  of  the  doors  is  cryptomeria. 
The  coffered  ceilings,  too,  where 
not  injured,  are  very  handsome. 
Some  were  repainted  in  1903.  The 
gold-plated  copper  festenings  used 
to  hide  nails  and  bolts  are  specially 
beautiful,  being  elaborately  chased 
and  ornamented.  They  represent 
the  folded  paper  called  noshit  which 
is  used  to  wrap  up  presents,  to- 
gether with  phoenixes  and  peonies. 
The  carvings  in  the  ramma  of  some 

oftheiooma  are  exquisitely  minute. 

One  pair  in  partioulaT,  by  Hidari 


Jingoro,  in  the  suite  called  0- 
hiromat  which  represents  peacocks, 
is  a  triumph  of  art.  It  was  brought 
from  Hideyoshi's  famous  palace  at 
Fushimi.  A  peculiarity  of  some  of 
these  carved  ramma  is  that,  though 
appearing  to  be  open-work  and 
therefore  identical  on  both  sides, 
the  two  sides  are  in  reality  quite 
different  from  each  other.  "Kius, 
where  the  obverse  has  peacocks, 
the  reverse  will  have  peonies. 

The  first  suite  of  three  rooms, 
adorned  with  bamboos  and  tigers, 
was  intended  for  samurai  to  wait 
in.  To  it  succeeds  a  far  more  hand- 
some suite  painted  with  chamsBcy- 
imris  and  maple^  and  flowering 
trees;  Daimyos  waited  here. 
Thence  by  a  door,  on  which  Kano 
Tan-yu  has  depicted  a  lion  which 
stares  straight  at  the  beholder 
wherever  he  may  stand,  to  a  suite 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Grorojii, 
or  Council  of  State.  Doors  having 
life-like  storks  and  most  unlife-like 
goats  lead  next  to  the  D-biroma, 
whose  innermost  room,  the  Go 
TaimenjOy  or  Hall  of  Audience,  is  the 
most  splendid  in  the  whole  palace. 
It  positively  sparkles  with  gold; 
and  the  extraordinary  size  and 
boldness  of  the  pine-teees  (by  Eano 
Tan-yu)  painted  all  round  it  produce, 
in  their  simplicity,  an  impression 
which,  when  the  place  was  the 
scene  of  the  reception  by  a  Shogun 
of  his  prostrate  vassals,  the  Dai- 
myos, must  have  been  overwhelm- 
ing. The  ramma  here  represent 
phoenixes,  conventional  foliage,  and 
the  Tokx^awa  crest.  Notice  the 
two  levels  in  the  apartment.  The 
raised  portion  (jodan)  was  for  the 
^ogun,  the  lower  {gedan)  for 
ordSiary  mortals, — an  arrangement 
also  met  with  in  some  of  the  other 
suites.  Observe,  too,  in  each  suite 
the  Mi  Gkodaiy  or  Secret  Closet,  in 
which  sat  guards  unseen  by  the 
assembly.  This  one  has  scenes  of 
popular  life  in  Tosa  style. 

Leaving  the  O-biroma,  a  glance 
is  taken  at  ^2afc  (3kMpd«l^,  '^laiGb.  was 
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designed  by  Kobori  Enshti ;  then 
thiotigh  the  ruined  Palmetto  Boom 
(see  small  type,  p.  327),  a  Peony 
Boom,  and  through  a  door  painted 
with  herons,  to  a  suite  called  Euro- 
Join,  decorated  by  Eanp  Nao- 
nobu.  The  first  room  has  pine- 
trees  and  small  storks ;  the  second, 
a  gorgeous  reception  lOom,  is  all 
gold,  with  double  cherry-trees  in 
full  blossom.  Observe  the  two 
beautiful  shelves  (cJdgai'daTm),  one 
of  which  shows  some  rude  early 
examples  of  cloisonne  work, — small 
medaUions  with  the  Shogun's  crest. 
The  style  of  decoration  of  the 
Shiro  Join,  the  innermost  suite  of 
all,  differs  from  the  rest,  the^suma 
being  of  dull  gold  painted  in  sepia 
and  pale  colours,  with  Chinese 
scenes  by  Ean5  Koi.  This  suite 
was  for  the  Shogun's  private  use, 
when  he  came  to  Kyoto  to  visit  the 
Mikado.  From  this  extreme  point 
the  visitor  is  led  in  inverse  order 
along  the  back  rooms  of  the  various 
Apartments.  The  most  notable 
items  are  a  painting  of  two  sleep- 
ing sparrows  (in  the  Shiro  Join), 
a  loom  with  fans  and  chrysanthe- 
mums in  slight  relief,  a  room  with 
pine-trees  and  eagles  (back  of  the 
0-biroma),  containing  also  Hidari 
Jingoro's  ramma  already  described, 
and  a  room  with  wild-geese  and 
herons  by  Kano  Naonobu. 

Katsura  no  Bikyu"'  (Katsiun 
Summer  Palace). 

This  retreat,  which  dates  from  early  in 
the  17th  century,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Katsura  family,  a  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial House.  It  has  now  been  taken  over 
as  a  summer  palace  or  pleasure  resort 
for  the  Emperor  himself. 

The  building  is  a  ramshackle 
place  not  differing  in  style  from 
any  ordinary  Japanese  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lover  of  the 
Kano  school  of  art,  especially  of 
I^n5  Tan-yu,  will  here  find  wel- 
come material  for  study.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  alcoves  are,  it  is  true, 
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sadly  decayed.  But  the  sliding 
screens  remain  in  fair  preservation, 
while  Tan-yu's  various  small  draw- 
ings of  birds  and  figures  on  cabinets 
in  the  inner  rooms  are  perfect 
gems.  Almost  all  are  in  sepia. 
Notice,  furthermore,  some  wooden 
doors  also  painted  by  Kan5  artists, 
and  some  tiny  specimens  of  very 
early  cloisonne  in  the  cabinets. 
The  square  bamboo  frame  outside 
the  verandah  is  called  Tsuki-mirdai. 
or  "  moon-gazing  platform,"  because 
it  was  used  by  the  inmates  to  sit 
out  on  and  watch  the  moon  rising 
over  the  pine-trees. 

One  next  goes  round  the  Qurden, 
a  representative  example  of  the 
best  style  of  Japanese  landscape 
gardening,  as  practised  by  Kobori 
Enshti  and  the  other  aristocratic 
enthusiasts,  who,  under  the  general 
name  of  c/ia-no-yw,  or  "  tea  ceremo- 
nies," cultivated  all  the  arts  from 
which  esthetic  enjoyment  can  be 
derived.  The  summer-houses  in 
this  garden  are  in  the  rigidly 
plain  and  primitive  style  which 
these  esthetes  favoured.  Then  too 
there  are  pools,  artificial  streams, 
rustic  bridges,  large  stepping-stones 
brought  from  the  two  extremities 
of  the  empire  or  presented  by 
historical  x>eiBonages,  trees  trained 
in  artificial  shapes,  islets,  moss-clad 
hilloclra,  stone  lanterns,  and  carpets 
of  moss.  The  lake  is  full  of  a 
water-plant  called  kohone  (marsh 
marigold),  which  generally  bears 
only  yellow  flowers,  but  here  has 
red  ones  as  well. 

The  temple  of  Tenjin  at  Naga- 
oka,  in  this  same  direction  (near 
Mukomachi  station),  is  often  visited 
for  the  sake  of  its  azaleas  and 
pretty  lake. 

Toji. 

This  temple,  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  8th  century,  is  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  Shingon  sect,  whose  seminary  is 
passed  r.  on  the  drive  up.  The  existing 
structures  date  from  about  1640. 

Close  by,  in  ancient  times  &to<\d.^X^<b 
city  gpkte  c8A\e&  RoAava-wim,  NJsife  *R«afc  ^^ 
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Another  legend  atttaches  to  the  pagoda 
itself.  This  edifice,  it  ia  averred,  after 
completion,  began  to  lean  to  one  Bide. 
Edbd  Daishi,  nothing  daunted,  prayed 
tlukt  it  might  be  restored  to  the  vertical 
position,  and  forthwith  the  x>agoda  stood 
straight.  A  rationalistic  version  of  the 
story  is  that  K6h6  Daishi  corrected 
the  tendency  of  the  tower  to  lean  to  one 
side  by  digging  a  i>ond  on  the  other ;  and 
a  pond  full  of  lotuses  is  shown  to  this  day 
as  a  mute  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
legend. 

This  temple  should  be  visited 
only  on  the  21st  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  festival  of  K6b6  Daishi 
is  held.  There  is  also  a  pretty 
procession  of  girls  (tayu  no  dochu) 
on  the  21st  April.  At  other  times 
the  place  looks  dreary.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  in  a  rude  style, 
with  mud  floors,  pillars  and  beams 
coloured  red  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
white-plastered  walls.  Several  of 
the  images  are  attributed  to  the 
chisel  of  E6b5  Daishi. 

The  Shinto  Temple  of  Inari^ 
{Inari  no  Yashiro)  stands  on  the 
road  to  Fushimi,  close  to  the  rail- 
way station.  The  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  crammed  with 
little  earthenware  dolls  and  effigies 
called  Fushimi  ningyb. 

This  very  popular  Shintd  temple,  the 
prototype  of  the  thousands  of  Inari  tem- 
ples scattered  all  over  the  country,  was 
founded  in  A.D.  711,  when  the  Goddess  of 
Bice  is  fabled  to  have  first  manifested 
herself  on  the  hill  behind.  Kdbd  Daishi 
is  said  to  have  met  an  old  man  in  the  vici- 
nity of  T6ji  carrying  a  sheaf  of  rice  on 
his  back,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  deity 
of  this  temple,  and  adopted  as  the  "  Pro- 
tector" of  that  monastery.  Hence  the 
name  Inari,  which  signifies  "rice-man," 
and  is  written  with  two  Chinese  characters 
meaning  "  rice-bearing."  Inari  is  said  to 
have  assisted  the  famous  smith  Kokaji  to 
forge  one  of  his  mighty  swords,  and  to 
have  here  cut  the  rock  with  it  in  order  to 
try  its  blade,— a  legend  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  one  of  the  No,  or  Lyric 
Dramas.  Hence  this  temple  is  regarded 
with  special  reverence  by  swordsmiths 
and  cutlers.  The  best  time  to  visit  Inari 
is  on  the  occasion  of  the  double  annual 
festival  held  on  two  days  in  early  May, 
which  fall  difTerenfly  each  year.  On  the 
first  of  these,  the  prooession  of  sacred 
can  gooB  to  what  is  called  the  O  Teibidio, 
or  " travelling Mtation/*  netr  the  temple 
ofTdJi,  and  on  the  aeoond  it  comes  back 


again.  Throughout  the  year,  on  the  Days 
of  the  Horse  and  the  Serpent,  devotees 
make  the  circuit  of  the  mountain  (O 
yama  suru),  and  crowds  of  them  may  be 
often  found  marching  up  and  down  all 
night  long. 

The  chief  entrance  is  by  the 
great  red  torii  just  off  the  main 
road,  then  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
through  a  large  gate  flanked  by 
huge  stone  foxes  to  the  empty  Hai- 
den,  or  Oratory.  Passing  1.  the  ex- 
voto  shed  (some  curious  pictures), 
ascending  some  steps  flanked  by 
two  stone  foxes  on  pedestals,  with 
wire  cages  to  prevent  them  from 
being  defiled  by  birds,  and  passing 
r.  the  Kagura  stage,  one  reaches  the 
chief  shrine.  The  pillars  of  its  portal 
are  plain ;  but  the  rest  of  the  walls 
and  pillars  are  painted  red  or  white. 
Two  gilt  and  gaudily  coloured 
koma-inu  and  am(p4nu  guard  the 
extremities  of  the  verandah.  Be- 
hind, to  the  r.,  is  a  white  godown  in 
which  the  sacred  cars  are  usually 
kept.  Their  decorations  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron,  possess 
great  value.  The  plain  building  to 
the  extreme  1.  is  the  temple  office 
(shamusho). 

A  path  to  the  1.  leads  up  to  a 
second  level  space,  where  stand 
various  insignificant  shrines;  then 
up  another  fl^ht  of  steps  to  a 
shrine  called  Kami  no  Yashiro^  and 
thence  up  through  more  than  400 
red  wooden  torii,  great  and  small, 
placed  so  close  together  as  to  form 
two  nearly  parallel  colonnades,  one 
ascending,  the  other  descending. 
This  leads  to  the  Oku^no-in,  a  tiny 
shrine  packed  with  toy  torUf  and 
having  square  spaces  in  front  to 
receive  the  visitii^  cards  of  the 
faithful.  Behind  it  is  a  rubbish 
heap  of  old  toy  torii  and  fox  images 
such  as  are  kept  in  all  households 
and  replaced  yearly.  Beyond  the 
Oku-no-inf  begins  1.  what  is  termed 
the  Hora-meguri,  or  "  Circuit  of  the 
Mountain  Hollows,"  on  account  of 
various  fox-holes  by  the  way. 

[Rather   than    make    the    entire 
cixcxdi,  'wbiQ\i  i&  «k  gpod  ri  in 
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length  and  will  take  at  least 
1  hr.,  visitors  pressed  for  time 
will  do  weU  to  strike  off  r.  to  a 
place  where  there  is  a  little 
tea-house  {SasayamaAei),  on  the 
top  of  a  minor  hill  command- 
ing a  view  of  Fushimi  and  the 
Yodogawa.  This  point  can  be 
reached  in  J  hr.  from  the 
entrance  to  the  temple 
grounds.] 

On  the  way  are  passed  large 
stone  boulders  with  inscriptions, 
and  walls  round  them,  and  numer- 
ous torii  in  front  of  each.  At  each 
of  these  "boulder  shrines"  is  a 
large  tea-shed.  The  top  is  called 
Ichir^o-miney  or  more  popularly 
Suehiro-san.  One  descends  another 
way,  the  view  just  below  the  sum- 
mit being  particularly  j&ne  towards 
the  S.,  including  Uji  with  its  river, 
the  Kizugawa,  Momoyama,  Fushimi, 
Yawata,  Yamazaki,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  swamp  of  Ogura,  the 
Kamogawa,  the  Katsura-gawa,  and 
the  Yodogawa.  On  the  way  down 
are  a  shrine  called  Choja  no  Jinja^  a 
number  of  sacred  boulders  as 
before,  and  some  fox-holes  called 
0  Sambaf  supposed  to  be  the  places 
in  which  the  vixens  give  birth  to 
their  young.  Just  above  the  latter, 
2  cho  off  the  road,  a  fine  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained.  The  path  is 
good  the  whole  way.  This  moun- 
tain is  celebrated  for  producing  the 
best  mushrooms  (matsu-take)  in 
Japan. 

On  the  5th  June,  horse-races  and 
equestrian  feats  by  men  in  armour 
may  be  witnessed  at  Inari,  the 
riders  coming  up  thus  far  north 
from  another  ancient  temple,  slight- 
ly off  the  Nara  road,  called  Fujiruo- 
morif  where  a  festival  is  held  on 
that  day. 

A  long  way  S.E.  of  Inari  (IJ  hr. 
by  two-men  jinriMsha  from  the 
hotels),  stands  a  temple  of  the 
Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists,  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  Miroku  and 
properly     called     8ambd-in,     but 


generally  known  as  Daigoji,  from 
the  name  of  the  adjacent  village. 
The  main  ediffice  has  apartments 
handsomely  painted  by  £an5  San- 
raku  and  other  artists,  and  con- 
taining some  splendid  screens  from 
Hideyoshi's  palace  at  Momoyama. 
There  is  also  a  large  pagoda,  be- 
sides other  edifices,  interesting  as 
exemplifying  different  architectural 
epochs.  The  garden,  too,  is  very 
fine.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  at 
what  is  called  Kami  Daigo,  2J  m. 
further,  are  several  more  buildings. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  is  beauti- 
fully wooded. 

This  spaciona  foundation  dates  back  to 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  (A..  D. 
904),  and  was  restored  under  Hideyoshi 
in  the  16th  century,  from  which  period 
also  dates  the  garden. 

T6fuku-ji,  one  of  the  chief 
temples  of  the  Zen  sect,  was 
founded  by  Shoichi  Kokushi  in  the 
13th  century.  It  is  noted  for  the 
maple-trees  lining  both  sides  of  a 
gully,  which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge 
or  gallery  called  7hu-tenrkyo,  that  is, 
"  the  Bridge  to  Heaven."  This  gal- 
lery and  a  tower  in  the  roof  give  to 
T5fuku-ji  an  original  and  striking 
appearance.  Of  the  formerly  very 
extensive  buildings,  only  a  few 
now  remain.  The  temple  contains 
some  good  wooden  images,  and  a 
number  of  wonderful  kakemonos  of 
the  Five  Hundred  Rakan  by  the 
&imous  artist  Cho  Densu,  who 
spent  his  long  life  here  as  a  monk. 
But  its  greatest  treasure  is  a  huge 
kakemono  by  the  same  artist  of  Sha- 
ka*s  Entry  into  Nirvana  {N^ehan-zo), 
24  ft.  by  48  ft.  It  is  dated  1408,  and 
exposed  to  veneration  on  the  15th 
March.  Occasionally  a  few  of  the 
other  works  of  art  above-mentioned 
may  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the 
yearly  airing  in  summer  or  autumn 
(date  not  fixed).  At  other  times,  all 
are  shut  up. 

The  temple  of  8en-yuji  was  the 
burial-place  of  the  Imkado^  ixsstsv 
the  13tli  to  >i!cia  "V^'Cd.  Q.«v^xsr3 .   ^-^ 
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ther  are  the  temple  treasures,  ex- 
cept that  anmially  on  the  8th 
October  one  of  Buddha's  teeth  is 
exposed  to  public  worship.  It  is 
enormous,  and  evidently  belonged 
to  some  large  qnadniped,  probably 
a  horse. 

The  insignificant  little  wooden  bridge 
passed  between  Tofuknji  and  Sen-yuji, 
deserves  a  word  of  mention.  Tt  is  called 
Yume  no  Uki-hctshi,  or  the  Floating  Bridge 
of  Dreams,  and  is  the  place  where,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  Imperial  interment,  the 
fruit,  cakes,  and  other  perishable  offer- 
ings to  a  dead  Mikado  are  thrown  away 
into  the  rivulet  below,  as  the  procession 
winds  slowly  at  midnight  towards  the 
place  of  sepnltiire.  AH  the  minutiae  of 
such  a  ceremony  were  punctiliously  ob- 
served at  the  interment  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  in  1897. 

San-ju-san-gen-do,  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  33,333  images  of  Kwan- 
non,  the  Deity  of  Mercy  (see  p.  50). 

Founded  in  1132  by  the  ex-Emperor 
Toba,  who  placed  in  it  1,001  images  of 
Ewannon,  to  which  the  Emperor  6o- 
Shirakawa  afterwards  added  as  many 
more  in  1165,  it  was  completely  destroyed 
with  all  its  contents  in  1249.  In  1266  the 
Emperor  Eiimeyama  rebuilt  it,  and  filled 
it  with  images  of  the  Thousand-handed 
Kwannon  to  the  number  of  1,000.  Its 
dimensions  are  389  ft.  by  57  ft.  In  1662 
the  Shogun  letsuna  restored  the  building, 
which  takes  its  name,  not  from  its  length, 
but  from  the  thirty-three  spaces  between 
the  pillars,  which  form  a  single  row  from 
end  to  end. 

Quite  unique  is  the  impression 
produced  by  this  immensely  elon- 
gated edifice,  with  its  vast  com- 
pany of  gilded  images  rising  tier 
above  tier.  Each  image  is  5  ft. 
high,  and  all  represent  ttie  Eleven- 
faced  Thousand-handed  Kwannon. 
There  are  1,000  of  these,  the  total 
number  of  33,333  being  obtained  by 
including  in  the  computation  the 
smaller  effigies  on  the  foreheads, 
on  the  halos,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  larger  ones.  Three  hundred  of 
the  large  images  were  executed  by 
Kokei  and  Koei,  two  hundred  by 
Unkei,  and  the  remainder  by 
Shichijo  Dai-busshi.  Though  aU 
represent  the  isame  divine  person- 
as'e,  and  though  there  ia  of  course 


a  general  resemblance  between  the 
figures,  it  will  be  found  that  no  two 
have  quite  the  same  arrangement  of 
hands  and  articles  held  in  them. 
The  large  seated  figure  in  the  centre 
is  also  a  Kwannon,  while  standing 
round  it  are  Kwannon's  Eight-and- 
twenty  Followers  {Bushu). 

A  gallery  at  the  back  contains 
some  exceptionally  fine  specimens 
of  Unkei's  art, — ^hfe-sized  wooden 
statues  of  the  Thunder  and  Wind 
Grods  and  other  supernatural  beings, 
wonderfully  life-like  (though  not 
like  Japanese)  in  the  vivacity  of 
their  gestures  and  their  excited, 
passionate  countenances.  They 
show  traces  of  gilt  and  colours. 

Tradition  says  that  the  ex-Mikado  Go- 
Shirakawa,  being  troubled  with  severe 
headaches  which  resisted  all  the  usual 
remedies,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  Eumano  to  pray  for  relief. 
He  was  directed  by  the  gods  to  apply  to  a 
celebrated  Indian  physician  then  residing 
at  a  temple  in  the  capital.  On  returning, 
he  at  once  proceeded  thither,  and  became 
absorbed  in  prayer  until  midnight,  when 
a  monk  of  noble  mien  appeared,  and 
informed  him  that  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence  His  Majesty  had  been  a  pious 
monk  of  Kumano  named  Benge-bd,  who, 
for  his  merits,  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Mikado  in  this  present  life ;  but 
that  his  former  skull  was  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river  still  undissolved,  and 
that  out  of  it  grew  a  willow- tree  which 
shook  whenever  the  wind  blew,  thereby 
causing.  His  Majesty's  head  to  ache.  On 
awaking  from  this  vision,  the  ex-Mikado 
sent  to  search  for  the  skull,  and  having 
found  it,  caused  it  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
head  of  the  principal  Kwannon  of  this 
temple. — It  used  formerly  to  be  the  cus- 
tom for  skilful  archers  to  try  how  many 
arrows  they  could  shoot  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  verandah  on  the  W. 
front  of  the  building.  This  was  called 
d-ya-kcusu,  or  the  "greatest  number  of 
arrows."  Broken  fragments  of  them  still 
remain  sticking  in  the  beams. 

In  a  wide  road  behind  the  Thirty- 
three  Thousand  Buddhas,  stands 
the  temple  of 

Chisliaku-in. 

This  temple  was  brought  here  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  from  Negoro-ji 
in  Eishu,  after  the  persecution  which 
that  splendid  ecclesiastioal  establishment 
suffered  at  the  handB  of  Oda  Nobonaga. 
In  1905-4,  one  prettif  little   suite  waa 
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bla  uptiTity  after  the  battle  of  TsnaUma. 

Tba  apaciouB  Apaiimeitts  contain 
tuiscellaiieous  nntiqnities  and  ex- 
cellent fcafc«nofMM,  screens,  etc.  by 
claasic  artiata.  Eand  Noboliarn 
pnintecl  the  lai^o  flowers  on  a  gold 
grooad  in  the  back  snite.  The 
last  room^a  new  one  dating  fioin 
1895 — serves  for  flie  reception  o£ 
gaesta  on  faneral  and  other  cere- 
monial occaaiona.  The  Garden, 
hy  Sen-no-Kkyll,  ahows  to  beat 
advantt^e  in  the  azalea  aeaaon. 

The    Art    HuBeum    (TtishUsu 


Opeo  dalt;  li 


s  artlclai, 


cept 


This  and  the  Mnaenm  at  Nara 
contain  the  two  beat  collections  of 
early  Japanese  atataary.  Splendid 
Bpecimena,  both  large  and  amall, 
are  borrowed  ficm  time  to  time 
from  >  Torioila  Buddhist  temples 
in  Kyoto  and  the  aumnindii^ 
provinces,  while  others  have  been 
permanently  confiscated  by  the 
government.  Some  date  from  lie 
7th  and  8th  centuries  when  Bud- 
dhist carving,  under  the  influence 
ot  Korean  insitmctota,  waa  at  the 
height  ot  its  pecnliar  eicelience. 
The  other  chief  contents  are 
screens,  kaksmonos,  ancient  manu- 
scripts, a  words,  armour,  maska, 
musical  iastniments,  coina,  Im- 
perial robes  and  miscellaneous 
aleaails,  embroidery,  etc.,  arrayed 
as  far  as  possible  in  chronolt^ical 

Immediately  behind  Hie  Art  Mu- 
seum, are  the  Shinto  temple  of 

IRyoshi  Jtrtja  and  the  Buddhist 
temple  of  HyShS-ia.  The  latter 
contains  numerous  art  objects,  in- 
cluding tihe  palanquin  of  the 
Emperor  KSfeaku  [A.  1817).  a  gold 
image  of  isiaka  with  diamond  eyes 
pie»ent«d  in  1902  by  the  Eiiig  oE 


Siam,  twelve  kakemonos,  one  of 
each  of  the  Ju-ni-Ten,  attributed  to 
Kose-no-Eanaoka.  the  robes  and  hat 
of  a  Korean  Kii^  of  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  aome  cnriona  em- 
broidered ki^emonos  ot  the  Sixteen 
Etakan,  sliding-screens  by  Kan<) 
Ejtoku.  etc. 
Daibutsu,  or  the  Great  Buddha. 

Buddha  hu  Rtood  on  Ihts  epot;  but  oDe 
after  BDothet  wae  desttored  by  flra. 
eaitliqDtlle.  or  llgbtnlng.  The  present 
wooden  flgate  dates  from  1801. 

This  Daibntsn  consists  only  of  a 
head  and  shonldera  without  a  body.; 
but  even  so,  it  Teaches  to  Hie  cwl- 
ing  of  Che  lofty  hall  in  which  It  is 
enahrinod.  The  head  is  gilt,  but 
not  the  shoulders.  The  dimensions 
are  stated  ns  follows : — 

Height 58  ft. 

Length offaie  30  „ 

Bieadth  of  face 21  „ 

Length  of  eyebrow  8  „ 

Length  of  eye   5  „ 

Leugthofuoee 9   „ 

Bteadth  of  nostril 9   „  3  in. 

Length  of  mouth 8  „  7  ,. 

Lengthofeai 12  „ 

Breadth  of  shonldeia 43  „ 

Bound  the  walla  hang  IBB  cheap 
modern  pictures  of  Kwanoon 
painted  on  paper,  each  inacribed 
with  a  stanza  of  poefery.  Itera  ore 
also  some  large  pieces  of  iron,  relics 
of  the  pillara  of  a  former  building. 
At  the  top  ot  a  gallery  behind  the 
image  ia  a  rude  altar  contaimi^  a 
black  image  of  Fudo,  which  tie  great 
warrior  Hideyoshi  used  to  carry 
about  as  a  talisman.  By  going 
round  this  gallery,  one  sees  into  the 
inaide  of  the  image,  which  ia  hollow, 
but  contains  a  quantity  of  beam- 

The  huge  Sell,  seen  on  quitting 
the  Daibutsu,  is  nearly  14  ft.  high, 
9  in.  thick,  9  ft.  in  dmmeter,  and 
wo^hs  over  63  tons,  being  thus  one 
of  the  four  biggest  beUa  ia  Japan. 
The  other  three  e-ie  sA.  t5Ei»s&-^Ti -s- 
Kyoto,  ij.i'Eeiiii.<>v^S.-Q.^S«!!*».,  u-"^^  «■' 
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The  temple  called  Toyokuni  no 
YashirOy  or  Hbkoku  Jinja,  near  to 
the  belfry  on  the  1.  as  one  departs, 
is  dedicated  to  Hideyoshi  who  is 
worshipped  as  a  Shintd  god.  The 
handsome  old  gate  was  brought 
from  his  palace  of  Momoyama  at 
Pushimi.  The  Armstrong  gun 
close  to  it  was  captured  from  the 
Chinese  in  1895.  Hideyoshi  lies 
buried  on  the  hill  behind,  called 
Arnvda-mine,  where  a  granite  monu- 
ment 27  ft.  high  was  set  up  in 
1898  to  commemorate  the  tercenten- 
ary of  his  death.  The  fatiguing 
climb  up  is  rewarded  by  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

Opposite  Hideyoshi's  temple  is 
the  Mimi-zuka,  or  "Ear  Mound," 
beneath  which  were  interred  the 
ears  and  noses  of  Koreans  slain  in 
the  wars  which  he  waged  against 
their  country  in  the  years  1592  and 
1597.  They  were  brought  home 
by  his  soldiers  instead  of  the  more 
usual  trophies  of  heads.  The  stone 
monument  on  it  is  of  the  sotoba 
shape  (see  p.  42). 

Nishi-Hongwanj  i. 

By  command  of  Hideyoshi,  the  Western 
branch  of  the  Hongwanji  sect  of  Bud- 
dhists transferred  their  bead-quarters  to 
Eydto  in  1591,  and  this  great  temple  was 
then  erected.  It  has  since  been  repaired 
every  fifty  years.  The  Ax>artment8  of  the 
Prince-Abbot  and  chief  priests  are  on  a 
scale  of  exceptional  splendour,  and  no- 
where else  can  the  decorative  genius  of 
the  Eand  school  be  seen  to  such  advan- 
tage. The  plan  now  usually  followed  is 
to  inspect  these  Apartments  first  before 
passing  into  the  temple  proper. 

The  visitor  enters  the  temple 
enclosure  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Baidokoro  Hon,  or  Kitchen  Grate, 
outside  which  is  a  seminary  for 
young  priests,  and  then  passes 
through  another  splendidly  carved 
gate  brought  from  Momoyama  and 
called  Ghokushi  Mon,  or  Qate  of 
the  Imperial  Messenger, — ^also 
Hi-gurashi  no  Mon^  because  a  whole 
day  might  be  spent  in  examining 
M  The  carving  ate  commonly, 
but  eizoneoualy,  attributed  to  Hidaxi 


Jingor5.  The  subject  on  the 
transverse  panels  is  Kyo-yo  (Hsfi- 
yu),  a  hero  of  early  Chinese  legend, 
who,  having  rejected  the  Emperor 
Yao's  proposal  to  resign  the  throne 
to  him,  is  represented  washing  his 
ear  at  a  waterfall  to  get  rid  of  the 
pollution  caused  by  the  ventilation 
of  so  preposterous  an  idea;  the 
owner  of  the  cow  opposite  is  sup- 
posed to  have  quarrelled  with  him 
for  thus  defiling  the  stream,  at 
which  he  was  watering  his  beast. 

Entering  the  Apartments,  we  first 
sign  our  name  in 

1.  A  little  room  decorated  by  Maru- 
yama  Ozui  with  bamboos  and 
sparrows  on  a  gold  ground,  and 
having  a  coffered  ceiling  of 
flowers.  This  gold  ground  and 
brilliant  decoration  characterise 
the  whole  palace, — for  palace  it 
really  is.  Outside  this  room 
are  : — 

2.  Cedar  doors  painted  by  Yoshi- 
mura  Kdkei,  with  an  eagle  and 
oak-tree  on  one  side,  and  a  cas- 
cade on  the  other.  The  creaking 
of  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  here 
and  further  on,  is  compared  by 
the  Japanese  to  the  voice  of  a 
nightingale  {uguisu-hari) ! 

3.  Cedar  doors,  painted  with  mon- 
keys and  flower-cars  by  Kano 
Byokei. 

4.  Chamber  of  the  Wild-geese, 
painted  by  the  same.  Notice 
the  splendid  ramma  of  wild-geese, 
natural  size  and  colour,  between 
this  room  and  the  next ;  also  the 
fine  coffered  ceilings  here  and 
in  all  the  followii^  rooms. 

5.  Chrysanthemum  Chamber,  by 
Kaihoku  Ytisetsu  (1595-1677). 
The  other  flowers  here  represent- 
ed are  the  "Seven  Herbs  of 
Autumn"  (see  Things  Japanese, 
artiole  entitled  "  Numerical  Cate- 
gories"). 

6.  Cedar  doors  with  musk-cats 
and  S£^o-palms  on  the  one  side, 
and  horses  and  hinoki  trees  on  the 
other, — by  Kano  Hidenobu. 

7.  Aiito-TQOxa  cft  '^enn^aJtu    The 
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fans  here  are  by  Kano  E5i  and 
Kaihoku  Ytisetsu. 

8.  Cedar  doors  with  a  cat  asleep 
nnder  peonies  on  one  side,  and 
herons  and  a  willow-tree  on  the 
other,  by  Ean5  Eyotaka. 

9.  A  grand  suite  of  three  rooms 
decorated  by  Eon5  Koi, — ^the  first 
one  with  peacocks  and  cherry- 
trees,  the  other  two  with  Chinese 
court  scenes.  Observe  the  metal 
fastenings  chased  with  designs 
of  lions  and  peonies.  The  ram- 
rmi  have  peonies,  pheasants,  and 
wistarias.  This  suite,  known  as 
Shiro-joiriy  formerly  occupied  by 
royalty,  is  now  used  by  the  abbot 
to  receive  the  faithful.  Opposite 
one  set  of  rooms  is  a  stage  for  the 
performance  of  the  No  dramas. 

10.  The  corridor  outside  this  suite 
is  decorated  with  a  flowery  moor 
by  Eaihoku  Yusetsu.  Passing 
through 

11.  Cedar  doors  with  dog  and 
drums  by  Kano  Ryotaku,  we 
come  to 

12.  Dressing-room  with  hunting 
scenes,  by  Eaihoku  Ytisetsu. 

13.  Cedar  doors  painted  by  the 
same,  with  a  hod  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other  the  mortal  combat 
between  Atsumori  and  Eumagai 
Naozane  (see  p.  78). 

14.  Corridor  by  the  same  with 
wistarias,  and  on  the  ceiling, 
books  and  scrolls. 

15.  Stork  Chamber,  so  called  from 
the  storks  in  the  ramma  by 
Hidari  Jii^oro.  This  magnificent 
hall  of  250  mats,  decorated  by 
Eano  Tan-yu  and  Byokei  with 
Chinese  court  scenes,  birds,  and 
trees,  now  serves  for  the  abbot  to 
preach  in  on  the  16th  of  every 
month.  Splendid  metal  fasten- 
ings on  the  black  lacquer.  In 
the  court  outside  is  another  No 
theatre,  restored  in  1896. 

16.  Cedar  doors  with  deer  and 
maple-trees  on  one  side  and  a 
dragon  on  the  other,  by  Yoshi- 
mura  Banshti. 

The  final  rooms,  Nos.  17  to  20, 
are  not  always  shown,  because  less 


fine  and  partly  inhabited.  No.  17 
is  called  Taiko  KuhirjiJcken  no  Ma, 
that  is,  the  room  where  Hideyoshi 
used  to  inspect  the  heads  of  his 
opponents  killed  in  battle,  with 
drums  painted  on  the  ceiling  by 
Ean5  Eitoku,  and  gilt  open-work 
carvings  of  flying  squirrels  and 
grapes  in  the  ramma.  No.  18  has 
waves  by  Yoshimura  Eokei  and 
Eano  Eitoku.  No.  19  has  quite  a 
menagerie  of  tigers  by  Eitoku,  now 
partly  effaced,  and  No.  20  has  more 
tigers  by  two  artists  of  the  Yoshi- 
mura family. 

The  Garden  and  a  small  apart- 
ment called  i/i-wn-fcafcw,  once  oc- 
cupied by  Hideyoshi  and  decorated 
in  a  much  more  subdued  style  than 
the  rest,  are  now  rarely  shown,  the 
visitor  being  led  direct  from  Boom  . 
20  to  the 

Main  Temple^  or  Hondo,  which  is 
a  grand  massive  structure,  as  cus- 
tomary with  the  buildings  of  this 
sect.  The  interior  is  138  ft.  in 
length  by  93  ft.  in  depth,  and  the 
floor  covers  an  area  of  477  mats.  In 
accordance  with  ancient  custom, 
the  nave  (g^in)  is  of  plain  keyc^ 
ki  wood.  There  are  great  wooden 
doors  with  metal  listenings,  and 
at  the  sides  large  paper  slides  quite 
unworthy  of  their  surroundings. 
The  bracketings  above  the  massive 
columns  are  tipped  with  white.  B. 
and  1.  of  the  chancel  are  two  spaci- 
ous chambers  24  ft.  by  36  ft.,  with 
gilt  pillars  and  walls,  decorated 
with  the  lotus-flower  and  leaf.  In 
them  hang  large  kakemonos  two 
centuries  old,  inscribed  with  invo- 
cations to  Amida  in  large  gold 
characters  on  a  dark  blue  ground 
surrounded  by  a  glory,  and  portraits 
of  the  successive  heads  of  the  sect. 
The  front  of  the  nave  is  completely 
gilt,  and  has  gilt  trellised  folding- 
doors  and  slidmg-screens  decorated 
with  snow  scenes,  representing  the 
plum-tree,  pine,  and  bamboo  in 
their  winter  covering,  the  ramma 
being  filled   with   ©ifc   w^'^-^'3^^ 
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besques.  In  tho  centre  of  the 
chancel  {naijin)  is  the  shrine,  cover- 
ed with  carved  floral  designs  gilt 
and  painted.  It  contains  a  seated 
efl&gy  in  black  wood  of  the  Founder, 
about  2  ft.  high,  said  to  be  from  his 
own  hand.  .  Before  it  stands  a 
wooden  altar,  the  front  of  which  is 
divided  into  smaU  panels  of  open- 
work flowers  and  birds  against  a 
gilt  background.  The  central  apart- 
ment has  a  flne  cornice  of  gilt  and 
painted  wood-work,  and  a  coffered 
ceiling  with  the  shippo  and  hana 
crest  on  a  gold  ground.  The  dim 
light  renders  much  of  the  detail 
obscure.  The  two  Chinese  charac- 
ters on  the  tablet  over  the  high  altar 
represent  the  name  Kenshin,  that 
of  the  founder  of  the  sect  (see  p.  83 
under  Shinran  Shonin). 

Next  to  the  main  temple,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  is  the  Kodo 
or  Amida-do^  96  ft.  wide  by  87  ft.  in 
depth,  divided  in  the  same  way, 
but  having  only  one  apartment, 
30  ft.  by  36  ft.,  on  each  side  of  the 
central  chapel,  with  a  dead-gold 
wall  at  the  back,  and  a  coffered 
ceiling  with  coloured  decorations 
on  paper.  Fancy  portraits  of  Sho- 
toku  Taishi  and  the  "  Seven  Great 
Priests  of  India,  China,  and  Japan," 
including  Honen  Shdnin,  founder 
of  the  Jodo  sect,  from  which  the 
Shin  or  Hongwanji  sect  is  an  off- 
shoot, hang  in  these  two  apart- 
ments. A  handsome  shrine,  with 
slender  gilt  pillars  and  a  design 
composed  of  the  chrysanthemum 
flower  and  leaf,  contains  a  gilt 
wooden  statuette  of  Amida,  about 
3  ft.  high,  black  with  age.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  famous  sculptor 
Easuga  Busshi.  Over  the  gilt 
carvings  of  tree-peonies  in  the 
ramma  are  others  of  angels  in 
high  relief.  Specially  worthy  of 
notice  is  a  sliding-screen  close  to 
the  entrance  on  the  r.  of  the 
altar,  decorated  with  a  peacock  and 
pea-hen  on  a  gold  ground,  perched 
on  a  peach-tree  with  white  blos- 
soms.  It  is  by  on  artist  of  the 
ICano  sobool. 


The  principal  (rflrfe,  by  which  the 
visitor  leaves,  is  decorated  with 
beautifully  carved  designs  of  the 
chrysanthemum  flower  and  leaf. 
The  wire  netting  which  covers  its 
interior  part  is  placed  there,  a^ 
in  many  other  edifices,  in  (nder 
to  prevent  birds  from  building  their 
nests  among  the  rafters.  The  ap- 
parently useless  waU  just  inside 
the  gate  serves  the  purpose  of 
securing  privacy  for  the  temple,  by 
shutting  out  the  view  from  the 
street.  The  large  icKo  tree  in  the 
courtyard  is  supposed  to  protect  the 
temple  against  fire,  by  discharging 
showers  of  water  whenever  a  con- 
flagration in  the  vicinity  threatens 
danger. 

Higashi  Hongwanji. 

This,  an  ofbhoot  of  the  Nishi  Hon- 
gwanji, was  founded  in  1692,  but  the  pre- 
sent edifice  dates  only  from  1895.  Only 
the  actual  temple  buildings  are  shown, 
not  the  prieste'  apartments,  because, 
though  very  spacious,  they  contain  no 
ancient  works  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  often  been 
alleged  with  regard  to  the  recent  decay 
of  Japanese  Buddhism,  the  rebuilding  of 
this  grand  temple  was  a  strictly  popular 
enterprise.  All  the  surrounding  prov- 
inces contributed  their  quota, — over  a 
million  yen  in  all, — while  many  peasants, 
considering  gifts  in  kind  to  be  more 
honourable  and,  as  it  were,  more  personal 
than  gifts  in  money,  presented  timber 
or  other  materials,  ^e  timbers  were 
all  lifted  into  place  by  twenty-nine 
gigantic  hawsers  made  of  human  hair 
(he-zuna),  which  are  still  preserved  in  a 
godown. 

This  magnificent  temple,  dazzling 
in  its  simple  splendour,  well  merits 
a  visit,  as  showing  what  such  an 
edifice  looks  like  when  new.  So 
far  as  plan  and  style  are  concern- 
ed, the  orthodox  model  of  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Hongwanji  sect  has  been 
faithfully  adhered  to,  both  in  the 
Daishi-dOt  or  Founder's  Hall  (the 
main  building),  and  in  the  sub- 
sidiary Amida-do  to  the  1.  The 
former,  however,  is  peculiar  in 
possessing  two  roofs.  Note  the 
splendid  bronze  lanterns,  four  in 
number,  namely,  one  pair  at  each 
entianQe.    Tbft  ^wood  of  all  such 
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portions  of  the  temple  fts  are  meant 
to  meet  the  eye  is  keyakU  excepting 
the  beams  in  the  ceiling  which  are 
of  pine.  There  are  some  good 
carvings  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
pf  waves,  of  bamboos,  dragons,  and 
angels;  and  paintings  of  lotus- 
flowers  of  gigantic  size  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  chief  dimensions  of 
the  main  building,  probably  the 
largest  in  Japan,  are  approximately 
as  follows : — 

Length 230  ft. 

Depth 195   „ 

Height  126  „ 

Number  of  large  pillars    96  „ 
Number  of  tiles  on  roof  175,967 

On  leaving  the  Higashi  Hongwan- 
ji,  observe  the  gigantic  bronze 
water-vase  and  the  simple  but  ele- 
gant belfry. 

Nishi  Otani  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  body  of 
Bhinran  ^onin.  The  stone  bridge 
spanning  the  lotus-pond  is  called 
Megane-hashi,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Several  of 
the  ornamental  knobs  on  the  balus- 
trade can  be  turned  round.  An 
inclined  way  paved  with  granite 
and  a  flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  the 
handsome  Main  Grate,  inside  which 
1.  stands,  as  usual  in  the  temples  of 
this  sect,  the  Taiko-dOy  a  handsomely 
carved  two-storied  structure,  which 
is  used  as  a  place  of  confinement 
for  refractory  priests,  and  receives 
its  name  from  the  drum  {taiko) 
which  they  are  set  to  beat  as  a 
penance.  There  is  a  fine  lotus  and 
dragon  fountain  in  front  of  the  main 
temple,  which  is  a  new  building, 
plain  outside,  but  with  a  rather 
handsome  interior,  a  striking  effect 
being  produced  by  the  restriction 
of  gold  ornamentation  to  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  altar.  A  gilt  figure  of 
Amida  stands  in  a  gold  lacquer 
shrine. 

Behind,  up  an  alley  to  the  r.,  is 
an  office  for  the  reception  of  the 
remains  of  members  of  the  sect  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  whose  kins- 
folk pay  to  have  one  or  two  of  theix 


bones  deposited  in  a  general  grave 
near  that  of  Shinran  Shonin.  The 
Kyoto  members,  on  the  contrary, 
are  interred  in  the  cemetery,  and 
their  graves  are  visited  on  the  15- 
16th  October,  when  the  abbot  of 
HoD^wanji  comes  here  in  state  to 
officiate.  The  Saint's  grave  is  con- 
cealed by  a  triple  fence,  and  is  not 
shown. — ^The  path  up  the  hill  leads 
through  the  cemetery  to  the  W.  gate 
of  the  temple  of 

Eiyomizu-dera. 

The  origin  of  this  temple  sacred  to 
Kwannon  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  an- 
tiquity. According  to  ^adition.  the  (preat 
general  Tamura  Maro  (see  p.  85),  gave 
his  own  house  to  be  pulled  down  and 
re-erected  in  the  goddess's  honour,  for 
which  reason  his  memory  is  here  special- 
ly revered,  as  is  that  of  the  greatest 
soldier  of  later  times,  Hideyoshi. 

A  steep  street  of  shops,  where 
brightly  coloured  earthenware  dc^s 
{Kiyomizu-yaki)t  amusingly  varied 
and  up-to-date,  are  to  be  had,  leads 
up  to  this  very  popular  temple, 
which  is  situated  in  a  striking  posi- 
tion on  the  hillside,  and  commands 
a  justly  celebrated  view  of  the  city. 
The  two-storied  gateway  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  dates  from  the  Ashikaga 
period,  and  was  restored  a  bright 
brick  red  in  1897.  Besides  this  gate, 
there  are  two  pagodas  each  three- 
storied,  and  a  large  green  bell 
dating  from  the  Kwan-ei  period 
(1624-44).  To  this  succeed  numer- 
ous minor  temple  buildings,  in  one 
of  which  a  fortune-teller  phes  a 
brisk  trade.  The  visitor  then  passes 
up  through  a  colonnade  to  the  Hon- 
do or  Main  Temple,  whose  rough- 
hewn  columns  and  bare  floor  pro- 
duce an  unusual  impression. 
Indeed,  the  whole  aspect  of  Kiyo- 
mizu  is  original  and  unique. 

This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
the  usual  style  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
architecture  is  here  departed  from.  Ki- 
yomizn  is  not  a  temple  in  form,  but  a 
reproduction  of  one  ^ng  of  the  Emperor 
Kwammu's  palace  at  Nagaoka. 

The  Bactfe^  VsxMv.%tb  c&.^Qafe^^^K^^^- 
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a  little  over  5  ft.  high,  is  contained 
in  a  shrine  opened  only  once  in 
thirty-three  years.  R.  and  1.  are 
images  of  the  Eight-and-twenty 
Followers  of  Kwannon,  and  at  each 
end  of  the  platform  stand  two  of 
the  Shi-Tenno.  The  shrine  at  the 
E.  end  contains  an  image  of  Bisha- 
mon,  who,  as  tradition  tells  ns, 
appeared  to  Tamnrai  Maio  in  com- 
pany with  Jizo  (whose  image,  attrib- 
uted to  the  sculptor  Enchin,  is 
enclosed  in  the  W.  shrine),  and 
promised  him  aid  in  his  exx)edition 
against  the  Ainos  of  N.E.  Japm. 
Pictures  of  the  three  hang  at  one 
end  of  the  inner  shrine.  The 
building  is  190J  ft.  long  by  88J 
ft.  in  depth,  and  53  ft.  in  he^ht 
from  the  platform.  It  has  a  wooden 
platform  in  front,  called  hutai 
(dancing-stage),  supported  on  a 
lofty  scaffolding  of  solid  beams, 
and  two  small  projecting  wings 
which  serve  as  the  orchestra 
{gakuya). 

The  17th  August  is  the  great  gala  day 
here,  when  a  classical  concert  is  perform- 
ed by  musicians  habited  in  various  an- 
tique costumes,  seated  opposite  each 
other  in  each  wing,  like  the  two  sides  of 
a  choir.  This,  the  chief  festival  of  the 
whole  year,  is  called  Rokusai  nembittsu. 

On  the  dancing-stage,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  its  front,  abuts 
an  open  hall  full  of  ex-voto  pic- 
tures, some  of  which  possess  artistic 
merit  and  historic  interest.  ITie 
immense  one  on  a  gold  ground 
fronting  the  main  altar  is  by 
Kaihoku  Yusetsu,  and  pourtrays 
Tamura  Maro's  victory  over  the 
Ainos.  The  three  next  it  to  the  r. 
represent  meetings  of  Japanese  and 
Dutch  merchants  in  the  years 
1624-6,  on  board  Japanese  junks  of  a 
vanished  type.  The  portion  of  the 
temple  screened  off  consists  of  a 
corridor  called  Aayin,  to  which 
admittance  is  sometimes  granted, 
and  an  enclosure  or  Holy  of  Holies 
containing  the  altar  proper,  which 
is  called  Nai^naijin,  and  never 
allowed  to  be  entmd  save  by  the 


priests,    who    perform    a     highly 
ornate  ritual. 

Leaving  the  main  temple,  we  see 
1.,  immediately  behind  it  on  a  slight 
eminence,  the  Jishu  JinjoL,  or 
"  Temple  of  the  Original  Owners  of 
the  Soil,"  namely,  the  Shinto  dei- 
ties Onamuji,  Susa-no-o,  and  Inada- 
Hime.  It  has  been  stripped  of  its 
ornaments,  and  is  not  worth  going 
up  to  inspect.  Passing  on,  we  see 
1.  a  small  eleven-storied  pagoda, 
and  then  reach  the  Oku-nodn  build- 
ings, the  first  of  which  to  arrest 
attention  is  that  dedicated  to 
Honen  Sh5nin,  which  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  Kyoto.  It  counts  among 
the  Twenty-five  Places  sacred  to 
that  saint,  and  dates  from  1858. 
It  is  separated  from  the  actual  Oku- 
no-in  by  a  shed  containing  a  hun- 
dred stone  images  of  Jizo, — quaint 
little  things  with  coloured  bibs,  for 
which  clnldless  people  or  people 
whose  children  are  dead  Imve  a 
special  devotioii.  The  style  of  the 
Oku-no-in  repeats  that  of  the  Hon- 
do on  a  smaller  and  less  complete 
scale.  Some  recluses  of  both  sexes 
inhabit  the  rooms  beyond  it  to- 
wards the  precipice.  The  small 
cascade  below  is  called  OtovDarno- 
taJci.  On  returning  outwards,  the 
visitor  will  perhaps  be  shown  some 
gigantic  footprints  attributed  to 
Kageldyo  (see  p.  76). 

The  Yasaka  Pagoda,  five  sto- 
reys high,  which  dates  firom  1618 
and  was  repaired  in  1906,  is  worth 
ascending  for  the  sake  of  the 
near  and  complete  view  which 
it  afbrds  of  tiie  city;  but  the 
ladder  is  unpleasantly  steep  for 
ladies.  This  pogoda,  like  many 
others  in  Japan,  is  dedicated  to 
four  Nyorai,  namely,  Hojo  on  the 
S.,  Amida  on  the  W.,  Ashuku  on 
the  E.,  and  Shaka  on  the  N.  On  the 
eight  panels  of  the  doors  are 
paintings  on  a  thin  coating  of 
plaster.  Of  the  four  images,  that 
of  Shaka  alone  is  old.  The  interior 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  basement 
are  painted  with  highly  colouzed 
Biaddhiat  deitlea* 


KSdaiji.    Shogun-zuia. 


KSdafji,  noted  for  its  Telios  of 
Hideyoati,  belongs  to  the  Biozai 
bmcch  of  the  Zen  sect. 


bariitdownlnlS«3. 

The  Tieilor  is  first  uabeied  Into 
the  Aparlmenis,  which,  though  ot 
modest  proportions,  contain  aome 
good  works  o£  art.  There  are  gold 
screens  by  Eano  MotoDObn,  Kano 
Kdi,  and  Hasegswa  Tohoku.  One 
by  Matnhei  is  curioaa,  as  represent- 
ing Ihe  arrival  o£  Korean  envoys  at 
Sftkfti,  while  a  brilliant  but  anony- 
mous kakemono  depicts  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Sliin-Tin-Shi'Vo.  There  are 
also  yarinus  relics  of  Hideyoshi  anil 
his  wife  (Kita-no-Mandoboio), — bis 
wiiting-boi  in  mother-of-pearl,  the 
black  lacquered  '  horse '  on  which 
she  hung  her  clothes,  etc. 

From  the  Apartments  the  aoolyte 
who  acts  aH  ciceione  will  show  the 
way  to  the  Oanien,  which  was  de- 
signed by  the  celebrated  esthete, 
Koliori  Enshu.  Its  picturesque  ef- 
fect is  Bsssted  by  the  two  lofty 
piae-dad  >iiHq  tbat  rise  behind  the 
trees  at  the  back.  We  are  neit 
made  to  pnss  up  a  gallery,  oi  rather 
brii^e,  which  was  bnn^ht  from 
Momoyama.  Hideyoshi  used  to  sit 
on  the  little  square  in  the  middle 
of  this  gallery,  io  gaze  at  the  moon 
(tsuki-mi  no  dai].  Then  we  come  to 
the  Kaiaofl-do,  oi  Founder's  Hall, 
llie  painted  ornamentation  of  which 
is  highly  original  in  style.  The 
ceilii^  is  made  of  the  top  of  Hide- 
yoshi's  wife's  cnfri^^,  ami  of  a 
portion  ot  (he  roof  of  the  war-jank 
prepared  for  Hideyoshi's  use  in  his 
expedition  against  Korea.  The  four 
panels  of  the  shrine  were  painted 
by  Kano  Motonobu.  An  incense- 
bnnier  shaped  like  an* Octopus,  in 
front  of  the  little  altar,  was  bronght 
from  Korea  by  Sato  Eiyomaea. 
The   dn^on   oa   the  ceilit^  is  bj 


Ea&o  Eitoku,  From  Hie  Founder's 
Hall  we  pass  up  another  covered 
gallery,  named  the  (hraTtjo  no  Hoka, 
that  is,  the  Corridor  of  Uio  Becum- 
bent  Dragon,  to  the  0  Tamaya,  or 
Mortuary  Chapel,  which  contains  a 
seated  effigy  ot  Hideyofju  in  a 
shrine  having  panels  of  black 
lacqner  with  des^ns  in  thin  gcQd 
taken  from  his  wife's  carriage. 
The  hat  was  given  to  him  by 
the  emperor  of  China.  On  the 
opposite  aide  is  the  efQgy  of  his 
m£a  in  the  garb  of  a  Buddhist  nun. 
The  Thirty-six  Poets,  by  Tosa 
Mitsunobu,  hang  round  the  nails. 
Four  sliding-aoreens  by  Kano- 
Motonobu,  much  injured  by  time, 
are  also  shown.  Note  the  gold 
pattern  on  the  black  lacquer  steps 
inside  the  altar.  It  represents  rafU 
and  fallen  cherry-blossoms  floatii^ 
down  the  current  of  a  river,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  earliest  example  of 
gold  lacquer.  The  way  leads  down 
tiie  gallery  again,  and  so  out. 

The  temple  of  Beizon,  next  door 
to  Eodaiji,  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  ot  fallen  worriois  <tf  the 
present  rei^n,  in  whose  honour  a 
festival  (shokonaal),  witb  wrestling 
and  other  amusements,  is  held 
yearly  on  the  14th  October. 

SlMgv,n-iaka,  which  rises  some, 
570  ft.  above  the  river,  commands 
a  wide  prospect  over  tiie  city  and 
surrounding  country,  up  to  the 
moontains  bounding  the  province 
at  Yamashiro  on  the  W.  and  N. 


It  t. 
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by  tea-housos, — the  resort  of  holi- 
day-makers bent  on  dancing  or 
drinking.  Some  may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  visit  the  Higashi 
Otani,  Gion  and  Chion-in  temples 
first,  and  to  take  Maruyaraa  and 
Sh5gnn-zuka  afterwards. 

Higasbi-Otani  is  the  bnriiil- 
place  of  a  portion  of  the  remains 
of  Shinran  Shonin,  founder  of  the 
Monto  or  Hongwanji  sect,  of  Ken- 
nyo  the  founder  of  this  its  Eastern 
branch,  and  of  Kennyo's  successors 
the  later  abbots.  The  grounds  are 
extensive,  and  finely  situated.  An 
avenue  of  pine-trees  leads  up  to  the 
gateway,  which  is  decorated  with 
good  carvings  of  chrysanthemums 
and  conventional  vegetation.  To 
the  1.  is  a  small  drum-tower  similar 
to  that  at  Nishi  Otani  (p.  337).  The 
temple  {Hondd)^  though  small,  looks 
rich  in  its  golden  simplicity.  On 
the  altar  stands  a  wooden  statuette 
of  Amida  by  the  sculptor  Kwaikei. 
In  a  shrine  at  the  r.  side  hangs 
a  portrait  of  Shinran  Shonin;  at 
its  r.  one  of  Shotoku  Taishi,  while 
on  the  1.  are  various  abbots.  Ob- 
serve the  "wheel  of  the  law," 
repeated  nine  times  on  the  frieze 
above  the  main  altar.  In  the 
grounds  near  the  temple  is  a 
splendid  bronze  fountain,  lotus- 
shaped  with  a  dragon  rampant  atop. 
A  short  flight  of  steps  behind  leads 
up  to  the  tomb, — a  plain  but  soM 
square  structure  in  granite,  in  front 
of  which  stands  a  beautiful  gate 
carved  by  Hidari  Jingoro.  The  fine 
panels  at  the  sides  of  this  gate, 
originally  gilt,  represent  1.  the  carp 
ascending  a  cascade, — ^the  symbol 
of  effort  and  success  in  life, — and  r. 
the  lioness  casting  her  cub  down  a 
precipice  in  order  to  harden  it,  both 
favourite  motives  with  the  artists 
of  Japan.  On  the  top  of  the  tomb 
Ues  a  remarkable  stone,  called  the 
"tiger-stone"  {tora^shi).  The  ar^ 
rangements  for  interring  members 
of  die  sect  are  similar  to  those  at 
JV/Ja&j  Otani. 
Oion  no  YashirOy   also  called 


Yasaka,   stands  in  the  park  just 
below  the  Yaami  Hotel. 

This  very  popular  BySbu  Shintd  tempi  a 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  A.D.  656 
by  a  Korean  envoy,  in  honour  of  Snsano-o. 
Gion-ji  was  the  name  given  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  dedicated  to  Yakushi  and  Ewan- 
non  which  stood  in  the  same  enclosure, 
and  by  popular  usage  the  name  Gion 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  Shlntd  temple 
as  well.  Oion,  it  may  be  observed  for 
the  sake  of  th<^se  familiar  with  Indian 
Buddhism,  is  the  Japanese  rendering  of 
J&avana  Vihara,  the  name  of  the  park 
or  monastery  pr^euted  to  Buddha  by 
Anathapindaka. 

The  chief  building  {Uonden)  is 
roofed  with  a  thick  layer  of  bark. 
No  admittance  to  the  interior. 
A  lively  fair  is  held  at  Gion  on  the 
1st  of  each  month.  The  annual 
festival  takes  place  on  the  17th  and 
24th  July.  On  the  first  of  these 
dates  the  god  goes  to  his  0  Tabisho, 
and  on  the  second  he  returns.  The 
mythological  cars  are  handsome. 
Curious,  too,  is  the  "fire  festival" 
held  at  midnight  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year,  when  the  faithful  come 
in  crowds  to  get  new  fire  for  their 
households. 

Chion-in,  the  principal  monas- 
tery of  the  J5do  sect,  stands  on  a 
hill  in  Eastern  Kydto  in  a  situation 
recalling  that  of  many  fortresses. 
Near  its  gate,  in  Awata-guchi,  is 
the  celebrated  pottery  of  Kinko-zari. 

This  temple  was  founded  in  A.D.  1211 
by  Enkd  Daishi  (see  p.  71).  Most  of  the 
present  buildings  date  from  1630. 

A  broad  avenue  between  banks 
planted  with  cherry-trees  leads  np 
to  the  main  gate,  or  8ammon  (ad- 
mittance only  in  April  and  May), 
a  huge  two-storied  structure  81  ft. 
by  37  J  ft.,  the  total  height  from  the 
ground  being  80  ft.  A  staircase  on 
the  S.  side  gives  access  to  the  upper 
storey,  which  contains  images  of 
Shaka,  with  Sudatta  and  Zenzai 
Doji  on  his  r.  and  1.,  and  beyond 
them,  on  each  side,  eight  Bakan  in 
elaborate  garments,  all  about  life- 
size,  the  work  of  a  sculptor  named 
Eoyu.  The  cornices  and  cross- 
\  be&m»  «tft  TvciAi  ^coiatM  with 
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coloured  arabesques,  geometrical 
patterns,  and  mytiliological  animals. 
The  ceilings  have  dragons  and 
angels  on  a  yellow  ground.  The 
gallery  outside  commands  a  charm- 
ing view  of  the  city  through  the 
pine-tree  tops,  while  to  the  N.,  to- 
wards Hiei-zan,  the  prospect  is 
wonderfully  beautiful.  At  the  S. 
end  there  is  another  pretty  view  of 
densely  wooded  hills.  One  of  two 
alternative  flights  of  steps — one 
straight  and  steep,  ihe  other 
winding  gently  to  the  r. — con- 
ducts us  to  the  great  court  and 
to  the  front  of  the  main  temple. 
On  the  r.,  on  a  small  elevation 
among  the  trees,  stands  the  belfry 
completed  in  1618,  containing 
the  Great  Belly  height,  10.8  ft.; 
diameter,  9  ft.;  thickness,  9}  in.; 
weight,  nearly  74  tons.  It  was 
cast  in  1633.  The  temple,  which 
faces  S.,  is  167  ft.  in  length  by 
138  ft.  in  depth,  and  94^  ft.  in 
height  from  the  ground.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Enk5  Daishi,  whose  shrine 
stands  on  a  stage,  called  Shumi-dan, 
at  the  back  of  ^e  chancel,  within  a 
space  marked  off  by  four  lofty  gilt 
piUars.  The  gilt  metal  lotuses  in 
bronze  vases,  which  stand  before 
the  front  pillars,  attain  a  height 
of  21  ft.  from  the  floor,  being  nearly 
half  the  height  of  the  building. 
The  dimensions  and  the  confine- 
ment of  decoration  to  this  single 
Iiart  render  the  interior  very 
effective.  On  the  W.  of  the  chief 
shrine  is  a  second  containing 
memorial  tablets  of  leyasu  and  his 
mother  and  of  Hidetada,  while 
on  the  opposite  or  E.  side  are 
Amida  in  Uie  centre  and  the  memo- 
rial tablets  of  successive  abbots. 
Under  the  eaves  of  the  front  gallery 
is  an  umbrella  {naga-e  no  kasa), 
said  to  have  flown  thither  from  the 
hands  of  a  boy  whose  shape  had 
been  assumed  by  the  Shinto  god 
of  Inari,  guardian  deity  of  this 
sanctuary. 

East  of  the  main  temple  is  the 
Libraryy  containing  a  complete  set 
of   the   Buddhist  canon.     Beihind 


the  main  temple,   and  connected 
with  it  by  a  gallery,  is  the  Shuei-ddy 
containing   two  handsome    altars, 
one   of    which    holds    Amida    by 
Eshin  Sozu,    with    Kwannon   and 
Seishi  r.  and  1.,  the  other  a  very 
large  gilt  Amida  by  the  brothers 
Kebunshi  and  Kebundo.     To  the 
r.  of  the  large  image  sits  Monju  in 
the  habit  of  a  priest.    After  viewing 
these,  one  is  shown  over  the  Ooteriy 
or  Palace  built  by  lemitsu,  which 
is  divided  into^two    parts,  called 
respectively       O-Hojo     and     Ko- 
IIojo.    The  decorations  on  the  slid- 
ing-screens  by  artists  of  the  Eand 
school  are  very  fine,  though  some 
have  faded.    There  are  two  rooms 
painted  with  cranes  and  pine-trees 
by    Eand    Naonobu;    then    other 
rooms  with  pine-trees  only,  by  Nao- 
nobu and  Nobumasa,  once  occupied 
by  the  present  Emperor.    One  fine 
room  by  Eano  Eitoku  has    snow 
scenes.        The    next    room,    also 
adorned  with  snow  scenes,  was  the 
reception   room    of    the    Imperial 
Prince  chosen  as  high  priest.    The 
Sixteen  Rakan  in  the  next  room  to 
this  are  by  Nobumasa.  '  Betumlng 
to  tiie  back  of  the  D'I£ojd,  we  reach 
a  small  eight-matted  room  decorated 
by   Naonobu   with  the  plum  and 
bamboo,  which  is  called  Miya  Sama 
no  o  Tokudo  no  Ma,  that  is,  "  the 
room    in    which    the    Prince    was 
initiated  into  the  priesthood."    The 
chrysanthemums  in  the  room  next 
to  this  are  by  Nobumasa^  by  whom 
too   are    the    celebrated    sparrows 
{nuke-suzume),  which  were  so  life- 
like that  they  flew  away  and  left 
only  a  faint  trace  behind,  and  the 
irnaori  no  sagiy  or  "  egret  in  the  act 
of  rising."    In  the  verandah  are  a 
pair  of  wooden  doors  painted  with 
pine-trees,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  so  realistic  as  to  exude  resin. 
After  these  come  rooms  by  Tan-yti, 
with  willow-trees   and    plum-blos- 
soms covered  with  snow.    To  the 
W.  of  tiie  main  temple,  a  large  one 
dedicated  to  Amid&.  S&SccL^"ts3R«e»i^. 
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is  reached  by  ascending  the  steps 
E.  of  the  main  temple.  His  festival 
is  celebrated  on  the  19th— 24th 
April  with  a  grand  religions  service, 
and  also  with  less  pomp  on  the 
24th  day  of  every  month,  on  which 
occasion  the  great  bell  is  rung. 
Close  to  Chion-in  stands  the 

Awata  Palace  {Awata  no  Ooten). 

It  was  bailt  ae  a  place  of  retirement 
for  the  Emperor  Seiwa  in  A.D.  879.  Down 
to  the  revolution  of  1868,  Awata  waa  the 
residence  of  an  Imperial  Prince-Abbot, 
caUed  Kuni-no-Miya.  The  old  edifices 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893,  one 
of  them,  the  Shiskin-den—&  miniature 
Imperial  Palace — was  rebuilt  in  1895. 

It  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of 
its  handsome  gold  fusuma.  The 
first  room  is  by  Tosa  Mitsiinobu ; 
second,  Eano  JEitoku ;  third,  Sumi- 
yoshi  Gnkei;  fourth,  Shimada 
Kazue-no-Eami ;  fifth,  Eano  Kohd- 
gen  Motonobu  (this  temple-like 
room  contains  the  funeral  tablets 
of  several  emperors) ;  sixth,  Ean5 
Eitoku ;  seventh  (with  the  Imperial 
seat),  Ean6  Juseki.  Ten  of  the 
sugirdo,  or  wooden  doors,  deserve 
special  notice,  on  account  of  their 
quaint  paintings  by  Sumiyoshi 
Gukei  of  the  festival  of  Gion  with 
its  mythological  cars.  At  the  back 
of  the  apartments  runs  a  Gallery, 
in  which  are  exhibited  various 
screens,  kakemonos^  and  other 
objects  of  art.  We  then  walk 
through  another  gallery  r.,  devoted 
to  autographs  of  Imperial  person- 
ages and  other  miscellaneous  an- 
tiquities. The  Garden  (by  S5-ami 
and  Eobpri  Enshu),  with  a  tea  kiosk, 
is  visited  last.  The  azaleas  are 
specially  numerous  and  beautiful. 
Up  a  mound  at  the  back  are  the 
godown  containing  many  treasures, 
and  a  resting-place  which  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  the  N.  part  of 
the  city,  shut  in  r.  by  Hiei-zan,  1. 
by  Atago-yama. 

The  open  space  beyond  here  was 

utilised  for  the  National  Exhibition 

of  1895,    two  boiJdings  of  which 

zemain, — the   nearer  one  a   large 


Industrial  Bazaar,  the  further  an 
Art  Exhibition,  botii  open  only  for  a 
month  or  two  in  spring,  and  the 
latter  occasionally  for  loan  exhibi- 
tions. 

Hard  by  rises  a  highly  interesting 
edifice  known  as  the  Tai-kyoku 
Den,  or  Heian  Jtngii,  inaugurated 
in  1895  to  commemorate  the 
eleventh  centenary  of  the  founding 
of  Eyoto  by  the  Emperor  Ewammu 
(see  small  type  on  page  321)  in  A.D. 
793-5. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  this  work  was 
to  reproduce,  as  faithfully  as  possible, 
the  original  Imi>erial  Palace  of  that 
early  age.  Various  considerations,  how- 
ever, necessitated  a  reduction  in  scale 
(ranging  in  different  parts  from  three- 
fifths  to  four-fifths  of  the  original),  and 
the  omission  of  a  Buddhist  temple  and 
a  whole  nest  of  official  buildings  that 
clustered  around  the  ancient  Mikado's 
abode.  The  site,  too,  is  different,  the 
original  palace  having  stood  not  far  from 
the  modern  Castle  of  Nijd. 

In  the  8th  century,  Chinese  ideas 
had  recently  civilised  Japan,  and 
penetrated  into  every  domain  of 
thought  and  activity.  Hence  the 
green  porcelain  tiles,  the  garish  red 
and  yellow  paint,  the  tip-tilted 
turret  roofs.  Wood  is  the  material 
chiefly  employed ;  but  the  floors  and 
steps  are  of  stone,  mostly  granite. 
The  red  pillars  are  chamaecyparis 
wood  lacquered  over.  There  is  a 
large  central  hall  (the  Tai-kyoku 
Den  proper) ;  and  on  either  side  of 
it,  like  wings,  stretch  semi-oircidar 
galleries  ending  in  a  pair  of  five- 
fold turrets,  that  on  the  r.  being 
intended  for  a  drum-tower,  that  on 
the  1.  for  a  belfry,  as  the  dxrnm  and 
bell  were  the  two  instruments 
employed  to  regulate  the  Court 
ceremonial.  There  were  no  mats 
in  those  days,  and  the  doors  re- 
sembled rather  those  of  European 
houses  than  the  sliding  paper  doors 
of  modem  Japan.  B^ht  round 
the  enclosure  runs  a  low  red  paling 
with  gold  knobs  (giboshi).  There  is 
a  spacious  court  in  front  of  the 
Tai-kyoku  Den,  to  which  a  fine 
gate^ray  oi  aN^bitef^txixe  similar  to 


7bi-jh/ahi  Den.    Nanzenji.    Eikwando, 


that  of  the  mfLin  building  Kivea 
access.  Behind  is  a  Shinto  afiiine 
where  the  EmpeiDi  KwamniQ  is 
mnahipped,  and  behind  it  ngoin, 
ovt  in  the  street,  a  taU  metal  monn- 
ment  called  SoiintS  (see  illnstiation 
on  p.  195). 


;  wsriJa  of  Iho  oitj  meat  in  ■ 
lluniclpil  Hall,  uid  msTF 
an  tbTDU^b  the  principal  it 


Nest  door  to  the  Tai-kyokn  Den. 
is  the  spcciouB  ball  of  the  Butoku 
Ewai,  or  Military  Virtues  Society, 
which  waB  fonnded  in  1896,  and  now 
nombers  orer  n  million  members  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  bom  eight 
years  upwards.  Here  may  be  seen 
almost  daily  contests  of  fencing, 
jujuisn,  archery,  etc.  Special  func- 
tion on  the  4-7th  May.— The  Zoo- 
togicat  gardens  are  also  sitaated  in 
this  ne^botuhood. 

On  the  way  to  Nanzenji  one 
passes  what  looks  Uke  a  railway, 
bnt  is  really  only  a  portage  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Lake  Biica 
Canal  (see  p.  351),  where  the  boats 
which  nayigate  on  either  side  ore 
placed  on  trucks  and  rolled  along 
tor  a  few  hundred  yards.  This 
spot  is  caUed  Ke-age.  Throngh  the 
grotinds  of  Nanzenji.  too,  pa8.se8  the 
aqueduct  that  conveys  water  from 
Otsu  to  Kyoto, — a,  red  brick  strac- 
ture,  whose  arubes  rather  odd  to 
than  deterioiate  from  the  pictnx- 
esqueneas  o£  tha  place.  From  Ke- 
nge  the  visitor  should  send  roimd 
lus  jiniikisha  to  meet  him,  while  he 
walks  in  a  few  min.  along  the 
aqueduct  to  the  temple  of 


tini.4(arled  gttawvi  daUng  from  WB. 


The  Apartmerds  {llojo)  deserve 
inspection. — both  the  front  snite, 
thoWi  time  has  somewhat  dimmed 
Ihopunima  by  artists  of  the  Eano 
school,  and  more  especially  the 
back  suite  (  Ura-Iliijo),  which  is  re- 
splendent with  la^o  tigers  on  a 
gold  ground  by  Tan-ju,  One  of 
these,  repiesentir^  a  tjger  lapping 
water,  is  specially  admired  for  its 
resemblance  to  lile.  A  final  room 
behind,  once  tenanted  by  the  Em- 
peror Glo-Yozei,  is  extremely  ornate 
vitii  a  hagfi  waterfall  and  Chinese 
female  beauties  in  ideal  landscape. 
There  are  also  many  kakemonos  and 
seteens,  which  are  obanged  from 
lime  to  time.  The  Oarden  is  in  the 
aererest  cha-nayu  style,— to  Euro- 
peon  eyes  merely  a  small  sandy 
court  with  a  few  stones  and  forlorn 
bushes ;  but  ,Tapanese  imagination 
sees  in  it  a  representation  of  the 
place  where  the  t^;i«ss  teaches  her 
young  how  to  cross  a  riTer.— ^The 
Emperor  Eameyama's  actual  abode. 
which  contains  some  good  sliding 
screens,  stands  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  road,  bnt  is  not  shown  to 
visitors.    His  grave  is  in  Uie  garden. 

SikwatldS  is  a  temple  of  the 
Jodo  sect  situated  amidst  lovely 
maples  and  pines,  with  lichen- 
covered  graves  rising  tier  above 
tder,  and  various  antique  buildii^s 
on  the  hillaide.  Tliose  interested 
in  Buddhist  l^ends  will  like  to  see 
the  famous  image  called  Mi-kaeH 
■no  Amida,  or  "Amida  Looking  oret 
his  Shonlder." 

OrialDsllf  foDUded  In  AD.  8SS.  (Mb 
temple  wu  realored  Id  tbe  2nd  yeu  at 
the  SIkwmn  period  (A.D.  0S4),  whence  Its 
nuns  ud  that  of  Ita  moat  funoiu  abbot 


The  main  femple,  in  which  the 
image  stands,  was  repaired  about 
1880  in  handsome  A-^te,  "^^la'-aawi^ 
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to  the  1.,  as  if  lookmg  backwards.  It 
is  kept  enclosed  in  a  shrine  on  the 
high  altar,  and  those  desirous  of 
viewing  it  must  apply  to  the  priest 
in  charge.  The  image  will  then  be 
unveiled  with  some  little  pomp 
and  circumstance,  tapers  lighted, 
and  a  bell  rung,  while  the  priest 
mounts  up  on  the  altar  beside  the 
image,  and  recites  the  legend.  A 
curtain  is  then  drawn  up,  and 
Amida  stands  revealed  in  a  dim 
rcUgious  light. 

The  legend  is  that  Eikwau,  who  used  to 
spend  his  time  in  walking  round  the  im- 
age repeating  the  formula  Namu  Amida, 
one  day  heard  his  name  called  twice  or 
thrice,  and  looking  round*  perceived  the 
image  with  its  face  turned  in  his  direc- 
tion, and  80  it  has  remained  fixed  unto 
this  day.  Eikwan's  own  statue  is  one  of 
those  placed  to  the  r.  of  the  altar  and 
a  little  behind  it,  so  that  Amida  now 
permanently  lool^  towards  him.  A 
sequel  to  the  legend  says  that  a  certain 
Daimyd,  lord  of  Akashi,  having  doubted 
the  image's  power,  struck  it  on  the  right 
side  in  order  to  see  what  would  happen, 
whereupon  blood  flowed  from  the  wound 
down  on  to  its  breast. 

Immediately  beyond  Eikwando 
lies  Nyaku-oji,  in  a  shady  glen, 
whither  the  townsfolk  resort  in 
summer  to  make  merry  with  wine, 
and  to  bathe  under  the  slender 
waterfall.  Just  above  is  a  little 
Christian  cemetery^  where,  among 
others,  the  first  Protestant  leader, 
Joseph  Niijima,  lies  buried. 

Kurodani  is  another  temple  of 
the  Jodo  sect,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  wooded  hill.  Annual 
festival,  19-24th  April. 

It  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  founder, 
Hdnen  ShCnin  built  his  humble  cabin  on 
abandoning  the  Tendai  school  of  Iliei-zan, 
and  is  named  after  the  "  black  ravine  "  on 
that  mountain  where  he  had  previously 
resided.  The  temple  of  Kurodani  was  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but 
the  present  buildings  date  only  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  chief 
historical  interest  of  Kurodani  is  its 
connection  with  the  true  and  touching 
story  of  Kumanai  Naozane  (see  p.  78), 
who  here  exchanged  the  sword  of  the 
Boldier  for  the  monlr's  rosary  and  life* 
Jong  penance. 


\ 


The  two-storied  main  gate  im- 
presses the  beholder  by  its  edmple 
strength  and  sober  good  taste.  In 
front  of  the  main  temple  are  two 
curiously  trained  pine-trees, — one 
called  ^gi  no  Matsu  because  fan- 
shaped,  the  other  to  the  r.,  Yoroir- 
kake-matsUy  because  Naozane  is  said 
to  have  hung  up  his  armour  on  it. 
The  altar  of  the  main  temple  is 
a  grand  mass  of  gold,  with  a 
gold  baldachin  in  the  centre,  while 
all  around  hang  beautiful  silk  ban- 
ners {maru-ifata)  and  the  metal 
ornaments  known  as  keman,  which 
represent  the  head-dresses  of  fai- 
ries. A  richly  gilt  shrine  contains 
the  effigy  of  Honen  Shonin,  carved 
by  himself  in  1207,  and  first  brought 
to  this  monastery  in  1609 ;  it  is  a 
seated  wooden  figure,  with  iiie  paint 
rubbed  off  by  frequent  cleanii^. 
Two  long  lacquered  boards,  with 
texts  containing  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  sect,  hang  on  the 
pillars  r.  and  1.  of  the  altar.  Behind 
the  altar,  in  the  gallery,  is  a  large 
bold  picture  of  Seishi  Bosatsu, 
called  happo  shomen,  because  the 
eyes  seem  to  look  straight  at.  the 
beholder,  wherever  he  may  stand. 
It  is  by  Tansaku.  Some  very  large 
and  splendid  kakemonos  are  dis- 
played in  this  temple  from  time 
to  time.  One  is  a  painted  man- 
dara  (see  p.  94),  a  modem  copy  of 
a  celebrated  piece  of  embroidery  in 
lotus-threads  by  Chujo-Hime.  The 
other,  dating  from  1669,  is  embroid- 
ered, and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  that  art.  It  represents  Buddha's 
Entry  into  Nirvana  {Nehan-zo). 

In  the  Apartments^  which  are 
fine  and  spacious,  a  number  of 
works  of  art  are  preserved.  Speci- 
ally noteworthy — ^indeed  unique  in 
Kydto — ^are  the  sliding-screens  by 
Kubota  Beisen  in  a  suite  of  three 
rooms, — one  decorated  with  terrific 
dragons,  one  vnih.  a  phoenix  and 
lions,  one  with  tigers  more  than 
life-size,  all  in  black  on  a  gold 
ground  and  in  perfect  preservar 
tion.  This  artist's  style,  thoug;h 
not  it^  iiom  coTx-^cioAioiMLlity,  hits 


Kvrodani  and  Skinnyo-do  Tfenyites. 
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off  the  dutmoteriatjc  of  each  nni- 
mal  to  the  life ;  the  tigresa  with 
het  onbs  ia  a  paiticularl;  re- 
markable achievement,  A  beautiful 
object — the  combineil  product  of 
Beieen'e  Tigonms  pencil  and  of  the 
lacquerer'a  and  metal-workec'a  sMll 
—is  n  set  ot  panels  representing 
the  pine,  bamboo,  and  plnni-blos- 
som  in  a  room  called  Mikado  0 
Nari,  hecanse  Emperors  have  hon- 
oured it  vrith  their  presence.  The 
folding-screens  and  kakfmonoa  and 
miaceUaneous  objects  of  art  and 
antiquity  are  too  often  changed  to 
admit  of  detailed  mention.  The 
following,  however,  seem  to  be 
permanent ;  —  a  grotesque  black 
statuette  of  Joiojin  by  Hidari  Jia- 
eor5,  a  remarkable  kakemono  of 
fifty  Buddhaa  whose  bodies  and 
haloa  turn  ont  on  inspection  to  be 
nothii^  but  the  Buddhist  invocation 
Namu  Amida  Buisu  constantly  re- 
peated, a  gilt  stntne  of  Amida  by 
Eahin,  and  round  the  i^'alla  of  the 
same  room  the  whole  biography  of 
Honen  Shonin  in  a  aet  of  minutely 
and  brilliantly  painted  kakemonos 
by  an  miknown  artist.  The  fossil 
head  and  bom  oi  scone  animal 
asserted  to  be  no  less  than  a  dragon 
are  displayed  with  mnch  pride.  la 
another  room  is  an  autogral*  of 
Honen  Shonin  in  a  magnificent 
gilt  shrine  adorned  with  birds  ot 
paradise  in  relief,  and  in  a  small 
separate  room  a  kakemono  of  Nao- 
zane,  together  with  hia  rosary,  his 
enormous  rice-pestle,  and  his  tre- 
mendously long  and  heavy  sword. 
No  wonder  that  the  hero  is  cjleged  to 
have  been  7  ft.  8  inches  in  stature  1 
Next  come  more  images,  Amida  by 
•Tikakn  Daishi  with  Fudo  and 
Benten,  and  beyond  these  a  kaJce- 
mono  oC  the  Five-and-twenty  Bo- 
satsu, — Amida  in  the  middle,  with 
ruys  of  light  streaming  from  hia 
eye.  The  last  rooms  shown  have 
sliding-scteens  by  Tesaai,  ■ —  very 
bold  black  and  white  foliage,^ — and  a 
beantifnl  flight  of  crowa  by  Beisen. 
Behind  the  Apartments  hes  a  pretty 
garden,      the     pond     meandering 


through  which  is  called  rbroi-suie 
no  Ike,  because  Naozane  threw  hia 

On  quitting  this  temple,  the  visi- 
tor slioiUd  glance  in  {ahead  and  to 
the  1. )  at  the  fine  large  gilt  image  of 
Amida  by  Ganshi  Sozu,  in  the  leaser 
shrine  dedicated  to  tJlat  deity. 
The  Kuraagai-dS,  dedicated  to  the 
memoiy  of  Eumagai  Naozane,  who 
dwelt  in  this  hut  (as  it  then  was) 
for  over  twenty  years,  looks  very 
shabby  after  the  magnificence  OC 
the  main  temple ;  but  the  qnantity 
of  small  ex-voto  tablets  with  which 
it  is  plaatcrod,  prove  it  to  he  a 
shrine    popular   with  the  c 


Ad  iDBpecUoD  of  theie  tableli  wUI  ihov 
tbal  steti  one  ot  them  reprcoeDta  ■  cblld 
b&vlDg  ItB  head  ahaved  [not  out  off,  ab 
might  Ht  a  flrat  glance  ba  ■upposedlj. 
The;  ue  preisnted  «  gAtstnl  tokeiu  1^ 
the  puenta  ot  cMldisD  who  hod  hltbarto 
always  bowled  when  being  ihaved.  bn( 
who  urns  to  en]a;  that  opetaUon  In  con- 
segoeuco  of  an  atipllcatlon  of  the  bolj 
water  from  the  nelghtwnrlng  well. 

The  graves  of  Entnagai  and  Atsn- 
mori  lie  ofl  the  way,  and  are 
soansely  worth  turning  aaide  to  see. 
But  the  walk  through  the  cemetery 
and  the  wood  to  Hie  next  night — 
Shinnyo-do — comes  as  a  relief  after 
much  temple-viewing.  The  ceme- 
tery, which  ia  extensive  and  pretti- 
ly situated  on  the  side  of  a  hiU 
crowned  by  a  pagoda,  contains  sev- 
eral large  bronze  Boddhos.  Most 
of  the  graves  ate  those  of  Ky6to 
tradesfolk.  Towards  the  end  1.  is  a 
monument  formed  d  nnmeious 
ancient  grave-stones,  heaped  to- 
gether and  surmounted  by  a  tutel- 
ary Buddhist  deity.  The  temple  of 
8hinnyt>-do  itself,  which  is  a  solid 
stmottue  belonging  to  the  Tendai 
sect,  has  on  its  handsome  high  altar 
an  image  of  Amida  attributed  to 
Jikaku  Daishi.  At  the  back  of  the 
altar  is  a  fine  picture  of  Shaka,  with 
Pugen  and  Mon]a.  <l&  \^  "^.   "^Xife 
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The  cliarActerB  on  this  tablet  are,  or 
should  be  |g^  ^  ^ ,  Shin-nyo-do.  But 
the  middle  one  is  not  perfectly  formed, 
whence  the  proverb  Kbho  mo  fude  no 
ayamari,  "Even  Kdbd  Daishi  sometimes 
wrote  wrong,"  as  we  say  that  "Homer 
nods."  Kdbd  Daishi,  be  it  remarked, 
was  as  famous  for  his  calligraphy  as  for 
his  piety  and  intellectual  and  physical 
vigour. 

Ginkaku-ji  stands  outsido  the 
N.E.  end  of  Kyoto,  at  the  base  of 
a  lange  of  hills  forming  a  spur  of 
Hiei-zan. 

In  1479  Ashikaga  Toshimasa,  after  his 
abdication  of  the  Shdgun's  dignity,  built 
himself  a  summer  palace  here.  The  two- 
storied  building,  called  Oinkaku  (Silver 
Pavilion),  was  a  summer  house  in  the 
garden  of  his  principal  reception  hall, 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Kinkaku,  or 
Golden  Pavilion,  of  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors (see  p.  3ai).  The  garden  was  designed 
by  8d-ami.  It  was  at  Ginkaku-ji  that 
Yoshimasa,  with  Sd-ami  and  Shukd,  his 
favourites,  practised  the  tea  ceremonies, 
which  their  i>atronage  elevated  almost  to 
the  rank  of  a  fine  art. 

The  visitor  is  first  shown  over  the 
Apartments f  the  artist  of  which  par 
excellence  is  Buson.  His  sliding- 
screens  are  all  either  black  and 
white,  or  else  in  the  very  pcde 
style  called  usu-zaishiki.  One 
room  is  by  another  artist.  Taiga- 
do.  After  the  rooms  thus  adorned 
come  two  rooms  dating  from  1895, 
a  reproduction  of  a  little  suite  in 
which  the  Shdgun  Yoshimasa  used 
to  practise  the  esthetic  art  of  in- 
oense-sniffing.*  Next  is  a  tiny  tea- 
room, the  first  in  Japan  built  in 
accoixlance  with  the  canon  pre- 
scribing 4i  mats  as  the  proper  size 
for  such  rooms.  It  has  some  paint- 
ings by  S5-ami,  Okyo,  and  Hogen 
Motonobu,  almost  efEaced  by  time. 
*We  then  reach  a  room  adorned  with 
small  figures  of  Kubota  Beisen,  and 
another  containing  an  image  of 
Yoshimasa  in  priestly  robes,  very 
brown  with  age  but  startlingly 
life-like.  To  this  succeed  other 
rooms  with  screens  and  kakemonos 
by  Eose-no-Kanaoka,  Sesshu,  Cho 

*S0e  T^h'n^s  Japanese,  article  "Incense 


Densu,  etc.  Outside  all  these 
last  is  the  Garden,  which  produces 
a  charming  effect,  derived  in 
part  from  the  genuinely  natoxal 
aspect  imparted  to  it  by  &e  high 
thickly  pine-clad  hill  behind.  The 
curiously  shaped  heap  of  white  sand 
seen  on  entering  tiie  garden  is 
called  (Hn  Sfiadan,  or  the  Silver 
Sand  Platform;  it  keeps  so  hard 
as  only  to  need  raking  every  forty 
days.  Here  Yoshimasa  used  to  sit 
and  hold  esthetic  revels.  The 
smaller  one  behind  is  called  Kd- 
getsu-dai,  or  Mound  Facing  the 
Moon,  where  he  used  to  moon-gaze. 
There  is  a  lake  of  course,  as  in  all 
these  gardens;  and  as  usual,  each 
stone,  each  bridge,  each  tree  of  any 
size  has  its  name.  The  rill  is  called 
Sen-getsu-Sien,  or  the  Moon-washing 
Fountain ;  a  stone  in  the  pond  is 
the  Stone  of  Ecstatic  Contempla- 
tion ;  a  little  bridge  is  the  Bridge 
of  the  Pillar  of  the  Immortals,  etc., 
etc.  The  (very  dingy)  Oinkaku, 
or  Pavilion,  neiver  was  coated  with 
silver,  as  its  name  would  im- 
ply, Yoshimasa  having  died  before 
he  had  got  so  far;  but  there  are 
traces  of  ornament  and  colour.  It 
contains  a  quaint  little  altar  with  a 
thousand  tiny  images  of  Jizo  and, 
upstairs,  a  gilt  wooden  image  of 
Ewannon  by  Unkei,  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  sandal-wood  tree.  The 
priestly  guide  will  probably  offer 
the  visitor  tea  in  the  cha-no^  style. 
The  modem  brick  buildings  in 
this  neighbourhood,  are  those  of 
the  Imperial  Kyoto  University,  estab- 
lished in  1897. 

Shimo-Oaino. 

Founded  in  A.D.  677,  this  was  one  of 
the  "twenty-two  chief  temples"  of  the 
empire,  and  is  still  one  of  those  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Out- 
side the  watch-house  facing  the  main 
gate,  is  suspended  a  long  picture  of 
Edmei  Tennd's  progress  hither  in  1863,— 
a  great  event  at  the  time,  as  it  was  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  possibiUty 
of  the  Mikado  emerging  from  his  se- 
clusion to  take  part  in  matters  political, 
and  thus  inaugurated  the  system  under 
which  his  son,  the  present  Emperor, 
^  gQfveinatyaw«ill«aT«ikg|Da. 
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This  extensive  set  of  Shintd  leligi- 
ous  buildings,  now  sadly  dingy  with 
age,  stands  in  a  splendid  grove  of 
patriarchal  maples,  cryptomerias, 
and  evergreen  oaks.  The  temple 
is  surrounded  by  a  red  and  white 
colonnade,  with  a  two-storied  gate- 
house of  the  same  colours.  One  of 
the  smaller  shrines  near  the  ex-voto 
shed  is  the  object  of  a  peculiar 
superstition.  It  is  believed  that 
evergreens  of  any  species  resem- 
bling the  holly  will  be  converted 
into  holly  if  planted  before  this 
shrine  ;  and  shrubs  supposed  to  be 
in  process  of  transformation  are 
pointed  out  by  the  hostess  of  the 
adjacent  tea-stall. 

On  the  15th  May,  a  procession 
leaves  the  Imperial  Palace  to  visit 
this  temple  and  the  next,  affording 
a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ancient  official  costumes.  There  are 
also  horse-races.  This  festival 
is  called  Aoi  Matsurij  and  is  a 
survival  of  the  custom  of  occasional 
visits  to  these  temples  by  the  Mka- 
do  in  person. 

A  pretty  road  leads  from  Shimo- 
Gamo  to  Kami-G^mo  through  an 
avenue  of  pine-trees  50  cho  long, 
formerly  the  scene  of  many  an  Im- 
perial progress,  with  the  Eamo- 
gawa  to  the  r.,  up  whose  course 
the  avenue  leads,  while  Hiei-zan 
rises  behind  it  and  Eurama-yama 
ahead. 

EZami-Gamo. 

This  Shinto  temple  is  nsnally  said  to 
have  been  foanded  in  A.D.  677.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  as  Tama-yori-Hime, 
daughter  of  the  god  Eamo-no-Taketsami, 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
there  came  floating  towards  her  a  red 
arrow  winged  with  a  duck's  feather, 
which  she  picked  up  and  carried  home. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  was  discovered  to 
be  pregnant,  and  she  eventually  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  The  father  was  unknown ; 
and  as  her  i>arents  disbelieved  her  asser- 
tion that  she  had  never  known  a  man. 
they  determined,  as  soon  as  the  child 
could  understand  what  was  said  to  it.  to 
solve  the  mystery  by  resorting  to  a  kind 
of  ordeaL  Inviting  all  the  villagers  to  a 
feast,  they  gave  the  child  a  wine-cap. 
telling  him  to  offer  it  to  his  father ;  but 
instead  of  taking  it  to  any  of  the  com- 


pany, he  ran  out  of  the  house  and  placed 
it  in  front  of  the  arrow  which  Tama-yori- 
Hime  had  thrust  into  the  roof.  Then 
transforming  himself  into  a  thunderbolt, 
he  ascended  to  heaven,  followed  by  his 
mother.  This  myth  evidently  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  name 
of  the  river  Kamo,  which  means  "wild- 
duck." 

The  temple  buildings,  numeroxis 
and  extensive,  are  now  shabby  with 
age ;  but  the  park  is  spacious  and 
impressive. 

Baitokuji,  a  Buddhist  temple 
founded  in  the  14th  century,  is 
celebrated  for  the  art  treasures 
stored  in  its  godowns.  No  temple  in 
Japan — so  it  is  averred — possesses 
an  equally  large  number  of  valu- 
able kakemonos;  but  owing  to 
straitened  circumstances  these  are 
no  longer  displayed,  except  by 
special  favour  on  four  or  five  days* 
notice.  The  entire  set  of  sUding- 
doors  {fusuma)  dividing  room  ^m 
room  in  the  priests'  Apartments  are 
adorned  with  sepia  drawings  by 
Kano  Tan-yQ,  from  whose  brush 
also  are  folding-screens  represent- 
ing scenery  in  China,  children  at 
play,  etc.  An  interesting  old  por- 
trait bust  in  wood  of  Oda  Nobunaga 
(see  p.  81)  is  enshrined  in  an  altar 
in  the  middle  room. 

The  Shintd  shrine  of  Oda  Nobu- 
naga,  on  the  slope  of  Funaoka- 
yama,  is  prettily  situated  near  Dai- 
tokuji.  It  dates  from  the  year  1880. 
The  summit  of  the  hill,  which  can 
be  reached  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
commands  a  fine  panorama  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country. 

Shugaku-in*  is  an  Imperial 
garden,  or  set  of  gardens,  on  a  spur 
of  Hiei-zan,  planned  by  the  Emperor 
Gk>-Mizuno-o  in  the  17th  century, 
and  added  to  by  Eokaku  Tenno, 
grandfather  of  the  present  sover- 
eign. Charming  view  from  the  top 
over  the  Kyoto  plain,  the  N.  half  of 
the  city,  the  pine-clad  hills,  and  the 
gardens  themselves  below.  Of  the 
small  wooden  structures  -whissXv^&v^ 
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gnide  points  out,  the  first  and  fourth 
are  merely  rooms  for  the  tea  cere- 
monies, and  the  third  a  rest-house. 
The  second  alone,  named  Shoin^ 
which  was  the  Empress's  dressing 
apartment,  deserves  careful  inspec- 
tion. It  contains  some  pretty  slid- 
ing screens  and  unusually  fine 
painted  doors  by  Sumiyoshi  Gukei, 
— two  showing  quaintly  elaborate 
cars  full  of  revellers  at  the  Gion 
festival,  and  one  of  large  fish  in  a 
net.  The  bridge  further  on  is  in 
Chinese  style. — To  one,  like  the 
Mikado  of  old,  continually  shut 
up  between  narrow  walls  and  an 
etiquette  as  narrow,  the  change 
must  have  been  refreshing  indeed 
to  this  height  whence  the  city  could 
be  seen  only  in  the  dim  distance, 
and  all  around  was  sweet  verdure 
and  rural  stillness.  But  visitors 
who  may  think  of  including  Shu- 
gaku-in  towards  the  end  of  a  long 
day,  are  warned  that  it  entails  a 
good  deal  of  climbing  up  and  down 
the  hillside,  especially  as  the  fur- 
thest parts  are  the  best. 

Envibons  of  Kyoto. 

As  may  easily  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  map,  several  of  the  temples 
and  other  places  already  mentioned 
are,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Kyoto  rather  than  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  itself,  owing 
to  the  notable  shrinkage  of  the 
latter  in  modem  times.  The 
following,  however,  lie  still  further 
afield,  demanding  each  the  greater 
part  of  a  day  to  do  comfortably. 

1.  Bapids  of  the  Elatsura- 
g^awa  and  Arashi-yama,  famed 
for  cherry-blossoms  and  autumn 
tints  (see  also  p.  327),  This  ex- 
pedition makes  a  pleasing  variety 
in  the  midst  of  days  spent  in  visit- 
ii^  temples.  The  way  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^jinrikisha  from  the  hotel  to 
A'tjo  station  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city,  whence  rail  to  Kameoka, 
}  hr.,  and  from  there  on  foot  or 
bjr  JinnMatm  in  about  10  min.  to 
the  vill.  of  Bozii.    The  short  rail- 


way trip  is  highly  picturesque,  the 
line  running  along  just  above  the 
dashing  river,  ^e  engineering 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
great,  and  no  less  than  eight  tunnels 
had  to  be  pierced  on  the  way  up 
the  side  of  the  ravine.  At  Hozn, 
boat  is  taken  for  the  descent  of  the 
rapids  down  to  the  landing-place  at 
Amshi-yama.  The  charge  f  1907)  for 
a  large  boat  is  6  yen,  with  1  yen 
additional  for  each  extra  man  in 
flood-time,  unless  the  river  be  so 
high  that  they  decline  to  go  altoge- 
ther. But  it  is  advisable  to  reach 
Hozu  before  noon,  as  50  sen,  extra 
is  charged  after  that  hour  for  each 
man,  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  able  to  re-ascend  the  river  tiie 
same  day.  (Visitors  from  E5be  or 
Osaka  must  change  at  the  Kyoto 
station  into  a  Kameoka  car.) 

The  Rapids  commence  about  10 
min.  below  H5zu.  The  bed  of  the 
river  is  very  rocky,  but  the  stream 
at  its  ordinary  height  not  particular- 
ly swift.  The  scenery  is  charming, 
the  river  at  once  entering  the  hills 
which  soon  rise  precipitously  on 
either  hand,  and  continuing  its 
course  between  them  for  about  13 
miles  to  Arashi-yama.  Of  the  nume- 
rous small  rapids  and  races,  the 
following  are  a  few  of  the  most 
exciting : — Koya  no  /afci,  or  Hut 
Bapid,  a  long  race  terminating  in  a 
pretty  rapid,  the  narrow  passage 
being  between  artificially  construct- 
ed embankments  of  rock;  T(ikase^ 
or  High  Bapid ;  Shishi  no  Kuchif  or 
The  Lion's  Mouth;  and  Tonase' 
dakiy  the  last  on  the  descent,  where 
the  river  rushes  between  numerous 
rocks  and  islets.  One  ri  before 
reaching  Arashi-yama,  the  Kiyotaki- 
gawa  falls  in  on  the  1.  The  passage 
takes  on  an  average  about  H  hr., 
but  less  in  flood-time.  There  are 
several  good  tea-houses  at  the  land- 
ing-place at  Arashi-yama,  whence 
to  the  chief  hotels  in  Kyoto  takes 
less  than  1  hr.  in  jinrikisha  with 
two  men;  or  one  may  avail  one- 
self of  the  train  between  Saga  and 
ISiijO  Btation&« 
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2.  Over  Hiei-zan  to  Otsu  and 
back.  This  delightful  excursion 
may  be  varied  as  to  its  details. 
Even  pedestrians  should  in  any 
Cixse  take  jinriMsha  over  the  flat  to 
Shirakawa  (about  40  min.  from  the 
hotels),  whence  walk  up  to  Shimei- 
ga-take — the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain — and  down  to  Sakamoto, 
one  of  the  jinriMsha-men  acting  as 
guide ;  an  alternative  is  to  go  on 
horseback  the  whole  way.  At  Shimo 
Sakamoto  new  jinriMshas  should  be 
engaged,  and  tiie  gr^t  pine-tree  of 
Karasaki  visited  oti  the  way  into 
Dtsu,  whence  return  to  Kyoto  either 
in  the  same  jinrikishas  or  by  train 
or  canal.  Non-walkers  go  by  jin- 
riMsha to  YasBy 

From  time  immemorial,  the  nurses  for 
infants  of  the  Imperial  family  have  been 
drawn  from  among  the  stalwart  women 
of  this  viljage  and  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Ohara. 

and  thence  in  1ca(fO  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Kami  Sakamoto.  It  is  a  long 
day's  trip  in  either  case.  The  cele- 
brated view  from  the  summit  of 
Hiei-zan  includes  a  fine  panorama 
of  the  valley  of  Kyoto  and  of  Lake 
Biwa  and  its  shores.  Only  towards 
the  N.  is  the  prospect  cut  ofE  by 
Hirayama.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  for  lunching  at  the  sum- 
mit, in  order  to  enjoy  the  view  at 
leisure.  This  grassy  spot,  known 
by  the  name  of  Shimei-ga-take^  rises 
to  a  height  of  some  2,700  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  stone  figure  in  a 
stone  box  on  the  top  represents 
Dengyo  Daishi  (see  p.  71),  so  placed 
that  he  may  gaze  forever  at  the  Im- 
perial Palace  in  Kyoto.  Should  the 
weather  turn  bad  or  be  too  cold  for 
lunching  on  the  hill-top,  shelter  may 
be  found  at  a  tea-shed  called  Ben- 
kei-jayuy  8  chd  on  the  way  down  to 
Sakamoto. 

[Those  bent  on  temple-seeing 
might  like  to  make  a  detour 
of  i  hr.  from  this  tea-shed  to 
some  buildings  lying  away  down 
the  N.  side  of  the  mountain, 
namely,  the  Jodo-in,  where  Ben- 
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gyo  Daishi  reposes,  the  Benkei 
Nmairdb,  so-called  because  Ben- 
kei is  reputed  to  have  carried 
hither  the  two  buildings  com- 
posing it,  by  balancing  on  his 
shoulder  the  corridor  which 
connects  them,  the  8haka-dd  in 
good  preservation,  and  a  fine 
gilt  SorirUo  (see  p.  195). 

A  further  detour,  not  recom- 
mended, takes  one  some  8  chd 
lower  still  to  the  decaying 
temple  of  Kurodani  {conf.  p. 
344),  which  lies  in  a  sombre 
ravine.  All  these  holy  places 
are  visited  by  the  native  pil- 
grims. Close  to  Kurodani,  in 
the  forest,  is  a  fevourite  sum- 
mer camping-ground  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  of 
Kyoto.] 

The  original  name  of  Hiei-zan  was  Hie- 
no-yama,  perhaps  meaning  the  Chilly 
Mountain ;  and  the  Shintd  temple  of  Hie 
at  Sakamoto  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, popularly  known  as  Bannd  Sama,  is 
called  after  it.  Hiei-zan  doubtless  gained 
religious  importance  from  the  fact  of 
its  position  N.E.  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
at  Kyoto  (conf.  p.  127,  small  type).  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  Hiei-zan  was  covered 
with  Buddhist  temples  and  seminaries 
collectively  known  as  £nryaku-ji,  the 
total  aggregate  of  such  buildings  being 
stated  at  the  extraordinary  number  of 
3,000;  and  the  monks,  who  were  often 
ignorant,  truculent,  and  of  disorderly 
habits,  became  the  terror  of  Kydto,  on 
which  peaceful  city  they  would  sweep 
down  after  the  manner  of  banditti.  At 
last,  in  1571,  the  great  warrior  Nobunaga, 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
monks  for  having  sided  with  his  enemy 
Asakura,  Lord  of  Echizen,  attacked  the 
temples  and  committed  them  to  the 
flames.  The  monks  were  dispersed  far 
and  wide  until  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  who  re-estab- 
lished the  institution  on  a  smskller  scale. 

On  the  way  down  from  Hiei-zan 
towards  Lake  Biwa,  several  of  the 
Buddhist  buildings  that  have  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day  are  passed, 
notably  the  massive  Chiido  and  Kodo, 
till  at  the  base,  just  before  the  vill. 
of  Kami  Sakamoto  {Kestt,  Fuyd-en), 
we  reach  the  lacgj^  ^VasiSL^  \r?sss:?^^  <=fi- 
Sanno  ox  Hl-vjosKV.,  'uoieaJQiiKt  ^Msisv  -«». 
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30  small  as  almost  to  look  like  toys. 
TTie  stillness  of  the  now  half -desert- 
ed temples,  the  shade  of  the  grand 
old  txees,  and  the  plashing  of  rills  of 
water  through  the  spacious  grounds, 
produce  an  impression  of  solemnity 
and  peace.  (From  the  Chudo  there 
is  an  alternative  way  down  1., — 
prettier  still,  but  longer.  Some 
popular  shrines  dot  the  mountain 
on  this  side.)  The  annual  festiyal 
of  Hiyoshi  on  the  14th  April  is  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  the  sacred 
cars  being  then  taken  to  EarasaM 
and  back  by  water. 

3.  The  S.  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Biwa  (see  Boute  39). 

4.  XJji  and  Nara  (see  Boute  40). 

5.  Takao-zan,  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  city,  is  a  hill  noted  for  its  maple- 
trees,  whose  crimson  leaves  all 
Kyoto  turns  out  to  view  in  the  first 
half  of  November.  The  best  are 
those  in  a  glen  through  which  runs 
the  Takano-gawa  and  others  on  the 
hill-top,  where  stand  some  old  tem- 
ple buildings,  and  where,  in  the 
season,  tea-booths  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors.  This  involves 
some  walking.  The  expedition  can 
be  accomplished  in  half  a  day ;  but 
a  small  permanent  t<}a-house  may 
be  availed  of  for  a  picnic  by  those 
not  pressed  for  time. — ^Not  far  off 
is  Atago-yama  (2,900  ft.),  conspicu- 
ous by  the  lump  or  knob  on  its 
summit  which  commands  a  fine 
view.  Here,  overlooking  the  plain, 
stand  some  Shint5  shrines  and  a 
fine  bronze  torii  with  a  wild-boar  in 
relief.  The  charms  sold  at  this 
place  are  believed  to  possess  special 
efficacy  against  fire.  The  expedi- 
tion can  easily  be  done  in  a  day. 

6.  Kurama-yama  is  a  hill  ly- 
ing some  2  ri  beyond  Daitokuji  (p. 
328).  The  walk  back  to  Kydto  may 
be  varied  by  striking  over  the  hi11« 
to  Shizuhara  and  Ghara,  whence 
to  Yase  is  a  distance  of  1^  ri.  From 
Yase  to  the  Sanjd  Bridge  is  2^^  ri. 

7.  Otoko-yaxna-no-Hachi- 
man-g^,  also  called   YaiocUa'Sany 

standa  2i  m.  to  the  8.E,  of  Yamazaki 
s^tioo  on   the  Tokaido  Bailway. 


The  temple,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  God  of  War  (pp.  46-7),  stands 
on  a  hill  some  300  ft.  above  the 
river,  and  is  built  in  the  Byobu- 
Bhinto  style.  In  former  times, 
pilgrims  were  allowed  to  walk  round 
the  outer  edge  of  the  corridor 
surrounding  the  building,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  see  the  golden 
gutter  (kin  no  toyu-ddke)  between 
the  eaves  of  the  oratory  and  shrine, 
— a  costly  curiosity  80  ft.  long,  3  ft. 
wide,  and  over  1  inch  in  thickness, 
which  remains  undisturbed  despite 
the  strong  temptation  to  convert 
it  into  current  coin.  From  the 
E.  gate  a  few  flights  of  steps  des- 
cend to  the  well  called  ItDa^shi- 
miza,  that  is,  "pure  rock  water," 
from  which  the  official  name  of 
the  temple  is  derived.  Annual 
festival  on  the  15th-19th  January. 

Close  to  Yamazaki  station  is 
Tenno-zan.  with  the  pagoda  of 
Takara-dera,  200  ft.  above  the 
river  bank. 

At  Tennd-zan  is  localised  one  of  the 
moral  tales  on  which  Japanese  yoath  is 
brought  up..  A  frog  bom  at  Kydto  started 
off  to  see  Osaka,  and  by  dint  of  many 
hoiM  got  as  far  as  the  top  of  this  hill 
which  is  about  half-\ray.  Whom  shoold 
he  meet  there  bat  an  OmJca  frog  bent  on 
a  like  errand,  that  of  enlarging  his  know- 
ledge by  a  visit  to  Kydto.  the  great  capitid. 
Both  being  very  tired  and  the  hill  being 
so  high  that  it  afforded  an  excellent 
panorama  of  either  city,  they  decided  to 
rest  and  look  about  them.  "For"  said 
the  Kydto  frQg,  "  I  can  see  Osaka ;"  "  and 
1,"  said  the  Osaka  frog,  "  can  see  Kydto, 
if  we  but  stand  on  tiptoe  and  look  ahead." 
Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
Kydto  frog  oql  finding  nothing  strange 
or  rare  in  the  Osaka  view  while  the  Osaka 
frog  exclaimed,  "Why I  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  difference  between  Kydto  and  my 
own  birthplace."  So  they  both  agreed 
that  there  was  no  use  in  going  further, 
and  each  accordingly  returned  the  way 
he  had  come.  The  fact  was  that  the  frogs 
forgot  that  their  eyes  were  set  in  the 
backs  of  their  heads,  and  that  when  they 
stood  up,  they  consequently  saw  what 
was  beldnd  them,  not  what  was  in  front. 
This  story  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for 
stupid  folks  to  learn  anything  even  from 
experience. 
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Lake  Biwa. 

1.     GENEBAIi      INFOBMATION:       LAKE 

biwa  canal.  2.  kyoto  to  otsu. 
mitdeba.  seta  bbidge.  ishi- 
yama-deba.  3.  hikone.  naqa- 
hama.    chikubu-shima. 

1. — Genebal  Inpobmation. 

Glimpses  of  this  beautiful  lake, 
whose  southern  and  eastern  shores 
are  classic  ground,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  carriage  windows  by  those 
travelling  on  the  Tokaido  Railway 
between  the  stations  of  Maibara 
and  Baba;  but  they  are  glimpses 
only.  To  explore  the  Lake  Biwa 
district  thoroughly,  the  proper 
plan  is — taking  Kyoto  as  the  start- 
ing-point— to  go  to  Otsu  either  by 
rail  or  jinrikisha,  or  else  to  go  over 
Hiei-zan,  as  explained  on  p.  349,  to 
do  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
from  Otsu  as  a  centre,  and  then 
to  take  one  of  the  little  steamers 
which  ply  daily  between  Otsu, 
Hikone,  and  Nagahama  on  the 
E.  shore;  then  back  to  Otsu  and 
along  the  W.  shore  by  steamer 
of  another  line  to  Eatata,  Eatsuno, 
etc.,  ending  up  at  Shiotsu  at  the 
N.  extremity  (compare  beginning 
of  Route  46).  This  latter  trip  from 
Otsu  to  Shiotsu — the  longest  on  the 
lake — occupies  5J  hrs.  Steamers 
also  cross  daily  from  Nagahama  to 
Imazu,  proceeding  thence  to  Otsu. 

The  Lake  of  Omi,  generally  called  Lake 
Biwa  {Bvtoa-ko  in  Japanese),  on  account  of 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  its  shape 
and  that  of  the  native  guitar,  measures 
some  36  m.  in  length  by  12  m.  in  width. 
Its  area  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Dr.  Rein  gives  its 
height  at  about  100  metres  (328  ft.)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  uid  its  greatest 
depth  is  said  to  be  the  same,  but  in  most 
places  is  much  less.  From  Eatata  to- 
wards Seta  it  becomes  very  narrow,  while 
the  northern  part  is  oval  in  shape.  On 
the  W.  side  the  mountain  ranges  of  Hiei- 
zan  and  Hirayama  descend  nearly  to  the 
shore,   while  on  the  £.  a  wide  plain 
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extends  towards  the  boundary  of  Mino. 
There  are  a  few  small  islands  in  the  lake, 
of  which  Ghikubu-shima  near  the  N.  end 
is  the  most  celebrated.  According  to  a 
legend  long  firmly  credited.  Lake  Biwa 
owed  its  existence  to  a  i^rreat  earthquake 
in  the  year  286  B.C.,  while  Mount  Fuji 
rose  out  of  the  plain  of  Suruga  at  the 
same  moment.  Constant  reference  is 
made  in  Jai>anese  poetry  and  art  to  the 
"Eight  Beauties  of  Omi "  (Omi  Hak-kei), 
the  idea  of  which  was  derived,  like  most 
other  Japanese  things,  from  China,  where 
there  are  or  were  eight  beauties  at  a  place 
called  Siao-Siang.  The  Eight  Beauties  of 
Omi  are:  the  Autumn  Moon  seen  from 
Ishiyama,  the  Evening  Snow  on  Hira- 
yama. the  Sunset  Glow  at  Seta,  the  Even- 
ing Bell  of  Miidera,  the  Boats  sailing  back 
from  Yabase,  a  Bright  Sky  with  a  Breeze 
at  Awazu,  Bain  by  Night  at  Karasaki, 
and  the  Wild-geese  alighting  at  Eatata. 
As  usual,  convention  enters  largely  into 
this  Japanese  choice  of  specially  lovely 
scenes;  but  all  foreigners  will  admit 
the  great  general  beauty  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  in  which  most  of 
them  lie.  Fish  are  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  curious  arrow-shaped 
fish-traps  {eri)  lining  the  shore  will  be 
among  the  first  objects  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  fish  are  driven  into  the  inner 
corners  of  the  hollow  barb,  and  being 
once  in  cannot  get  out  again. 

A  new  and  useful  feature  is  the  Lake 
Biwa  Canal,  which,  with  the  Kamogawa 
Canal,  the  Eamogawa  itself,  and  the 
Yodo^^wa  has  brought  Lake  Biwa.  into 
navigable  communication  with  Osaka 
Bay.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1890, 
and  supplies  water-jyower  to  mills  and 
factories  in  Eydto.  The  main  canal  is 
6|  m.  in  length,  and  in  parts  of  its  course 
runs  through  tunnels.  The  total  fall  is 
143  ft.;  and  at  Ee-age,  near  its  entrance 
into  Eydto,  the  greater  part  of  this  fall 
is  utilised  for  traffic  by  means  of  an 
incline  ^  m.  in  length,  along  which  the 
boats,  placed  in  wheeled  cradles,  are 
drawn  by  an  electric  motor  stationed  at 
the  foot  of  the  incline.  At  Ee-age,  at 
the  top  of  the  incline,  the  water  of  the 
canal  divides,  one  part  flowing  in  a 
branch  canal  5^  m.  long,  which  runs 
north  of  Eydto  and  is  available  only  for 
Irrigation  and  water-power.  The  other 
part  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  foot  of 
the  incline,  where,  before  again  forming 
a  navigable  canal,  it  serves  to  give  the 
I)Ower  needed  to  work  the  electric 
motor  which,  by  means  of  a  wire  cable, 
runs  the  boats  up  and  down  the  incline. 
From  the  foot  of  the  incline  there  is 
another  stretch  of  open  canal,  with  a 
regulating  lock  between  it  and  the  old 
canal  leading  to  Fushimi.  But  this  old 
canal  being  able  to  pass  onl^  V^^^iAiu^  ^"t 
small  dr&ui^l^t,  Va  ^t  \\VX^3fe  xa»\  "^jA.  "^ 
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stion  eamf  for  tliB  diploma  of  tho  College 
of  EDKiseerlDg  In  Tdkya  by  ■  student 

DHifiG  iH  Tuiabe  Sokuto.    Wben  BDgafled 


It  lolls  Inlo  the  sea  at  Osaka. 


There  are  three  wnja  from  Kyoto 
to  Otsn.  namely  ; — 

I.  By  Canal  (8oim,i)  from  Ke-age 
iu  abont  2  hre.  to  Mio-ga-snlii  below 
Miidem.  A  party  ahonid  engago 
a  private  boat.  Three  timnela  of 
respecfJTely  8  cho,  2  cho,  aad  34  did 
B[«  passed  thcoi^h,  the  rest  of  the 
way  being  in  tiie  open.  This  is 
more  often  availed  of  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  time  1  hr. 

n.  By  the  Tokaido  RaHinay  in 
About  }  hr.  Tlie  Ctsu  station, 
called  Baba.  atanda  some  way  out 
of  the  town.  For  this  roaaon,  and 
also  on  acQOUiit  of  the  excellence  of 
the  h^hway,  whioli  is  part  of  the 
historic  Tokaido.  and  stitl  letalna 
some  of  the  bustle  apd  plctuiesque' 
neas  of  former  days,  many  prefer 

M,  To  do  the  distance  by  jin- 
r'lkisha,  6^  miles.  One  may  also 
thus  advanta^^eonsly  combine  a  visit 
to  the  Kinlm-Tan  Potteries  at  Awata 
on  the  E.  ontsldrt  of  Eyoto,  which 
are  extensive  and  interesting, 
the  visitor  being  shown  the  whole 
process,  from  t^  kaeading  of  the 
clay  to  ttie  painting  in  gold  and 
colours  and  the  firing  of  the  com- 
pleted  pieces.  Iieaving  Awata,  we 
paaa  L  Qie  Zake  BUoa  Canal,  jaat 


at  the  spot  (Ke-age)  where  the 
prtage  by  mil  takes  place,  and  see 
it  again  at  intervals.  After  ascend- 
ing a  gentle  rise  called  Hino-oka- 
toge.  we  next  see  r.  the  former 
Execution  Gioimd  ISbi-oki-ba),  now 
turned  into  a  rice-Aeld,  and  then  1. 
the  Tumulus  «/  Unjl  Tennii,  a 
Mikado  of  the  7th  century.  It  is  a 
mound  overgrown  with  pine-trees, 
like  all  the  hillsides  hereabouts. 
The  vill.  of  Yamashina,  which 
stands  on  tlio  boundary  between 
the  provinces  o£  Yamashiro  and 
Omi,  ia  soon  reached,  and  after  it 
the  villages  of  Oluiake  and  Utani, 
whoto  the  highway  and  the  rail- 
way run  side  by  side.  The  gentle 
ascent  next  climbed  is  called  Osaka 
(properly  An  saka,  "the  EiU  of 
Meeting."  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  city  of  Osaka), 
Od  the  top  formerly  stood  a  ItariiOTj  or 


The  utraogBr  here  from  distant  landi 
rho  (rlend  Ills  home-bonnd  (clend  ro 


ii  hlU  tt 


ralaoda, 


Just  over  the  top  of  the  Mil 
stands  a  tiny  shrine  to  Semi-Mani. 
Lake  Biwo  then  comes  in  view, 
and  a  minute  later  we  are  in 

OtBU  {Inn,  Hakkei-kwan,  semi- 
Eojop,).  capital  of  the  province  at 
Omi  and  of  the  prefecture  of  Shiga. 
built  on  the  S.  shore  <rf  the  lake. 

On  a  hill  close  to  the  town  stands 
the  famous  Buddhist  temple  of 

Miidera,  No,  U  of  the  Thirty- 
three    Places   sacred  to   Ewannon 


57). 


(p, 

ThK  tt_^__ .. 

by  the  Emperor  Tenll,  and  rsbnilt  li 
■nsRnlflosnt  style  In  Ibe  folloirlag  sen 
lni7.    Tbe  present  rtmotnre.  wbloh  data 


nple 


micu  M  taeru  mo 
WaiareU  ws 

All  Mka  M  hM, 


Miidei-a.    Karasaki  Pine-ti-ee.    Seta  Bridge. 


only  from  JfiOO,  le  poor.  Tba  goinilo 
obelisk  la  modarn,  fiavlng  been  ereoted 
to  tbe  maiaory  of  tbe  eoldlen  trom 
this  pretectore  who  tell  fluting  oD  tbe 
lojHluit  side  aeslnet  the  Satsnaw  rebels. 

The  view  is  charming,  especially 
from  the  obelisk,  Oa  tha  spec- 
laloi'H  exti^me  1.  is  Hiei-zan.  then 
Uirnjama ;  neTt,  in  faint  outline, 
(he  islantl  cS.  Chikubn-ahima  with 
the  high  land  of  Echizen  behind ; 
strnight  ahead  ore  other  monntains 
uot  apeoially  notable,  excepting 
pointed  Chomeiji-yama,  and  Mi- 
kami-yama  (Miikade-yama)  shaped 
like  Fuji  in  miniature.  At  the 
spectator's  feet  he  the  Inke  and 
the  town,  with  the  canal  running 
stmight  tonurda  him. 

In  the  pretty  wood  below  Mii- 
dera,  on  the  N.  aide,  Lni^B  u 
celebrated  bell. 


ate  Htolen 


<3  bell  ti 


M](  by  ringing  It  all  night, 
in  despair  liesongbt   liim  to 


Iders."    So.lnarsge. 
from  tha  top  of  file 


Not  quite  Ij  ri  N.  of  Otsu,  along 
the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  by  h  level 
jinrikiflhfl  joad,  is 

EarEieaki,  fnmed  all  over  Japan 
for  its  monater  pine-tree,  which  is 
one  of  the  moat  curious  trees  in 
the  world,  and  perhapa  tha  very 
Ini^eit  of  its  species,— not  in  he^ht. 


but  n 


Its 


atatetl  as  follows,  but  some  s 


He^ht,  .over    90  ft, 

Circumference    of    trunk, 

Lei^th  of  branches  from 
KtoTT,, .aiO„ 


Length  of  branches  from 

N.  toS 

Number  otbmnchea,  ...over 


Most  of  the  branches  apread 
downwards  and  outwards  fan-like 
towards  the  gtonnd,  being  in  most 
places  BO  low  that  one  has  to  crouch 
iu  order  to  pass  under  tliem,  and 
are  supported  by  n  whole  scaffold- 
ing of  wooden  legs  and  stone 
cushions.  Thp  holes  in  the  trunk 
are  carefully  stopped  with  piaster, 
and  the  top  of  tlie  tree  has  a  little 
rorf  over  it  to  ward  oS  the  lain 
from  a  spot  supposed  to  be  deU- 
cate.  In  front  of  this  tree,  for 
which  immemorial  age  has  gained 
the  reputation  of  sanctity,  stimda 
a  truiopeTy  little  Siinto  shrine 
called  Karasaki  Jinja. 

Those  having  time  to  spore, 
should  continue  on  20  (Jio  farther 
along  this  road  to  Sakamoto, 
Just  beyond  which,  on  the  slope  of 
Hiei-zan,  tbey  will  find  the  Shinto 
Tempfe  o/Sanno  (p,  349), 

The  best  eipedition  on  the  oppo- 
site or  S.E.  side  of  Otsn  is  to  the 
long  bridge  of  Seta  and  the  temple 
of  Ishiyama-dera, — a  pleasant  Jin- 
rikiaha  ride  of  }  lir.  After  leaving 
Otsu,  one  passes  Zew,  which  is 
practically  a  suburb,  whence  Uie 
rood  leads  over  a  common  called 
Avxixa.  no  Hara.  Here  the  culti- 
vated plain  to  tlie  r.,  the  avenue 
of  pine-trees  lining  the  road,  the 
blue  lake  to  the  1.,  and  (he  hills 
encircling  the  horizon, — some  bril- 
Uantly  green  with  pine-treea,  some 
bare  and  white,'  some  blue  in  the 
distance,  vrith  broad  spaces  be- 
tween, and  the  cone  of  Mokade- 
yama  ahead, — this  tout  ensemble 
fwms  an  ideal  jMcture  of  tranquil 
and  varied  loveliness.  At  the  vill. 
of  Torii/atca,  stands  the  celebrated 

Long  Bridge  of  Seta,  span- 
ning the  waters  of  the  lake  at  the 
picturesque  spot  where  it  narrows 
to  form  tiie  Setagawa,  so  ce.Ue& 
from  the  vill.  otftt'^a.  <jq. 'C&ft  <i-c\F>- 
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an  island  in  mid-streain,  on  which 
tiiey  meet.  The  first  bridge  {Ko- 
hashi)  is  215  Jajmnese  ft.  long,  the 
second  (O-Jmshi)  575  ft.  A  tiny 
Shintd  shrine  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  to  the  r.,  is  dedicated 
to  the  hero  Tawara  T5da  Hidesato, 
who  slew  the  giant  'centipede  from 
which  Mnlotde-yama  takes  its  name. 
(See  the  story  entitled  My  Lord 
Bag  0'  Bice,  in  the  Japamse  Faity 
Tale  Series.) 

Ketnming  to  the  vill.  of  Tori- 
gawa,  we  follow  for  a  short  distance 
down  the  r.  bank  of  the  Setagawa  to 

Isliiyaina-dera  {Inn,  *Tsnkimi- 
ro). 

This  famous  monastery.  No.  13  of  the 
Thirty-three  Holy  Places,  was  founded  in 
A.  D.  749  by  the  monk  Ryoben  S6j3,  in 
obedience  to  a  command  of  the  Emperor 
8hdmu.  Having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1078,  it  was  rebuilt  a  century  later  by 
Yoritomo.  The  present  main  temple  was 
built  by  Yodo-Gimi,  the  widow  of  Hide- 
yoshi,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  name  Ishi-yama-dera,  lit.  "  the 
teniple  of  the  stony  mountain,"  is  derived 
from  some  large  black  rocks  of  unusual 
appearance,  which  crop  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  grounds,  and  have  been  utilised  for 
purposes  of  landscape  gardening. 

The  temple  grounds  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  a  thickly  wooded  hill 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  and 
extend  almost  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Passing  along  an  avenue  of 
maple-trees  and  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps,  the  visitor  reaches  the 
platform  where  stand  the  already 
mentioned  black  rocks,  above  which 
again  is  the  main  temple,  dedicated 
to  Kwannon.  The  building,  which 
is  partly  supported  on  piles,  is 
dingy  within, — the  altar  so  dark 
that  the  image  of  Kwannon  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished.  It  is  16 
ft.  high,  and  attributed  to  Byoben. 
In  its  interior  is  concealed  the 
real  object  of  worship,  a  small 
image  6  inches  in  height,  once 
owned  by  Prince  Shdtoku  Taishi 
(p.  83).  On  pillars  in  front 
of  the  altar  hang  praying-wheels 
and  a  fortune-box  (o  mikujv^mJco), 
the  latter  being  a  cylinder  con- 
taining    little     bmss     chopsticks 


marked  with  notches, — one,  two, 
three,  and  so  on  up  to  twelve.  The 
anxious  enquirer  shakes  one  of 
these  out  of  a  small  hole  at  one  end 
of  the  cylinder,  observes  the  num- 
ber of  notches  on  it,  and  then  reads 
off,  from  a  board  hanging  higher 
up,  a  verse  telling  what  may  be 
called  his  fortune,  but  is  in  many 
oases  rather  a^  short  homily  address- 
ed to  his  characteristic  defect.  The 
paper  labels  that  will  be  -noticed 
on  the  pillars  are  stuck  there  by ' 
pilgrims,  and  contain  their  name, 
address,  and  date  of  pilgrimage, — 
are,  in  fa.ct,  a  sort  of  visiting  card. 
The  small  image  near  the  entrance 
represents  Bishamon.  A  little 
room  to  the  r.,  known  as  Oenji 
no  Ma,  is  said  to  have  been  occupi- 
ed by  Murasaki  ShiMbu  (p.  80), 
during  the  composition  of  her  great 
romance.  A  small  fee  to  the  cus- 
todian will  unlock  the  door,  and 
enable  the  visitor  to  inspect  the 
ink-slab  she  used,  and  a  manuscript 
Buddhist  sutra  said  to  be  in  her 
handwriting. 

The  grounds  contain  several  mi- 
nor temples  and  other  buildings. 
Walking  up  past  the  pagoda,  which 
encloses  a  fine  image  of  Dainicbi 
Nyorai,  we  reach  the  belfry.  The 
bell  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  Tawara  Toda  by  the  Dragon  God 
who  inhabits  the  sea  depths,  as  a 
recompense  for  slaying  the  giant 
centipede  mentioned  above.  The 
fiat  space  close  by  affords  a 
charming  view  of  tiiie  lake,  the 
river,  the  long  bridge,  and  the 
mountains  that  enclose  the  basin 
of  the  lake  to  the  E.,  the  foreground 
being,  however,  somewhat  spoilt  by 
rising  ground  all  along  the  L  bank 
of  the  river.  Ishiyama-dera  is 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  maple- 
trees  in  autumn. 

3.    Eastebn  Shobe  of  the  Lake. 

BiKONE.      NaQAHAMA. 

Chiktjbu-shima. 

All  the  places  described   above 
\  can  eaaWy  \)e  seexk.  -^^IbiTL  tke  limits 
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of  a  single  day, — ^Miidera,  Karasaki, 
and  Sakamoto  being  taken  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Long  Bridge  with 
Ishiyama-dera  in  a  short  afternoon. 
A  second  day  will  be  required  to  do 
the  chief  places  on  the  E.  shore  of 
the  lake, — Hikone  and  Nagahama, 
with  perhaps  Chikubu-shima. 
Those  stiiying  at  the  vill.  of  Ishi- 
yama-dera may  thence  make  a 
pleasant  excursion  to  the  temple  of 
Tashiki  Kwannon,  on  the  summit 
of  a  lull  some  way  down  the  course 
of  the  Setagawa. 

Hikone  {InUj  *Kaku-raku-en, 
in  the  castle  grounds  with  beauti- 
ful garden),  situated  on  Ifoe  shore 
of  the  lake,  possesses  the  remains 
of  a  fine  feudal  castle,  formerly  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  Daimyd  called 
K  Kamon-no-kami  who  favoured 
foreign  intercourse,  and  was  as- 
sassinated in  1860  by  emissaries 
of  the  reactionary  partly.  This 
is  open  to  visitors  on  application 
at  the  Eaku-raku-en,  and  the  view 
from  the  top  is  one  of  panoramic 
magnificence.  The  inn  itself  was 
formerly  the  retreat,  on  abdication, 
of  the  ftither  of  the  reigning 
Daimyo. 

This  cafitle  was  about  to  perish  in  the 
general  ruin  of  such  buildings,  which  ac- 
companied the  mania  for  all  things  Euro- 
pean and  the  contempt  of  their  national 
antiquities,  whereby  the  Japanese  were 
actuated  during  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  present  regime.  It  so  chanced,  how- 
ever, that  the  Emperor,  on  a  progress 
through  Central  Japan,  spent  a  night  at 
Hikone,  and  finding  the  local  officials 
busy  pulling  down  the  old  castle,  com- 
manded them  to  desist.  The  lover  of  the 
picturesque  will  probably  be  more  grate- 
ful to  His  Majesty  for  this  gracious  act  of 
clemency  towards  a  doomed  edifice  than 
for  many  scores  of  the  improvements 
which  the  present  government  has  set 
on  foot,  more  especially  when  the  so- 
called  improvements  relate  to  archi- 
tecture. 

A  pleasant  day's  excursion  from 
Hikone  in  the  autumn  is  to  Mgenjiy 
a  pilgrim  resort  noted  for  the  tints 
of  its  maples.  It  is  reached  by  the 
Omi  Sailway,  which  runs  S.  to 
Eibukawa. 


\ 


At  Nyii,  some  3J  ri  from  Hikone, 
away  in  the  lulls  towards  SeM-ga- 
hara,  is  a  fish-breeding  establish- 
ment (Yogydba),  where  salmon  and 
salmon-trout  are  reared  according 
to  the  most  approved  modern 
methods.  The  pLace  may  also  be 
reached  from  Maibara  station, 
whence  the  distance  is  2  ri  13  cho. 

Nagaliaxna  (Inuy  Izutsu-ya  at 
station),  also  on  the  lake,  is  the 
largest  town  between  Otsu  and 
Tsuruga,  and  has  a  temple  of 
Hachiman  in  spacious  grounds, — 
festival  on  15th  April.  Steamers 
cross  daily  from  here  to  Imazu  on 
the  W.  shore,  proceeding  thence  to 
Otsu. 

This  place  is  noted  for  its  crape  called 
hama-chirimen,  for  tsumu^  (a  fabric 
woven  from  spun  floss  silk),  and  for 
mosquito  netting,  most  of  which  is  made 
in  the  surrounding  villages— especially 
at  Muro — ^by  weavers  who  receive  the 
thread  from  the  dealers  in  the  town, 
and  return  it  to  them  made  up.  When 
the  crape  comes  from  the  weavers,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  gauze,  and 
has  to  be  boiled  by  persons  called  neri- 
ya.  Upon  drying,  it  shrinks  considerably 
and  assumes  the  wrinkled  texture  proi)er 
to  crape.  There  are  two  qualities,  one 
perfectly  white,  which  alone  is  suitable 
for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  another  of  a  pale 
bluish  tint  which  will  take  all  other 
dyes. 

The  island  of  Chikubu-shima, 
near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Biwa,  can 
be  reached  from  Nagahama  by  boat, 
— 3  ri.  A  better  plan  still  is  to  take 
jinrikisha  from  Nagahama  to  the 
vill.  of  Uayamkiy  whence  it  is  only 
a  passage  of  50  cho.  Remember 
the  Lake  Biwa,  like  most  lakes,  is 
subject  to  sudden  squalls,  making 
it  always  advisable  to  engage  an 
extra  boatman  in  case  of  need.  It 
is  also  sometimes  possible,  by 
previous  application,  to  get  one  of 
the  lake  steamers  to  stop  at  the 
island.  Chikubu-shima,  which  is 
high  and  thickly-wooded,  has  a 
temple  to  Kwannon  which  is  No.  30 
of  the  Thirty-three  Hol^  ^\s\.^^'«!.> 
There  ate  "no  Voaas  oysl^^^  S^wwq^. 

The  »Tve«\»»   \.o\ei».\»    ^o  ^^^^'^^ 
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that  myriads  of  connoKints  and 
herons  make  their  home  here, 
particularly  in  the  breeding  season, 
July  and  August ;  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight,  at  the  approach 
of  evening,  to  see  them  flocking 
thither  from  every  quarter.  From 
the  summit  of  the  island  one  can 
look  down  upon  their  nests  among 
the  branches  of  the  pine-trees, 
which  there  line  the  almost  per- 
pendicular coast.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  birds  from  polluting  the 
temi^lo,  the  priests  hang  up  boards 
which  clatter  in  the  wind,  or  are 
pulled  by  strings  to  scare  them 
away. 

The  return  journey  by  train  from 
Nagahama  to  Otsu  calls  for  no  spe- 
cial description,  the  mountains, 
etc.,  that  are  seen  being  those  al- 
ready often  mentioned. 


liOUTE  40. 


Nara  and  Neighbouehood. 

1.  THE  KY5tO-NABA  BAIL  WAY.  OBA- 
KU-SAN.  TJJI.  2.  THE  CITY  OF 
NABA.  3.  NABA-OSAKA  BAILWAY. 
HOBYtJjI. 

The  usual  way  of  doing  Nara  is 
to  take  it  as  a  day's  expedition  from 
Kyoto,  the  train  journey  occupying 
about  2  hrs.  each  way.  Another 
plan  is,  after  doing  Nara,  to  proceed 
by  train  to  Osaka  and  Kobe  (2  J  hrs.), 
changing  cars  at  Tennoji  and 
Umeda  ("  Osaka  Station  ").  In  fine 
weather,  a  pleasant  break  may  be 
made  on  the  way  from  Ky5to  to 
Nara  by  alighting  at  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Kobata,  i  hr., 
where  jinriMshHS  are  taken  to  visit 
Ob&ku-san  and  UjU  the  tmin  being 
jrejoined  at  Uji  stAtion. 


1. — Kyoto-Nab  A  Railway. 
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Fushimi  offers  no  attractions, 
though  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  history. 

The  last  important  event  connected 
with  it  was  a  sanguinary  battle  fongfat 
here  in  1868  between  the  Imperialists 
and  the  partisans  of  the  Shdgnn.  On  the 
hill  called  Momo-yama  stood  Hideyoshi's 
palace,  the  grandest  ever  built  in  Japan, 
whose  spoils  in  the  shape  of  gold  screens, 
ftistima,  etc.,  adorn  half  the  temples  in 
Kyoto. 

Momoyama  is  still  visited  by 
holiday-makers  in  spring,  for  the 
peach-blossom  from  which  it  derives 
its  name. 

Alighting  at  Kobata,  one  haH  13 
rhoy  say  10  min.  by  jinrikisha,  to 
Obaku-san,  a  massive  Buddhist 
establishment  standing  in  exten- 
sive grounds. 

It  was  founded  in  1659  by  a  Chinese 
priest  named  Ingen.  Most  of  his  sac- 
cessors  up  to  the  twenty-first  were  China- 
men. The  priests  still  wear  Chinese 
shoes  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cap  resem- 
bling the  French  bfret.  After  a  period 
of  decay,  the  place  underwent  renovation 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

The  three  principal  bnildings 
among  many  are,  first,  the  Tenno-do, 
containing  images  of  Miroika 
Bosatsu  and  the  Shi-Tennd; 
»ev:oTid,  \3[i<&  Homdo  with  a  lazge  gilt 
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and  Kasho,  and  attended  by  the 
Eighteen  Bakan  (the  tablet  over 
the  altar,  with  characters  in  gold,  is 
an  autograph  of  the  present  Em- 
l^eror) ;  third,  the  Hattb  used  as  a 
store-house  for  a  complete  set  of 
wooden  blocks  (G0,000)  for  printing 
the  Chinese  version  of  the  Bud- 
dhist canon.  Though,  from  a 
tourist's  point  of  view,  there  is  after 
all  not  much  to  see  at  Obaku-san, 
the  place  is  impressive  from  its  size 
and  its  solemn  solitude  amidst 
ancient  trees. 

The  next  stage  of  the  journey  is 
Uji  {Inns,  Yorozu-ya  on  the 
Kyoto  side  of  the  river,  and  Kiku- 
ya  on  the  other  side),  a  neat  little 
town  on  the  Yodogawa,  here  called 
Ujigawa,  which  drains  Lake  Biwa. 
A  pleasant  ride  of  \  hr.  takes  one 
from  Obaku-siin  to  the  Uji  bridge, 
imssing  by  some  large  powder 
magazines,  and  through  the  tea 
plantations  for  which  this  district 
is  famous. 

Tea  la  believed  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed into  Japan  from  China  in  A.D.  80.5  by 
the  Buddhist  abbot  Dengyo  Daishi.  The 
Uji  plantations,  which  date  from  the 
close  of  the  12th  century,  have  always 
been  considered  the  best  in  the  empire, 
those  near  Bhizuoka  ranking  next. 

Tlie  tea  begins  to  come  to  market 
about  the  10th  May;  but  the  pro- 
piiKition  of  the  leaf  can  be  seen 
going  on  busily  in  the  i^asants' 
houses  for  some  time  later.  The 
finest  kinds,  such  as  Gyoku-ro 
("Jewelled  Dew"),  are  sold  at  very 
high  prices — as  much  as  5  yen  to 
7  J  yen  per  lb.  Those,  however,  who 
expect  to  see  large  firing  or  selling 
establishments  will  be  disappoint- 
ed. Each  family  works  indepen- 
dently in  quite  a  small  way,  more 
japonicOy  and  gives  to  the  tea  pro- 
duced by  it  whatever  fancy  name  it 
chooses.  The  citizens  of  Kyoto 
visit  Uji  in  the  summer  to  watch 
the  fire-flies,  and  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  up  the  river.  It  is  worth 
continuing  on  for  5  min.  up  the  r. 
bank  of  the  stream  to   the    small 


temple  of  KosJioji,  situated  at  the 
top  of  a  rocky  approach. 

Retracing  our  steps  and  crossing 
the  bridge,  we  reach  Uji's  chief 
sight,  the  ancient  Buddhist  temple 
of  Byodo-in,  belonging  to  the 
Tendai  sect,  and  connected  in  his- 
tory with  the  name  of  the  famous 
warrior,  Gen-sammi  Yorimasa. 

The  temple  dates  from  1052.  Here 
Qen-sammi  Yorimaaa  committed  suicide 
in  A.D.  1180  after  the  battle  of  Uji  Bridge, 
where,  with  300  warriors,  he  withstood 
20,000  men  of  the  Taira  host,  in  order 
to  afford  time  for  Prince  Mochihito  to 
effect  his  escape.  After  prodigies  of 
valour  had  been  performed  by  this  little 
band,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the  defence 
of  the  bridge,  Yorimasa  retired  to  ByS- 
do-in,  and  while  his  remaining  followers 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  calmly  ran 
himself  through  with  his  sword.  He 
was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Yori- 
masa is  famous  in  romance  for  having, 
with  the  aid  of  his  trusty  squire  I-uo- 
Hayata,  slain  a  mte, — a  monster  composed 
of  ax>e,  tiger,  and  serpent,  which  tor- 
mented the  £mx>eror  Nijd-no-in.  A 
monument  enclosed  by  stone  fencing  in 
the  shape  of. a  fan,  hence  called  Ogi-shiba, 
stands  on  the  1.  before  entering  the 
grounds,  indicating  the  spot  where  Yori- 
masa breathed  his  last. 

The  large  stone  monument  of 
irregular  shape,  seen  to  the  1.  after 
entering  the  grounds,  was  erected 
in  1887  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  praises  of  Uji  tea.  The  building 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lotus  pond 
is  the  Jld-o-dOy  or  Phoenix  Hall,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  wooden  struct- 
ures in  Japan,  perhaps  the  most 
original  in  shape,  and  formerly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  though  now 
unfortunately  a  good  dejil  decayed. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  intended  to 
represent  a  phoenix,  the  two-storied 
central  part  being  the  body,  and  the 
colonnades  r.  and  1.  the  wings, 
while  the  corridor  behind  forms  tiie 
tail.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into 
small  coffers  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  Kound  the  top  of  the  walls 
runs  a  sort  of  frieze  representing 
the  Twenty-five  Bosatau.  wql^  -h^xv- 
ons  ieiaa\e  "^TWiTka%<&^.  "^^'a^  ^^^%. 
\  and  t\ie  >wa\\&  x.  ^aSwV^^^^^'^^^^ 
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the  altar  are  covered  "with  ancient 
Buddhist  paintings  by  Taraenari, 
now  almost  obliterated,  of  the  Nine 
Regions  of  Kubon  Jodo,  the  Pure 
Land  in  the  West,  where  the  sjiints 
dwell  according  to  their  degrees  of 
merit.  Tlie  altar  or  stage  was  origi- 
nally covered  with  nashiji  gold  lac- 
(juer,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl; 
and  as  every  inch  of  the  walls  and 
columns  was  elaborately  decorated 
with  paintings,  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  when  new,  must  have  been 
dazzling.  By  criminal  neglect,  this 
gem  of  art  was  left  open  for  many 
years  to  every  wind  of  heaven  ;  and 
what  between  the  ravages  of  the 
weather  and  the  ravages  of  thieves, 
the  place  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  condition.  On  the  roof  are 
two  phoenixes  in  bronze,  3  ft.  high, 
which  serve  as  weather-cocks. 

The  Hondot  or  present  Main  Tem- 
ple, which  is  much  newer,  has  noth- 
ing that  calls  for  si)ecial  mention, 
except  some  relics  of  Yorimasa, 
and  a  flag  interesting  as  a  very 
early  example  of  the  Japanese 
national  device  of  the  red  sun  on  a 
white  ground  {Hi  no  maru). 

The  railway  station  of  Uji  is  only 
5  min.  off,  and  a  run  of  a  little 
over  1  hr.  takes  us  hence  to 

2. — The  City  of  Nara. 

Nara  (Inns,  Nara  Hotel,  Europ. 
style ;  Kikusui-r5,  semi-Europ.). 

Nara  was  the  capital  of  Japan  daring 
seven  reigna,  from  A.D.  709  to  784,  when 
the  Emperor  Ewammu  removed  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  adjacent  province 
of  Yamashiro.  The  city  is  now  probably 
bat  a  tenth  of  its  former  size.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the  same 
name. 

The  sights  of  Nara  may  be  best 
taken  in  the  following  order  : — 
Kasuga  no  Miya. 

This  temple,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  A.D.  767,  is  dedicated  to  the  ancestor 
of  the  Fujiwara  family,  the  Bhintd  god 
Ama-no-Eoyane,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the 
gods  or  mythical  heroes  Take-mikazachi 
and  FutBU-nuBhi.  The  great  annual  f esti- 
ml  is  held  on  the  17th  December. 


The  main  approach  leads  up 
through  a  delightful  jmrk,  where 
tame  deer  usually  congregate  in  the 
exi>ection  of  being  fed.  Their  horns 
are  cut  every  autumn,  to  prevent 
their  hurting  people.  CrowdH  go  to 
witness  the  curious  sight. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of 
stone  lanterns  to  the  r.  of  the 
Main  Temple,  stands  the  Wdka-mi- 
ya,  a  temple  dedicated  to  a  son  of 
Ama-no-Koyane.  Some  of  the  lan- 
terns which  line  the  approach  are 
lighted  every  night.  Formerly, 
when  the  annual  subscriptions  for 
that  purpose  were  liberal,  all  were 
lighted,  producing  a  striMng  effect 
among  the  dark  evergreens  of  the 
grove.  In  front  stand  an  open  shed 
where  pilgrims  bow  down,  and  a 
long  low  building  occupied  by  the 
priests.  A  few  young  girls  are  in 
attendance,  to  perform  the  ancient 
religious  dance  called  kagura. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  wide  red  divid- 
ed skirt,  a  white  under-garment,  and  a 
long  gauzy  mantle  adorned  with  the  Kasii- 
ga  crest  of  wistaria. — a  crest  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  wild  wistaria,  whose 
blossoms  luxuriate  in  this  i>ark  early 
in  May.  The  dancers'  hair  is  gathered 
into  a  long  tress,  which  hangs  down 
behind ;  a  chaplet  of  artificial  flowers — 
the  wistaria  and  scarlet  single  camellia 
— is  worn  on  the  forehead,  and  the  face 
is  plastered  thickly  with  white  lead  pow- 
der. The  girls  hold  in  their  hands,  as 
the  dance  proceeds,  now  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  now  a  bunch  of  small  bells.  The 
orchestra  consiste  of  three  priests,  who 
perform  on  the  drum  and  flute  and  chant 
a  sacred  song.  The  payment  demanded 
is  from  60  «en  up  to  10  yen,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  performance. 

The  Oku-no-inf  lying  beyond  the 
Waka-miya,  is  uninteresting. 

Eetracing  our  steps  for  a  short 
distance,  we  enter  tiie  grounds  of 
the  Main  Temple,  whose  bright  red 
paint  and  the  countless  brass  lan- 
terns with  which  it  is  hung,  con- 
trast strikingly  with  the  reposeful 
green  of  the  magnificent  crypto- 
merias  all  around  and  between  tibe 
buildings.  The  gallery,  here  called 
Hujikai-no-Ma,  is  attributed  to  the 
tamons    sculptor    Hidari   Jingoro. 


Temples  oj  Kmuga  and  Ni-gioalsu-dd, 
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The  open  shed  or  oratory,  where 
in  ancient  times  the  Daimyos  came 
to  worship,  is  now  nsed  by  the 
townsfolk  on  the  evening  of  SeisU' 
hun  (3kI  February),  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  popular  ceremony 
of  scattering  beans  to  expel  evil 
spirits.  In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
outer  gallery  is  a  small  shrine 
dedicated  to  Saruta-hiko,  the  god 
who  is  supposed  to  be  lord  of  the  soil. 

According  to  the  myth,  this  god  made 
an  agreement  with  the  god  of  Kashima  to 
lease  3  ft.  of  earth  to  him ;  but  the  latter 
cunningly  enclosed  3  ri  square  of  ground 
during  the  night,  pretending  that  the 
"throe  feet"  in  the  contract  referred 
only  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
popular  belief  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  trick  of  Take-mikazuchi,  no  tree  on 
Kasuga-yama  sends  its  roots  more  than 
3  ft.  below  the  surface. 

One  of  the  local  wonders  is  a 
single  tree-trunk  consisting  of  a 
camellia,  a  cherry,  a  wistaria,  and 
other  trees — seven  in  all — ^inextrica- 
bly grown  together.  To  this  em- 
blem of  constant  attachment  lovers 
tie  wisps  of  paper  containing  written 
vows  and  prayers.  . 

The  way  from  the  temple  of 
Kasuga  leads  down  and  over  a 
tiny  stream  to  some  shoi)s,  where 
toy  figures  of  the  performers  in  the 
No  dances  {N'ara  ningyd)  and  arti- 
cles made  out  of  deer's  horns  are 
sold.  Thence  for  a  short  way 
through  the  wood  to  another  red  and 
white  Shintd  temple, 

Tamuke-yama  no  HacMman,  now 
somewhat  decayed,  but  celebrated 
in  Japanese  poetry  as  the  scene  of 
an  ode  by  Sugawara-no-Michizane, 
included  in  the  classical  "  Century 
of  Poets"  {Uyaku-nin  Is-shu).  It 
says : 

Kono  tdbi  wa 
Nusa  mo  tori-OAxu 

Tamuke-yama 
Momiji  no  nishiki 
Kami  no  muni-mani 

wliich  may  be  roughly  rendered  as 
follows : 

"This  time  I  bring  with  me  no 
offerings;  the  gods  may  take  to 
their  hearts'  content  of  the  damask 


of  the  maple-leaves  on  Mount 
Tamuke," — the  allusion  being  to 
the  mai)le-trees  which  grow  in  pro- 
fusion on  this  spot.  The  brightly 
coloured  mural  picture  in  the  build- 
ing 1.  on  entering,  represents  the 
encounter  with  an  ogre,  for  which 
see  the  story  of  "  The  Ogre's  Arm  " 
in  the  Japanese  Fairy  Tale  Series. 
Leaving  Tamuke-yama,  observe  in 
the  grounds  1.  the  ancient  store- 
houses on  legs.  Passing  the  temple 
of  8an-gwatsu-ddi  now  much  de- 
cayed, but  containing  some  good 
ancient  images,  we  reach  the 

Ni-g^atsu-dd,  a  fine  Buddhist 
temple  of  original  aspect,  renovat- 
ed in  1898.  It  seems  to  cling  to 
the  side  of  the  hill  against  which 
it  is  built  out  on  piles,  and  is  led 
up  to  by  a  steep  flight  of  stone 
steps,  while  a  perfect  cloud  of 
metal  lanterns  hung  all  along  the 
front  lends  its  quota  of  peculiarity 
to  the  general  appearance.  Parallel 
to  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  gallery  called  Taimatsu  no 
Roka,  or  "  Torch  Gbillery,"  because 
torch-light  processions  wend  their 
way  up  it  on  tiie  great  festival 
night,  the  3rd  February.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  miraculously  preserved 
against  danger  from  fire.  There 
is  a  good  view  over  the  town  from 
the  front,  the  most  noticeable 
features  being  magnificent  trees 
and  the  tiled  roof  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Daibutsu. 

The  Ni-gwatsu-dd.  which  is  dedicated 
to  Kwannon,  was  founded  in  A.D.  752. 
though  the  present  building  dates  only 
about  two  centuries  back.  According  to 
the  legend,  a  tiny  copper  image  of  Ewan- 
non  had  been  picked  up,  which  possessed 
the  miraculous  quality  of  being  warm 
like  living  flesh.  Ever  since  it  was 
enshrined  in  this  temple,  the  custom 
has  been  to  hold  a  special  series  of 
seryices  called  Dattan  no  Okonai  during 
the  first  half  of  the  second  month  of 
the  year,  whence  the  name  Ni-gioatiu-do 
(Hall  of  the  Second  Moon).  The  image 
is  exposed  for  adoration  on  the  18th  of 
each  month. 

Descending  the    Totab.  Q»fi35ifis«i> 
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is  opened  only  on  the  1st  Foljruary 
of  each  year. 

Legend  rays  that  when  the  founder 
dedicated  the  temple,  the  god  of  Onya 
in  the  province  of  Wakaaa  begged  leave 
to  provide  the  holy  water,  whereupon  a 
white  and  a  black  cormorant  flew  out 
of  the  rock  and  disappeared,  while  water 
gushed  forth  from  the  hole.  From  that 
time  the  stream  which  had  flowed  past 
the  shrine  of  Onyu  dried  up.  its  waters 
having  been  transferred  to  the  Ni-gwatsu- 
dd.  Local  lore  tells  of  unbelievers  having 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  by  throwing  rice-husks  into  the 
original  spring  in  Wakasa,  which  reap- 
peared after  a  due  interval  in  the  spring 
here  at  Nara. 

We  next  reiieb  the  enclosure  of 
Todaiji,  first  piissing  the  faimous 
hell  which  hangs  in  a  substantial 
Iwjlfry, 

This  great  bell  was  cast  in  A.D.  732.  Its 
measurements  are:— height,  13ft.  ^  in.; 
greatest  diameter,  9  ft.  1.3  in.;  and  great- 
est thickness  at  the  edge,  8.4  in.  (Jap. 
measure).  Nearly  36  tons  of  copper  and 
1  ton  of  tin  were  used  in  the  casting. 

and  then  i)roceediug  downhill 
through  the  wood  to  the  un- 
gainly building  which  contains 
the  Daibutsu,  or  Gigantic  Image 
of  Buddha,  larger  than  the  one  at 
Kamakura,  though  far  less  admi- 
nible  as  a  work  of  art. 

Founded  by  KhOmu  Tenno,  the  temple 
of  Tddaiji  was  completed  about  the  year 
760,  but  on  a  grander  scale  than  it  now 
displays.  The  actual  building  containing 
the  Daibutsu  dates  only  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18  th  century,  and  is  now 
(1907)  undergoing  extensive  repairs.  Its 
dimensions  are  stated  as  f  oUowh  : — height, 
156  ft.;  length  of  front,  290  ft.;  depth,  170 
ft.  The  Daibutsu  itself  dates  from  A.D. 
749,  except  the  head,  which  fell  off  and 
was  burnt  in  successive  fires,  the  present 
one  having  been  made  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  16th  century.  The  deity  repre- 
sented is  Boshana,  or  Birushana,  an 
impersonation  of  light,  whom  priestly 
ingenuity  easily  identified  with  the  Bhin- 
tO  Sun-Uoddess. 

The  Hall  has  been  so  re-arranged 
that  one  may  enter  without  taking 
off  one's  boots.  The  height  of  the 
image  is  given  as  53}  ft.,  the  face 
being  26  ft.  long  and  9\  ft.  broad. 
Jt  23  in  n  sitting  poatuio,  with  the 


legs  crossed,  the  right  hand  np- 
lifted,  its  i)alm  outwards  and  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  about  on  a  level 
\d\h  the  shoulder,  and  the  left  hand 
resting  on  the  knee  with  the  back 
of  the  fingers  towards  the  spectator. 
The  body  of  the  image  and  all  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  lotus- 
flowers  on  which  it  is  seated,  are 
apparently  formed  of  plates  of 
bronze  10  in.  by  12  in.,  soldered 
together.  The  modern  parts  are 
much  larger  castings,  and  not 
soldered.  The  petals  of  the  re- 
versed lotus  seem  to  be  single 
castings,  and  the  head,  which  is 
considerably  darker  in  colour,  also 
looks  like  a  single  piece.  A  pecu- 
liar method  of  construction  was 
adopted — namely,  that  of  graduaUy 
building  up  the  walls  of  the  mould 
as  the  lower  ix)rtion  of  the  casting 
cooled,  instead  of  constructing  the 
whole  mould  first,  and  then  making 
the  casting  in  a  single  piece.  The 
thickness  of  the  casting  varies  from 
G  inches  to  10  inches.  The  original 
parts  of  the  upturned  lotus  form- 
ing the  image's  seat  are  engraved 
with  representations  of  Buddhist 
gods  and  of  Shumisen  (the  central 
axis  of  the  universe)  surrounded  by 
various  tiers  of  heavens.  Here  and 
there  traces  of  substantial  gild- 
ing are  visible,  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture  tliat  the  whole  image 
was  originally  gilt.  The  modem 
hejid  is  ugly,  o^dng  to  its  black 
colour,  and  to  its  broad  nostrils  and 
swollen  cheeks,  liehind  it  rises  up 
a  brightly  gilt  wooden  halo,  con- 
taining large  images  of  the  god's 
sixteen  alternative  impersonations. 
On  the  Daibutsu's  r.  hand  is  a  gilt 
image  of  Kokuzo  Bosatsu,  which, 
though  18  ft.  high,  looks  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison.  On  his  1.  is  a 
Nyoi-rin  Kwannon  of  the  same  size. 
Both  these  subordinate  images  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century. 

Immediately  behind  the  great 
image  are,  on  its  r.  hand,  a  large 
unptiinted  figiue  of  Komoku-Ten, 
and  on  ita  I.  a  painted  one  of  Biaha- 


DaibuUtu.    Shoso-iii.    Art  Museum. 


mon,  botli  tmmiJing  ou  demons. 
la  front  of  tliis  Intter,  one  of  the 
temple  jullura  biis  been  petfomttd 
to  admit-  of  dcvotoeu  cniwlitig 
through,  which  in  considerrd  a 
meritorious  action.  The  niileH  of 
the  npertnre  are  worn  Bmooth. 

In  the  epficioiis  conrtTiiTd  in  front 
of  the  Daibntsii-d6  is  il  remnrk- 
iible  bronze  lantern,  octagonal  and 
CBcved  in  open-work,  with  BniliUiiBt 
images  and  mytholog^cnl  animals. 
It  is  ascribed  to  a  Chinese  artist  of 
the  Sth  century,  and  is  the  finest 
existing  ns  well  ns  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  such  work. 
Behind  the  Daibutsii-do.  in  the 
wood,  stands  a  celebrated  store- 
house called  Sh5Bd-in,  in  nhicb, 
(luring  the  8fh  century,  ovpr  3,000 
KpecimenB  of  nil  the  articles  then 
in  use  at  the  Imperial  Court,  inclnd- 
ing  many  objectu  of  virtii.  were  put 
away,  thus  forming  an  invaluable 
arclucological  museum,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  a  rule  open  to  the 
public,  though  permission  to  view 
the  contents  is  sometimes  granted 
on  the  occasion  of  airing  Uiem  in 
autumn.  A  few  fac-similo  speci- 
mens have  been  placed  in  the  Ueno 
Mu-^nm  at  Tokyo. 
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The  visitor  leaves  the  groanda 
of  Todaiji  ami  the  Daibntsu  by 
two  laiKe  gates,  called  respec- 
tively Ni'Ua-mim  and  A'i-o-tnon. 
The  latter  luis,  in  enterior  niches, 
colossal  figures  of  the  A'i-o,  which 
are  considered  admirable  spccimetut 
of  that  class  of  sculpture.  They 
are  attributed  to  Kwuikei,  who 
floorisbcd  about  A.D.  10y5.  The 
interior  niches  contain  two  remark- 
able lions  carved  out  of  Chinese 
stone  by  a  Chinese  sculptor  of  the 
12th  century. 

Outside  the  Ni-S^mon,  to  the  r., 
Htands  a  iieruanent  Uuseiun 
{[Inkvliulim-Kir'tn).  This  well-ar- 
ninged  museum  alfonls  an  excellent 
means  lor  the  study  of  early 
Japanese  religious  art,  especially 
the  glyptic  art.  as  all  the  ancient 
temples  ol  (he  province  have  oon- 
tribntcd  their  quota  of  statues  in 
wood  and  bronze,  which  are  ot 
every  size,  some  gigantic,  miiny 
diitiug  from  the  7th  and  Sth  centu- 
ries. There  is  also  a  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.,  incloiling  the 
autographs  of  several  early  Mikiulos, 
besides  numerous  knkemfmos  by 
the  liest  masters.  Other  bmnokeH 
of  art  are  less  well  represented. 
Neverthejosa  the  mediseval  armoui. 
the  masks,  old  IneojieT,  ■cijs»k.v!. 
inBtiOTtteii\»,  ■^T^KvA.'Stv's  v*-"^^^  • 
ana  tt>«  s^tjtnsaans.  ■*  v^t^^w^"*"^ 
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which  the  beginnings  of  each 
school  can  bo  Btndied,  all  possess 
high  interest.  Note  the  admirable 
Httle  figures  by  the  i)otters  of  the 
Bizen  School. 

The  way  leads  behind  the  Mu- 
seum, with  the  prefectural  offices 
(a  two-storied  European  building) 
on  the  r.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Buddhist 
temple  of 

Kofukuji,  conspicuous  by  its 
two  pago<las.  This  once  grand 
Establishment,  founded  in  A.D.  710, 
was  burnt  down  in  1717,  and  little 
remains  to  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. The  following  buildings 
may  be  mentioned: — the  Tokondo, 
decHcated  to  Yakushi  Nyorai ; 

The  enormous  pine-tree  with  spreading 
branches  supported  on  poles  in  front  of 
the  Tdkondo,  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  EdbO  Daishi  to  take  the  place  of 
flowers  as  a  perpetual  offering  to  the  god. 

the  Koiiddj  which  is  full  of  excellent 
statues,  including  among  others  a 
l>air  of  Ni'Oy  attributed  to  a  Korean 
immigrant  of  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century,*  remarktible  for  their 
correct  anatomy,  and  regarded  by 
connoisseurs  as  the  best  examples 
of  wood-carving  to  be  found  in 
Japan ;  and  the  Nan-endb^  an 
octagonal  building  containing  two 
colossal  images  of  Kwannon. 

The  octagonal  shape  of  the  building  is 
copied  from  the  fabulous  Buddhist  moun- 
tain Fudaraku-son,  which  was  Ewannon's 
fayourite  retreat. 

Below  Kofukuji,  lies  a  pond  called 
Sarusawa  no  Ike. 

Local  legend  tells  of  a  beautiful 
maiden  at  the  Mikado's  court,  who  was 
wooed  by  all  the  courtiers,  but  rejected 
their  offers  of  marriage,  because  she  was 
in  love  with  the  Mikado  himself.  Ho 
looked  graciously  on  her  for  awhile :  but 
when  he  afterwards  began  to  neglect  her. 
she  went  secretly  away  by  night,  and 
drowned  herself  in  this  pond. 


*Capt.  Biinkley  believes  them  to  be 
JapaDeae  work  of  the  school  of  Unkei  in 
the  13 tb  centary. 


This  ends  the  sights  of  Nara. 
A  httle  spare  time  might  be  de- 
voted to  walking  up  Mikasa-yama, 
close  behind  the  temple  of  Easuga. 
From  the  stone  at  the  summit  (60() 
ft.  above  the  base),  a  fine  view  N.W. 
is  obtained  of  the  valley  of  the  Kizu- 
gawa,  and  W.,  of  the  plain  of  Nara 
stretching  away  to  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  province  of  Yamato 
from  that  of  Kawachi.  The  town 
of  Koriyama  lies  S.W. 

3.    Nara-Osaka  Railway. 
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Koriyama.  The  walls  of  Nara, 
when  that  city  was  the  capital 
of  Japan,  extended  almost  to  what 
is  now  the  eastern  limit  of  this 
town.    The  village  of 

Horyuji  (fnn,  Daikoku-ya,  10  c/*c> 
from  station)  takes  its  name  from 
a  temple,  which,  though  somewhat 
battered  by  time,  will  interest  the 
student  of  early  Japanese  art. 

Horyuji  is  the  oldest  existing  Buddhist 
temple  in  Japan,  having  been  founded  by 
Shdtoku  Taishi  and  completed  in  A.D. 
607.  Owing  to  its  exceptionally  important 
collection  of  art  treasures,  it  some  years 
ago  attracted  the  attention  of  art  critics 
and  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
has  since  contributed  towards  its  support. 
The  chief  annual  festival  is  celebrated  on 
the  22nd  day  of  the  9th  moon,  old  stylo. 

Priestly  guides  are  in  waiting  to 
condwct  visitors  around  for  a  fixed 
tee. .    P Ass-Vnift  VX«wvgcvV>aft  "Kawrw^wv, 


Temple  of  Horyuji. 
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or  S.  gate,  and  the  two-storied 
Nirb-iTion^  rejpaired  in  1902-3  out 
of  the  original  materials,  we  enter 
an  oblong  enclosure  containing  r. 
the  Kondo,  and  1.  the  five-storied 
l^agoda,  which  stand  on  a  base  of 
cement,  and  are,  with  the  Ni-o-mon, 
the  oldest  wooden  stmctnres  in 
Japan.  In  the  bac^ronnd  is 
another  temple,  called  Dai-ko-do. 
These  edifices  contain  a  number  of 
very  ancient  statues,  several  of 
which  are  attributed  to  Indian 
sculptors.  Frescoes,  partly  obliter- 
ated by  time,  are  also  to  be  seen, 
the  work,  it  is  said,  of  Doncho,  a 
Korean  priest.  Alike  in  the  two- 
storied  gateway  and  in  the  other 
buildings,  the  massive  wooden 
pillars  are  of  somewhat  unequal 
size,  and  taper  slightly  towards  the 
top.  Observe  also  that  the  roofs  are 
less  slanting  than  usual,  and  the 
caves  more  overhanging ;  further- 
more, that  the  distance  between  each 
storey  of  the  pagoda  is  smaller, 
making  it  low  for  its  size  and  there- 
fore more  stable. 

ITie  ground-floor  of  the  pagoda 
is  adorned  with  some  curious  tinted 
terra-cotta  groups,  ascribed  to  Tori 
Busshi.  They  represent,  on  the  E. 
side,  Monju  with  other  gods;  on 
the  S.  side,  Amida  with  Kwannon 
and  Daiseishi ;  on  the  W.,  the 
depositing  of  Shaka  Muni's  mortal 
remains ;  and  on  the  N.,  his  entry 
into  Nirvana.  The  rockery  of  the 
whole,  composed  of  white  stucco, 
represents  Shumisen,  a  fabulous 
mountain  where  the  gods  have 
their  abode. 

Leaving  the  pagoda,  we  see  r.  the 
belfry,  1.  the  drum-tower,  and  then 
visit  the  JDai-Kodo,  or  Great  Lecture 
Hall,  which  is  dedicated  to  Yakushi 
and  a  host  of  other  deities.  We 
then  pass  out  of  the  oblong  en- 
closure to  some  lesser  buildings, 
and  thence  up  a  mound  to  the  1., 
where  stands  an  octagonal  shrine 
known  as  Mine  no  Yakushi.  The 
image  of  Yakushi,  the  god  of 
Medicine,  is  attributed  to  Gyogi 
Bosatsu,   and    the   twelve  BmaUeT 
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images  representing  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  to  Tori  Busshi.  This 
temple  is  a  unique  sight,  being 
literally  hidden  under  the  enormous 
number  of  short  swords  placed 
there  as  offerings  by  men  whose  . 
prayers  for  restoration  to  health 
have  proved  efficacious,  and  of 
metal  mirrors,  combs,  and  hairpins 
similarly  placed  there  by  women. 
Drills,  presented  by  persons  who 
have  been  cured  of  deafness,  are 
piled  along  a  ledge  outsido>  together 
with  miscellaneous  ex-voto  tablets. 

Decending  hence,  and  passing  a 
building  called  8ankyo-in,  and 
through  the  gallery  before-men- 
tioned, we  reach  the  Jobi-kwan,  a 
set  of  rooms  where  a  number  of 
the  temple  treasures  are  laid  out ; 
then  the  Kura,  or  Store-house, 
which  contains  so  many  more  that 
a  long  day  would  be  needed  for 
their  inspection  alone.  Next  we 
visit  the  Taishirdo,  whose  style  of 
decoration  is  said  to  imitate  that  of 
the  Imperial  palace  of  Nara  (8th 
century).  Outside  it  is  a  wooden 
statue  of  Shotoku  Taishi's  black 
horse,  with  a  groom  in  the  costume 
of  the  7th  century. 

Leaving  this  set  of  buildings 
and  walking  for  some  distance,  we 
come  to  the  Yume-dono,  or  Hall 
of  Dreams,  an  octagonal  edifice, 
dating  from  the  13th  century.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  an  enclosure 
surrounded  by  a  gallery,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Eleven-faced 
Kwannon  (over  600  years  old).  The 
long  building  behind  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  1.  the  Eden^  or 
Painted  Apartment,  so  named 
because  the  whole  interior  is 
covered  with  brilliant  paintings  in 
the  Tosa  style,  differing  entirely 
from  that  of  the  faded  frescoes 
mentioned  before  ;  r.  the  Shari-den, 
or  Place  of  the  Relic,  so  called  be- 
cause the  pupil  of  Buddha's  left  eye 
is  here  enshrined.  It  is  kept  in  a 
crystal  reliquary,  itself  shut  up  in  a. 
case  over  whicib.  «tfe  'SiK^^Ck.  ^acss^scS*. 
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Iiononr  of  11  lO  Snu-Goil.  The 
liemho-ilo,  luinl  lijr,  ronliiiUB  sevenil 
anciaiit  imiigi.'H  untl  itii  olul  ooR^retl 
uBJlinB.  11  w.irt  coiiKtrucli'il  liy  tliP 
Emperor  ShOmii  (A.l>.  7-2H8). 

liiB  fiittn  liy  wiiicli  tliQ  tpmyile  ia 
quitted  stiimlM  close  to  the  inn. 

[About  1  mile  from  Horyiiji 
adindH  Tatsuta,  wLieli  is  fii- 
muiis  in  Jii|)tiuOH(!  1)00(17  ^'^'^  ^''^ 
mnples  lining  thd  bniibs  of  the 
river  thiit  tiowa  nist  il.  Near 
Iloryftji,  too,  in  the  minaxa-ji,  or 
tiimiiltis  of  Kninin  Tenno,  » 
prcMetoriu  Milmilo  who  is  enp- 
ix>9(^  to  Imve  reigned  nt  the 
l)«giiininf;  of  tho  CSidxtiitn  em. 
It  ia  »  Inrge  imil  Htrihing 
moiuiil.  goiinl-Hhnpml,  i>litnte<l 
viitli  Itees,  unil  luiving  it  lumul 
new  moiit  nitmil  it,  iiwl  iit  one 
end  II  Hmnll  liirii  forming  the 
Eipproiii:!)  to  11  neiit  gnivel 
wnlk.] 

Tho  lover  of  the  auliqne  miij 
combine  »ilh  Horyiiji  11  viHit  to 
Tokushi-ji,  diainnt  J  hr,  by  jiu- 
iUdBha.  This  anuiout  templn,  also 
knon-n  nH  XLihlriui-Kya,  is  now 
mncli  (liliipiiliitcil  1  bnt  it  ennhrinea 
Bome  of  the  gmndeut  bronze 
images  beqiimthed  to  iih  by  eiirly 
.TapanesnlorKocoalli'JBrt.  Suehiire 
the  gigiistic  Yiikushi,  itnd  nnother 
imi^e  of  Yitkunlii  with  Nilibo  n.nd 
Qwaikho  BoHiitKu  eust  itliout  the  end 
of  the  7tb  century,  imd  the  Sho- 
Kwannon,  wiid  lo  liiive  lieen 
made  of  gold  fruni  the  fiibnloiifi 
Mount  Mcni.--'I1ie  iit>i;;hlHiuriiig 
tomploH  of  ShUlnijl  and  Sablniji, 
also  mnch  decayed  owing  to  long 
neglect,  merit  the  nntii^nnriaa'D 
attention.  The  bronze  imi^;es  of 
the  Shi-Tenno  nt  S:iidaiji,  c]iHt  in 
A.D.  765,  are  singled  out  by  Ander- 
son for  special  pnuae.    Frcou 

Ojl,  it  is  33  rha  to  Sltiyi-KJi.  the 
scene  of  a  fiimoiui  victoiy  by  ^o- 
toka  Taiahi  over  the  robtl  lilonouo- 
be-no-Moriyn.  The  tumplo  Is  dcili- 
atterl  lo  Bishnmoti,  wlw  is  supposed 
to  have  Jont  hia  itamatimee  to  the 


At 

Kashiwa-'bara  (not  to  be 
confoundoi)  with  the  hamlet  of 
like  nnuie  containing  the  tnmnlus 
of  Jimron  Tcnno).  is  a  temple  called 
Domyiyi,  to  which  yearly  pilgrim- 
i^es  are  made. 

The  traveller  desiring  to  proceed 
to  Kobe,  vill  do  best  to  drive  across 
Oaafca  fnim  Miniito-cbo  to  Umeila  . 


This  lonte  includes  many  names 
classic  to  Japanese  ears,  and  may 
be  recommended  to  loyets  of  ancient 
religions  art,  bnt  not  to  persons 
un&imiliar  with  the  native  bngnagc 
and  history.  Tho  wilds  of  YoBhino 
(see  pp.  378-9)  offeron  almost  virgin 
field  to  the  eiplorer.  Tmvellera 
coming  by  tniin  from  either  Naia 
or  Osaka  continue  past  Oji  Junction 
(p.  3G5)  to  a  station  lU  miles  fur- 
ther, calieil  Undii,  which  is  close 
to  Jimmn  Tenno's  Mnusolenm,  and 
within  a  few  min,  of  Salairai  (the 
nert  station)  by  train.  The  test  of 
the  route,  partly  by  rood,  portly  by 
rail,  is  as  follows  : — 

SAKUSAI  Ri  Chi,  M. 

Haso  1    23    4 

BacktoSe.'kan.v I  ^    A. 


Imperial  Tiimuli, 
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Tonomine 1  23    4 

Kami-ichi 3      8    7} 

Yoshino  (about) 25    l| 

Muda  „       1  —    2i 

YOSmNO-GUCHI.    2  18    6 

Tobxl 12  12  30 


The  Nara-Wakayama  Railway  is 
joined  at  Yoshino-gnchi.  As  some 
travellers  may  prefer  to  omit  Hase, 
Tonomine,  etc.,  and  do  the  whole 
journey  from  Nara  by  train,  the 
complete  schedule  is  here  appended. 


Names 

III 

of 

Remarks 

StatioDfl 

NARA 

3m. 

Eoriyama 

7^ 

HSryuji 

_ 

15^ 
19j 
22j 

Oji  Jet 

For  Osaka. 

Shimoda 

Takada  Jet 

For  Sakurai. 

2d 
26j 

Shinjo 

Gose 

28i 

Waklgami 

( Alight  for 
\  Yo^ino,  4  H. 

30l 
35 

Yoshino-guehi  .. 
Kita-uehi 

37i 

Gojo 

38i 

Futami 

41 

Suda 

433 
46| 
49, 

Hashimoto 

Edya-guchi 

Mydji 

i  Alight  for 
\  Koya-san. 

51| 

Easeda 

64^ 

Nate 

66 

Kokawa 

58| 

Uehida 

61^ 

Iwade 

62i 

Funato 

6.5 

Hoshiya 

66f 

Tai-nosei 

1 

69^ 

WAKAYAMA 

The  raising  of  a  large  mausoleum  to 
Jimmu  Tennd,  the  Japanese  Romulus,  at 
Kashiwa-bara  where  his  capital  is  believed 
to  have  stood,  may  be  regarded  as  the  eul- 
minating  point  of  the  triumphant  labours 
of  the  archseological  and  Shintd  party, 
which,  beginning  early  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury with  the  annotation  of  ancient  texts 
and  the  re-adoption  of  obsolete  religious 
usages,  ended  forty  years  ago  by  restor- 
ing the  Mikado  to  his  long  lost  author- 
ity, while  such  comparatively  modern 
innovations  as  the  Shogunate  were 
trampled  underfoot,  and  the  toreigii  veli- 
gion^Baddhiam—it  not  killed,  at  least 


deprived  of  official  favour  and  emolu- 
ment. On  Jimmu  Tcnnd,  as  the  first  Mi- 
kado, and  on  the  other  early  monarchs 
of  his  line,  a  portion  of  the  political  and 
religious  enthusiasm  felt  for  their  latest 
descendant  reflects  itself.  Yamato  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  are  dotted  with 
the  tumuli — miscLsagi  as  they  are  termed 
—of  these  long-neglected  rulers,  which, 
for  many  centuries,  had  been  treated 
with  scant  reverence  by  the  peasantry 
who  used  there  to  cut  fodder  for  their 
cattle.  Burial  in  dolmens,  mostly  cover- 
ed with  such  mounds,  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  method  of  sepulture  down 
to  the  7th  century,  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  distinguished  personages,  after 
which  time  cremation  and  ordinary  in- 
terment came  into  vogue.  All  the  prov- 
inces west  of  Lake  Biwa  furnish  dolmen 
remains,  as  does  also  a  limited  district  in 
the  provinces  of  Eotsuke  and  Mnsashi  in 
Eastern  Japan,  where  a  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial family  is  known  to  have  settled  at 
a  very  early  date.  The  various  Imperial 
tumuli  have  now  been  identified, — ^not 
perhaps  in  every  case  by  methods  suf- 
ficiently strict  to  satisfy  European  criti- 
cism, but  at  least  by  painstaking  refer- 
ence to  the  oldest  available  sources  of 
the  national  history ;  and  that  some  great 
personages  were  interred  under  the 
tumuli  in  question,  is  evident  from  the 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  the  pottery, 
swords,  horse  trappings,  and  other  relics 
dug  out  of  them  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  search.  Curiously  enough,  no  in- 
scriptions have  anywhere  been  discover- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  ideographs  had  been  introduced 
several  centuries  before  this  mode  of 
burial  fell  into  desuetude. 

However  legitimately  destructive  Eu- 
ropean criticism  may  be  of  the  authenti- 
city of  Jimmu  Tennd's  history  and  of  the 
claims  of  any  particular  tumulus  to  the 
name  it  is  now  made  to  bear,  one  cannot 
but  experience  a  feeling  of  interest  and 
respect  in  presence  of  such  very  ancient 
remains.  This  fertile  plain  of  Yamato 
was  the  earliest  historic  centre  of  the 
Japanese  race,  and  has  certainly  for 
thirteen  centuries,  and  probably  for  a 
much  longer  period,  been  the  home  of  a 
unique  civilisation.  The  various  Imperi- 
al tumuli  may  now  be  recognised  by  the 
barrier — generally  a  granite  fence — sur- 
rounding a  hillock  overgrown  with  trees, 
and  by  the  stone  torii  standing  at  the 
entrance  to  a  neat  gravel  walk.  In  some 
cases  the  mound  is  gourd- shaped,  of 
considerable  size,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  Jimmu  Tennd's  tumulus  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all,  though  low  and  in- 
conspicuous. 
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immediate  successor.  The  wooded 
hill  seen  ahead  is  Unehi-yama^ 
constantly  mentioned  by  the  early 
Japanese  poets.  Jimmu  Tenno's 
tnmulus  Ues  at  its  N.E.  foot;  the 
hamlet  of  Kashhoa-bara  and  the 
Mausoleum  are  8  cho  to  the  S.W. 
To  the  r.  rise  Nij5-san  or  Futago- 
yama — so-called  from  its  double 
|3eak — and  the  long  ridge  of 
Katsuragi-yama  and  Kong5-san. 
To  the  extreme  1.  is  Tonomine,  the 
highest  iK)int  of  a  range  on  another 
portion  of  which,  further  ahead, 
may  be  seen  glistening  the  white 
walls  of  the  Castle  of  TakatoH. 
The  tumulus  was  first  enclosed  in 
1863,  the  outer  stone  fence  dates 
from  about  1877,  the  granite  screen 
{tania-gaki)  and  large  wooden  torii 
inside  the  grounds  and  nearest  to 
the  actual  tumulus,  from  1890. 
The  toi'ii  is  of  i^eculiar  construc- 
tion, the  lower  portion  being  a 
sort  of  lattice-work.  An  iron  gate 
in  front  of  this  torii  bars  access 
to  it,  the  ground  beyond  being 
considered  sacred ;  and  as  the  inner 
bank  is  hned  with  trees,  scarcely  a  • 
glimpse  of  the  low  tumulus  can  be 
obtained.  The  chief  building  op- 
posite the  entrance  is  intended  to 
accomodiite  the  Imperial  mes- 
senger who  comes  yearly  to  worship 
as  the  representative  of  the  Mikado. 
The  traveller  re-enters  his  jinriki- 
sha  to  reach  the 

Mausoleum  (Kashiwa-bara  Jin- 
ja)y  begun  in  1890,  which  resem- 
bles a  Shinto  temple  in  style. 
What  is  called  the  Shinka-den 
stands  in  front,  the  Kalshi-dokoro 
behind,  joined  to  it  by  an  oratory 
{Nbrito-ya). 

The  Shinkaden  is  a  kind  of  shed.  7'i  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  in  which  the  Mikado  celebrates 
the  Harvest  Festival  {Shinjo-sai).    In  the 
Naishi-dokoro.  also  called  Kashiko-doko* 
ro.  is  preserved  a  replica  of  the  sacred 
mirror  given  to  his  ancestor  by  the  San- 
Goddess,  the  original  of  which  is  at  her 
temple  in  Ise.    'When  the  Palace  was  des- 
troyed by  flre  in  A.D.  960,  the  mirror  flew 
out  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  then 
deposited,  and  alighted  on  a  cherry-tree, 
rr^ere  it  was  found  by  one  of  the  Naishi, 
»  cJam  of  femalea  who  attended  on  the 


Mikado.  Henceforth  these  attendants 
always  had  charge  of  it.  whence  the  name 
Naishx-dokoro.  The  alternative  name  of 
Kashiko-dokoro  signifies  the  "fearful  (or 
awe-inspiring)  place."  Both  these  build- 
ings formerly  stood  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  at  Kydto. 

In  the  court  are  planted  an  Ukon 
no  Tachvbana  and  Sakon  no  Sakura^ 
as  in  the  Kydto  Palace  (see  p.  323). 
Either  side  of  this  block  of  bmldiugs 
is  lined  by  a  gallery.  To  the  1.,  out- 
side the  enclosure,  is  the  ShiTisenjb 
where  the  offerings  are  prepared, 
and  beside  it  the  temple  office. 
In  the  background  are  godowns 
for  the  various  sacred  treasures, 
and  at  the  entrance  a  house  for  the 
Imperial  envoy.  The  materials  are 
plain  white  wood  and  granite. 

Ketuming  past  the  tumulus  the 
way  we  came,  and  then  diverging 
to  the  r.,  we  perceive  in  front  a  hill 
much  more  like  a  lai^e  artificial 
tumulus  than  any  other  in  the 
vicinity,  but  which  is  not  account- 
ed such.  It  is  called  Tcryi/i-i/oma, 
because  dedicated  to  the  god  Ten- 
jin  (see  p.  54).  Soon  we  reach  the 
town  of 

Sakurai  {Inn,  Taba-ichi),  where 
there  is  nothing  particular  to  see. 
Notice  only  the  i)eculiar  effect  pro- 
duced here  and  at  other  neighbour- 
ing towns  by  the  small  tiled  chim- 
neys, resembUng  miniature  temple 
roofs,  stuck  on  above  the  actual 
roofs  of  the  houses.  Altogether  this 
district  and  the  adjoining  province 
of  Iga  is  a  land  of  tiles,  witii  fancy 
end-pieces  and  quaint  tiled  figures 
of  beasts  and  flowers.  A  spare  J  hr. 
at  Sakurai  may  be  spent  in  visiting 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Miwa, 
which  stands  high,  surrounded  by 
an  antique  grove.  Though  now  a 
good  detil  neglected,  the  buildings 
still  retain  traces  of  former  state- 
hness.  The  temple  is  sacred  to  the 
Shinto  god  Onamuji,  and  the  priests 
who  minister  at  the  altar  are  said 
to  be  descended  from  a  son  of  that 
deity,  named  Otataneko. 

The  toUoNdng  \Q%«iid  concerning  this 


Miioa,     Hose.     Tlie  Thirty-three  Holy  Places. 


Che  r.  bank  of  the  Has^awa.    The 

tiUlej  suddenly  nanowB,  sad  wood- 
ed hilla  cloaa  Ute  loed  in  on  eyer; 
side  at  the  entrance  to  the  little 
town,  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  sanctity  irf  the  great  Temple  of 
Hiue-dera,— No.  8  of  the  Thirty- 
thiee  Holy  Pla,ces. 

(The  "Thirty-three  Places"  — 
Saikoku  San^H-san  Slio — are  thirty- 
three  BhrineB  eocred  to  Kwanuon, 
the  Gtoddeaa  of  Mercy,  in  the  proT- 
inoes  near  Kyoto.  They  are  all 
oaretolly  niunbered,  the  first  beii^ 
E\idaraka-ji  at  Nachi  in  Kisba,  and 
the  last  Tanigiuni-dera  in  Mino.* 


pregnant.   Then 
<t  proin^&nt  by  tbyeelf . 


thfo  with  child  w 


coming  hero  every  BTonlQg  and  Btijlng 


"  Sprinkle  rod  enrt^ 


,   and    pictiiresciiie 
road  fiom  Sakorai  to 

Haoe  (fiins,  Idani-ya  and  many 
others),  anciently  and  still  in  litem- 
tiue  pronounced  Ilalsuse,  leads  up 


™,,, 


0.  TmbonkB-dsri 


cled  to  the 

tter'H 

iron=«tlE  that  glitW 

r.  with  gold 

yet  »nd  wltb   poarl, 

e™1l.^S 

ilendent  u  a  jewel  : 

Hog,  rocelyed  the  dea 

'ab^wl?b 

uiehed   BltentloD,  an 

d  to  blm  tbe  eikten 

eo(Thi«B- 

ttj  Place,  apeolallj  oared  foe  hj 

ddw  or  Ueroy,  Oiv 

Dor  ot  the 

orld 

(Outt  Kwon-M-on),  w 

ha  bad  thni 

hPraeK  Into  miny  bodies,  wttb- 

beiag  in  ths 

»T  best  luitod  to  hla  partlco 

Ut  aplritual 

tone 

yet  know  of 

ihower,  whorew  a  alnele  piicimage  to 
the  Ihree-and'thlity  Pliicei  would  oaiua 


10-  EHyomiza^dera,  at  Kyflto. 

17.  BcAuhara-dem,  at  Ey61o. 

la  Sokkaka-de,  At  Kyflto. 

19,  KMO.  at  Kyoto 

30.  Toahlmlue  dera,  al  KyOlo. 

■a.  AnOji,  in  Tamba. 

33.  SAjljl,  InSettau, 

33.  EatwD-den,  In  Betbm. 

M.  Nakayama-dara.nearEAtwi 

•a.  Shin  Klromlto-dara,  In  Hai 

ae.  Bokkeji,  iD  Hulma, 

a?.  Sboaba^gan,  In  Haiima. 


a.  ishiDd  in  Lake  Hiw 
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the  pilgrim  to  radiate  light  from  the  boIcs 
of  his  feet,  and  give  him  strength  to  crush 
all  the  oue  hundred  and  thirty-six  hells 
into  fragments.  "Should  peradventure 
anyone  that  has  accomplished  the  pil- 
grimage fall  Into  hell,"  said  Emma-6, 
"I  myself  will  exchange  with  him,  and 
suffer  in  his  stead,  as  a  teller  of  false 
tales.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  list  of  the 
Three-and-thirty  Places.  Carry  it  back 
to  the  world  of  the  living,  and  do  the 
needful  in  the  matter.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  I  sent  for  thee  hither." 
Tokudo  thanked  the  Begent  of  the  Under- 
world for  his  kindness,  but  remarked 
that  mortals  had  grown  sceptical  in 
these  latter  days,  and  would  ask  for  a 
sign  to  accredit  his  embassage.  There- 
upon Emma-0  gave  him  his  own  jewelled 
seal,  and  the  abbot  was  led  back  by  the 
same  two  attendants  as  before  to  the  sin- 
ful world. 

Now  what  had  happened  there  was, 
that  though  he  had  lain  as  dead  for  three 
d&jB  and  three  nights,  his  body  had  not 
grown  cold.  His  disciples  therefore  had 
refrained  from  burying  him,  thinking 
that  he  might  possibly  be  restored  to 
life.  When  he  did  awake  from  the  trance, 
there,  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  was  the 
seal  which  the  Eegent  of  the  Under-world 
had  given  him.  Then  ho  told  his  dis- 
ciples all  that  had  happened,  and  he  and 
they  started  off  on  a  round  of  the  Three- 
antl-thirty  Places,  as  the  first  pilgrims  to 
those  holy  shrines;  and  as  the  oldest 
temple  in  Japan  dedicated  to  the  Merciful 
Goddess  was  that  of  Nakayama-dera  in 
Settsn,  which  the  Prince  Shotoku  Taishi 
had  built,  they  visited  that  first.  There 
also  did  he  leave  the  jewelled  seal  in  a 
stone  casket. 

So  far  the  legend.  It  would  seem  that 
the  pilgrimage  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  TokudS,  and  was  only 
brought  into  permanent  prominence 
more  than  two  centuries  later  by  the 
Emperor  Ewazan,  in  obedience  to  a 
vision.  This  monarch,  while  himself  still 
but  a  ^nere  stripling,  lost  his  tenderly 
loved  consort,  and  having  abdicated  in 
A.D.  986,  became  a  monk,  and  made  the 
pilgrimage  round  the  Three-and-thirty 
Holy  Places  in  the  order  which  has  ever 
since  remained  unaltered.  In  imitation 
of  the  original  Thirty-three  Holy  Places, 
thirty-three  other  places  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Eastern  Japan,  and  also  in  the 
district  of  Chichibu. 

Each  of  the  Thirty-three  Places  has  its 

pious  legend,  and  also  a  special  hymn  (go 

eika)  which  the  pilgrims  chant  several 

hundred  times.     Though   consisting  of 

but  thirty-one  syllables,  as  is  the  general 

rule  in  Japanese  poetical  compositions, 

jnoet  ot  these  hymns  require  consider- 

abJe  expaamon  to  render  them  intelligi- 

ifJe  in  English,  owing  to  the  plays  upon 

words  and  the  obscure  conciseneas  affect- 


ed by  the  composers.  The  go  eika  for 
Hase  runs  as  follows : — 

Iku  tabi  mo 

Mairu  kokoro  wa 
Hatsuse-dera 

Yama  mo  chikai  mo 
Fttkaki  tani-gatoa 

which  is  interpreted  to  mean.  "  However 
oft  I  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Hase's 
temple,  my  heart  is  as  greatly  touched  as 
if  each  visit  were  the  first;  for  Kwan- 
non's  mercy  is  higher  than  the  moan- 
tains,  and  deeper  than  the  torrent-riven 
valley.") 

Founded  early  in  the  8tli  century 
and  last  rebuilt  in  A.D.  1650,  Hase- 
dera  (locally  called  Kuoannon-do)  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  temples  in 
Japan.  It  is  situated  high  up  on 
the  flank  of  a  hill  above  the  vill., 
and  stands  half  upon  the  rock,  half 
upon  a  lofty  platform  built  out 
from  the  rock,  like  Kiyomizu-dera 
at  Kydto.  The  main  gate,  restored 
in  1894,  is  at  the  top  of  a  prelimi- 
nary flight  of  steps,  whence  three 
other  flights  in  zigzags,  roofed  over 
with  keyaki  wood  so  as  to  form 
a  gallery,  lead  to  the  top  of  all. 
On  either  side  of  this  gsJlery  are 
beds  of  peonies,  beautiful  to  be- 
hold about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom.  The 
innumerable  slips  of  paper  plaster- 
ing the  small  shrine  to  the  r.,  at 
the  top  of  the  gallery,  are  pilgrims* 
ciirds. 

The  front  part  of  the  main 
building  consists  of  an  ex-voto  haH 
60  ft.  long,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
platform  built  out  on  piles  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley.  A  stone-paved  corridor 
lined  with  lanterns  runs  between 
this  interesting  ex-voto  hall  and  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  is  enshrined 
the  enormous  and  far-famed  gilt 
image  of  Kwannon,  whose  form 
may  be  obscurely  descried  by  the 
dim  light  of  lanterns.  On  payment 
of  a  trifling  fee,  permission  can  be 
obtained  to  enter  this  sanctum  and 
stand  at  her  very  feet.  The  en- 
trance is  at  the  back,  where,  on 
either  sida  ot  the  door,  will  be 
\  remaxked  Wo  "^VXl'^k  ^\ka^  xva^^ 
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as  charms  whereby  to  foretell  the 
future.  The  inquisitive  pilgrim 
ties  a  wisp  of  paper  to  the  wheel, 
which  he  then  turns  rapidly.  If 
the  paper  wisp  is  at  the  bottom 
when  the  wheel  stops,  any  desire 
he  may  have  formed  will  come 
true.  The  bamboo  tallies  also  to 
be  noticed  here,  are  used  by  pil- 
grims who  make  "a  thousand 
rounds"  of  the  building.  Just 
inside  the  door  is  a  life-size  image 
of  Kwannon,  standing  in  front  of  a 
large  fresco  of  Shaka  and  the  Five- 
and-twenty  Bosatsu  of  Paradise. 
On  its  1.  hangs  a  gigantic  man- 
dara,  18  ft.  broad  by  30  ft.  high, 
representing  that  half  of  the  uni- 
verse called  by  the  Buddhists  Taizo- 
kai.  Both  these  paintings  are 
attributed  to  Kobo  Daishi,  as  is 
also  a  large  kakemono  of  the  god 
Dainichi  Nyorai  hanging  opposite 
to  the  mandara.  Thus  we  pass 
round  to  the  great  image  in  front, 
which  is  made  of  camphor-wood 
gilt,  and  towers  to  a  height  of  26J 
ft.  On  the  1.  side  of  the  sanctum, 
before  emerging,  is  seen  another 
mandara  representing  the  half  of 
the  universe  called  Kongo-kai.  The 
two  mandara  together  contain 
figures  of  three  hundred  Buddhas. 
The  Oku-no-in  of  this  temple,  in- 
stead of  being  higher  up  the  same 
hill  according  to  custom,  stands  on 
a  separate  hill  4  cho  distant.  It 
scarcely  deserves  a  visit. 

On  leaving  the  Kwannon-do  to 
return  to  the  vill.,  one  may  visit 
a  building  known  as  the  8en-jd-jiki, 
because  containing  a  thousand 
mats,  which  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  abbot.  One  room 
alone  has  150  mats,  and  all  are 
handsome  with/itswrwa  by  an  artist 
of  the  Kano  school. 

[From  Hase  a  road  leads  to  the 
shrines  of  Ise;  see  p.  299.  It 
is  frequented  by  pilgrims,  who 
combine  the  Yamato-m^gurij  or 
Tour  of  the  Holy  Places  of 
Yamato,  with  a  visit  to  the 
temjale  of  the  Swi-QoMesB^.} 
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The  4  miles  back  from  Hase  to 
Sakurai  are  speedily  traversed  in 
jinrikisha,  the  road  being  a  slight 
descent  the  whole  way.  From 
Sakurai  likewise  on  to  Tonomine 
there  is  a  jinrikisha  road;  but  as 
it  soon  becomes  steep  and  is  rough 
in  parts,  good  walkers  may  prefer 
to  go  on  foot.  The  whole  way  is 
picturesque.  At  Shimomura,  about 
\  hr.  out  of  Sakurai,  a  fine  granite 
torii  marks  the  outer  limit  of 
the  sacred  mountain,  the  actual 
Tonomine  being  the  trifurcated 
summit  seen  ahead  to  the  r.  Many 
hamlets  are  passed  through.  At 
that  of  Kurahashi,  but  a  little  off 
the  road,  is  the  Tumulus  of  Sujin 
Tenno^  an  emperor  of  the  legendary 
era  (said  to  have  died  B.C.  30,  at 
the  age  of  120). 

During  Rome  fifteen  years,  the  Japanese 
archaeologists  hesitated  between  the  con- 
flicting  claims  of  several  neighbouring 
spots.  On  the  present  site  stood  the  little 
Shintd  temple  of  the  hamlet, — a  fact 
which  finally  fixed  their  choice.  Tlie 
place  was  laid  out  after  the  orthodox 
pattern  in  1891,  the  temple  having  been 
removed  to  the  hill  opposite.  The  pre- 
sent writers,  who  passed  there  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  cannot  say  that 
anything  much  resembling  an  artificial 
mound,  or  indeed  a  mound  of  any  sort, 
was  discernible. 

At  the  upper  end  of  a  village 
called  Yaiiiai-chot  a  covered  bridge 
leads  into  the  grounds  of  the  justly 
famed  temple  of 

Tdnomine,  the  way  being  along 
an  avenue  of  monumental  cryp- 
tomerias.  The  magnificence  of  the 
timber,  the  purling  of  the  brook 
below,  the  rich  green  all  around 
and  the  deep  shade  combine  to 
form  a  scene  at  once  impressive 
and  delightful.  JinriMshas  may 
go  no  further  than  the  Ichi  no  Mon, 
or  First  Gate. 

This  name  does  not  indicate  that  there 
are  many  successive  gates  to  be  passed 
through.  There  is  but  one  on  the  Yainai- 
chd  side.  The  Ni  no  Mon,  or  Second 
Gate,  ii  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 


m 
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are  all  that  remain  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  priests'  dwellings  and  minor 
temple  buildings  pulled  down 
during  the  present  reign. 

The  temple  of  Tonomine,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  Ryobu  Shinto 
architecture,  was  raised  in  honour  of  a 
celebrated  nobleman  and  statesman  of 
the  7th  century,  named  Eamatari,  who 
had  two  sons,  Fuhito  and  Joe.  The  latter 
it  was  who  built  the  temple,  bringing 
back  with  him  from  China,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  study,  all  the  materials 
for  the  thirteen-storied  pagoda,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  storey  which  proved 
to  be  more  than  his  junk  could  hold.  In 
those  days,  however,  such  mishaps  were 
easily  remedied,  and  the  thirteenth  storey 
flew  after  him  across  the  sea  on  a  cloud, 
and  so  completed  the  edifice.  According 
to  tradition.  Eamatari  and  his  friends 
retired  to  this  mountain  to  plan  the  as- 
sassination of  Soga-uo-Ii'uka,  a  nobleman 
who  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Empress  Kogyoku,  and  formed  the  bold 
design  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne. 
Hence  the  name  of  Damu  no  Mine,  or 
"  conference  peak,"  the  word  Damu  being 
afterwards  corrupted  to  To. 

On  arriving  at  the  great  red  torii, 
we  turn  to  the  r.  and  ascend  several 
steep  flights  of  steps,  to  the  r.  of 
which  is  a  fine  grove  of  maples, 
whoso  tints  (about  the  10th  Novem- 
ber) are  far-famed.  Again  turning 
to  the  r.  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  we 
find  ourselves  at  the  Jlonsha,  or 
main  shrine,  connected  with  an 
oratory  in  the  somewhat  unusual 
form  of  a  gallery,  which  wears  the 
aspect  of  an  exhibition,  as  the  god's 
sacred  car,  and  other  temple  "  pro- 
perties," drums,  arrows,  and  old 
swords  of  which  the  temple  posses- 
ses four  thousand,  are  there  laid 
out  in  rows.  All  the  temple  build- 
ings are  red  and  white,  the  main 
shrine  being  furthermore  decorated 
with  gold  and  green  arabesques 
and  geometrical  designs,  besides 
beautiful  carvings  of  birds  and 
elaborate  metal  fastenings. 

llound  it  is  a  pahng  {tama-gaki), 
with  storks  and  tortoises  inside 
groups  of  flowers.  Green  blinds 
hide  the  doorways,  to  each  of  which 
three  polished  mirrors  are  attached. 
Tbe  side  Bbrines  are  dedicated  to 
JKamatnn'a  two  Bona,    Dragons  in 


sepia  on  a  gold  ground  adorn  the 
lower  cross-beams  of  the  portico, 
and  a  beautifully  executed  pair  of 
bronze  Lxnterns  bearing  date  1755 
stand  in  front  of  the  shrine.  The 
transverse  panel  in  the  verandah 
on  its  E.  side  has  a  white  phoenix, 
while  on  the  corresponding  panel 
on  the  W.  side  is  a  peacock.  The 
roof  consists  of  thick  shingling. 
As  at  Easuga  in  Nara,  a  troupe  of 
young  girls  and  musicians  is  in 
readiness  here  to  i)erform  the 
kagura  dance  for  a  small  fee.  The 
other  principal  object  of  interest  is 
the  small  thirteen-storied,  or  more 
correctly  speaking  thirteen-roofed, 
pagoda.  The  grounds  contain 
numerous  other  buildings,  many  of 
which  are  now  left  empty,  as  the 
Shintd  cult  has  no  use  for  them. 
One,  seen  on  the  way  down  and 
showing  traces  of  elaborate  decora- 
tion, is  the  burial-place  of  Kama- 
tari's  wife.  The  16th  April  and 
17th  November  are  the  two  gre^it 
festival  days  at  Tonomine. 

Here,  as  from  so  many  other 
places,  women  were  formerly  ex- 
cluded. They  were  only  allowed 
to  worship  from  afar,  at  a  temple 
called  Nyonin-do,  which  the  priest 
will  point  out  on  the  hill  opposite. 

Close  to  the  exit  from  the  temple 
enclosure  are  two  excellent  innsy 
called  K6y5-kwan  and  Hananaka- 
ya.  A  short  but  steep  ascent  leads 
up  hence  to  the  Ni  no  Mon,  or 
Second  Grate,  where  the  temple 
grounds  are  quitted.  From  here  it 
is  a  good  i  hi.  walk  to  Shi-ken-jaya, 
a  hamlet  which  belies  the  import  of 
its  name  (lit. "  four  tea-houses  "),  by 
having  no  tea-houses  at  all.  It 
affords,  however,  a  fine  view  of  the 
plain  that  stretches  towards  Nara. 
Beginning  at  the  r.,  the  mountains 
seen  are  : — Tempo-zan,  Futago- 
yama,  Katsuragi-yama,  Kong5-san ; 
next,  but  in  the  much  further 
distance,  Koya-san,  and  to  its  1., 
that  is  to  the  south,  the  sea  of  moun- 
tains covering  southern  Yamato. 
Close  at  hand  is  a  tumulus  called 
Uba-ga-morl,  TosixVL!^  by  a  clump  of 
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trees  and  the  nsiml  railing.  Half 
the  horizon — the  N.  and  E.  side — 
is  shut  out  by  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  foreground. 

From  Shi-kon-jaya  to  the  top  of 
the  liyumi-tdfje  is  a  distance  of 
under  1  rl.  The  way  lies  mostly 
through  a  delightful  wood  of  cryp- 
tomerias  and  chamajcyparis-trees ; 
but  some  of  the  hillsides  are  laid 
bare  from  time  to  time. 

The  Japanese  plan  is  not  to  thin  out 
timber  gradually,  as  we  do,  but  to  shave 
whole  hillsides  bare  and  then  let  them 
alone  for  many  years,  while  others  are 
similarly  treated  in  rotation.  This 
method  saves  trouble,  as  all  the  timber  is 
simply  rolled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  without  encountering  any  obstacle, 
— if  possible,  to  a  stream  where  it  is 
lloated  off,  either  in  separate  trunks 
or,  where  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
permits,  in  the  form  of  rafts. 

The  view  from  the  Rytizai-toge, 
though  pretty,  is  less  extensive 
than  that  from  Shi-ken-jaya.  The 
way  onward  is  downhill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  YumViarir 
toge.  Several  hamlets  are  passed 
through  before  entering 

Kami-iclii  {Inn,  Tatami-ya),  a 
fair-sized  town  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Yoshino-gawa.  The  prospect 
up  the  river  is  pretty,  and  those  for 
whom  the  classical  poetry  of  Japan 
has  interest  may  like  to  gaze  on 
Imoyamay  the  conspicuous  wooded 
hill  about  J  m.  distant.  The  name 
means  "Mount  Lady-love,"  and 
has  been  the  theme  of  many  odes. 

"We  now  cross  the  singularly 
limpid  river  to  the  town  on  the 
other  side,  called  ligai,  the  jmssage 
being  effected  by  bridge  in  winter, 
by  ferry  in  summer. 

A  similar  arrangement  obtains  at  other 
places  along  the  course  of  this  river, 
the  reason  being  that  the  summer  floods 
often  pour  down  with  such  resistless 
force  as  to  sweep  all  before  them.  Of 
course  the  bridges  erected  for  nso  during 
the  dry  season  are  not  costly,  and  the 
planks  are  stowed  away  to  do  service 
again  the  following  year. 

The  temple  buildings  at  ligai, 
standing  on  a  slight  elevation  and 
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having  a  parapet  in  front,  belong 
to  the  Monto  sect  of  Buddhists. 
Proceeding  a  short  way  down  the 
stream  and  then  turning  south,  we 
enter  the  lower  hills.  Cherry-trees 
line  the  path,  and  cover  the  hillside 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  to 
the  entrance  of  the  small  town  of 

IToshino,  which  is  built  along 
the  top  of  a  narrow  spur,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  inns 
(*Tatsumi-ya  and  *H5-un-kwaii 
best)  and  of  shops  for  the  sale 
of  articles  attractive  to  pilgrims. 
During  the  week  or  ten  days  in 
mid-April  when  the  cherry-trees  are 
in  blossom,  the  little  village  has  all 
the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  rooms 
should  be  engaged  beforehand.  (It 
is  also  possible  to  go  to  Yoshino 
from  K5be  or  Kyoto  direct  in  one 
day  by  train  and  jinriMsha). 

These  trees  have  for  centuries  been 
famous  throughout  Japan.  There  is  no 
sight  in  the  land  comx)arable  to  them  for 
beauty,  when  covered  with  delicate  pink 
blossom.  They  are  grouped  in  tturee 
masses  of  a  thousand  trees  each,  called 
re8i)ectively  Shimjo-no-Sem-'bon,  Naka-no- 
Sem-bon,  and  Oku-nO'Sem-bon,  —  that  is, 
"Lower,'*  "Middle,"  and  "Furthest 
Thousand,"  which  come  into  bloom  sac- 
cessively. 

Half-way  up  the  town  stands 
a  huge  bronze  Uyriiy  built  of  broad 
rings  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  indi- 
cating the  approach  to  the  large 
temple  of  Zo-o-do. 

Founded  by  GySgi  Bosalsu  early  in  the 
8th  century,. as  an  offshoot  of  the  temple 
raised  on  Omine  by  his  master  £n-no- 
Shdkaku,  this  temple  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes.  The  present  build- 
ings date,  for  the  most  part,  from  1591. 

A  large  red  two-storied  gate  and 
two  flights  of  steps  lead  up  into 
the  court  fronting  the  great  temple 
hall.  The  pillars  supporting  this 
lofty  building  are  huge  trunks, 
lopped  of  their  branches  and  rough- 
ly trimmed,  llieir  gradually  taper- 
ing form  recalls  the  way  in  which 
the  stone  columns  of  Doric  temples 
derived  their  sh&i^^  iKsosLSisx^  -<g«sficvr 
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azalea,  at  least  30  inches  in  diame- 
ter, brought  from  Mount  Omine, 
where  those  shrubs  frequently  attain 
to  an  enormous  size;  the  rest  are 
oryptomerias.  Ex-voto  pictures  of 
proportionate  dimensions  and  great 
age  adorn  the  walls  of  the  portico. 
The  huge  image  of  Z5-6  Gongen 
carved  by  Gyogi  Bosatsu  and  stand- 
ing behind  the  altar,  is  26  ft.  high 
and  of  terrific  aspect,  and  is  flanked 
by  statues  scarcely  less  colossal  (22 
ft.)  of  Kwannon  and  Miroku.  All 
three  lift  their  r.  foot  to  trample 
on  the  clouds,  and  the  1.  to  trample 
on  the  four  great  oceans.  Their 
stern  expression  shows  minds  bent 
on  repressing  the  demons  of  which 
the  universe  is  full. 

A  httle  further  on  is  Yoshimlzu 
Jlnja,  a  small  temple  in  which 
Yoshitsune  (p.  87)  and  Benkei 
(p.  71)  are  said  to  have  spent  three 
years,  and  which  later,  in  the  11th 
century,  served  as  the  abode  of 
the  fugitive  monarch  Go-Daigo 
(p.  72).  Every  tree,  every  stone 
in  the  enclosure  has  a  name  recall- 
ing some  act  of  one  or  other  of 
these  three  personages, — the  tree  to 
which  YosMtsune  made  fast  his 
horse,  the  rock  into  which  Benkei 
drove  two  iron  nails  to  prove  his 
strength  after  seven  days  of  absti- 
nence, etc.  The  room  which  Go- 
Daigo  used  to  occupy  is  still  shown, 
as  are  various  works  of  art. — On 
the  hill  opposite,  TJ  cho  distant, 
stands  the  temple  of  Nyoirin-ji, 
where  Go-Daigo  lies  buried,  and 
where  also  many  rehcs  of  him  may 
be  inspected,  together  with  other 
treasures. 

There  are  several  other  temples, 
but  they  offer  little  interest.  Yo- 
shino  is  noted  for  its  kuzu,  a  kind 
of  starch,  which  is  sold  both  in  the 
pure  state  and  also  as  a  sweetmeat 
in  the  shape  of  cherry-blossoms,  a 
real  blossom  of  last  season's  bloom- 
ing being  enclosed  in  each  dain- 
tily done  up  box.  The  starch,  when 
properly  made,  is  very  palatable, 
And  almost  indiatinguiahAhle  from 
Ameiioan  com-Btaioh, 


On  leaving  Yoshino  for  K5ya-san, 

[An  alternative  for  pedestrians  is 
to  go  from  Yoshino  to  Dorogavca 
{InUy  Ki-no-kuni-ya),  one  short 
day,  whence  a  day  and  a  half 
by  the  pilgrim  Youte  leading 
along  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Ten-no-kawa^  with  its  limpid 
stream,  its  picturesque  rocks, 
and  its  pinnacled  and  grandly 
timbered  hills, — 12  ri.  Fair  ac- 
commodation at  Hirosej  Saka- 
moto (at  the  foot  of  the  Tengu- 
mi-toge),  and  other  villages.] 

a  walk  of  1  hr.  offering  a  succes- 
sion of  delightful  views,  leads  down 
to  the  Yoshino-gawa,  which  is 
crossed  at  a  point  shortly  below 
Eami-ichi,  from  a  village  called 
Saso  on  the  1.  bank  to  one  named 
Muda  or  Mutsuda  {Imi,  Hara-ya) 
on  the  r.  The  extremely  sharp 
peak  seen  to  the  r.  on  the  way  down 
is  the  Takami-toget  on  the  borders 
of  the  province  of  Ise.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  rafts  de- 
scending the  river.  Though  very 
long,  they  ghde  easily  among  the 
shoals,  under  the  management  of 
skilful  steersmen,  because  built  in 
sections  having  a  partly  independ- 
ent motion,  like  the  cars  of  a 
railway  train.  JinriMshas  can  be 
taken  from  Muda  to 

Toshino-g^clii  station  {Inn, 
Seikwa-ro).    At 

Gojo  (/nn,  Fujii-kwan),  a  fair- 
sized  town,  the  line  enters  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kiigawa.  This  district 
abounds  in  orange-groves. 

Koya-guchi  [InnSf  Shinonome- 
kwan,  and  many  others)  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  side  valley  lead- 
ing up  to  Koya-san,  the  raison  d*itre 
of  the  station  being  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims  to  that  shrine. 
Bands  of  pilgrims  may  be  found 
taking  a  meal  there  at  any  time  of 
day  in  spring,  the  fare  provided 
being  vegetarian  when  they  are  on 
their  way  up  as  contrite  sinners, 
but  generously  supplemented  with 
fish  and  eggs — the  Japanese  sub- 
Btiiutea  tox  TdOdXr-^Wi  thiej  are 
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returning  downwards,  pardoned 
and  at  peace  with  all  tiie  gods. 
The  traveller  will  probably  be  told 
at  K5ya-guchi  that  the  distance  to 
Koya-san  is  only  3  ri ;  but  the  ri  in 
this  mountain  district  consists  of  50 
cho,  which  brings  the  distance  up 
to  4  ri  6  cho  of  standard  measure- 
ment, or  10|^  miles  English.  Of  this 
about  1  ri  can  be  done  in  jinriM- 
sha.  The  rest  must  be  walked  or 
done  in  kagOy  as  it  is  a  succession 
of  steep  ups  and  downs,  the  former 
predominating ;  but  the  eye  is  so 
charmed  at  every  turn  that  fatigue 
is  forgotten.  Several  villages  are 
passed  through,  of  which  the  best  is 
Kamiya  {InUy  Hana-ya).  During 
the  first  half  of  the  walk,  beautiful 
glimpses  are  obtained  of  the  Yoshi- 
no-gawa,  flowing  far  below  in  a  rock- 
strewn  ravine.  There  is  little  or  no 
shade  here,  and  the  palmettos  on 
the  hillsides  bear  witness  to  the 
exceptional  warmth  of  the  climate 
of  this  district.  For  the  second 
half,  the  way  leads  up  amidst 
magnificent  timber,  chiefly  co- 
nifers; most  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens are  chamsecyparis.  Strangely 
enough,  but  few  examples  are  seen 
of  the  species  to  which  Koya-san 
has  given  its  name, — the  Eoya-mahi 
{Sdadopytis  xjerticUlata).  This  su- 
perb forest,  which  now  belongs  no 
longer  to  the  priests  but  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  rings  with  the 
rhythmic  chant  of  the  coolies  who 
laboriously  bear  down  the  timber 
from  mountain  recesses  situated 
above  the  monastery.  It  is  thus 
conveyed  to  Wakayama,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  thence 
shipped  in  junks  to  Tokyo.  A 
bridge  Uttle  worthy  of  its  high- 
sounding  name,  Ookuraku-hashif 
that  is,  the  Bridge  of  Paradise, 
marks  the  beginning  of 

Koya-san  proper  (1,040  ft.),  and 
of  the  last  and  steepest  portion  of 
the  climb.  The  forest  grows  thicker 
and  thicker,  till  at  last  we  reach  a 
plain  black  gate  forming  the  back 
entrance  {Fudd-<saka-guchi)  to  the 
temple  grounds.    The  exceptionally 


fine  bronze  image  of  Jiz5  just 
outside  dates  from  the  year  1745, 
— the  gift  of  a  female  devotee. 
The  smaller  but  handsome  bronze 
Kwannon  inside  the  gate  to  the  1. 
dates  from  1852.  From  here  it  is 
but  a  few  yards  to  the  Sankei-nin 
Torishirdbe-sho,  or  Office  for  the  Ex- 
amination of  Pilgrims,  where  the 
traveller  will  be  asked  whence  he 
comes  and  at  which  temple  he 
desires  to  lodge,  and  will  then  be 
furnished  gratis  with  a  guide  to 
conduct  him  thither ;  or,  if  he  have 
no  preference  and  no  letter  of  intro- 
duction, some  lodging  will  be  as- 
signed to  him.  This  question  of  the 
lodging  is  important,  as  K5ya-san 
has  no  inns.  The  temples  do  duty 
for  them, — or  rather  the  priests' 
residences  included  in  the  Japanese 
term  for  a  Buddhist  temple  {tera). 
Many  are  apt  to  be  too  full  of 
pilgrims  of  the  lower  class  to  afford 
pleasant  quarters.  The  most  aris- 
tocratic are  Shojo  Shin-in,  pos- 
sessing fine  suites  of  rooms,  Henjd 
K6-in,  Eongd  Sammai-in,  and  JoM- 
in.  The  people  at  Koya-guchi  will 
probably  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
traveller  to  patronise  some  in- 
ferior house,  with  which  they  are  in 
league.  Of  course  the  priestly  hosts 
provide  no  fore^n  food,  neither  is 
fish  or  flesh  of  any  sort  tolerated  in 
the  village,  though  liquor  is  permit- 
ted. The  visitor,  therefore,  who 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  vege- 
tarianism for  a  single  day  had 
better  see  the  sights,  and  go  on 
to  one  of  the  viUiages  below.  In 
any  case  he  should  remember  that 
his  hosts  are  monks,  not  innkeepers, 
and  must  refrain  from  ordering 
them  about.  There  is  no  fixed 
charge  for  board  and  lodging ;  but 
it  behoves  the  visitor  to  give 
at  least  as  much  as  he  would 
pay  in  a  first-class  inn.  The 
service  of  the  rooms  is  all  done  by 
acolytes,  no  woman  being  admitted 
to  any  such  employment,  ra-dafc-i.^ 
it  is  only  ftmc^  ^<e>  'Ssm^  ^Ks:s<^)KicsKrsv 
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irilgrims  nre  ivitkcned  lirfore  iliiH'n. 
iinil  tlio  tniveller  may,  if  he  likee, 
nssist  «t  miitinH,  which  Borvice  is 
performed  in.  u  hall  lined  v-Uh 
thouB/inflB  of  tnneml  tnblets,  pmy- 
ers  being  o&eied  up  for  the  souls  of 
those  whose  nnmes  nte  insoriheil 
tliereon. 
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Kmpcror  Saga  ms^e  h  (iiaDl  of  laJid  for 
thsparpoiie.  As  EObfl  DtlBlll  wsson  DIr 
way  up  tha  niounlain,  be  met  Ksclba 
MySjin,  the  Shinto  god  ol  the  locaUty, 
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Tbe  Bights  of  Eoya-ann  hike  luilf 
I  da:r_  to  iaspect.  The  first  and 
ios(  impregaive   is   nn   eooimona 


Cemetery,  thiongb  which  leads  nn 
aTeniie  o£  nryptomeriaB  18  did  long ; 
or  mther.  the  cemetery  is  a  kind  of 
itregnlnr  ayeniie  Inid  along  a  mng- 
niticont  oryptomBiin  forest.  Not 
that  moat  tk  the  bodies  are  nctimlly 
interred  here.  In  many  cases  the 
so-called  tomb  is  merely  a  monu- 
ment mised  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  believer,  who,  thioi]gh  this 
nominal  burial  by  the  siile  of  K6b6 
£)aislii.  obtains  the  Bpiritnal  privi- 
lege ot  re-birth  into  the  Toaotsn 
Heaven,  or  into  Jodo,  "the  Pnre 
Ifiiiid  of  Perfect  Bliss."  In  other 
cases,  after  the  corpse  has  been 
cremated,  the  Adam's-apple  and 
some  of  the  teeth  are  sent  to  Kojn- 
san,  these  remains  beingconsigned 
to  a  conunon  pit  called  Abtsu^o,  or 
the  Hall  of  Bones,  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  cannot  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  separate  tomb.  At  all 
events,  tbeir  fimeral  tablets  are  sent 
(o  the  monastery  to  be  prayed  orer 
daily.      As   one   walks    along    the 

all  (he  names  by  heart,  points  out 
the  most  important  gmves.  After 
crOBsing  the  Ichi  no  Hashi,  or  First 
Bridge  over  the  tiny  Od<^awa,  the 
monnments  of  the  Daimyos  of  Sen- 
dai,  Uwajima,  Kaga,  and  Satsoma 
iLFC  among  those  first  passed.  Such 
noblemen's  monmnentB  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  com- 
moners by  their  pecnliar  pagoda 
Hhn[ie  (Jap.  sotoba  or  gorin,  see  p.  12). 
A  little  ofF  the  coad  to  the  r.  are  tbe 
graves  of  the  celebrated  heroes  Aten- 
mori  and  Kiuni^ai  NaOEBse.  and 
then  those  of  the  Daimyos  of  Hizen, 
Matsumae,  and  Choshu ;  then — bnt 
we  can  only  pick  out  a  few  names 
from  among  (ionaands — the  early 
warrior  Toda-co-Manja  (this  is  the 
oldest  monument  in.  the  cemelerj), 
the  16th  century  chieftain  Takeda 
Shingen,  the  Hachisnka  family,  li- 
Kamon-no-Kami,  the  Daimyos  of 
Tosa,  the  traitor  Alwchi  Mitsuhide 
whoso  monument  has  been  riven 
from  top  to  bottom  by  a  thunderbolt 
OB  a  warning  to  faithless  servant^ 
uaCl  BO  oa  (id  VrvfiiTMbim.   ^a'CoaouM 
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of  great  families,  many  subsidiary 
monuments  surround  the  chief  one 
in  the  little  enclosure,  and  before 
this  often  stands  a  toriiy  the  stone 
for  which,  as  for  all  the  monuments^ 
is  brought  from  a  place  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bizen  called  Mtkage^  a  word 
that  has  come  to  be  the  Japanese 
name  for  "granite."  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Ichikawa  Danjurd  fami- 
ly of  actors,  just  before  reaching  the 
Naka  no  Hashi,  or  Middle  Bridge,  is 
distinguished  by  a  thin  pillar.  That 
with  a  praying-wheel  in  front  is  de- 
dicated to  Jiz5,  and  is  called  the 
Ase-kaki  Jizo,  because  believed  to  be 
covered  every  morning  with  the  per- 
spiration which  that  god's  sufferings 
in  hell  for  the  relief  of  the  human 
race  bring  out  on  his  body.  Tlie 
Daimyos  of  Geishu  have  the  second 
largest  monument  in  the  cemetery, 
those  of  Imagawa  the  largest  of  all, 
28  ft.  high.  Next  we  come  to  that  of 
the  Imperial  Princess  Sei-kwan-in- 
no-Miya,  (top  of  p.  119),  to  those  of  ^e 
celebrated  poet  Basho,  of  the  saint 
Enk5  Daishi,  of  Asano  Takumi-no- 
Kami  (the  unhappy  lord  of  the  Forty- 
seven  Rdnins),  etc.,  etc.  We  next 
arrive  at  a  shrine  containing  one 
thousand  gilt  images  of  Amida,  with 
another  beside  it  having  a  statue 
of  Kobo  Daishi  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  carved  by  himself;  and  after 
that  another  temple,  with  pictures 
{mandara)  by  the  same  saint,  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  Buddhist  universe. 
The  next  feature  in  the  walk  is 
afforded  by  some  bronze  images  of 
Jiz5,  Fud5,  and  Dainichi,  placed  be- 
hind a  trough  of  water.  Believers 
sprinkle  this  water  over  the  images, 
in  order  to  benefit  the  souls  of  their 
own  ancestors.  Immediately  be- 
yond is  a  small  bridge  called 
Mumyb  no  JIashi,  or  the  Nameless 
Bridge,  a  corruption  of  Mi-myo  no 
Hashi,  or  Bri^e  of  the  August 
Mausoleum.  It  is  believed  that  no 
one  can  cross  this  bridge  who,  for 
moral  reasons,  is  unacceptable  to 
Kobo  Daishi. 

According  to  tradition,  Hideyoshi  mado 
A  pjlgrimflge  hitter  after  he  bad  risen 


\ 


to  the  highest  position  in  the  empire, 
and,  accomxmnicd  by  the  chief  priest 
alone,  came  at  night  as  far  as  the  bridge, 
crossed  it,  and  turned  back  again  without 
going  as  far  as  the  tomb,  thus  satisfying 
himself  that  the  slaughter  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make  of  his  enemies  in 
order  to  seize  the  supreme  power  and 
restore  peace  to  the  nation,  was  approved 
by  K5bd  Daishi.  and  that  he  might  now 
pay  his  formal  visit  on  the  morrow  in 
full  state,  accompanied  by  all  the 
princes,  without  fear  of  being  put  to 
shame  before  them. 

A  separate  enclosure  to  the  1. 
contains  the  unpretentious  monu- 
ments of  several  Mikados.  We 
next  reach  the  MandorOj  or  Hall  of 
Ten  Thousand  Lamps,  but  first  look 
in  at  the  octagonal  Kotsu-ddy  or  Hall 
of  Bones  already  mentioned,  and 
peer  through  the  gate  of  the  Go 
Byby  or  Tomb  of  Kobo  Daishi, 
which  is  never  opened  save  on  the 
21st  day  of  the  3rd  moon,  old  style, 
when  new  vestments  are  provided 
for  the  dead  saint.  We  also  per- 
ceive two  small  Shinto  shrines  just 
showing  through  the  thick  trees. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps  1.  leading  to 
the  Mandord  is  a  small  bronze 
figure  of  Kdbo  Daishi,  remarkable 
for  the  expression  of  profound  yet 
sentient  contemplation.  The  Man- 
doro  is  a  wooden  building  100  ft. 
long,  and  somewhat  less  than  half 
that  in  depth,  with  closed  grated 
shutters.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  in- 
terior, countless  brass  lamps  may 
be  seen  ranged  in  rows.  Of  these 
only  about  one  hundred  aje  kept 
lighted,  the  present  reduced  state 
of  the  monastery's  exchequer  not 
permitting  expenditure  on  a  more 
lavish  scale. 

No  offering  can  be  more  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  Buddhistic  piety  than  burn- 
ing lamps,  which  typify  the  refulgent 
wisdom  of  the  gods  Dainichi  and  Amida. 
A  story  is  told  which  recalls  the  Bible 
story  of  the  widow's  mite: — On  some 
great  occasion  a  rich  man  presented  ten 
thousand  lamps,  while  a  poor  woman, 
who  had  nothing,  cut  off  her  long  tresses 
to  make  up  money  etXAxs^  V»  ^'«.«»kcN»  "*- 
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a  wfili  ti 


cordlofUy  th.  _., , 

called  ths  JH^jn  no  HIS,  or  Poor  Womis'i 
aiDglB  Lsmp. 

So  fur  the  Cemetery.  The  travel- 
ler now  retuiDB  the  way  he  came, 
and  after  picking  up  hia  luggage 
at  the  temple  where  he  spent  the 
night,  will  Bee  the  rest  of  the  sights 
on  his  way  to  the  gate  leading  in 
the  direotion  of  Waluiyama. 

LenTing  onr  lodging,  we  wend 
through  the  Tillage,  accompanied 
as  before  by  our  priestly  guide. 
First  we  Tisit  the  Kongo-bvji. 
or  abbot's  lesidcnce,  an  un- 
UBUally  handsome  specimen  of 
Japanese  domestic  architecture, 
adorned  with  gold  sliding-screens 
by  Kano  Tan-ju,  SesshQ,  Tsnzon, 
aad  other  clsBsical  artists.  Au  old- 
fashioned  anangemeut  to  be  seen 
here,  ns  in  ot£er  residences  of 
the  monks,  is  what  is  called  the. 
iron  no  ma,  or  "hearth  room," 
which  is  an  apartment  having  a 
la^e  square  clulnney  like  a  pillar, 
and  a  small  allai  on  one  side.  The 
monks  sit  nnind  this  heuled  pillai 
in  winter  to  lecite  the  sutias. 
The  room  where  Hidetsugu  com- 
mitted harokiri  af  tei  he  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  his  father,  has 
been  restored  eiactly  in  fie  style 
of  bis  period  (end  of  leth  century). 

We  next  proceed  to  the  Bhichi^ 
Qaran  (see  p.  41),  or  temples 
proper,  BJid  passing  by  sCTeral 
which  are  uninteresting,  stop  to 
examine  the 

EoadQ,  or  Golden  Hall.  Burnt 
in  1813.  but  restored  in  1852,  this 
grand  edifice  fully  deserves  its 
name,  for  the  interior  is  ablaze  with 
gold  and  glorious  colouring.  Nor  is 
it  only  beautiful.  The  ktyaki  wood, 
of  which  the  huge  tieams  and  col- 
umns conaiat,  proclaims  its  solidity ; 
and  even  the  magniticent  carvings 
adorning  tbe  exterior  nre  of  the 
same  materia  some  of  the  slabs 
being  9  ft.  bmg  by  4  ft,  high,  'I'be 
pitta  ai  Uto  builduig  is  thiee  Bquaies, 


one  within  tie  other.  The  outer- 
most of  these  squares  is  the  nn- 
coloured  carved  ^ell  just  mention- 
ed ;  that  next  to  it  is  the  gym  or 
nave,  while  the  innermost  is  the 
imtjin  or  cham^l ;  and  Ibis  it  is  tbat 
the  artist  has  so  splendidly  decorat- 
Fii  with  gold,  with  paintings  of 
ai^els  and  Unddhist  deities,  and 
with  coloured  carvings  of  birds. 
Images  of  the  deities  Kongo  Satta. 
Fudo,  Fugen,  SoD-gd-O,  Qoznnze 
Myo-6,  and  Koknzo  Bosatso  stand 
on  a  raised  dais,  whose  sides  are 
filled  in  with  the  peony  and  lion  in 
gilt  open-work,  while  the  ceiling 
above  them  glowa  with  rich  paint- 
ings of  dragons  with  a  phteniz  in 
their  midst.  The  shrine  guarded 
by  these  images  contains  one  of  the 
god  Yakoshi  carved  by  Kobo  Dajshi 
himself.  The  mandara  hanging  to 
the  pillars  represent,  as  usual,  the 
two  halves  of  Uie  Buddhist  oniverBe. 
Another  interesting  scroll  is  in- 
scribed with  words  meanii^,  '  To 
the  souls  of  all  who  died  figbting  in 
the  Busso-Japanese  war,'  the  same 
homage  being  paid  to  foes  as  to 
friends.  On  leaving,  notice  the 
paintings  of  the  Sixteen  Salean, 
which  are  about  9  ft  sq.  and  exe- 
cuted in  an  extremely  florid  style. 
The  holy  men  are  represented  in 
four  groups. 

In  an  adjacent  building  some 
gigantic  gilt  images  of  the  Qo-chi 
Nyorai,  or  Five  Gods  of  Wisdom, 
formerly  in  the  Pagoda,  have  now 
their  temporary  abode.  The  iSilild, 
or  Western  Pagoda,  is  a  two-stcnied 
building  of  a  curioualy  complicated 
style  of  construction.  Amongothel 
minor  buildings,  may  lie  mention- 
ed two  small  Shinto  shrines  dedi- 
cated to  the  aboriginal  Japanese 
gods  who  ruled  the  mountain  oefore 
Kobo  Daishi's  advent, — brilliantly 
painted  with  red  ochie,  ond  form- 
ing a  strildog  contrast  to  the  ad- 
jacent grey  unpainted  Buddhist 
shrines  ;  also  the  Eyodo,  or  Revolv- 
ing Library,  elegantly  conatructed 
',  in  tlie  dm^ofatwo-atoriod  pagoda. 


Koya-san  Seminary.    Kokawa-dera, 
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bmted  portrait  of  K5bd  Daishi 
painted  by  his  disciple  Prince  Shin- 
nyo,  tlie  eyes  of  which  were  dotted 
in  by  the  saint  himself. 

Leaving  the  enclosure  that  holds 
all  these  buildings,  we  turn  r.,  and 
see  ahead  the  summit  of  Jin-ga- 
mine, 50  cho  distant  from  the  far 
end  of  the  great  Ceijaetery,  and 
afibrding — ^at  least  so  the  monks 
declare — a  view  over  portions  of  no 
less  than  thirty  provinces.  To  the 
1.  is  the  Theological  Seminary 
(Oakurin),  which  is  not  usually 
visited.  This  institution  includes 
a  small  university  (69  students  in 
1907)  and  a  middle  school  (158 
students).  Since  the  year  1895, 
"  general  Buddhism "  (whatever 
that  may  be)  has,  by  government 
order,  here  replaced  the  exclusive 
teaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Shingon  sect,  and  modern  sciences 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Some  of  the  class-rooms  are  fitted, 
up  in  European  fashion  with 
benches  and  blackboards,  while 
others  retain  the  old  Japanese  style, 
— mats,  a  sort  of  dais  for  the 
lecturer,  and  a  kakemono  of  Eob5 
Daishi  at  one  end  of  the  room. 
Each  bedroom  is  shared  by  two  or 
three  students.  Before  meals,  a 
long  Buddhist  grace  is  intoned. 

The  inspection  of  the  Seminary 
concluded,  we  retrace  our  steps  a 
little,  and  soon  reach  what  is  called 
the  front  gate  (omote-mon)  of  the 
monastery  grounds,  a  handsome 
structure  decorated  with  carvings 
by  Hidari  Jingord,  which  leads  in 
the  direction  of  Wakayama;  for 
this  was  anciently  the  chief  ap- 
proach to  the  sanctuary,  as  being 
that  by  which  K5bo  Daishi  himself 
came  up.  Various  details  of  his 
pilgrimage  are  commemorated  in 
monuments  still  preserved  on  that 
side  of  the  mountain. 

Eokawa  {Inn,  *£ana-ya).  Five 
cho  from  this  station  stands  Ko- 
kauordera, — No.  3  of  the  Thirty- 
three  Holy  Places, — an  ancient  and 
celebrated  Bbrine,  founded  in  A.l>. 
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770;  but  the  present  edifices  date 
only  from  the  17th  century.  The 
principal  gateway  contains  fine 
statues  of  the  Ni-6,  colossal  in  size 
and  excellently  preserved.  A  little 
further  on  is  a  building,  called 
Dbnan  San  no  0  Do,  curiously 
decorated  with  open-work  wood- 
carvings  nailed  on  to  the  panels  and 
representing  incidents  in  the  history 
of  an  image  of  Kwannon  shaped  like 
a  young  boy,  which  is  declared  by 
tradition  to  have  emerge^  mira- 
culously from  the  pond  close  by. 
Several  handsome  bronzes  and  a 
stone  with  the  impression  of  Bud- 
dha's feet  next  attract  our  attention. 
Passing  through  the  second  gate- 
way with  its  images  of  the  Shi- 
Tenno,  we  enter  a  picturesque 
garden  containing  some  magnifi- 
cent old  camphor-trees;  one,  in 
particular,  would  take  seven  men  to 
encircle  it  with  out-stretched  arms. 
The  cherry-blossoms,  too,  are  very 
fine.  The  Hondo  is  a  plain  build- 
ing about  102  ft.  square,  whose 
outer  gallery  is  all  hung  with 
modem  inscribed  tablets.  The 
images  of  the  Eight-and-twenty 
Followers  of  Kwannon,  r.  and  1. 
of  the  main  altar,  whose  shrine 
is  never  opened,  are  excellent 
ancient  works  of  art.  On  a  terrace 
at  the  back  stand  two  brightly 
decorated  shrines  dedicated  to  the 
Shinto  gods  of  Nyu  and  Nyaku-ichi, 
the  aboriginal  guardian  deities  of 
the  place.  The  temple  is  rich  in 
miscellaneous  treasures  and  manu- 
scripts, to  be  allowed  to  inspect 
which,  however,  requires  a  special 
introduction.  An  unusually  large 
O^ydgi-yaki  jfix  (see  p.  73)  is  the  only 
curiosity  shown  to  all-comers. 

The  traveller,  who  now  emerges 
from  the  mountains  into  the  civili- 
sation of  the  plain,  will  be  struck 
with  the  variety  of  quaint  and 
beautiful  tiles  at  the  comers  of  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  Some  are  shap- 
ed like  demons'  heads  some  Hke 
shells,  som.e  lika  ^crR«s%,  ^^*  ''\>siS8» 
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vfiUey  of  the  Kiigawa,  with  its 
screen  of  hills  on  either  side.  The 
river  is  crossed  at 

Iwade.  Thirty  dto  from  this 
station  by  jinrildsha  stand  the 
stately  remains  of  the  monastery  of 
Negoro-ji,  a  branch  of  Koya-san 
dedicated  to  Fudo,  the  monks  of 
which  waged  successful  war  against 
Nobunaga,  but  succumbed  to  Hide- 
yoshi  in  1585.  It  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extensive  religious 
establishments  in  Japan,  and  a 
perfect  example  of  the  Shichi-do 
Garan.  The  various  structures  ex- 
tended over  two  hillsides,  and  the 
architecture  of  what  survives  has  a 
tranquil  and  impressive  aspect. 
The  immense  park-like  grounds  are 
full  of  lovely  cherry-trees  and  pine- 
trees,  the  former  a  brilliant  sight  in 
April. 

Wakayama  (p.  317.) 


ROUTE  42. 


The  Mountains  of  Yamato. 

To  the  south  of  the  town  of  Yoshino 
lies  an  extenslTe  tract  of  wild  mountain- 
ooa  country,  which  should  interest  both 
the  climber  and  the  botanist.  The  peaks 
vary  from  about  5,000  ft.  to  6,000  ft.  in 
height.  The  names  of  the  principal  ones 
are  Omine,  Misen,BuJ£kyd-gatake,Shichi- 
men-zan.  Shaka-ga-take,  and  Dainichi- 
dake.  The  narrow  valleys  intervening 
between  their  spurs  support  a  scanty  but 
industrious  population,  who,  by  ter- 
racing even  the  steepest  hillsides,  con- 
trive to  raise  sufficient  barley  for  their 
subsistence.  Yet  a  wide  tract  remains 
uninhabited,  and  much  of  it  is  even 
untraversed.  Boars  and  the  goat-faced 
anteloi)e  abound,  besides  a  few  deer  and 
bears,  and  an  occasional  wolf.  The  boars 
are  so  numerous,  that  throughout  this 
region  all  cultivated  plots  have  to  be 
protected  from  their  inroads  by  strong 
stockades  called  thUhi-gaJei,  and  it  is  not 
anagaaJ  to  see  a  whole  vallej  thus  fenced 
fo.  The  eammita  are  almost  without 
exception  oJotbed  at  high  eievatioxu  with 


forests  consisting  chiefly  of-  conifers, 
beeches,  and  oaks  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  magnolia-trees,  etc.;  but  the 
lower  slopes  are  not  infrequently  planted 
with  cryptomerias  and  ohanuecyparis. 
There  are  also  a  few  small  copper-mines ; 
but  timber-cutting  and  timber-dressing 
form  the  chief  employment  of  the  peas- 
antry. 

These  mountains  may  be  ap- 
proached from  Yoshino  as  a  base, 
the  distance  thence  to  the  top  of 
Omine  being  locally  estimated  at 
6  ri.  The  expedition  there  and 
back  will  occupy  the  whole  of  a 
long  summer's  day.  The  fatigue 
connected  with  it  arises  from  the 
fact  of  its  not  being  a  single  climb, 
but  a  succession  of  ups  and  downs 
over  KotenjOf  OtenjOy  etc. 

A  better  plan  is  to  go  from  Kuzu 
station  to  DorogavxZy  7  ri,  of  which 
5  ri  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Kawado 
by  jinrikisha.  (But  pedestrians 
may  take  a  shorter  and  more  pictur- 
esque way  over  three  passes.) 
Dorogawa,  being  a  resort  of  pilgrims 
bound  for  Eoya-san,  possesses 
several  comfortable  inns,  Ei-no- 
kuni-ya  best.  The  nominal  3  ri 
hence  to  the  top  of  Omine  will 
take  a  sturdy  walker  3  hours.  A 
place  called  Dorotsuj%  where  the 
path  from  Yoshino  falls  in  1.,  has  a 
large  tea-house.  A  short  way  on, 
we  reach  the  foot  of  steep  rocks, 
where  several  hundred  feet  have  to 
be  climbed  by  the  aid  of  rough  lad- 
ders. The  pilgrims  choose  this  spot 
for  changing  their  straw  sandals 
and  washing  their  hands,  to  avoid 
provoking  the  wrath  of  the  god  by 
trespassing  on  his  domain  in  an 
impure  state.  Above  this  are  more 
huts,  where  the  night  might  be 
spent.  The  summit  is  sacred  to 
the  Buddhist  saint  who  first  trod  it, 
En-no-8h5]»ku ;  and  there,  in  front 
of  a  temple  erected  in  his  honour, 
may  be  seen  several  fine  bronze 
images,  which  represent  him  equip- 
ped for  a  pilgrimage,  with  one- 
toothed  clogs  on  his  feet,  and 
accompanied  by  his  faithful  demons 
ZenM  and  Gold.    The  temple  itself 
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interior  elaborately  adorned.  Two 
praying-wheels  will  be  noticed  on 
the  pillars  of  the  main  door.  ITie 
magnificent  view  is  uninterrupfed 
in  all  directions,  even  Fuji's  cone 
being  visible,  though  not  less  than 
180  miles  distant. 

Leaving  the  summit  of  Omine, 
half-an-hour's  descent  takes  us  to 
the  mined  huts  of  Ozasa,  where 
there  is  a  spring  of  good  water. 
No  more  can  be  obtained  till  reach- 
ing the  top  of  Misen  (6,350  ft). 
The  way — there  is  no  path — ^is  ex- 
ceedingly rough,  leading  through 
dense  forest  and  occasionally  over 
steep  rocks  that  entail  awkward 
scrambles.  The  worst  of  these  is 
up  a  ridge  known  as  Kunv-mi-dake. 
In  a  valley,  reached  SJ  hrs.  after 
leaving  Ozasa,  stands  a  battered 
bronze  image  of  En-no-Shokaku, 
whence  to  the  top  of  Misen  is  a 
distance  of  30  cho.  For  this  final 
bit  there  is  a  steep  zigzag  path. 
Just  below  the  summit  stands  a 
sleeping-hut,  open  from  May  to 
September,  but '  repulsively  filthy. 
Proceeding,  we  descend  a  little, 
and  then  mount  again  to  the  top  of 
Bukkyo-ga-take  (6,400  ft.),  the 
culminating  point  of  this  range. 
A  short  way  down,  a  path  leading 
down  to  the  Ten-no-kawa  (see  p.  372) 
falls  in  r.,  and  further  we  pass  r.  a 
track  leading  to  Shichiznen-zaii. 
Alternations  of  better  and  worse 
going,  including  an  awkward  slope 
of  loose  sandstone,  bring  one  to  a 
little  platform  of  rock  jutting  out 
from  the  mountain  side  and  Imown 
as  Erh^nO'hawx.  It  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  mountains 
hitherto  traversed,  together  with 
N.W.  Kong5-san,  Eoya-san,  and 
Bokko-san  near  Edbe.  Hence  to 
the  top  of  Shaka-ga-take  (6,150 
ft.)  is  a  rough  and  arduous  scramble, 
rewarded  by  a  view  S.  of  mountains 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Sepa- 
rated from  Shaka-ga-take  by  a 
narrow  gully,  rises  the  peak  called 
Dainichi-dake,  whose  summit  Ib 
so  steep  that  chains  have  been  ^xed 


to  render  the  ascent  feasible.  On 
the  way  down  the  foijest  is  much 
thinner,  and  there  are  glorious 
views.  Some  10  cho  down,  a  re- 
markable rook  is  passed,  known  as 
Ookuraku-TW'Mon^  or  the  Gate  of 
Paradise,  to  crawl  through  a  small 
hole  in  which  and  return  round  the 
other  side  is  considered  a  meritori- 
ous act.  Skirting  the  base  of  Dai- 
nichi-dake,  we  strike  a  dry  water- 
course, which  is  followed  all  the 
way  to  Zenki  (passable  accommoda- 
tion). 

From  ZenM  it  is  a  very  long 
day's  walk  via  the  villages  of  Ike- 
hara  and  Ura-mukai  to  Kuzukawa 
(poor  accommodation) ;  but  the 
scenery  as  far  as  the  first-named 
place  is  lovely,  the  road  following 
along  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Kitayama-gawa  (see  p.  384).  From 
Ura-mukai  a  good  road  leads  down 
to  Kinomoto  on  the  coast.  From 
Kuzugawa  it  is  2  J  ri  to  Tado  and 
Doro  Hatch5;  while,  if  preferred, 
Hongu  can  be  reached  in  half  a 
day's  walk  over  Tamaki-san  (see  p. 
384). 
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EOUTE  43. 


Theough  Kumano  to  Ise. 

WEST  coast  op  KISHf^.  TEMPLES  OF 
HONGO  and  SHINGtT.  RAPIDS  OF 
THE  KUMANO-QAWA  AND  KITA- 
YAMA-GAWA. DOROHATCHO.  FALLS 
OF  NACHI.      EAST   COAST   OP   KISHfT. 

This  rough,  but  delightfully  pic- 
turesque, route  is  recommended 
only  to  those  whom  considerable 
experience  has  taxsceA  \r>  '5k'cc<e«SNS5Rfe 
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35.  The  finest  part  of  it  is  from 
Tanabe  onwards,  the  interior  of 
Kishu  and  the  E.  coast  being  on 
the  whole  more  picturesque  than 
the  W.  coast.  The  best  time  for 
the  trip  is  spring  or  late  autumn, 
as  the  climate  of  Kishu  is  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  mountains  of  Yamato  which 
act  as  a  screen  to  ward  off  northern 
blasts. 

Kumano  is  practically  another  name  for 
the  province  of  Kii  or  Eishu,  the  W.  part 
being  Kuchi-Gumano,  i.  e.  "front  Kuma- 
no," and  the  E.  part  Oku-Gumano,  or  "  far 
Kumano."  The  two  together  include  Ku- 
ju-ku  Ura,  i.  e.  "  ninety-nine  stretches  of 
shore."  But  the  name  Kumano  is  used 
with  peculiar  reference  to  the  Three  Holy 
Places  {Mi-6umano  or  Kumano  San-zan)  of 
that  province,  namely,  Hongu,  Shingu, 
and  Nachi,  the  origin  of  which  carries  us 
back  past  history  proper  into  the  legend- 
ary age.  Hongu,  lit.  "the  original  tem- 
ple," (or  "  palace ")  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Sujin  Tenno  (1st 
century  B.C.) ;  Shingu,  or  "  the  new  tem- 
ple," in  the  reign  of  KeikS  TennO  (A.D. 
71 — 130),  the  former  being  some  way  up 
the  Kumano-gawa,  the  latter  at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  river.  Whether  fear 
of  the  destructive  floods  for  which  this 
river  is  notorious,  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  location  of  the  shrines  in  these 
particular  spots — spots  both  of  them 
specially  likely  to  sufl'er,  and  therefore 
standing  in  unusual  need  of  supernatural 
protection — is  a  matter  for  surmise.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  aboriginal  Shinto  tute- 
lary deities  were  early  adopted  by  the 
Buddhists  as  avatars  of  Indian  gods,  un- 
der the  title  of  Kumano  Gongen  (conf.  p, 
46) ;  and  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  the 
threefold  shrines  of  these  Gongen  were 
among  the  most  popular  in  Japan,  and 
among  the  most  representative  of  the 
llyobu  Shinto  style.  The  Emperor  Go- 
Shirakawa  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  thirty-four  pilgrimages  to  them,  or 
at  least  to  Hongu.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  when  the  influence  of 
the  Pure  Shinto  school  had  begun  to  make 
itself  strongly  felt,  many  changes  were 
effected  both  in  the  buildings  themselves 
and  in  the  lists  of  gods  therein  worship- 
ped. Hongu  and  Shingu  are  now  al- 
together in  Shinto  hands.  Nachi,  besides 
its  Shinto  shrine,  possesses  a  famous 
Buddhist  one. — A  curious  and  inexplica- 
ble circumstance  connected  with  the 
Kumano  shrines  is  the  special  reverence 
nutnifested  towards  them  by  the  people 
of  the  extreme  north  of  Japan,  who  sup- 
pJj^  a  very  large  vercenXage  of  the  pil- 
grimti,  Aud  are  locally  nicknamed  Kwantd- 
6n',  that  ia,  "Bamteru  bumpkins." 
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WAKAYAMA  to  :— 
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Thence  by  steamer  to  Einomoto, 
Nigishima,  Owase,  and  Nagashima, 
whence  overland  to  Yamada,  as 
shown  later  on  in  the  text.  Some 
of  the  distances  are  approximiate, 
though  eyery  possible  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  them  correct.  A 
constant  cause  of  change  and  per- 
plexity is  introduced  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  {shindo),  not 
infrequently  followed  by  the  djjsuse 
of  the  same  owing  to  floods  or  to 
paucity  of  traffic.  The  pedestrian 
will  in  any  case  gain  by  adherence 
to  the  old  road,  whenever  a  choice 
offers. 

We  leave  Wakayama  by  what,  as 
a  tribute  to  popular  piety,  is  still 
called  the  Kumano  Kaido,  Jiniiki- 
shas  are  practicable — ^with  an  oc- 
casional walk  over  a  hill— «11  the 
yfKj  to  TamVyb  a'udL'^SssQu   'S^sgks^ 


West  Coast  of  Kiehu. 


below  iTimii-dera  (see  p.  317),  and   I 
Hitroc    noted    far    its   cheap    lao- 
qneced  trays  and  bowls,  we  skirt  a   | 
lovely  shoce  to  ^ 

Shiotsu,  11  village  on  the  first  of   i 
those     little     landlocked     bays— 
seelnded   paradises— that  gem   the   ' 
oodKt  of  the  provincea  of  Kishfl  and   l 
Bhima.    The  sea,  the  dainty  little 
Bandy   beach,   and   the  view  back   | 
oret  Wakayama  and  the  valley  of   i 
the  Kiihawa  nnd  across   to   A«-aji 
and  Awa  in  Shikoku,  combine   to   | 
form  a  delicious  picture. 

[PedestrLma  can  8.ive  time  and 
distance,  end  command  still 
finer  views,  by  diverginp;  1.  over 
the  Fujishiro-saka  before  reach- 
ing Sluotsu,  between  the  ham- 
lets of  HJcata  and  ShimiiH.] 

MiuoBhima,  {Inn  by  Kawa  Hata- 
nosuke)  ia  a  cleanly  town  on  the 
river  Arida.  Travellers  should  stay 
here  rather  than  go  on  to  Yuasa, 
which,  though  lai^er,  is  unattrac- 
tive. Beyond  MinoaluBna,  we  oioss 
the  shallow  Arida-gawa  near  its 
mouth,  and  follow  up  its  1.  bank 
[or  some  miles  along  an  embank- 
ment, between  rows  of  vegetable 
war-trees  (ftoM),  the  characteristic 
tree  of  all  this  country-side.  We 
are  now  in  the  district  of  Arida, 
notable  as  the  greatest  oral^e-pro- 
ducing  centre  in  Japan  ;  and  as  we 
pioceed,  we  find  all  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  wide  sheltered  valleys 
covered  with  orange-grovea. 

tToduced  Into  Ihii  district  tuwudi  tbfi 
clow  Dt  tlie  leib  centnrj  tiom  YatmiBhira 
In  Eyialia.eucceededHD  admltHbl^.tlut, 


■  (tWrw  Iri/oUiUa)  Btoik. 
I  trnit  prodooed  la  Jupa' 
ei  iHgely  in  tliB  Jipineae 


notoni-ya'Bi 


TuBsa  {Ini,  Hito-kya)  is  noted 
for  its  manutictuie  of  soy.  From 
liere  to  Gobo  there  is  a  choice  of 
roads.  The  new  road,  practicable 
for  jinriWshas  throughout,  passes 
throi^h  Yura,  i  rl  14  cho,  whence 
the  distance  ia  3  ri  6  cho  more,  or  7 
ri  20  cW  (19i  m.)  in  all;  but  it  is 
rarely  taken,  the  old  5  ri  11  cW 
road,  given  in  ont  Itinerary,  being 
30  much  shorter,  and  all  d  it,  too, 
practicable  for  jinriMshas  except 
(he  Shisliigase-ioge.  a  steep  hiU  32 
cho  long.  Spare  coolies  can  be 
hired  at  the  bottom  of  this  hill  to 
help  to  push  the  empty  jinrikiahas 
up,  and  to  shoulder  the  luggl^e. 


[Before  he  reaches  Gobo,  a  detour 
of  about  1  ri  will  take  the 
traveller  interested  in  ancient 
Japanese  lore  to  the  Temple  of 
Dojoji,  n  building  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  8th  century. 

Ila  nkme  bu  become  ■  boiuehold 
word  throughout  the  land,  on  «c- 
eount  of  tha  legend  ot  the  hapla" 

maiden  KlyoWniB.  ForUldden  bj 
bis  vows  se  1.  priest  from  msHag 
pood  bis  vowa  u  t.  lover,  be  fled  to 
this    place,   snd   hid   beaeatli    tbe 


the  Door  monk  waa  scorched  to  death 
inside.  This  w«  in  the  vesr  AM. 
The  (neat  bell  ot  nsjfijl 


dinary    i 
(onnded 


1  Ifo  Iheatrs  and  the  or- 
ibai    tt»s^    bave    plece« 


ma    too   UinilUULIVH   mri'Lltvt    u.    ^i*i 

targo  umbrsgeons  bnabea.  only  the  luuiui 

BtowlnE  OD  s  real  tree.     The  oranEe  la  \ 

»- — '^■'  —  -,  oitron  or  on  a  iitra-  \ 


Ck>l)a(rnn,Kishi-riki).    The  road 
follows  the  cwwS.  ttwa  ^«s^.  ^"^'^ 

and    «KW«»    iftiemi   ^'^^^^ 


I^oule  43. — Through  Kumano  to  he. 


fintiHt  Tiew  is  tluit  fioin  the  top  of 
the  bill  passed  eooa  nf  tec  leaving 

Hinaba  (Inn.  Mori-taone),  where 
one  catches  the  &tst  glimpee  of  the 
oharming  hay  of  Tiinabe,  with  ita 
Megane-iva.—n  rook  reBemhling  a 
ptii  of  BpectacleB,  with  boles  foi 
the  glasses,— its  semi-aunlceii  Toefs, 
timl  the  long  promoatoriea  of  Seto- 
zaki  nnd  Kiina;uma-KaM.  The  as- 
pect of  aU  this  coftBt  ia  suh-tiopicuJ. 
<^clly  owing  to  tlie  (imintitics 
of  pulmettos  nnd  soldsu.  Lai^e 
•jUiLOtitioa  of  potatoes  arc  also 
grown. 


.vcllir 


I  sbHjDCe  of 


T  agricultural  purposf^h 
ill  b<>ing  no  mncb  inlldvr  i 

itvd  iBbo 


lullk  d 


I  torlt 


,  slsplo  I 


Tanabe  (Inn,  Kinjo-kwan  neai 
lauding-pluce)  is  mnoh  freipentefl 
by  piteriwa  to  the  Three  Shrines  of 
Kamano  and  to  the  Thirty-tliree 
Places  of  KwBunon.  The  temple 
of  SMoji,  iu  tha  neighbourhood, 
liosseaaes  a  nnmbor  of  works  by 
the  celebrated  paiutcc  Okyo  nnd 
liis  pupil  Bosetsu.  A  plcnsnnt  2 
bra,  excursion  from  Tannbe  hy  boat 
is  ncroaa  the  bay  to  the  hot  springs 
of  liisofci  (Znii,  Sakai-yat,  situated  on 
the  slope  of  n  steep  bill  with  a  fine 

Tnnahe  is  the  end  of  the  first 
division  of  thifi  route,  as  wo  hero 
leave  the  coast,  and  turn  inland  to 
cross  mountain  ranges  and  to  shoot 
the  rapids  of  rivers.  We  also  here, 
or  at  Uisu  2  ri  farther  on,  bid  fare- 
well for  some  lime  to  jinnMahna, 
unless  the  new  rood  to  Eurisu-gnwa 
nho^d  happen  to  be  in  exceptioonl- 
ly  good  repair.  In  any  case,  the  old 
road  is  about  half  the  distance  of  the 
new, — 2}  ri  from  Misu  to  Kurisu- 
gawa,  instead  of  4  ri  27  eho.  The 
mtlk  is  steep  but  pretty,  and  near 
tho  summit,  y/Mch  is  called  Imori- 
^^^  a  Sae  jxutorama  opemi  oat  o£ 


ranges,  with  Tanabe  Biiy 
and  the  sea  beyond.  The  scar  on 
the  side  of  Takao-zan  dates  from  the 


Kitrisu-^wa  { Init.  Momiyii) 
lies  in  a  valley  on  the  bank  of  n 
stream.  Leaving  it,  wo  climb  over 
the  Jsjh-ioge  and  Oaakortoge, — ii 
maze  of  thickly  wooded  mountains 
the  whole  way,  peak  alternating 
with  rounded  droulder, — to 

Chikatauyu  {Inn.  Yamagnchi- 
ya),  similarly  situated  in  a  valley, 
—  that  of  the  Heki-gnwa,  —  and 
thence  on  to 

Nonaba  {Inn,  Matsu-ya),  which 
stands  high,  a  great  cleft  dividing 
it  from  still  loftier  hiUs  that  rise 
abruptly  opposite.  There  are  some 
monnmentel  cryptomerias  at  tho 
entrance  to  the  vill^e ;  and  on 
leaving  it,  the  tmveller  will  notice 
the  first  of  a  series  of  stockades  and 
outlooks,  by  which  the  ijeasants 
endeavour  to  protect  their  little 
patches  of  cnltivation  from  tha  at- 
tacks of  wild  boars.  Many  othoi 
wild  animals  room  at  will  over  this 
remote  forest  region  of  Kishll  and 
Bouthern  Yamato,  notably  the  wolf, 
the  monkey,  the  deer,  and  the  nUcn, 
which  latter  aeems  to  be  a  kind  of 
chamois.  Two  hills— the  KcMTa4a- 
ge  and  JJujiWoje— seporate  Nonaku 
from  Yanomine,  The  walk  unfolds 
a  succession  of  delightfol  contrasts. 
— the  lovely  glen  of  the  Hiraigo- 
gawa,  with  ita  wild  profusion  of 
cheiry-trees,  az^aleas,  maples,  camel- 
lias, li^;erstroemias  (saru*s«Jeri). 
ferns,  moasea,  etc.,  offering  bright 
hues  for  every  season  of  the  year ; — 
next  the  panorama  tiom  the  breezy 
top  of  the  Buja-toge  over  a  wilder- 


Yunomine.    Temples  of  Hongu. 
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and  deep  ravines;  and  then  the 
descent  through  the  severe  simpli- 
city of  a  forest  of  nothing  but 
conifers,  where,  after  a  time,  one 
catches  the  sound  of  rushing  water, 
and  sees  far  below  the  Magari-kawa 
aptly  so  called  from  its  many 
windings.  But  the  curious  i)art  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Magari-kawa 
and  the  Hiraigo-gawa  form  in  reali- 
ty but  one  and  the  same  valley,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  dowered  with 
botanical  wealth,  while  the  lower 
appears  stern  in  its  simplicity. 

Yunomine  {Inn,  Ise-ya  and  sev- 
eral others)  is  the  most  comfort- 
able vilLige  on  the  route, — far  pre- 
ferable to  Hongu,  25  clio  further 
on,  as  a  place  to  spend  the  night. 
The  slight  odour  of  the  sulphur 
springs  to  which  Yunomine  owes  its 
fame,  is  perceptible  immediately  on 
entering  the  place.  The  principal 
spring  gushes  out  in  mid-vUlage, 
just  above  the  river's  edge,  and  the 
women  carry  their  vegetables  to 
cook  in  it.  The  original  tempera- 
ture of  the  spring  utilised  for  the 
public  bath  is  198°  Fahrenheit. 
Hard  by  is  a  little  temple  dedicated 
to  Yakushi  Nyorai,  whose  large 
image  is  cut  out  of  stone  encrusted 
with  sulphur.  The  people  bring 
teapots  to  get  them  encrusted  in 
like  manner. 

The  local  hero  is  Oguri  Hangwan  (see 
p.  82).  On  the  way  from  Yusomine  to 
Hong^  ifl  a  mound  called  Kuruma-zaka, 
beneath  which,  on  being  restored  to 
health  and  strength,  Oguri  Hangwan  is 
said  to  have  buried  the  barrow  used  by 
Terute  Hime  to  wheel  him  hither. 

The  best  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
leave  one's  luggage  at  Yunomine, 
and  stroll  over  thence  to  Hongu 
to  see  the  temples,  returning  to 
Yunomine  to  sleep.  The  Yuno- 
mine innkeepers  are  accustomed  to 
make  arrangements  for  boats  down 
the  river,  and  will  have  one  in 
waiting  for  the  traveller  on  the 
following  morning.  A  cheap  public 
boat  (here  called  jbsen)  starts  from 
Hongu  for  Shingii  at  a  very  uncer- 
tain  time   in    the   forenoon,    and 


takes  about  6  hrs.  to  perform  the 
journey,  except  in  flood-time,  when 
the  voyage  is  much  quicker,  but 
dangerous.  To  take  the  public  boat, 
however,  debars  one  from  visiting 
Doro  Hatcho ;  so  every  well-advised 
traveller  will  engage  a  boat  of  his 
own  {kai-ldri).  The  price  (1907) 
is  3J  yen  for  a  boat  with  three 
men  to  go  down  the  rapids  from 
Hongu  to  Miai,  thence  up  the  Kita- 
yama-gawa  to  Doro  Hatchd,  and 
down  to  Shingu  : — time,  2  days. 

Hongii  {Inn,  Tama-ya)  stands  at 
the  junction  of  a  streamlet  called 
the  Otonashi-gawa  with  the  broad 
Kumano-gawa.  Though  now  but 
a  poor  village,  it  boasts  a  celebrated 
Shinto  shrine. 

For  what  little  is  known  of  the  early 
history  of  this  place,  see  p.  380.  In  the 
great  floods  of  1889  the  river  rose  60  ft., 
and  the  entire  village  was  destroyed,  the 
temple  buildings  themselves,  which  stood 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  being  mostly 
swept  away.  Out  of  twelve,  only  four 
remained  available  for  restoration  and 
repair;  and  notwithstanding  the  im- 
memorial sanctity  of  their  previous  site, 
they  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
hill,  where  they  now  occupy  a  command- 
ing and  perfectly  safe  position.  A  atone 
monument  on  the  original  site,  consist- 
ing of  two  small  coffer-shaped  structures 
within  an  enclosure,  commemorates  the 
eight  vanished  temples  and  their  gods. 
The  chief  festival  at  Hongu  is  celebrated 
on  the  15th  April,  smaller  ones  on  the  Ist 
and  16th  of  every  month.  One  of  the 
peculiar  rites  is  the  pounding  of  rice- 
cakes  (mochi)  by  the  pilgrim  bands,  as 
an  offering  to  the  local  gods.  For  this 
purpose,  gigantic  pestles  and  mortars  are 
provided  in  all  the  inns. 

Temples  1  and  2  are  combined 
under  a  single  roof,  in  what  is 
called  the  nirsha-zukuri  style.  A 
peculiar  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  tawny-coloured  suji-bd  (see  p. 
83)  and  tiie  low  stone  wall,  which 
together  form  the  outer  temple 
enclosure.  Otherwise  Hongu  much 
resembles  Ise,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Visitors  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  pebble-strewn  court  inside 
the  wall,  but  may  not  pass  beyond 
the   tama-gakU   which.  ^  ^*s-  ^^:#q*^ 
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Route  48. — Through  Kumano  to  Ise, 


of  the  rafters  of  the  temples  are 
similarly  adorned. 

A.  flock  of  crows  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  o-fuda,  or  sacred  pictures,  sold 
at  the  three  Kumano  shrines,  and  also  in 
the  architectural  ornaments  of  many  sub- 
sidiary temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  of 
Kumano,  for  instance,  that  situated  in 
li^ura,  T6ky6.  The  reason  is  that  these 
deities  are  believed  to  employ  the  crow 
aa  their  messenger,  wherefore  also  this 
l)ird  is  never  killed  within  their  precincts. 
There  is  a  current  belief  to  the  effect 
that  Kdya-san  is  so  precipitous  that  such 
luxuries  as  bean-curd  (tofu)  cannot  be 
carried  up  to  it,  but  that  the  priests  place 
coppers  on  the  temple  balustrade,  with 
which  the  crows  fly  off  to  Kumano  and 
bring  back  bean-curd  in  return. 

The  bait  trip  down  the  Rapids  of 
the  Kumano-gawa 

This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Yoshino.  During  its  upper  course  it  is 
called  the  Totsugawa.  Sometimes  also  it 
is  called  Otonase-gawa  or  Otonashi-gawa, 
properly  the  name  of  the  tiny  affluent 
that  comes  in  at  Hongu. 

is  delightful,  excitement  constantly 
alternating  with  charming  yiews  of 
cliff,  and  azalea  blossom,  and 
splendid  timber.  The  whole  dis- 
tance from  Honga  to  Shingti  is 
called  9  ri  8  cho  {ku-ri  hat-cho^ 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
name  of  Doro  Hatcho) ;  but  of  course 
this  is  considerably  increased  by 
diverging  up  the  Kitayama-gawa  to 
see  the  latter  place.  Specially  cele- 
brated is  a  spot  on  the  1.  bank,  about 
1  hr.  down  from  Hongu,  called 
Shimolcu-zan,  whither  Japanese 
painters  often  come  to  sketch  the 
perpendicular  basaltic  cliffs  crown- 
ed with  fantastic  pines, — a  scene 
that  lacks  only  some  quaint  pagoda 
on  the  least  accessible  crtig  to 
make  it  the  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  style  of  landscape  which  the 
Par-Eastern  artist  most  loves  to 
reproduce  on  screen,  and  porcelain 
plate,  and  lacquer  tray.  To  complete 
the  illusion,  monkeys  may  some- 
times be  seen  clinging  to  the  over- 
hanging branches  of  the  trees. 
t/iist  above  and  about 

JtTiai   (Inn,  flana-no-j6)  cool  ia 
worked  in  tbiee  oi  four  plaeeB>  but 


is  of  poor  quality.  Here  is  the 
junction  of  the  Kumo-no-gawa  with 
its  large  affluent,  the  Kitayama- 
gawa,  a  sight  recalling  that  of  the 
meeting  oJE  the  Rhone  and  Saone. 
While  the  Kitayama-gawa  is  of 
crystalUne  clearness,  the  Kumano- 
gawa  has  run  thick  and  muddy  ever 
since  the  floods  of  1889.  For  some 
little  distance,  the  two  streams 
flow  on  side  by  side  without  mingl- 


ing. 


\ 


The  ascent  of  the  Kitayama- 
gawa  from  Miai  involves  towing 
up  another  set  of  rapids,  varied  by 
occasional  sailing;  for  if  there  is 
any  wind  at  all,  it  is  sure  to  serve 
from  time  to  time,  owing  to  the 
deep  elbow-bends  made  by  the 
stream.  Though  progress  be  slow 
(the  compilers  took  7  hrs.  from 
Miai  to  Tado,  and  with  a  fuller 
river  the  journey  would  occupy 
longer),  the  time  is  agreeably  spent 
drinking  in  the  charms  of  the 
scenery,  and  watching  the  skilfully 
navigated  rafts  that  carry  timber  to 
the  coast,  or  the  fishermen  who, 
generally  in  bands  of  four  on  each 
reach  of  the  river,  peer  into  the 
water  for  trout,  and  when  they  see 
any,  cast  hand-nets  over  them  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  names  of 
the  hamlets  on  each  bank  on  the 
way  up  are : — Miai  r.,  Shitald  1., 
Kei  r.,  Kuju  r.,  Taketd  r.,  Yuno- 
kuchi  r.,  Kogawa-guchi  1.  where 
an  affluent  comes  in;  Shimazu  r., 
Kizuro  1.,  Tamai-guchi  r.,  and  Tado 
r.  All  are  poor.  Many  are  re- 
markable for  being  built  tier  above 
tier  up  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
with  stone  terraces  to  keep  what 
httle  soil  there  ia  in  place.  At 
KujUy  a  little  waterfell  will  be 
noticed. 

[This  hamlet  is  the  starting-point 
of  those  who  desire  to  climb 
Tamakirsan  (3  rt),  a  mountain 
noted  for  its  enormous  crypto- 
merias  and  for  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  of  Kumano, 
"wMch.  is  considered  the  Ofcw-no- 


Doro  Hatchd,    Shingu. 
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(3,750  ft.)  commands   a  view 
over  a  sea  of  mountains.] 

Kizuro  and  Tado  being  the  only 
hamlets  on  the  £itayama-gawa 
possessing  houses  dignified  with  the 
name  of  inn,  one  or  other  of  them 
should  be  selected  for  the  night's 
halt.  The  former  is  about  1  ri  below 
Doro  Hatchd,  the  latter  just  above 
it.  If  possible,  the  latter  should  be 
pushed  on  to,  as  one  thus  gains  the 
advantage  of  seeing  Doro  Hatcho 
in  the  strongly  contrasting  lights 
of  evening  and  morning. 

Doro  Hatcho  is  a  gorge  of  the 
Kitayama-gawa,  stretching  between 
the  hamlets  of  Tamai-guchi  and 
Tado.  The  name  does  not  mean,  as 
might  be  supposed,  "  eight  hundred 
yards  of  mud,"  but  "  eight  hundred 
yards  of  tranquil  water,"  with  ra- 
pids below  and  rapids  above ;  and 
in  reality  the  gorge  is  double  that 
length, — not  8  cho,  but  16  cho.  Deep 
green  i)ellucid  water,  fairy  vegeta- 
tion,— especially  in  May  and  June 
when  the  azaleas  and  rhododen- 
drons burst  into  bloom  from  every 
nook  and  cranny, — dainty  Uttle 
sandy  beaches,  coves,  pinnacles, 
caves,  on  either  side  white  battle- 
ments of  rock  of  a  fine-grained  sili- 
ceous sandstone,  curiously  jointed 
and  worked  in  together  somewhat 
like  the  teeth  in  a  jaw  or  the  pieces 
of  a  puzzle,  and  forming  pillars  and 
overhanging  stockades  crowned 
with  pines  and  reflected  in  the  li- 
quid mirror  below, — ^all  this  com- 
bines to  form  a  perfect  specimen  of 
natural  landscape-gardening  on  a 
grand  scale.  When  seen  in  the 
mists  of  early  dawn  or  by  moon- 
light, it  is  the  very  image  of  the 
haunts  of  the  genii  as  pourtrayed 
by  the  artists  of  China  and  Japan. 
Names  are  given  to  various  salient 
rocks,  such  as  the  Boat,  the  Hat, 
the  gods  Ebisu  and  Daikoku,  etc. ; 
but  they  have  no  special  appro- 
priateness, and  there  is  little  use  in 
taking  a  guide  at  Eizuro  or  Tamai- 
guchi  to  point  them  out,  as  the 
natives  will  probably  suggest.    The 


scenery  continues  very  .fine  for 
several  miles  above  Doro  Hatcho, 
more  especially  at  a  place  called  Oi, 
5  H  higher  up ;  but  boats  cannot  as- 
cend further  than  Komatsu,  whence 
it  is  an  arduous  walk  of  8J  miles. 

[Doro  Hatchd  may  also  be  reach- 
ed from  Ataica,  a  viU.  2  ri  25 
cho  N.E.  of  Shingu  on  the 
coast,  whence  6  ri  to  Kogavca- 
guchi,  where  boats  can  be  ob- 
tained. From  Atawa  to  Koga- 
wa-guchi  the  road  leads  over 
the  Fuden-5:aka,  and  through 
the  villages. of  Nakadachi,  Ni- 
shino-hara,  Kurusu,  Kogurusu, 
and  Itaya.  The  whole  distance 
from  Shingti  to  Kogawa-guchi 
may  be  done  in  jinrikisha.] 

From  Doro  Hatcho  back  to  Miai 
and  thence  to  Shingu  is  a  short 
day's  journey  by  boat,  being  all 
down  stream.  Bapids  and  pretty 
scenery  accompany  one  the  whole 
way,  until  su<Menly  there  appears 
ahead  a  square-topped  wooded 
height,  lower  than  the  other  hills. 
This  is  where  stood  the  Castle  of 
ShingUf  now  demolished.  To  the 
r.  is  seen  a  grove  of  tall  cryptomerias, 
marking  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
thei  gods  of  Kumano.  The  Kuma- 
no-gavoa,  like  several  other  rivers 
on  this  coast,  ends  in  an  anoma- 
lous fashion,  there  being  no 
mouth  to  it  at  all  except  during  the 
summer  floods,  because  the  water 
oozes  out  to  sea  through  the  sand. 
Nevertheless,  the  current  is  rapid  to 
the  last. 

Shingu  (Inn,  Abura-ya),  which 
lives  chiefly  by  the  trade  in  timber 
brought  down  the  river,  has  little 
to  detain  the  traveller.  The  castle 
site  should  be  visited  for  the  sake 
of  the  fine  view.  The  Shrines  of 
Kumano  (commonly  called  Shingu 
Gongen)  were  burnt  down  in  1883, 
and  only  three  out  of  the  former 
twelve  shrines  have  been  rebuilt. 
Of  the  Shinto  Temple  of  Kamv-no- 
kurUy  dedicated  tott\Ass::W«a.^^J«^^ 
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Shin  no  Jofuku  will  intateat  only 
the  archmologist.  What  little  there 
iB  to  aee  at  ^ugQ  can  nil  be  seen 

At  tbe  temple  of  RBiDl-no-knn,  which 
Is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  the 
male  iBbabiUtJtg  of  the  town  etill  cele- 
brate ui  ancient  and  curious  featlval 
(Taimatm- " 


In  ftU  this  pnrt  of  Jiipiiii  both 
sexes  smoke  tobacco  tolled  up  iu 
camellia  leaves,  the  effect  produced 
being  that  of  the  stump  end  of  a 
gieeu  cheroot.  Buodlee  of  leaves 
for  this  purpoao  are  sold  in  the 
Shingti  shops  for  on  infinitesimal 

The  birthplace  oE  the  celebrated 
Benkei  (p.  71)  was  at  the  Fanada 
ferry  just  above  Shingu,  which  is 
passed  L  on  quitting  the  town. 
'JTie  xoaH  from  Shingii  to  Nachi, 
«//  of  which,  except  the  last  ri,  is 
praotiaable  tor  jiodkishas,  oSeis  a 


snocesaion  of  varied  views.  Speraally 
del^htfnl  are  those  of  the  Bays  ot 
ifiicojofci  {Inn.  Onoya)  nnd  Ujui. 
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At  Hama-no-miya,  the  road  tiirea 
inland.  Jinrikishas  can  be  left  to 
await  the  traveller's  return  at  the 
hamlet  c^  Isehi,  as 

Ifachi  may  be  "  done  "  in  fl  few 
hours,  though  it  well  deservea  at 
least  a  day,  and  there  ia  good  ac- 
commodation at  the  Kuozoki  inn, 
near  the  temples,  and  overlookiug 
Uie  waterfall.  The  approach  is  by  a 
large  iorii,  and  several  flighta  (it 
stone  stops  lined  with  magnificent 
cryptomorias.  The  height  ot  the 
place,  the  luxuriant  Vegetatibn, 
and  the  nearness  to  so  mnch  nm- 
ning  water,  make  Nachi  a  del%htfol 


teptsiiqoj 


The  very  popnlar  Buddhist  TempU 
of  Nachi,  No.  1  <rf  the  Thirty-three 
Places  Sacred  to  Kwaunon,  dat«8 
- — at  least  the  present  building  datee 
—from  the  year  1590.  It  is  filled 
with  ei-votos  and  misceUanoons 
adornments,  its  columns  are  past- 
ed over  with  pi^;rims'  cacds,  aod 
priests  sit  at  little  tables  to  sell 
staves  and  charms  of  more  thaji 
usual  variety.  The  Temple  of  Ki- 
mano,  which  stands  close  by,  is 
in  pure  Siinto  style.  It  was  re- 
built early  in  the  present  reign,  and 
ia  de^Qs.te&  to  IL'smBXni  Eoaami, 
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Izanagi,  Izanami,  Knni-toko-tachi, 
Ama-teiasu,  and  a  number  of  lessei 
divinities.  But  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  Nachi  lies  in  its  Waterfalls^ 
one  of  which  (275  ft.)  is  generally 
accounted  the  highest  in  Japan. 

Tradition  says  that  the  Buddhist  saint, 
Mongaku  Shdnin  (p.  76)  remained  thr^e 
weeks  in  the  water  just  below  the  basin 
of  this  fall,  fasting  and  doing  penance. 

The  Great,  or  First  Fall  {Ichi  no 
Taki),  which  is  close  to  the  vill.,  is 
easily  accessible.  An  exploration 
of  the  lesser,  but  romantically 
situated.  Second  and  Third  Falls 
{Ni  no  Taki  and  San  no  Taki)^ 
higher  up  the  course  of  the  same 
stream,  involves  some  scrambling 
over  the  slippery  rocks  that  serve 
as  natural  stepping-stones.  Rare 
ferns  and  masses  luxuriate  on  every 
side.  Beyond  this,  higher  up  the 
mountain  again,  are  numerous 
smaller  cascades.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nachi  valley,  another 
stream  forms  a  fall  named  In-yo  no 
Taki,  or  "  Sexual  Fall,"  on  account 
of  a  large  rock  in  the  middle  which 
is  thought  to  resemble  a  phallus. 

Katsura  {Inn,  Nagisa-ya)  posses- 
ses an  ideal  little  harbour,  perfectly 
landlocked  owing  to  an  island  at 
itfi  mouth,  and  so  deep  that  steamers 
can  anchor  close  to  the  shore.  Ten 
min.  across  the  little  bay  by  boat 
are  the  hot  springs  of  Akajima. 
The  principal  local  industry  is  fish- 
ing, though  the  whaling  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  in  the  "  good  old  days  " 
(see  p.  248).  The  best  plan — grant- 
ing that  the  traveller  is  blessed  with 
an  even  temper,  which  wiU  stand 
the  possible  and  seemingly  un- 
reasonable lengthening  out  of  a 
single  day's  voyage  into  three  or 
four — is  to  take  one  of  the  coasting 
steamers  that  touch  at  Eatsura  al- 
most daily.  He  can  thus  see  most 
advantageously  what  is  best  in  £i- 
shu, — ^its  del^htful  coast  scenery, — 
and  will  be  spared  dreadful  roads 
and  an  almost  endless  amount  of 
climbing. 


\ 


[It  is  only  as  far  as  Einomoto, 
where  also  steamers  can  be 
picked  up,  that  the  land  jour- 
ney can  be  done  with  any 
comfort.  The  Itinerary  is  as 
follows : — 

Eatsura  to : —        Bi  Cfvo  M. 

Shingu 4    24  llj 

Narukawa  ferry  6      J 

Atawa  2    19    6J 

Einomoto    3    17    SJ 

Total  10    30  26} 

All  this  is  level  and  passable 
for  jinrikishas,  much  of  it  lying 
through  a  pleasant  pine-wood 
that  skirts  the  sea-shore.  From 
Einomoto,  it  is  possible  to  reach 
Owase  in  one  day  (11 J  ri 
through  densely  wooded  valleys 
and  mountains,  with  magnifi- 
cent views  from  the  Yanagawa- 
toge),  and  Nagashima  (7  ri  of 
alternate  inland  and  sea  road) 
in  another.  But  one  must  be 
a  very  sturdy  pedestrian  and 
be  favoured  with  fine  weather, 

the  climb  over  the  Obiki-zaka 
—lit.  "  the  Hill  of  Long-Drawn- 
Outness" — and  well  does  it 
deserve  the  name, — the  hills 
quaintly  called  Sonetaro  and 
Sonejiro,  the  YaM-yama-toge, 
the  Magose-zaka,  the  Hajikami- 
zaka,  and  oihei  rough  passes 
being  most  fatiguing.] 

Chief  FiiACEs  on  thb  £.  Coast. 

The  whole  coast  line  is  wonder- 
fully picturesque,  with  bays,  pen- 
insulas, and  fantastic  rocks. 

Kinomoto  (Inn^  Morimoto)  has 
only  an  open  roadstead.  The  cliffs 
here  are  remarkably  honeycombed, 
— ^blistered,  as  it  were.  Those  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  town 
(looking  from  the  sea)  are  called 
Oni-ga-jOy  or  the  Demons'  Castle. 

This  name  they  derive  tcoxcLVJaaXsoSCss^- 
that  thftv  "nei^  XXift  «X»^«k  <slt  ^«aiss\»;^c^' 
the  AatWx  ^««»  «a^Ax)L^\ri  '^^^^'^^^le, 
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The  high  uliS  on  the  1.  of  the 
town,  ben^th  which  the  i^reatiess 
Izanami  is  said  to  lie  boried.  is 
called  iitina  no  Iimya, 


■d  Oji  n. 


IfigiBhima  {Inn,  Jubei)  is  » 
oom[detel;  landlocked,  pictty  little 
harbour  with  deep  anchorage.  The 
hills,  v^ch  rise  loimd  it  in  a  circle, 
are  cnltivated  in  terraces. 

Sone  and  Hikizato  also  hnve 
landlocked  bays.  The  camphor-tree 
and  vegetable  wax-tree  grow  wild 
on  the  steep  hills  of  this  part  of  the 
eoaat,  where  cultiyation  can  only 
be  carried  on  in  terraces  supported 
by  retainii^  walls.    At 

Owase  [Inn,  Alarasbi-ya),  the 
hills  retire  to  u  little  distance,  like 
wings  09  either  side  of  the  spacious 
bay.  Owase  is  a  populous  junk- 
port,  and  the  most  flourishing  place 
OD  ^1  this  coast. 

Nagashima  [Init,  Eumu-no- 
Aiashi-yaJ  has  bnt  a  poor  harbour. 
The  entrance,  however,  is  very 
pretty,  with  the  broken  line  of 
&bima  to  the  r.,  like  a  hand  half- 
aaiik  beneath  the  water  and  only 
™o    Sngei-tipe    appearing.     The 


inhabitants  devote  themselves  to 
catching  bonitoa,  which  they  dry 
and  salt  tor  eiport.— The  aspaet  of 
the  coast  is  broken  and  fnctnresqiie 
all  the  way  on  hence  totiie  province 
of  Shima,  and  roimd  the  latter 
towaids  fee ;  but  the  densely  wood- 
ed hills  graduaUy  sink  in  height. 

The  interior  being  again  piactic' 
able  from  Hagashima  onwards,  we 
here  leave  tlie  steamer,  and  strike 
across  country  in  a  N.E.  direction. 

Itinerary. 

H^ashima  to :—        Rl  Cho    M. 

Uchi-Maynmi  3      8      7| 

Nojiri 4    17    11 

Misa   1—2* 

Euryii    1    26      it 

Okavill^e   4    11     lOj 

„    station    31      3 

Total 15    21    S8 

First  we  cross  the  mtiter  steep 
Nizaka-^je,  which  a  fine  road 
makes  passable  for  jinriMshas. 
Fcam  points  on  the  asoent,  lovely 
vignettes  are  obtained  of  mountains 
all  the  way  fram  Odoi-ga-hara  to 
the  sea,  and  of  the  much  indented 
coast  as  far  as  MiwazaH.  The 
town  and  bay  of  Nagashima  lie  just 
below,  with  the  inlet  called  Kata- 
kami-no-ike,  and  tlie  gravelly  river- 
bed of  the  Sando^WB.  At  the  top 
of  this  pass  tbe  traveller  leaves  the 
province  of  Eishu. 

Kiiftu.  oiJElIuUr  Ki-i<ii-lai»i,  the 
"Conutrr  or  Trea,"  it  the  *nolsnts»t 
■ -  o  (•ee_p.J*Jm-'- 

bruoRht  Ihe  B»eiii  ot  t 

and  to  have  pUnted  Jl...._ 

rtai  tM  this  region  wu  oelebnted  tor  lis 

timber,  the  ««t  at  Us  wordilp  WH  uatni- 

all;  utabllthed  here. 

and  enters  the  province  of  Ise. 
The  descent  on  me  other  side  ia 
gradnal  and  the  scenery  pleasing,  be- 
ii^  spoilt  only  by  partial  deforesta- 
tion. The  stream  followed  is  an 
afflneat  of  the  Miya^wa,  called 
Oa<Au-iama-B!t,'««>.  "Sto.  ■'ois*.  ^ibUc 
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ing-plAce  is  the  tlU.  of  8aki  {Inn, 
Kozaki-ya),  ft  short  way  beyond 
Mayomi. 

Nojiri  {Inns,  Hashiinoto-ya, 
Nishimura-ya),  though  scarcely 
known  to  tiie  outer  world,  is  much 
frequented  by  pious  pilgrims,  as  it 
possesses  a  set  of  Shinto  temples 
called  Takihara  Gu,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  small  size,  yield  but 
little  in  sanctity  to  those  of  Yamada 
(commonly  known  as  the  shrines 
of  Ise)  themselves.  They  stand 
in  a  solemn  and  impressive  grove 
of  cryptomeria  and  chamsQcyparis. 
As  at  Yamada,  so  here  also  there 
are  two  temple  sites,  which  are 
built  on  alternately  once  in  every 
twenty  years. 

The  raison  d'£lre  of  tliis  holy  place  is  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  Sun-God- 
dess rested  here  for  some  time  on  the 
way  to  Yamada  (Ujl),  where  she  finally 
took  np  her  i>ermanent  abode.  Hence 
Nojlri  is  called  O  Tdbi-sho,  that  is,  "  the 
August  Wayside  Place,"  or  Kd  Daijingu 
no  Bekku,  "  the  Supreme  Goddess's  Sepa- 
rate Palace." 

From  Nojiri  the  road  is  flat   the 

whole  way  to  Okay  where  the  rail- 
way to  Yamada  (for  Ise)  is  joined. 


ROUTE  44. 


MiNOB  ItINEBABIES  in   KiSHt). 

1. — From  Tanahe  to  Shingu  by  the 
coast  (This  road  is  popularly 
known  as  O-hechi,  while  the  inland 
road  from  Tanabe  to  Hongli  and 
thence  across  country  to  Nachi  is 
called  Naka-hecM.) 

TANABE  to  :—           Ri  Cho  M. 

Asso    1  26  4i 

Tonda    1  12  3} 

Ago 3  9  8 

Susami  1  18  3i 

Esumi    4  32  12 

Wabuka 1  26  4^ 

Tanami 2  9  BJ 

Kushimoto    1  24  4 

Koza  13  2} 

Shimozato 4  18  11 

Temma 1  31  4} 

Miwazaki  2  20  6{ 

SmNGtJ   1  25  4 

Total  31    19    77 


There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than 
forty-eight  passes  {Shi-jHrhas-saka) 
on  the  first  half  of  the  way,  so  that 
ahnost  all  of  this  has  to  be  walked, 
except  where  one  can  get  a  lift 
from  a  boat  or  coasting  steamer, 
which  latter  calls  daily  at  all  the 
larger  places.  The  coast  is  deeply 
indented  with  bays,  and  has  locks 
and  reefs  rising  everywhere  out  of 
the  water.  The  country  inland, 
though  rough,  is  likewise  highly 
picturesque,  except  where  spoilt 
by  deforestation,  and  the  winter 
climate  so  mild  that  snow  rarely 
falls  more  than  once  a  year,  and 
ice  is  seldom  seen. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  is  inland 
as  far  as  Esumi,  where  it  comes 
out  on  the  sea.  Thence  on  to 
Kushimoto,  the  path  alternates 
between  short  steep  inland  ascents 
and  narrow  tracks  along  tbe  efesstssek 
of  bays.    "BTOxa.'&SMScMStfiXRi  «ts«vc^^ 
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Tanabe,  Ago,  Susami,  Esumi, 
Kusbimoto,  Koza,  and  Sbimozato. 
llie  temples  of  Muryo-ji  and  Jojuji 
at  the  prosperous  town  of  KusM- 
moto  have  fine  fusuma  painted  by 
Okyo  and  his  pupil  Kosetsu. 


2. — Fj'om  Ilongu  to  Nachi. 

HONGU  to :—  Pd  Cho    M. 

Ukegawa    25      1| 

Koguchi  (Oyama);   4  _      ga 

Irogawa  )  * 

NACHI  2  25      6J 

Total  7  U    18 


These  distances  are  taken  from 
local  statements,  but  seem  under- 
estimated. The  road,  much  trav- 
ersed by  pilgrims,  lies  over  the 
passes  called,  from  their  height,  by 
the  quaint  names  of  Ko-guino-tori 

and  O-gumo-torif  that  is,  literally, 
the  Lesser  Cloud-Taker  and  the 
Greater  Cloud-Taker. 

3. — Byiijin,  near  the  borders  of  Ya- 
mato,  noted  for  an  alkaline  spring, 
can  be  best  approached  either  from 
Yuasa  (see  p.  381)  up  the  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the  Hidaka-gawa,  2 
hilly  days'  march ;  or  from  Minahe 
(p.  382),  partly  by  jinriMsha  in  1 
day;  or  thirdly  from  Kdya-san,  11 
ri  on  foot,  the  halt  for  the  first  night 
being  usually  made  at  AtaraJd  (Inyi, 
Omote-ya)  3  ri  from  Koya-san. 
Byujin  offers  excellent  accommoda- 
tion, the  best  of  its  numerous  inns 
being  the  Ebisu-ya.  It  is  cool  in 
summer,  standing  at  a  height  of 
1,100  ft. 


ROUTE  45. 


From  Osaka  to  Maizuru  and 
Ama-no-Hashtdate. 


Distance 
from  Osaka 

Names  of  Stations 

Miles 

OSAKAl  (Umeda) 

4J 

Kanzaki  Jet. 

6 

Tsukaguohi 

8} 

Itami 

Hi 

Tkeda 

13* 

Nakayama 

151 

Takara-zuka 

16| 

Namaze 

20i 

Takedao 

24J 

Dojo' 

26} 

SANDA 

30} 

Hirono 

33 

Aino 

35| 

Aimoto 

39 

Furuichi 

42 

SASAYAMA 

43i 

Oyama 

48} 

ShimotaM 

51 

Tanigawa 

55} 

Kaibara 

57} 

Iso 

60 

KuToi 

m 

Ichijima 

66} 

Takeda 

71: 

Fukuchi 

72 

FUKUCHI-YAMA 

75} 

Isa 

79} 

Aiyabe 

84} 

Umesako 

91} 

MAIZUKU 

(96 

Shin-Maizuru,  for 

Dockyard) 

This  is  a  5}  hrs.  run  through  steep 
hilly  country,  green  and  stiU  pretty 
despite  much  recent  deforesta- 
tion. The  most  striking  section 
is  between  Takara-zuka  and  Doj5, 
up  a  green  stream  (the  Muko-gawa) 
running  through  a  very  narrow 
valley,  lined  with  pine-clad  rocks 
and  abrupt  hills  that  necessitate 
seveiaV  tvmnela.      There    are    hot 


Oe-yama.    Maizuru.    Miyazu. 


NnmiLzo,  nnd  Tfikedno.  till  mtloh 
TRsoTted  to  by  holidaj-Tonkera. 

Sanda  {inn,  Arima-kwan,  nt 
stntioa).  Motor  cars  mit  hence  to 
the  hot  springs  oE  Arima  (see  p. 
321}. 

Fukuchl-yama  {Inn,  TenkyS- 
ro)  IB  a  gnrrison  town.  It  ooutaiiis 
two  castle  sites,  ona  in  tiie  town, 
the  other  hnlf-nn-lionr  distant,  both 
commondiiig  good  vieWB.— Travel- 
lers Bometimes  take  boat  hence 
down  (be  river  to  Yura  on  the 
coast,  n  i  hta.  trip  through  lomnntio 
scenery. 

[To  ae  N.W.  riaea  5e-j(ama,  a 
mountain  celebrated  in  legend 
on  accoTint  ot  the  ogres  who 
were  said  to  dwell  there.  The 
encounter  between  Shnten 
Doji,  Uieir  chief,  and  the  brave 
warriors  Baiko  and  Tsuna  at 
the  Itaslio.  Gate  of  Kyoto 
is  a  favourite  art  motive. 
Three  and  a  half  ri  by  jin- 
rildsha  take  one  to  Komori 
(fair  inn),  where  sleep;  thence 
3  ri  more  on  £oot  to  the  base 
of  (he  moiintaia  and  2}  ri 
chmb  to  the  top,  which  affords 
a  fine  view  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Thus  made,  the  ex- 
pedition occnpiea  one  ioi^  day. 
An  alternative  plan  is  to  walk 
over  the  mountain  from  Komori 
to  Miya!3i,  11  ri:] 

The  fiteep  green  hills,  some  of 
them  2,000  ft.  high,  continue  on  to 
the  Terj  coast. 

Uaizuru  (Irat,  Punikane-ya),  is 
a  dull  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Daimyo,  whose  castle  crowned  a 
low  hill  which  shoold  be  visited  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful  view ; 
a  few  minntos  will  suffice.  Mai- 
zuru also  possesses  numerous  tem- 
ples, both  Buddhist  and  Shinto. 
Ttia  nftms  ot  thiB  phKe  1*  slterDstlvelr 


a  coDvautloniiliscd  ci 


The  arsenal  and  docks  at  Shin 
Maiami  (fnn,Sh6-ei-kwaii),  founded 
in  1901,  one  and  a  half  ri  off  round 
a  headland  to  the  E 
to  the  public. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
Anta-no-EasUidate  from  Hsizum. 
One  is  hy  small  steamer  to  Miyazu, 
running  three  times  daily.  The 
other  is  by  a  fine  cauaeway  which 
runs  along  bold  granite  cliffs 
high  above  the  sea,  till,  turning 
inland,  it  passes  through  a  cuttir^ 
from  whose  further  end  Ama-no- 
Hoshidate  is  seen  straight  ahead, 
but  not  to  advantage,  and  Miyazu 
to  the  1. 

Miyazu  {Inn,  *Amki-ya,  has  a 
villa  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
with  Imthing-stage  and  lovely  view) 
is  a  sjaall  town  possessing  con- 
siderable fisheries,  and  having 
occasional  steam  communication 
east  and  west.  It  derives  a 
reflected  glory  from  Ama-no-Hashi- 
date,  which  lies  about  I  ri  oB, 

The  curious  at,me  Ama-HO-IIiuK\daie, 
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Ama-no-EaBlifdate  haa  been 
tamons  thioughout  Japan  from 
time  immemorial,  as  one  raE  tlie  San- 
fcei,  or  "Three  Great  SightH"  of  tie 
empire.  Deacribed  in  prosaic  topo- 
graphical parlADce,  it  is  a  nanow 
sandy  spit,  which  nearly  closes  np  a 
lateral  arm  of  the  golf  nt  Those  head 
Miyazn  is  situated.  Its  length  is  a 
little  under  2B  cfto,  or  not  qnite  2  m. ; 
its  breadth  nboat  190  ft.  A.  giove 
ot  pine-trees  extends  r%ht  along  it. 
The  arm  or  bay  which  it  encloses, 
called  Ivjafaki  no  Minalo,  measmes 
1  ri  from  E.  to  W.,  and  over  I  H 
bom  N.  to  S.  The  depth  of  the  baj- 
jn  the  middle  is  II  fathoms;  Vnt 


Qie  entianoe  is  too  shallow  to  admit 
any  but  the  smallest  omft.  Hence, 
though  the  waTcs  ma?  be  in  seeth- 


ather,  but  a  few  yards  off,  there  is 
the  perfect  stillueHS  of  a  mill-pond. 
A.t  the  southern  tip,  a  break  of  some 
200  yards  has  to  be  crossed  by  ferry. 


In  that  year,  when  all  anthorl^ 
■eoed  by  the  impending  downfall 
litem,  tbe  common  people,  grasp- 
a  paltry  gain,  began  rnlbleBBlyto 


Such  are  the  bare  facts  relating 
to  this  celebrated  Spot,  which  is 
reached  by  jinrikisba  from  Miyazn, 
the  jinriMsba  being  also  taken 
across  the  Monju-do  ferry  to  ride 
along  the  pine-grore.  But  Ama-no- 
Hashidatc,  to  be  appreciated,  mnst 
be  viewed  from  a  ho^ht.  For  this 
purpose,  the  jinriJniia  should  be 
faken  on  to  the  vill.  of  Ejiri  at  its 
N.  end,  and  the  visitor  shovild  climb 
a  few  cfto  up  Kariai-san  fo  Ippon- 
mat.'iK,  ft  solitary  pine-tree,  whence 
the  prospect  is  as  lovely  as  it  is 
unique.  Lake  Iwataki  lies  on  the 
r.  hand,  Miyazu  Bay  like  another 
lake  OB  the  I.,  with  Ama-no-Hashi- 
dftte  dividing  the  two  like  a  delicate 
green  thread.  The  bay  o£  Kunda 
peeps  out  beyond  the  hills,  shutting 
in  Miyazu  with  Yura^a-lnke  be- 
hind. Turning  round,  we  have 
the  Sea  of  Japan  stretching  away 
to  the  horizon  with  the  high 
islands  of  Oahima  and  Kojima,  and 
ia  the  extreme  distance  Hakn-san 
and  the  mounlains  of  Kaga.  This 
expedition  can  easily  be  done  in 
an  afternoon. — AnoUier  favourite 
|ioint  for  viewing  Amn-no-Hashi- 
date  is  Myoketirdo,  on  the  S-ucAi- 
icge.  2  ri  20  cAo  N.W.  of  Miyazu. 
Eo-ATna-'na-  HasKiAoJ*  Sa  *.  -at'*M  - 
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^Vllat  iH  called  Ura-maicari, 
that  is  the  N.  coast  of  the  bold 
headland  to  tlie  N.  W.  of  Miyazn, 
is  a  favourite  snmmer  resort,  on 
account  of  its  fine  rocks  and  good 
sea  air.  The  bay  of  Ine  is  the 
princii)al  local  fishing  ground, 
whales  being  taken  there,  as  well 
as  many  smaller  fish. 

Travellers  with  time  on  hand,  and 
desirous  of  varying  the  way  back, 
may  either  follow  the  second  half 
of  Route  46,  through  Kinosaki  and 
Ikuno,  or  else  its  first  half  reversed, 
via  Lake  Biwa. 


ROUTE  4G. 


Fbom     Lakk    Biwa     to    Ama-no- 

Hashidate,  and  via  Kinosaki  and 

THE  Mines  of  Ikuno  to  Himeji 

ON  THE  Inland  Sea. 

The  first  stage  is  by  lake  steamer 
from  Otsu  to  Imazu  in  3J  hrs., 
after  which  the  Itinerary  is  as 
follows : 

IMAZU  to:—  Rl  Chb  M. 

Knmagawa 4    18  11 

OBAMA 4    10  JO} 

Wada  (or  boat) 5     13  13 

Takahama  18  1\ 

Kissaka 2     17  6 

lohiba  1     28  4} 

MAIZURU 2    18  6 

Yura  3     11  8 

MIYAZU   3      7  7} 

Ono(Amarube)    ...  4      2  10 
Top  of  Hiji-\  ^ 

yama-toge  I  g...  3     18  8} 

Kumihama     |  g...  3    18  8} 

KINOSAKI     )  §"...  4    —  9 J 

Toyo-oka 2    32  7 

Yoka 5      6  12* 

WADAYAMA 3      9  8^ 

Total 64      9  132J 


The  trip  along  the  west  caast  of 
Lake  Biwa  is  delightful  on  a  fine 
day.  Various  miniature  ports  are 
touched  at, — Katata,  Omizo,  (Katsa- 
no),  Funaki,  and  Fukamizo, — and 
one  gets  a  passing  glimpse  of 
several  of  the  Omi  Hakkei  (see  yt. 
351),  notably  the  pine-tree  of  Kara- 
saki.  The  whole  lake  basin  is  seen 
to  be  enclosed  by  mountains,  the 
most  conspicuous  being  Mifcami- 
yama  (also  called  the  Fuji  of  Omi) 
to  the  r.,  IbuM-yama  further  ahead 
to  the  r.,  and  the  chain  of  Echizen 
forming  a  barrier  straight  ahead. 

Between  Imazu  {Inn,  Fuknda- 
ya)  and  Kumagawa  ( Inn,  Hishi-ya), 
the  road  runs  over  the  hills  separ- 
ating the  province  of  Omi  &om 
that  of  Wakasa  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Except  in  summer,  a  lower 
temperature  and  a  cloudier  sky  are 
apt  to  be  met  with  as  soon  as  the 
boundary  is  crossed. 

Obama  (Inn,  Yahara-ya),  capital 
of  Wakasa,  is  a  clean  seaport  town, 
noted  for  a  kind  of  lacquer 
( Wakasa-nuri)  with  serpentine  and 
starred  or  dotted  patterns  in  bronze 
or  green. 

A  tray  or  box  occupies  five  or  skc 
months  in  the  making.  Even  a  pair  of 
chop-sticks  takes  two  months,  owing  to 
the  many  layers  that  are  applied,  and  the 
drying  necessary  between  each. 

The  whole  coiist  of  Wakasa  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  recalling  the  Inland 
Sea,  but  greener  and  more  abrupt, 
with  steep  islets  and  headlands 
all  wooded.  Such  narrow  strips 
and  patches  of  arable  land  as  are 
left  between  the  precipitous  hills 
and  the  sea  are  cultivated  with 
great  care,  and  the  petisantry  seem 
healthy  and  prosperous.  The  invig- 
orating sea-breezes  are  unaccom- 
panied by  any  sea  smells,  i^erhaps 
owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  tide. 

The  tldelessness  of  this  sea  on  the 
Japanese  side  was  noted  by  the  poet 
Hitomaro  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  The 
opposite  Korean  coast  also  has  an  un- 
usually Bma\\  tVnft  vn^  tftUi— something 
under  1%  VucVica. 


Provinces  of  Tango  and  Tajima, 
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Whether  one  proceed  westward 
by  boat  across  the  Bay  of  Obama, 
or  take  the  road,  the  scenery  is  equal- 
ly delightful.  Tada-ga-take  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  range  rising 
behind  the  town.  Adba-yama  ahead 
resembles  Fuji  in  shape,  but  is 
tree-clad  to  the  summit.  lS»m  the 
landing-place  at  Wada  it  is  flat  on 
to  Takahama  (Inn,  Mugi-ya),  a  lai^e 
and  prosperous  vill.  standing  on  a 
pretty  bay.  Thence  it  is  an  inland 
walk,  amidst  rich  cultivation  and 
over  two  or  three  hills,  via  Kissaka 

[This  is  the  best  place  whence  to 
climb  Aoba-yama,  1  ri  to  the 
summit  by  an  easy  i)ath.] 

to  Ichiba  and  Maizuru  (see  p.  391). 

We  are  now  in  the  province  of 
Tango.  The  road  soon  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Yuragawa  at  its  most 
picturesque  part  not  far  from  the 
coast,  steep  hills — some  of  them 
2,000  ft.  high — accompanying  the 
river  to  its  very  mouth.  Yura  (Inn^ 
Yamada-ya),  a  scattered  vill.  with 
good  sea  bathing,  is  mentioned  in 
the  national  annals  as  the  birth- 
place of  Urashima  (see  p.  85).  A 
fine  causeway  leads  along  the  sea  to 

Miyazu,  for  Ama-no-Hashi- 
date,  see  p.  391. 

The  distance  from  Miyazu  to  Ki- 
nosaki  over  the  Mitodanirtoge  and 
Ilijiyama-tdge  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  single  day  in  jinrikisha  with 
two  men,  the  hills  having  easy  gra- 
dients, and  pedestrians,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  able  to  save  a 
good  deal  by  short  outs. — (Should 
this  road  be  in  disrepair,  there  is 
another  via  Izushiy  about  17  ri.) 

The  scenery  is  pleasing,  except 
for  the  effects  of  deforestation. 
The  finest  stage  is  near  the  end, 
where  one  comes  down  to  the 
Maruyama-gaioa,  to  cross  over  by 
ferry  to  the  other  side.  Tlie  high 
green  hills,  which  here  hem  in  i£e 
river  near  its  mouth,  the  tranquil 
water,  and  the  big  junks  moored 
near  the  shore,  combine  to  make  a 
peaceful  picture.     The  h^hest  MU. 


\ 


towards  the  sea  is  Tsuyama.    From 
the  ferry  it  is  13  cho  to 

Kinosaki  (also  known  as  Yushi- 
ma)y  a  littlfe  town  of  inns  and  bath- 
houses called  into  existence  by  the 
hot  springs,  which  folks  come  all 
the  way  faom  Kyoto  and  Osaka  to 
visit.  The  best  inns  are  *Yut5-ya, 
with  private  spring,  and  Nishimura. 
The  public  baths  are  well-arranged, 
and  the  water,  which  is  very  hot 
and  sKghtly  sulphurous,  will  be 
tempered  for  the  convenience  of 
first-class  guests.  The  summer  is 
the  busiest  season. 

The  moBt  ancient  of  the  springs,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  known  ever  since 
A.D.  593,  is  called  Ko  no  yu,  lit.  "  the  hot 
water  of  the  stork,"  in  allusion  to  a  tale 
which  is  not  without  its  counterparts  in 
Europe.  A  peasant  (so  it  is  alleged)  was 
surprised  to  see  a  stork,  apparently  suffer- 
ing from  pain  in  its  legs,  alighting  and 
burrowing,  as  it  were,  in  the  ground  at  a 
certain  spot  on  the  plain.  It  did  this  for 
several  days  in  succession,  and  at  last 
flew  away  cured.  Thereui)on  the  peasant 
examined  the  spot,  and  discovered  the 
mineral  spring,  over  which  he  and  his 
fellows  erected  a  bathing-shed. 

We  now  leave  the  coast  region 
and  turn  south,  following  for  many 
miles  the  brood  green  waters  of  the 
placid  Maruyama-gawa,  with  green 
ranges  on  either  side  in  the  dis- 
tance. Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
may  be  well  spent  in  visiting  the 
basaltic  caves  of  Oembudo,  which  are 
seen  high  upon  the  opposite  (r.) 
bank.  There  is  a  ferry  to  them  at 
the  hamlet  of  Futami. 

Toyo-oka  {Inn,  Miki-ya)  is  a 
large  town  lining  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  yanagi-gori, — light  wicker 
trunks,— for  which  the  willows  that 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood 
afford  the  material.  The  other 
towns  on  the  way,  Ybka  and  Yahu- 
ichiba  are  dull  places  calling  for  no 
description ;  but  the  pleasing, 
almost  English,  character  of  the 
scenery  continues  all  the  way  up 
the  river.  The  railway  is  reached 
at 
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Ikuno  {Inn,  *Shibn-aeu).  This 
place  nlmoRt  exactly  on  the  water- 
nlicd  between  the  Sea  of  Jnpan  anil 
the  Inlimd  Sea,  lies  at  an  altitnde 
of  ],aOO  ft.  in  the  midst  of  eteep 
wooded  hills,  gay  in  niituinn  with 
every  tint  of  red  and  yellow,  and  in 
spring  with  the  blossom  of  the  wild 
dierry-tcee.  It  is  Bfiid  to  experi- 
ence n  daily  rain-full.  Its  present 
importance  eomes  from  its  silrer 
mines  {Ginzan),  which  are  the 
necond  lat^est  in  the  empire  and 
the  best  worked.  (The  largest  are 
those  of  InDiii  in  tlie  ptoTince  of 
TJeo. — see  Eonte  74).  It  is  a  noisy 
little  town,  but  clean. 

TliE  gtoeral  DnmB  o(  Iknnn  iviv.i-B  thrpB 
SuiBgiiBfl,  the  two  for 


Ulkob 


;riishBd  and  roaatcdore 
b  hjpoeQlpliitB  of  milk, 
—  --'eclplCaCcd  by  aul- 


phlto.    The  machine 


A  spare  afternoon  at  Ikano  may 
be  devoted  to  Btiolling  np  to  the 
dam  {MabuDlii  no  ckosni],  1  j  m.  oil, 
nsed  to  raise  the  level  of  the  wafer 
at  the  head  o(  the  flume,— power 
about  200  H.P. 

The  railway  jonmey  from  Ikuno 
to  Himeji  occupies  2  hrs.  down  the 
valley  of  the  Ichikawa,  picturesque 
with  high  hills,  especially  between 
Iknno  and  FultnzaM.  Just  at  the 
last  these  lose  their  greenness,  and 
assume  the  bare,  patchy  aspect 
characteristic  of  the  northern  ^lOre 
of  the  Inland  Sea.  Then  Himeji 
Castle  comes  in  sight  (see  p.  312). 

IS/iikamfi,  the  terminus  of  the 
line,  to  which  however  we  do 
not  go,  is  a  small  port  on  tlie 


The  West  Coast  fbom  TsDnnoi  to 

Ftriui,   KANAZiWi,  TOTAMA, 
AND  NaOBTSU. 

A  four  or  five  days'  trip,  enablii^! 
the  traveller  to  see  something  of 
the  seaboard  of  the  provinces  of 
Kchizen,  Kaga,  and  Et^bfl  on  the 
Sea  of  JajMin,  is  that  from  KySlo  to 
Tsuruga,  Fukni,  Kanazawa,  and 
ToyaiMB  by  rail,  whence  by  jinriM- 
sha  to  Nnoetsu  on  the  Earuizami 
Railway. 


TskulEDkl 
NnisDogo 


^ 


Isuruga,    Fukui,     Various  Spas, 
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The  railway  jonmey  between 
Kyoto  and  Maibara  is  described  in 
Boute  23 ;  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Biwa,  as  far  as  the  next  station, 
Nagahama,  in  Eonte  39. 

At  Nagaliama  {Inn,  Izntsu-ya, 
at  station),  the  railway  leaves  the 
lake.  From  Nakanogo  onward  to 
HUcida,  it  runs  in  narrow  valleys 
between  wooded  hills,  and  up 
through  a  long  tunnel;  whence 
down  through  three  more  tunnels 
and  green  hills  to  the  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

Tsurug^a  {inn,  Gusoku-ya),  has 
the  best  harbour  on  this  sea,  and 
has  accordingly  been  chosen  as  the 
connecting  port  with  ^Tadivostok 
and  the  trans-Siberian  Railway  (see 
p.  2).  The  town  itself  is  somewhat 
shut  in,  and  the  houses  are  ex- 
ceptionally small  and  low ;  but  a 
pretty  view  of  land  and  sea  may  be 
obtained  by  visiting  the  pine-grove 
{Matsu-bara)  12  cfw  distant.  The 
long  promontory  closing  in  the  bay 
on  the  W.  side,  and  sheltering  it 
from  those  N.W.  blasts  that  render 
the  winter  on  this  coast  so  terrible, 
is  called  Tateishi-zaH.  On  its 
extremity  stands  a  lighthouse, — 
not,  however,  visible  from  the 
town.  The  stretch  of  land  to  the 
N.E.,  which  looks  like  a  promontory 
as  seen  from  Tsuruga,  is  called 
Kome-no-ura.  Kane-ga-saJdj  a 
suburb  of  Tsuruga,  is  seen  just 
across  the  bay  to  ttie  r. 

Backing  out  of  Tsuruga,  the  train 
climbs  tlm>ugh  narrow  valleys  and 
five  tunnels  to  Suizu,  whence 
picturesque  peeps  of  the  Bay  of 
Tsuruga.  The  descent  from  this 
station  leads  through  more  narrow 
valleys  and  tunnels  to  Imajo. 
After  Sahanami,  the  hills  on  either 
hand  begin  to  leave  a  wider  space 
for  rice  cultivation. 

Takefu  {Inn,  Yanagi-ya,  at 
station)  manufactures  marbled 
paper,  cotton,  silk,  and  hardware. 
A  strildng  object  in  the  vicinity  is 
the  mountain  called  Hinorga-take. 

Fukui  {Inns,  *Tsuki-mi-io, 
Nawa-ya),    on    the    Ashiba-gaiira, 


formerly  the  capital  of  the  Daimyos 
of  Echizen,  still  possesses  the 
picturesque  remains  of  the  castle 
which  was  their  seat,  and  a  Hon- 
gwanji  temple.  The  castle  grounds 
are  now  used  for  fruit  cultivation 
under  the  direction  of ^  the  ex- 
Daimyd.  Fukui  is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  habutai,  paper,  and 
yuton, — ^a  thick  oil-paper  used  to 
cover  the  mats  in  summer.  A 
species  of  crab,  called  magani,  is 
caught  all  along  the  coast,  and 
tinned  for  export.  A  pleasant 
excursion  can  be  made  from  Fukui 
to  the  waterfall  of  Ichijo-daki, 
distant  4  J  ri.  In  the  same  valley,  2 
or  3  miles  below  the  waterfall,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  dating  from 
the  16th  century. — Sakai,  the  port 
of  Fukui,  lies  13i  m.  distant 
from  the  city.  Fukui  is  the  best 
place  from  which  to  make  the 
ascent  of  Haku-san  (see  p.  276). 

Daislidji  {Inn,  Yata-ya)  was  one 
of  the  places  to  which  the  Christians 
of  the  Nagasaki  district  were  exiled 
during  the  last  persecution  in 
1867-73. 

[Close  to  this  place  lie  two  spas 
much  resorted  to  by  the 
Japanese, — Yamashiro  {Inn^, 
*Kura-ya,  *Ara-ya)  and  Yama- 
naka,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
A  tMrd,  called  Kata-yamazu, 
stands  on  Lake  Shibayama, 
near  the  coast.  An  excursion 
to  the  three  may  be  best 
managed  by  taking  jinriMsha, 
1  ri  20  cho,  from  Daishoji  to 
Yamashiro,  where  spend  the 
night,  and  next  morning  by 
jinriMsha  again  for  another 
1  ri  20  chb  along  the  valley  of 
the  Sakai-gawa  to  Yamanaka, 
which  boasts  some  pretty  river 
and  rock  scenery,  especially  at 
two  points  called  Kurodani 
and  Korogi.  Both  spas  con- 
sist chiefly  of  inns  lining  a 
square,  in  whose  centre  stands 
the  public  bathrlas>>vxaRk\  NssaS^  "ssK. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
cUiy,  proceed  by  jinrikisha,  2^ 
ri,  from  Yamashiro  to  Kata- 
yamazu  ( Jwn,  *  Yuto-ya),  a  vill. 
built  in  the  same  style  as  the 
two  others,  but  on  a  more 
modegt  scale.  The  hot  spring 
here  is  very  curious ;  for  it 
spurts  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  fresh-water  lake,  being 
brought  to  the  shore  in  a 
large  pipe.  It  is  strongly 
saline,  and  is  used  not  only 
for  bathing,  but  also  internally 
by  persons  suffering  from  com- 
pliiints  of  the  stomach.  Across 
the  lake  to  the  r.,  Haku-san 
towers  above  two  lesser  ranges. 
Though  sand  hillocks  shut  out 
all  view  of  the  sea,  the  roar  of 
the  breakers  is  said  never  to 
cease  during  the  six  cold 
months  of  the  year. — ^Kejoin 
the  railway  at  Ihuri-hash%  J  hr. 
by  jinrikisha.  —  Two  other 
noted  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yamashiro  are  Nata-dera  with 
rock  scenery,  and  Aicazu  with 
hot  springs. 

This  district  supplies  the 
well-known  Kutani  porcelain. 
The  vill.  of  Kutani  itself  lies 
among  the  hills  some  2  ri  S.  of 
Yamanaka,  but  nothing  now 
remains  there  to  see.  Yama- 
shiro produces  most  of  the  clay, 
and  also  possesses  two  of  the 
principal  kilns.  Others  exist 
all  the  way  on  to  Kanazawa, 
notably  at  Komatsu  and  Terai ; 
but  the  clay  at  this  last  place 
is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  manufacture  of  Kutani  porce- 
lain dates  from  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  when  beautiful  pieces  were 
produced  called  Ao-KiUani,  because 
of  a  transparent  green  (ao)  enamel  of 
great  brilliancy,  which  was  largely 
used  in  its  decoration.  The  other 
colours  used  were  mostly  yellow, 
purple,  and  a  nearly  opaque  blue, 
very  rarely  red.  Silver  was  also  free- 
ly employed.  In  the  second  period, 
beginning  about  1780,  Kutani  is  a 
faience  irregularly  crackled  and  dis- 
fjoguisbed  by  a  pocaliar  waxy,  Ivory- 
wliJte  glaze.   About  tho  year  1843,  a 


novel  style  of  decoration  waa  intro- 
duced, which  has  remained  typical 
of  all  the  procelalns  of  this  province. 
The  ground  is  red,  with  deedgns— 
generally  minute  and  elaborate— 
traced  in  gold.  The  earlier  speci- 
mens of  t£ds  style  justly  command 
universal  admiration.  Unfortunate- 
ly, since  1869,  the  pure  native  taste 
has  gradually  been  corrupted  by 
wholesale  orders  from  abroad  for 
big  flashy  vases,  and  for  tea  and  din- 
ner services  crowded  with  patterns 
and  figures,  in  which  the  artistic  eye 
soon  wearies  of  the  crude  massing 
of  red  pigment  and  the  perpetual 
glitter  of  gilding.] 

Beyond  Ihuri-Jiashi  (poor  accom- 
modation), the  mountains  are  seen 
to  best  advantage,  especially  the 
pyramid  and  two  domes  of  Haku- 
san.  After  passing  Komatsu,  the 
first  gUmpse  is  gained  of  the  surf- 
beaten  though  flat  sea-coast,  where 
the  Tetori-gawa  is  crossed  at  its 
mouth,  immediately  before  tiie 
station  of  Mikawa.  Here  the  rail- 
way again  turns  inland. 

Matsuto  is  noted  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poetess  Kaga-no-Chiyo. 

Kanazawa  {Inn,  Gura-ya;  Eu- 
rop.  restts.,  Kanaya-kwan  in  Nishi- 
ch5;  Asada)  was  the  seat  of  the 
Maeda  family,  lords  of  the  province 
of  Eaga  and  richest  of  all  the  Dai- 
myos.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  Ishikawa,  which  com- 
prises the  provinces  of  Eaga  and 
Noto.  It  is  clean  and  picturesque, 
and  the  hills  above  command  a 
fine  prospect.  The  castle  grounds 
(no  admittance)  have  been  utilised 
as  the  headquarters  of  a  military 
division. 

To  the  r.  of  the  castle,  on  another 
hill,  is  the  beautiful  pleasaunoe  of 
the  former  lords  of  the  place,  now 
open  to  the  public  and  dotted  with 
rest-houses.  The  name  bestowed 
upon  this  park  by  the  literati  of  an 
earlier  age  is  well-deserved: — ^they 
called  it  Ken-roka-en,  or  "the  Six- 
fold Garden,"  because  possessing 
six  excellences,  viz.  size,  pleasing 
appearance,  labour  bestowed  upon 
it,  an  air  of  antiquity,  running 
'watex,  and  a  cbaEming  view. 
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The  Industrial  Museum  {Haku- 
hutsU'Jcwan)j  at  the  top  of  this  park, 
merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the 
modern  local  porcelain,  lacquer,  etc., 
and  more  particularly  for  the  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  which  includes 
masks,  swords,  armour,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  the  Maeda  family,  ancient 
reSgious  bronze  figures  from  Nara, 
etc.,  etc.  Close  to  it  is  a  monument, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  fighting  in  the  Satsuma 
Kebellion.  This  monument,  which 
was  -erected  in  1880,  consists  of  a 
pile  of  large  stones,  whereon  stands 
a  hideous  bronze  figure  of  Yamato- 
take,  over  18  ft.  high. — Kanazawa  is 
the  best  place  at  which  to  buy 
Kktani  porcelain.  Bronzes  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver  {Togan),  and 
fans  are  also  produced  here. 

Tsubata  {Inn,  Kitani-ya). 

[A  branch  line,  33^  miles  long, 
runs  from  Tsubata  to  Nanao, 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Noto. 

This  province,  the  Jutland  of  Japan, 
obtains  its  name  from  the  word 
nottUf  which  means  "peninsula"  in 
the  language  of  the  former  Aino 
aborigines.  Noto  is  one  of  the  wet- 
test parts  of  the  empire. 

Nanao  {Inns,  Wajima-ya, 
Nozaki-ya)  is  a  considerable 
town  situated  on  the  shores  of 
a  miniature  inland  sea,  across 
which  small  steamers  ply. 
The  chief  holiday  resort  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  mineral 
spring  of  Wdhara  {Inn,  *Waka- 
zaki,  with  private  baths),  J  hr. 
by  jinriMsha  over  a  flat  road. 
The  hot  water,  which  wells  up 
on  the  shore,  and  is  highly 
galine,  is  used  for  drinking  as 
well  as  bathing  purposes ;  but 
it,  and  indeed  the  province  of 
Noto  generally, — low,  sandy, 
and  poor  in  artistic  associa- 
tions— have  little  to  interest 
the  foreign  visitor.] 

Takaoka  {hms,  Keib6-r5 ;  Kizu- 
ro),  a  flourishing  place  stretchii^ 
for  a  mile  or  more  along  the  load 


in  a  cotton-weaving  and  silkworm- 
breeding  district,  is  noted  for  its 
hardware,  also  for  a  pretty  kind  of 
lacquer  with  subdued  decoration. 
A  branch  line,  18J  m.  long,  runs 
from  here  due  S.  to  Jo-ga-hana  (see 
p.  275) ;  another  N.  to  Fushiki  {Inn, 
Inoue),  on  the  coast,  distant  4} 
miles.  The  railway  continues 
along  the  plain,  with  mountains  to 
the  r.  ^ 

'Toyama  {mns,  *Toyama  Hotel, 
Takamatsu-kwan),  on  the  Jinzti- 
gawa,  is  the  capital  of  the  prefecture 
of  the  same  name  and  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Etchu.  It  is  a  good  starting- 
point  for  those  who,  approaching 
them  from  this  side,  wish  to  scale  the 
peaks  of  Etchu  and  Hida,  described 
in  Route  30.  The  Itinerary  along 
the  coast  from  Toyama  toNaoetsu 
is  as  follows  : — 

TOYAMA  to :—            Hi  Chb  M. 

Shinjo 112} 

Mizuhashi  2  1  5 

Nameri-kawa 34  2 J 

UOZU 2  7  51 

Mikkaichi    2  9  5} 

Nyuzen    2  21  GJ 

Tomari 1  21  3| 

ICHIBURI 2  18  6 

Tonami    1  35  4| 

Omi 1  26  4j 

ITOI-GAWA  1  28  4^ 

N5    3  16  8} 

Nadachi  3  9  8 

Nagahama  2  11  5J 

NAOETSU 1  33  4^ 

Total    31    18  76} 

This  trip  occupies  1}  day  in 
jinriMsha  with  two  men,  circum- 
stances being  favourable.  The 
road  is  mostly  flat  and  excellent. 
All  the  larger  places  afford  passable 
accommodation,  especially  Uozu, 
Ichiburi,  and  Itoi-gawa,  which  are 
considerable  towns.  The  highest 
mountains  seen  to  the  r.  during  the 
first  few  stages  are  Tateyama  (see 
Route  30)  and  Tsurugi-dake ;  but  tha 
most  strikixi%  I'&^'OQkSft  \&  ««:^^s^^^^>«^ 
\  the  g,xea!t TVN^TS.,  Qx  TBiOaa^  *^^  ^^^s*- 
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river-beds,  particularly  those  of  the 
J6gwanji,the  Hayatsnld,  the  Kurobe- 
gawa,  and  the  Hime-gawa,  which 
are  crossed  on  surprisingly  long 
bridges.  In  June  or  July,  and 
occasionally  at  other  seasons,  the 
waters  descend  in  devastating  force, 
sweeping  away  the  rice-fields  of  the 
plain.  The  irregularly  shaped  in- 
scribed monoliths  on  stone  bases, 
seen  so  frequently  ^  this  province 
of  Etchu,  are  monuments  to  departed 
worth.  The  fig-tree  abounds  all 
along  this  West  Coast,  bearing  fruit 
in  October. 

The  sea  is  reached  soon  before 
entering  the  town  of  Nameri-kaica, 
after  which  the  whole  stretch  of  the 
peninsula  of  Noto  remains  in  view 
for  a  long  time.  Turning  inland 
again,  the  road  only  follows  the 
sea  continuously  from  Toman  on- 
wards, there  being  sometimes  just 
space  enough  for  it  between  the 
water  and  steep  green  hills.  The 
tidelessness  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the 
absence  of  the  sea-weed  and  of  sea- 
smells  will  strike  the  traveller  as 
strange.  Half  a  ri  before  reaching 
Ichiburij  we  enter  the  province  of 
Echigo,  whence,  for  10  miles  on  to 
Omi,  the  road  is  mostly  cut  out  of  the 


cliff  side ;  and  though  it  continues 
good,  there  are  occasional  hills  which 
it  may  be  best  to  walk.  When  the 
cliffs  cease,  and  sand  dunes  begin  to 
intercept  the  sea  view,  the  landscape 
to  the  r.  becomes  picturesque  with 
broken  hills.  After  Xtoi-gavxiy  the 
scenery  grows  tame,  as  the  blufb 
which  hem  in  the  road  have  been 
deforested.  But  here  the  Island  of 
Sado  comes  in  view  in  the  pale 
distance,  looking  at  first  like  two 
islands,  as  the  low  land  between  the 
northern  and  southern  halves  is  not 
visible.  Three  or  four  miles  beyond 
Nadachi  there  is  a  sudden  change, 
as  the  eye  sweeps  across  the  water 
to  the  range  of  which  Yoneyama, 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  forms  the 
highest  point.  The  next  object  of 
interest  is  the  Oochi  Temple  r.  (see 
p.  257),  after  passing  which  we  see 
also  r.,  on  looking  back,  a  remark- 
able view,  three  summits  in  par- 
ticular,— ^Kurohime  a  steep  cone, 
Hiuchi-yama  a  triangle  on  a  long 
straight  base,  and  My5k5-zan  a 
sUghtly  rounded  cone,  all  towering 
above  the  near  hog's-back  of 
Namba-yama.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  we  are  in 
Naoetsu  (see  p.  257). 
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SECTION  IV. 

WESTERN  JAPAN  AND  THE 

INLAND  SEA. 

(Routes  48 — 5/. 


Boule  48.— rAe  Inland  Sea. 


TaB  iKLiND  Ska  and  the  Cbiep 
Places  on  ob  NBAn  its 
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1. — Gbnebal  Infobm  axiom. 

The  Inland  Sea  is  ihe  name 
eiven  to  the  water  space  lying 
between  tbe  Main  lelanil  on  the 
Bortli,  and  tlie  islands  of  Shikoku 
and  KyushQ  on  the  sonth.  It  com- 
mnnicates  with  the  open  sea  by  the 
Nsmta  passBgo  and  AJiashi  Strait 
on  the  east,  by  tlie  Bongo  Channel 
between  Shikofcn  and  Kyushu,  and 
by  the  Strait  of  Shimo-no-seki  at 
the  western  end.  It  is  abont  210 
miles  long  trom  Abashi  Strait  to 
Shimo-no^eM,  its  greatest  width 
(opposite  the  Bnngo  Channel)  being 
abont  10  m.,  while  it  narrows  to 
8  m.  where  the  piwrinoe  of  Bizen 
apprcaches  that  of  Sannbi  in  longi- 
tnde  131°.  The  Japanese  divide 
it  into  five  open  spaces  or  Nada, 
which,  named  fiom  East  to  West, 
are  as  follows:  —  Harima  Nada, 
Bingo  Nnda.  Mishima  Nada,  lyo 
Nado,  and  Suwo  Nada.  Botima 
Nada  is  divided  from  Bingo  Nada 
by  an  arohipelMO  of  iHlunds,  rocks, 
and  shoal  a,  throogh  which  the 
passage  for  ships  narrows  in  some 
places  to  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Bingo  Nada  is  divided  from.  Mi- 
shima Kadu,  and  the  lattei  from 
lyo  Nada  in  the  same  manner,  and 
bare  the  channel  ia  even  nanowei, 
notabty  at  one  place  wben  ,tlier«  is 


only  jnst   room   for   two   ships  to 
pass  abreast. 

The  Inland  Sea  aSsrds  the  most 
direct  route  from  Kobe  (o  Naga- 
sald  and  Shanghai,  For  vessels 
proceeding  anywhere  to  the  west- 
ward it  offers  a  smooth  water 
poss^e.  by  which  the  uncertain 
weather  and  stormy  seas  of  the 
outer  passage  may  be  avoided.  No 
doubt  the  intricacies  of  the  chan- 
nels present  some  disadTonlages 
to  manners;  but  to  the  travel- 
ler the  smoothness  of  the  water, 
and  the  continuously  varying  and 
pictnresciue  scenery,  are  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  pleasure  and  comfort 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
larger  islands  are  mountainous ; 
and  althot^h  (differing  in  this 
from  moat  parts  of  Japan)  they 
lack  timber,  Oie  effective  coutiast 
of  light  and  shade  gives  colour  to 
the  backgnmnd.  The  smaller 
islands   are   of   every   conceivable 


rocks,  while  others  att^n  to  consid- 
erable height  aud  size.  Nearly  all 
are  inhabited  by  a  half-farming, 
haU-flahing  popuLition.  The  shores 
are  lined  with  vill^es,  the  hilleidea 
laid  out  in  fields,  and  the  waters 
studded  with  trading  junks  and 
flshing-boats.  According  to  Japa- 
nese accounts,  the  total  number  of 
islanda  amounts  to  aeveral  thou- 
sands, though  it  is  a  puzzle  to 
understand  how  they  were  ever 
counted.  Another  puzzle  to  the 
European  visitor,  to  whom  the  In- 
land Sea  has  become  a  household 
word,  is  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
themselves  formerly  possessed  no 
correspondii^  name.  The  terms 
Seto  no  ucfti  (lit.  "  within  the  chan- 
nels") and  Aai-fcai,  ("inner  sea") 
are  the  inventions  of  modem 
cartographers,  intended  to  translate 
the  English  name.  Neither  have 
Ihe  Japanese  poets  ever  laved  over 
thii  lovely  portion  of  theiz  native 
country.  Only  Suma  and  Akaahi. 
at  its  eastern  o^A  wsmi.  *«>  "ca^* 

■Eta  fi^  mA.  Ai^iV&^i-  *  ^ 
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This  line,  slditiiig  the  northem 
ahora  of  tlie  Inland  8ea,  oonneots 
■witli  fho  Kjeahti  Bailway  whicji 
stnrts  from  Moji  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Stmit  of  Slumo-uo-seki, 
and  thuH  nlEoids  nn  inteieHtiiig  land 
route  to  N^iLBakL  Comfortable 
steam  ferry-bcata  aotoas  the  narrow 
stiait  iiwait  the  trains. 

The  run  from  Kobe  to  Hiiodiima 
by  expreas  takes  8  hrs. ;  from 
HiioEhima  on  to  Shimo-DO'aeki,  64  ' 
hTB.more.  I'hefiiat40miu. through 
Snma.  Mailio,  and  Akaehi  ja 
delightful ;  but  aft«r  that,  the  line 
leads  for  130  m.  over  an  af^culttual 
plain  or  between  low  hills,  partially 
clad  with  Bomb  pine  and  boshes. 
Not  bat  what  there  is  occasional 
change  and  variety ;  for  instance, 
the  prutty  little  riyer  scene  between 
Wnke  iind  Mantomi,  where  the 
valley  r.  leads  up  to  the  important 
town  of  Tsuyama.  At  Kasnoka  there 
is  a  refreshing  peep  of  the  aea, 
which  again  opens  out,  island-  - 
etadded,  for  the  12  m.  between 
McAauobe^  and  Mihata  along  tba 
\  \  \cfi6V7   ^]w!i.  <*.  (iwsTOj^ii,    The 
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passing  glimpeea  of  tlie  cnstle  of 
Himeji.  Okayama,  and  especiall}' 
FukiiToma.  also  aSord  Bome  Tariety. 
1)ut  lalUB  it  altogether,  this  Beotion 
of  the  line  is  the  least  picturesque. 
From  Mitmra.  whose  station  stands 
in  the  actunl  castle  grounds,  we 
plunge  inland  among  the  moan- 
tains,  to  reach  an  elevated  plateau 
lit  Shiraichi,  which  is  followed  to 
Hachi-hon-matBU,  whence  down 
ngftin  through  a  very  narrow  yalley 
to  Kaidaichi  and  Hjioshima.  near 
the  coast.  On  the  plateau,  notice 
the  local  pecnliarity  of  brown  vitre- 
ous tiles,  different  from  the  grey- 
blue  tiles  of  other  parts  of  Japan. 

Far  and  away  the  moat  beautifnl 
liortion  of  the  Sanyo  line  is  that  be- 
tween Hiroshima  and  Yauaitsa,— 
in  of  nearly  50  m..  dorii^  which. 


s  the  ti 


a  the  coast,  the  eye  feasts  on 
islands,  straits,  and  headlands,  with 
the  dork  blue  sea  and  the  pale  bine 
monntnins  of  Shikoka  in  the  dis- 
tance. Miyajima  (see  p.  412)  should 
.  be  specially  noticed.  The  lofty 
island  (2,000  ft.)  further  on,  near 
Obatake,  is  called  Oshimn.  After 
another  plunge  inland,  the  line 
<!omes  out  again  on  the  rook- 
strewn  and  pine-clad  shore  at 
Kudamatsu,  and  again  at  Toku- 
yama.  Then  over  rice-fields  and 
through  cuttings,  the  peeps  of  the 
sea  becoming  more  frequent  and 
charming  as  one  neais  Mitajiri. 
Here  the  line  bends  inland,  and 
nftei  passing  Asa,  enters  a  hilly 
district.  At  SbtiK,  it  again  descends 
to  the  coast,  which  it  no  longer 
quits ;  and  the  journey  ends  most 
liicturesquely  as  we  enter  ShimO' 
no-sekl,  at  the  western  gate  of  the 
inland  Sea. 

For  notices  of  the  chief  towns 
[lasaed  through, — their  s^hts  and 
(heir  inns.— see  pp.  410-416. 


journey  aflords  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
the  charms  of  the  latter  can  he 
infinitely  better  appreciated  from 
shipboard.  Those  whom  a  general 
glajice  at  the  scenery  contents,  or 
to  whom  fliBt-rate  accommodation 
is  ft  sine  gw^  non,  will  do  best  to 
lake  passage  from  Kobe  to  Naga- 
saki in  one  of  the  mail  steamers. 
The  course  usually  followed,  and  the 
chief  points  passed,  are  described 
in  the  following  sectioD.  Persons 
tolemnt  of  less  good  accommoda- 
tion, and  desirous  to  Bee  the  Inland 
Sea  and  its  shores  more  thoronghly, 
can  choose  between  the  coasting 
steamers  of  various  companies.  Of 
these  the  lai^est  is  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kicaisha,  which  owns  some  good 
vesaela,  making  doily  runs,  with 
first  class  {jola)  and  "extra  first 
class"  {lohubetsu)  accommodation. 
Among  the  ports  touched  at  are 
Tokamatsu,  Todotsn,  Imabari,  Hi- 
tsn-ga-hama,  Tomotsn,  Onomichi, 
Take-ham.  Ondo,  Kme,  Ujina  (for 
Hiroshima),  Miyajima,  Iwakuni,  Ya- 
naitsu,  Murozu,  Tokuyama,  Mitajiri. 
Shimo-no-soM,  Moji,  Beppo,  Oita, 
and  Soga-no-seki,  The  steameie  also 
call  at  many  places  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Inland  Sea,  such  as 
T7wajima  and  Kochi  in  Shikoku ; 
Hi^i,  Hamada.  Esaki,  and  Snkai  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan ;  Hokata  and 
Xagoshima  in  Kyflshu ;  Iki,  Tsn- 
shimn,  and  l^'usan.  The  starting- 
[Htint  of  aome  of  these  steamers  is 
Osaka,  but  most  call  in  at  Hyogo. 
'llie  times  of  the  actual  runs  be- 
tween each  of  the  following  ports  . 
by  the  larger  s(«amers  of  the  Osaka 
Siosen  Uwaisha  are  stated  as 
follows : — 


K5be 1  honr. 

TakamatsQ  5}    „ 

TftdotBU If    „ 

Tomotsn  if    „ 

OnomioM  ."V     ■„ 

TfikeAiKTO.    \\     « 


Hoide  i8.-~Tke  Inhnd  iSfea. 


Ujina(HirOBliiiu»)l  hour. 

MijiQJima J  „ 

Iwakuni.,^. J  „ 

Ei]ga  (in  Oshima)  1}  „ 

YnnaiteD i  „ 

Toknynma 3}  „ 

Mitnjiri 1  „ 

Moji  3J  .. 

Except  on  &  few  of  the  largest 
Bteamera,  the  HrmngementB  are 
qaite  JiipHneae.  Only  those,  there- 
fore, who  linve  hnd  some  experience 
of  the  coantry  nnii  its  cnatoms  are 
adTised  to  embark  on  a  lengthy 
tour  by  thia  meacB.  SUppera  will 
be  found  iiaeful,  as  boots  mnat  lie 
taken  off  on  entering  the  enbin,  the 
same  as  in  Japanese  houses  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  native 
cnisine  is  generally  good  of  its 
kind ;  but  the  m«als  are  often 
served  at  starthng  hours.  The  best 
boats  pioride  European  fare. 

The  ideal  way  of  seeing  the 
Inland  Sea  wonld  be  to  have  one's 
own  yacht;  nert  beat  to  this,  it 
might  be  possible  to  hire  native 
craft.  Omnibus  row-boats  touch 
at  many  points  not  visited  even  by 
the  smallest  Bt«nmer8 ;  bat  foreign- 
ers will  do  best  to  engage  a  whole 
boat  for  themselves.  Dnrii^  the 
loi^  days  of  spring  and  STUumer, 
one  of  the  prettiest  portions  of 
the  Inland  Sea  may  be  compressed 
into  a  brief  apace  of  time  by 
taking  rail  from  Kobe  to  Onomichi 
[5i  hrs.),  whence  next  morning  by 
steamer  via  Toke-hara,  Ondo,  Knre, 
and  Ujina  to  the  island  of  Miya- 
jima,  which  ia  reached  in  daylight ; 
nest  day  hack  to  Kobe  by  train 
from  lUyajima  stetion  on  the 
mainland,  or  else  proceed  west- 
ward, also  by  train. 

4.— Voiioa  DOWN  THE  Inuj<d  Sea 

Bi  Japan  Mail  Steamship 

CoupAKi's  Steamsb. 

Ia  describing  this  steamer  route, 
onr  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the 
poiatB  wbicb  are  immediAte  to  the 
track. 


Soon  aft£r  leafing  the  anchoiage 
at  Kobe,  Wada  Point  is  lonndod. 
the  ship  is  steered  close  along  the 
land  for  Akashi  Strait,  and  at  about 
1  hr.*  is  close  off  the  lighthonse 
on  the  I.,  with  the  town  of  Akashi 
on  the  r.  After  passing  through 
the  straits,  the  track  pdges  a  littla  to 
the  sonth  to  clear  a  dangerous  shoal 
on  the  r..  and  crosses  the  Harima 
Nada.  The  ship  is  now  fsirly  with- 
!  in  the  Inland  Sea.  with  the  large 
islands  of  Awsji  and  Shikokn  on 
the  1.  ond  the  first  group  of  lesser 
islands  ahead.  (For  description  of 
Awaji,  see  Boute  49 ;  for  Shikokn 
see  Boutes  52-56,) 

At  4  hrs.  she  enters  the  first  of 
the  intricate  passages.  The  large 
island  on  the  r,  is  SbSdo-shima 
(see  p,  410),  with  a  rocky,  indented 
shore  and  well-cultivated  slopes. 
The  course  leads  within  a  mile  o[ 
its  southern  extremity,  the  coast  (tf 
Shikokii  being  nbont  3  m.  to  the  L 
From  here  the  ship  turns  a  littla 
to  the  north,  and  soon  after  the 
castle  town  of  Takamatsu  opens 
out  on  the  L,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay.  At  5  1^,  Ogishima,witb  h^h 
"lifb  descendii^  stra^it  into  15 
fathoms  of  water,  is  passed  within 
a  stone's  thiow  on  the  left,  Taka- 
matsu castle  here  stands  out  finely: 
Oki  and  Teahima  on  the  r.  botii 
produce  copper  ore,  and  tks  Bnrfaoe 
workings  moy  be  obserred  in  paa- 
sing.  From  C^shima,  rery  canfol 
piloting  is  necessary  to  canj  the 
ship  safely  amongst  the  unmenms 
sbcols  and  islets  that  line  botb 
sides  of  the  tmck.  At  6  hra.  the 
lightboose  on  the  S,E.  end  of  Nabe- 
shima  (also  called  Yoshima)  is  pass- 
ed, when  the  castle  towns  of  Sokaide 
and  Marugame  will  be  visiUe 
on  the  1.  At  this  point  Qie  utna- 
tion  is  particularly  interesting : — 

■  Ttac  cxprewloiii  "  at  1  hr.,"  "  at  3  hra..' 
ftc..  Id  the  docrlptloa  of  thla  voja^, 
Bignltj  "when  the  ateimer  bu  been  1 
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the  ship  is  completely  landlocked, 
and  to  the  uninitiated  there  appears 
to  be  no  way  between  the  rocks 
and  islets  with  which  the  sea  is 
studded.  The  ship  swings  round 
point  after  point,  passing  villages 
near  enough  to  watch  the  doings  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  threatening 
to  swamp  some  fishing-boat  at  every 
turn.  iTirough  all  tiiese  narrows 
the  tides  rush  with  a  velocity  of 
from  4  to  6  knots,  adding  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  navigation.  At 
times  the  vessel  can  hardly  stem 
the  rush  of  water,  and  heels  from 
side  to  side  as  it  catches  her  on 
either  bow. 

After  Nabeshima,  Ushijima  is 
passed  either  N.  or  S.,  and  at  7  hrs. 
the  ship  will  be  abreast  of  Takami- 
ahima,  lofty,  with  a  clump  of  pines 
hiding  a  temple  on  the  summit. 
The  shore  of  Shikoku  now  projects 
as  a  long  promontory,  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Bingo 
Nada.  In  the  bight  to  the  1.  is  the 
trefoil-shaped  island  of  Awashima, 
whose  northern  extremity  is  passed 
within  a  stone's  throw.  The 
glasses  will  give  a  good  view  of 
Tadotsu,  formerly  the  residence  of 
a  Daimyo,  bearing  south.  If  Ushi- 
jima is  passed  on  the  north  side, 
the  shores  of  Honshima  and  Hiro- 
shima will  be  very  close  on  the 
r.,  and  a  curious  rock  only  10  ft. 
above  water  on  the  1.  At  7  J  hrs. 
the  first  narrows  are  cleared,  and 
the  ship  enters  the  Bingo  Nada. 

From  this  point  there  are  two 
routes  leading  through  the  archi- 
pelago that  separates  tJie  Bingo 
Nada  from  the  Mishima  Nada, — 
one  to  the  north,  passing  north  of 
the  islands  and  having  the  shore 
of  the  mainland  on  the  r.,  one 
to  the  southward  of  the  iaLands, 
having  the  shore  of  ^ikoku  on  the 
1.  The  Northern  Passage,  which 
is  by  far  the  moi©  interesting  of  the 
two,  is  longer  by  8  m.;  and  for 
2  hrs.  the  &ip  winds  in  and  out 
of  extremely  intricate  channels, 
which  at  the  widest  are  not  more 
than  2  m.   across^   and  in   some 


places  not  more  than  1,500  ft. 
The  channel  is  entered  at  8J  hrs., 
passing  close  to  the  south  of  Yoko- 
shima.  Then  the  track  turns  to 
the  north,  between  In-no-shima, 
a  large  island  1,250  ft.  high  on  the 
1.,  and  Mukai-jima  on  the  r.,  where 
the  channel  is  just  100  yds.  across. 
In-no-shima  has  two  dry  docks, 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
channel  opens  out  a  little  ofE 
Mihara,  a  castle  town  of  some  im- 
portance, which  is  seen  on  the  r.  at 
about  9  hrs.  Thence  the  track 
turns  to  the  southward,  and  narrows 
again.  At  10}  hrs.  the  ship  is  off 
Osaki-shima  r.,  with  a  small  rocky 
islet  on  the  1.,  and  shortly  after  the 
track  joins  that  of  the  southern 
route. 

If  the  Southern  passage  be  taken, 
the  ship  passes  between  two  high 
islands  with  bare  precipitous  sides, 
at  BJ  hrs.  Next  a  small  group  of 
rocky  islets  is  passed  on  the  1.,  and 
the  town  of  Imabari  on  the  coast 
of  Shikoku  comes  in  sight  ahead. 
At  about  10  hrs.  the  track  turns 
sharp  to  the  northward,  between 
Gshima  on  the  r.,  and  Shikoku  on 
the  1.  These  narrows  are  particu- 
larly interesting,  especially  if  the 
tide  happens  to  be  running  strong- 
ly in  the  opix)site  direction.  At  the 
narrowest  part,  less  than  100  yds. 
wide,  the  vessel  swerves  from  side 
to  side.  *  Hard-a-port ! '  and  *  Hard- 
a-starboard ! '  are  iSie  continual  cries. 
If  the  vessel  has  not  sufficient 
speed,  she  may  be  turned  right 
round.  Indeed,  one  steaming  even 
10  knots  has  been  known  to  be 
obliged  to  go  back  and  wait  for  a 
fair  tide,  and  large  swirls  have 
sometimes  been  observed  measur- 
ing 6  ft.  across  and  10  ft.  deep. 
After  two  or  three  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction,  the  track  turns 
to  the  westward.  Here  the  ship  is 
again  completely  landlocked,  the 
mountainous  islands  of  Oshima 
and  Omi-shima  on  the  r.,  ShikokxL 
on  the  1.,  o.ii<3L  C5«oSKv.-5SK«Ek3ew  s&ifts^ 
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Boute  48. — The  Inland  Sea. 


northern  point  of  the  province  of 
lyo,  with  its  white  outlying  rocks, 
the  view  opens  out,  and  at  11  hrs. 
the  track  by  the  northern  jiassage 
is  joined. 

The  course  now  turns  southward 
again  along  the  shore  of  Shikoku, 
where  the  mountain  ranges  are 
well- wooded,  and  the  highest  peaks 
are  tipped,  with  snow  as  early  as 
December.  At  12  hrs.,  the  coast  of 
Shikoku  is  again  approached  within 
2  m.  A  httle  later,  the  ship 
threads  her  way  through  another 
narrow  passage  between  Gogoshima 
on  the  1.  with  a  white  light,  and 
Mutsuki  and  Nakashima  on  the 
right.  Just  behind  Gogoshima  lies 
Mitsu-ga-hama,  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  the  province  of  lyo.  Mu- 
tsuki is  passed  close  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  workings  from  which 
the  material  for  manufacturing 
porcelain  is  obtained.  Leaving 
Gogoshima  behind,  another  small 
island  comes  in  sight.  Then  the 
ship  is  fairly  in  the  lyo  Nada,  and 
at  13  hrs.  is  nearly  up  to  Yuri- 
shima,  a  curious  double  island 
consisting  of  two  hills,  respectively 
400  ft.  and  200  ft.  high,  joined  by 
a  narrow  sand-bank.  This  island 
may  be  passed  on  either  side. 
Eight  miles  beyond  it  is  another 
steep  island,  and  at  14J  hrs.  the 
ship  passes  quite  close  to  Yashima, 
500  ft.  high.  At  this  point  the 
Bungo  Channel  opens  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  track  turns  a  little  to 
the  north,  passing  Uwashima  at 
some  distance  and  Himejima  within 
a  few  miles.  From  here  the  track 
lies  through  the  Suwo  Nada,  mid- 
way between  Kyushu  and  the 
mainland,  and,  being  unrelieved 
by  smaller  islands,  possesses  no 
features  of  special  interest.  At  18 
hrs.,  a  red  buoy  marking  the  edge 
of  the  Motoyama  spit  is  passed  on 
the  r.,  and  the  track  turns  north 
for  Shimo-no-seki.  Here  the  land 
draws  together  on  both  sides,  form- 
ing the  Straits  of  Shimo-no-seki, 
wbicb  vary  from  4  m.  to  1  m.  in 
rvidth,  and  are  further  narrowed  by 


\ 


nimierous  shoals  and  sftnd-banks. 
At  19  hrs.  the  ship  rounds  IsaJd  on 
the  1.,  and  threads  her  way  through 
the  shallows  past  the  town  of 
Shimo-no-seki  r.,  with  Moji  1.  The 
steamer  track  skirts  the  flat  shore, 
winds  round  the  south  of  Hiko- 
shima,  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
then  due  north  towards  the  island 
of  Bokuren.  This  is  known  to  pilots 
as  the  "  south  passage."  There  are 
two  others, — a  middle  one,  safe 
only  for  quite  small  steamers,  and 
a  northern,  the  deepest  of  all, 
which  the  "Empress"  boats  take. 
The  whole  channel  is  well-lighted 
and  marked;  but  the  strong  tides 
which  rush  through,  render  it  even 
more  difficult  to  navigate  safely 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Inland 
Sea.  Some  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwaisha  steamers  stop  off  Shimo- 
no-seM  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  land 
mails,  etc.  Not  counting  this  stop- 
page, the  ship  will  be  off  Bokuren, 
and  fairly  through  the  Inland  Sea, 
at  20  hrs. 

As  almost  all  travellers  go  on  to 
Nagasaki,  the  description  of  the 
route  is  continued  on  to  that  port. 

From  Bokuren  the  track  turns 
west,  close  past  Shiroshima ;  then 
gradually  south.  At  22  hrs.  the 
ship  is  about  1  m.  off  Koshime-no- 
Oshima  (Wilson's  Island).  The 
coast  of  Kyushu  (see  Bte.  59)  now 
extends  southward  on  the  1. — bold, 
rugged,  and  deeply  indented, 
with  numerous  harbours,  outlying 
islands,  and  a  background  of  lofty 
mountains.  At  24  hrs.  the  desolate 
rocky  islet  of  Eboshi-jima  (Hat 
Island),  with  its  lighthouse,  is  close 
at  hand,  due  south  of  which,  on  the 
shores  of  a  deep  bay,  lie  the  coal- 
fields of  Karatsu,  and  the  district 
where  the  celebrated  Hizen  porce- 
lain is  manufactured.  Eight  miles 
away  on  the  r.  is  the  large  island 
of  Dd,  "with  several  small  rocky 
islets  nearer  in  the  same  direction. 

lU  is  moetly  table-land,  from  600  to  700 
ft.  high,  with  scant  timber  and  poor  Mil. 
TYie  cbiet  NUi^ieb  ia  Gd-no-nra  on  the  S.W. 
aide,  poB&ea^TiQ.  a.  t«\£  vuOsyoiTvif^.  %Tca\L 
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eteamera  ply  between  this  place  and 
Yobnko  In  Hizen,  where  the  Japan-Korea 
cable  is  landed. — It  was  to  the  N.  of  this 
island  that,  on  the  27th  May.  1905,  Admi- 
ral Tdgo  met  and  annihilated  the  Bussian 
fleet,  thus  deciding  the  issue  of  the  war. 

From  Eboshi-jima  the  track  tttrns 
gradnaUy  to  the  south,  passing 
Kagara-shima  and  Madara-shima. 
At  28  hrs.  the  N.E.  end  of  Hiiado 
is  close  at  hand,  and  D5shima  1  m. 
on  the  1.  Hirado  is  17 J  m.  long, 
narrow  and  hilly,  trending  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.,  the  highest  point  being 
1,792  ft. 

Hirado,  called  Firando  by  the  old  mari- 
ners, had  great  importance  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  when  it  served  as  an 
emporium  of  trade  between  Japan  and 
foreign  countries.  Besides  the  Dutch 
factory,  there  was  an  English  one. 
which,  in  the  year  1611,  was  in  charge  of 
one  Captain  Bichard  Cock  (or  Cocks). 
The  names  of  Will  Adams  (see  p.  106), 
Captain  John  Saris,  and  other  adventurers 
are  all  connected  with  this  spot,  where 
now  scarcely  a  trace  of  Europeanisation 
remains.  The  Daimyd's  castle,  too,  is  in 
ruins,  nothing  standing  but  a  wall  which 
commands  a  lovely  view.  Hirado  gives 
its  name  to  a  celebrated  variety  of  blue 
porcelain. 

Hirado  is  separated  from  Kyu- 
shu by  a  narrow  channel  of  J  m., 
which  is  in  effect  narrowed  to  a 
few  yards  by  rocks,  and  is  called 
Spex  Straits.  Steamers  sometimes 
tjike  this  course,  if  tide  and  weather 
are  perfectly  favourable ;  but  gener- 
ally they  keep  along  the  W.  shore 
of  Hirado,  and  pass  between  it 
and  Ikutsuki-shima  by  what  is 
known  to  seamen  as  the  Obree 
Channel,  only  2  cables  wide.  Naka- 
no-shima,  an  islet  rising  straight 
out  of  the  water  off  the  S.W.  end  of 
Hirado,  is  closely  skirted,  and  the 
course  changed  to  S.E.  at  29^  hrs. 
Ho-age  (Sail  Bock)  is  1  m.  on  the 
1.,  and  the  whole  group  of  the 
Goto  Islands  (see  Boute  68)  in 
the  distance  on  the  r.  Shortly 
after  Ho-age,  and  on  the  same  side 
is  seen  a  beacon  painted  red  and 
white,  to  mark  a  dangerous  sunken 
rock.  At  30  hrs.  the  islets  ot  Odate 
and   Kodate   are   on    the   i.,    and 


Mitoko  on  the  1.  Off  the  south- 
east of  the  latter  is  a  small  flat  islet 
with  pine-trees.  A  little  south 
again  on  the  mainland  of  Kyushu, 
is  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  with 
a  clump  of  trees  on  the  summit, 
closely  resembling  a  field-officer's 
cocked  hat  and  plume.  Next  we 
pass  Matsushima,  which  is  of 
considerable  size  and  partly 
covered  with  pine-trees,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  terraced  for  cultiva- 
tion to  the  very  summit,  and  has 
a  village  half-way  up  its  slope. 
This  point  passed,  the  track  takes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  S.  and  back  to 
S.E.,  leaving  Ikeshima  and  Hiki- 
shima  on  the  r.  One  mile  further  . 
on,  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  a 
remarkable  arched  rock  standing 
straight  up  out  of  the  water  to  the 
N.W.  From  here  Iwoshima  lies 
straight  ahead,  with  the  lighthouse 
just  visible.  To  the  r.  of  the 
lighthouse  is  Takashima,  noted  for 
its  coal-mines.  At  31  hrs.  the  ship 
is  midway  between  Iwoshima  and 
the  mainland,  and  soon  after 
enters  a  cluster  of  islets  off  the 
mouth  of  Nagasaki  harbour. 
Bounding  Pappenberg,  the  ship 
turns  sharp  to  the  1.  into  the 
harbour,  and  at  32  hrs.  is  generally 
at  anchor. 

The  chief  distances  of  the  run 
through  the  Inland  Sea  fiom  Kobe 
to  Nagasaki,  as  taken  by  the 
Nippon  Ytisen  Kwaisha  steamers, 
are  as  follows  : — 

KOBE  to :—  Miles 

Hyogo  Point 2 

Akashi  Straits  12 

Nabeshima    73 

Ushijima   75} 

Nakashima    143 

-Yurishima 154 

Yashima 175 

Himejima 198 

SHIMO-NO-SEKI    239 

Kokuren    ....248 

Shiroshima .2^57 

Koshim.e-iic>-(5^csX!Ka3is»   ^^^ 

^\>oa\^-Vasx^ > ^^ 
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Naka-no-shima    346 

Arched  Eock 371 

NAGASAKI  387 

5. — Places  of  Intebest  on  and 

NEAR  THE  NORTHERN  ShORE 

OP  THE  Inland  Sea. 

Himeji  (see  p.  312). 

Okayama  [Inns,  *Miyosliino, 
near  railway  station ;  Jiyusha), 
capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the 
same  name  and  of  the  province  of 
Bizen,  lies  2J  ri  inland  from  its 
I)ort,  Samban  (inriy  Yama-cho),  along 
an  excellent  jinrikisha  road.  No 
portion  of  this  coast  shows  more 
clearly  the  rapid  encroachment  of 
the  land  on  the  sea ;  quite  recently 
part  of  the  large  bay  of  Kojima  was 
drained.  The  former  Daimyo's 
Castle  is  now  utilised  as  a  school. 
The  Km'aku-en  Garden  (15  min. 
from  station),  celebrated  throughout 
Japan,  deserves  its  reputation, — not 
being  a  semi-Europeanised  bit  of 
formalism  and  bad  taste,  like  the 
"  public  gardens  "  of  so  many  mod- 
ern Japanese  cities,  but  the  spacious 
and  charming  pleasaunce  of  the 
lords  of  the  castle  close  to  which  it 
lies.  There  are  bridges,  hills,  lakes, 
cherry-trees,  plum-trees,  wistarias, 
maples,  palmettos,  and  a  few  tame 
cranes,  one  of  which  is  believed  to 
be  over  two  hundred  years  old; 
also  summer-houses,  which  may  be 
hired  of  the  custodian  for  those 
picnic  parties  in  which  the  Japanese 
take  such  delight. — The  Okayama 
Orphanage,  the  largest  in  Japan, 
accommodates  1,200  children. — 
Fancy  matting  {fiana-mushiro)  is  a 
local  specialty. 

[Shddo-shiina,  the  most  con- 
siderable island  in  the  Inland 
Sea,  lies  2  hrs.  (plus  }  hr.  in 
small  boat)  by  steamer  from 
Kydbashi  in  Okayama ;  1  hr.  by 
steamer  from  Takamatsu  in  Shi- 
koku, — lovely  scenery  through- 
ont  the  passage.     Boats  twice 

daily  both  ways,  also  con- 
necting  with  Kohe,  Osaka,  and 
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Tadotsu.  The  two  chief  towmt, 
Tonosho  and  Fachiiaki  are 
separated  only  by  a  bridge  over 
some  salt-pans,  where  the  sea 
till  recent  years  divided  the 
island  into  two  unequal  parts. 
Visitors  will  best  consult  their 
convenience  by  staying  at  the 
steamer  agency  (funordonya) 
at  the  landing-place. — ^Large 
supplies  of  granite  come  from 
the  pine-clad  mountains  of 
this  picturesque  island,  whose 
lower  slopes  are  admirably 
cultivated.  The  chief  quarries 
are  on  the  north  coast.  A 
delightful  day's  excursion, 
partly  by  jinrikisha,  partly  on 
foot,  may  be  made  to  the  rocks 
of  Kankake,  a  sort  of  Harona- 
san  (p.  183.)  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  the  addition  of  a  glorious 
view  seawards.  It  is  best  at  the 
time  of  the  autumn  tints.  The 
waterfall  of  Nishi^no^aki,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  preferably 
taken  as  a  separate  walk.  The 
cave  of  Benten  at  G^oto,  near 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, is  another  local  curiosity, 
and  ranks  among  the  Eighty- 
eight  Holy  Places  of  Shddo- 
shuna.  Hachiman,  the  god  of 
war,  is  specially  revered  by  the 
islanders.  A  hill  just  outside 
Tonosho,  on  which  stands  one 
of  his  many  temples,  is  partly 
cut  away  in  tiers,  whence 
crowds  witness  the  great  annual 
festival  on  the  15&  day  of  the 
8th  moon,  old  style.] 

Fukuyama  (Inn,  Yoshino  Ewa- 
dan,  at  station),  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bingo,  was  the  seat 
of  a  Daimyo  whose  castle,  in  an 
unusually  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, is  well  seen  from  the  rail- 
way. No  permit  being  required, 
travellers  might  stop  over  a  train 
to  visit  it.  'rhe  temple  of  Myo-o- 
in  possesses  some  art  treasures. 
This  province  produces  the  upper 
covexm^  oi  OMt'siAft  la.yeTO  (JSir^go- 


Fulmyama  to  Hiroshima. 


which   nre    used   nil   over   Japan. 
Whole  fields  planted  with  the  Tushea 
for  maldiig  them  are  passed. 
Tomotau  {Inn,  Mara-tsniie), 

Bo  called,  It  iBflHld.lKeaiuelhaEmpresB 
JlDgfl,  iBudlng  tbera  atter  hfi  Korean  ei- 
peilition,  praented  the  lamo.  or  leittlierD 
wriat-gnud.  □(  ber  ban  (o  the  god  of  Uut 

2i  ri  S.  of  Fuliiiyaian  b;  a  good 
but  nutlodotons  JiuiiMahB  lOad,  has 
a  small  harbom  protected  by  piers, 
and  manufactiirea  anchors  for  the 
whole  Joltind  Sea  district,  as  well 
as  nine  kinds  of  Liqueur, — one 
flavoured  viiib  plnm-bloseoms,  an- 
other with  chrysacthfinnmis,  a  third 
effectual  in  warding  off  old  age,  etc., 
etc.  There  are  some  fine  temples, 
and  the  snrroniiding  scenery  is 
dellghtfol.  HaU-a-day  may  be  well 
spent  in  goii^  by  bout  westward 
along  the  cliff-bonnd  coast  to 
the  httle  shrine  of  Ewannon  at 
Abiiio,  perched  on  a  rock  that  juts 
into  the  sea,  and  back  via  SensvU 
jima,  where  there  js  sea-bathing. — 
Curiona  cars  of  straw  snnnormt- 
ed  by  the  (ai-fish,  lobster,  and  bam- 
boo are  carried  round  tbc  town  on 
certAin  festival  days  and  then  burnt. 
OnomicM  (Inns.  'Hamakichi, 
Kakiisui-kwan)  has  unusually  plen- 
tiful steam  communication,  and  is 
a  proapeioua,  Imstiing  place, 
stietching  aloi^  the  shore  of  a  long 
narrow  strait  which  looks  like  a 
winding  river.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  godowns.  Onoraiohi  is  a  city 
of  narrow  lanes  and  of  fine,  though 
decaying  temples,  of  which  the  two 
best  are  SerJe^i  and  SaUcokuji, 
Long  flights  of  steps  lead  np  to  the 
former,  which  standa  near  the  top 
of  a  very  steep  hill.  Huge  granite 
btoots  jnt  out  from  the  soU,  helping 
to  form  ft  picture  at  once  weird  and 
beantifuL  The  view  also  is  fine,  a 
prominent  feature  being  tiie  island 
of  Uukai-jima,  or  Shiohi-ri-^a-shi- 
ma,  plastered  up— if  one  may  use 
auch  a  term — againat  the  mainland, 
and  thus  forming  the  mer-lihe 
biuboar.    Sai^bnji,  n  branch  of  tbe 
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great  monastery  of  Kfiyn-san.  is  very 
stately  with  its  big  stone  walls,  the 
temple  architecture  of  all  this  dis- 
trict deriving  powerful  aid  from 
the  granite  of  the  shores  of  the 
Inland  Sea. 

Mihara  {Inn,  Oo-un-ro)  posses- 
ses the  remains  of  a  Daimyo'a 
caatle.  From  here  westward,  ttie 
northern  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
wooded  and  smiling  coasts  of  Shi- 
kokn  and  Eyfishu  that  he  opposite. 
It  is  arid  and  infertile,  and  Uie  hills 
have  great  bore  pfitches  like  n 
beggar's  skin  showing  through  his 

Takehara  (7nn,  Fnkoi)  is  n 
pretty  harbour  lying  amidst  high 
hills.  The  houses  stand  on  Ube 
Iwach.  Here  the  scholar  Bai  Sanyo 
(ses  p.  82)  was  bom.  The  coasting 
steamers  pass  through  the  extreme- 
ly narrow  Slraii  of  Ondo,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  large 
lantern  on  a  stone  base,  and  then 

According  to  legi^nd,  tho  puRige  bmd 
benoToe  blocked  up  by  the  bUla  falUDE  In 
—  -"—  -'-     •"  Klyomori  (ks  p.  K) 

._.  _  n  to  etuid  Btrn.  H^icb 

^SY^^  iteTu  for  th^  luult 
bj  tbo  proud  t^tur"-  ■*— ■■    — -  "■-  '- 


Kure  (Inns,  Miyoshi,  in  Washo- 
maclti;  Horaisha,  at  the  actual 
port,  25  cho  distant],  an  important 
and  continually  growing  naval 
atation,  snngly  situated  at  the  base 
of  cultivated  hills.  A.  branch  hne 
connects  it  with  Kaidaichi  on  the 
Sanyo  Railway  in  about  1  hr.  No 
admission  to  the  arsenal  without 
permit  from  the  Ministry  ot  Marine. 
One  and  a  tialf  ri  distant  hea  the 
island  of  £ta-jiiiui,  where  stands 
the  Imperiat  Naval  CoUtge,  an  ad- 
mirably conducted  institution  for 
the  training  of  cadets. 

Hiroshimai  ( Tnna,  MiKo?.aet.i.S&- 
teL,  Eoiov  -  1»A  •. '^w«™siTO&  ■''^^j; 


,^S».- 
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AM  and  seat  of  a  prefecture,  stands 
at  the  month  of  the  Otagawa,  in  a 
fine  position  protected  by  hills  from 
the  northern  blasts. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Sho- 
gunate  in  the  12th  century,  Hiroshima 
belonged  to  Kiyomori,  the  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  head  of  the  Taira  family. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
the  fief  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Asano 
family,  who  retained  it  till  the  mediatisa- 
tion  of  the  Daimyds  in  1871.  The  Asanos 
were  often  spoken  of  as  the  Princes  of 
Oeishu,  Geishu  or  Aki  being  the  name 
of  the  province  in  which  Hiroshima  lies. 
During  great  part  of  the  China-Japan 
war  of  1894-5,  the  Emperor  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  castle  of  Hiroshima,  in 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  nearer 
the  scene  of  action.  Again,  during  the 
Russian  war  of  1904-5,  Hiroshima  was  a 
groat  centre  of  military  activity,  both 
for  the  embarcation  of  troops  and  the 
treatment  of  the  wounded. 

The  approach  to  Hiroshima  by 
sea  is  noted  for  its  beanty.  The 
httle  port  of  Ujina,  distant  3J  m., 
is  connected  with  the  city  by 
railway.  Hiroshima  is  a  brisk  and 
busy  place,  the  most  important 
city  west  of  Kobe.  It  is  a  centre 
for  dealers  in  lacquer,  bronze, 
and  most  other  kinds  of  artistic 
work.  The  oysters  of  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  enjoy  much  favour. 

The  sights  of  Hiroshima  can 
be  done  by  jinrikisha  in  2  or  3  hrs. 
The  prettiest  is  the  landscape 
(jarden  of  the  Asano  family,  called 
iSentei,  12  did  from  the  station. 
Excepting  the  five-storied  keep 
{tenshu),  little  now  remains  of  the 
old  Castle  (no  admission)  except  the 
space  which  it  and  its  dependent 
buildings  once  occupied.  Parts 
of  this  very  extensive  area  are 
now  used  as  parade  grounds  for  the 
garrison.  Close  to  the  castle,  and 
only  8  cJio  from  the  station,  Ues 
the  Park  {Koen),  which  affords 
a  place  of  recreation  to  the  citi- 
zens. It  contains  some  temples 
called  Nigi'tsu-Jinja,  dedicated  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Asano  family, 
whose  crest  of  two  hawks'  feath- 
ers crossed  is  commemorated, 
not  only  on  the  JantemB  and  other 
sujTounding   objects,    but   in    the 


name  of  Futa-ba-yamUj  the  hill 
rising  immediately  behind.  Some 
fine  tea-houses  stand  on  it,  b  cho 
below  the  top,  which  affords  a  beau- 
tiful view.  In  the  plain  beneath 
lies  Hiroshima,  mtersected  by  the 
five  arms  of  the  Otagawa  ;  to  the  1.  is 
the  sea ;  to  the  r.  rises  a  conical- 
shaped  hill  called  AM-no-Fuji, 
and  further  to  the  r.  Hiji-yama ; 
in  front  is  the  long  road  running 
down  towards  the  pine-clad  islet 
in  the  harbour ;  beyond  all  spreads 
the  sea,  ghttering  amidst  rocky 
islands,  chief  of  which  is  Miyajima 
with  its  feathery  peaks;  on  the 
dim  horizon  loom  the  Suwo  hills. 
The  annual  festival  at  Nigirtsu- 
Jinja  is  held  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  9th  moon,  old  style. 

Miyajima  {Inns,  *MLkado  Hotel, 
Iwasd,  and  many  others).  As 
already  indicated  on  p.  406,  this 
lovely  island  can  be  reached  by 
coasting  steamer  from  various  In- 
land Sea  ports.  The  more  usual  way 
now  is  to  take  train  to  Miyajima 
station  on  the  Sanyo  hne,  1  hr. 
west  of  Hiroshima,  whence  steam 
ferry  in  J  hr.  Ferry  close  to  station. 
Should  the  train  hours  from  Hiro- 
shima not  suit,  one  may  go  by 
excellent  jinrikisha  road  with  de- 
lightful scenery  all  the  way,  4^  ri 
(11  m.),  to  Ajina  (do  not  confound 
this  with  Ujina,  the  port  of  Hiro- 
shima). Here  there  is  another 
slightly  longer  ferry,  say  40  nxin. 
by  row-boat.  The  objective  point 
in  either  case  is  the  vill.  that  has 
grown  up  around  the  temple. 

Miyajima,  also  called  Itsuku- 
shima,  is  a  sacred  island,  and  one 
of  the  8an-kei,  or  "Three  Chief 
Sights,"  of  Japan  in  native  es- 
timation. It  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  1,800  ft.,  and  is  very  rocky 
and  thickly  wooded.  Many  small, 
but  lovely,  valleys  trend  down  to 
the  sea;  and  in  these,  among 
groves  of  maple-trees,  nestle  the 
inns  and  tea-houses  for  pilgrimis 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  fishermen 
and  image-carvers,  who,  with  the 


popnLition  o£  some  three  thousand. 
Miyajima  is  a  cbnrmiug  summer 
resort,  the  temperature  being  never 
nnbeHcnhly  higli,  tlie  sea  and  freali- 
:   liaUiii^  excellent,  and  the 
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walks  numerous.  The  abundance 
of  conifers,  the  disintegrated  gra- 
nite soil,  and  the  total  absence 
of  agrioultnte,  combine  to  keep  the 
nir  singulnrly  pure  and  tlie  water 


the  iital3».  "fiBifci 
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dhist  priests  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
on  the  "purification^*  of  the  RyCbu 
Shintd  shrines  in  1871,  when  several  of 
the  buildings  were  pulled  down.  Some 
others  were  accidentally  burnt  in  1887, 
but  the  rest  are  now  sufficiently  cared 
for. 

An  ancient  religious  rule  forbade  all 
births  and  deaths  on  the  island.  Should 
a  birth  unexpectedly  take  place,  it  is  still 
usual  to  send  the  woman  away  to  the 
mainland  fur  thirty  days;  and  though 
I>atients  in  extremis  are  no  longer  re- 
moved, all  corpses  are  at  once  sent  across 
tiie  strait  for  interment  at  the  village  of 
Ono,  where  likewise  the  chief  mourners 
remain  during  fifty  days  for  ceremonial 
purification.  No  dogs  are  allowed  on  the 
island. 

The  temple  of  Miyajima  enjoys 
great  celebrity.  The  torii  in  fiont 
of  it,  which  stands  in  the  sea,  is  a 
favourite  motiye  of  Japanese  art; 
and  the  temple  itself,  being  partly 
bnilt  out  over  the  sea  on  piles,  ap- 
pears at  high  tide  to  float  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  This  effect  is 
of  course  marred  when  the  tide 
goes  out.  A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  temple  is  its  gallery  [kvxiird) 
648  ft.  long,  hung  with  ex-votos. 
Many  of  these  are  old  pictures  by 
famous  artists ;  but  even  so  sacred 
a  shrine  as  Miyajima  has  not 
altogether  escaped  modernisation, 
as  is  attested,  inter  alia^  by  hideous 
daubs  in  oil  of  the  China  War. 
Notice  also  a  number  of  grotesque 
wood-carvings.  The  annual  fes- 
tival is  celebrated  on  the  17th  day 
of  the  6th  moon,  old  style.  By 
payment  of  a  few  yen  one  may  get 
all  the  temple  lanterns  hghted,  pro- 
ducing a  very  pretty  effect,  which 
should  be  viewed  from  the  water, 
llie  new  buildings  behind  contain 
various  art  treasures. 

The  great  unpainted  Hall  of  a 
Thousand  Mats  {iSen-jd-jiki),  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  to  the  r.  of  the 
temple  on  leaving,  is  said  to  have 
been  bmlt  by  Hideyoshi  out  of  the 
wood  of  a  single  camphor-tree.  In 
any  case,  it  served  as  his  council 
chamber  on  the  occasion  of  the 
gie&t  expedition  against  Korea  at 
/i&e  end  of  the  sixteenih  century. 
Soldiera  were  agtdn  quartered  there 


in  1894  on  the  way  to  conquer 
(meshi'toru)  China,  and  some  of 
them  punningly  hung  up  on  the 
pillars  some  ladles  of  the  sort  com- 
monly used  for  serving  rice  {meshi 
toru).  The  fashion  spread  even 
among  civilians,  who  follow  it  for 
luck,  till  now  the  place  wears  the 
most  singular  and  uncomely  aspect, 
through  being  plastered  all  over  with 
ladles  up  to  fiie  very  ceiling.  Close 
to  the  Thousand  Mat  Hall  stands 
a  five-storied  pagoda.  A  huge  stone 
toni,  dating  from  1906,  stands  on 
the  shore. 

Those  with  time  on  hand  may 
climb  up  18  cko  to  the  0ku-no4n,  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  chief  peaks 
(2  hrs.  will  suffice).  But  no  longer 
are  any  great  religious  buildings 
left  there,  nor  is  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  lighted  by  Kobd  Daishi 
and  has  never  since  been  sufiEered 
to  go  out,  maintained  nowadays 
with  any  pomp.  Like  several 
other  places  in  Japan,  Miyajima  has 
its  "  seven  wonders  "  {nana'fushigi)^ 
mostly  insignificant. 

Shin-minato  (Inn,  Fuknoka)  is 
the  port  for  Iwakuni,  from  which 
it  is  1  ri  26  cho  m  m.)  distant  by 
an  excellent  jinrikisha  road. 

Iwakuni  (Inns,  Shirai,  at  sta- 
tion ;  *Kome-hei,  in  the  town)  is  a 
bustling  place,  formerly  the  castle 
town  of  a  Daimyo  named  Eikkawa. 
Where  his  castle  stood,  there  is 
now  a  temple  dedicated  to  Eato 
Eiyomasa  and  a  park  adorned  with 
splendid  trees  of  many  species. 
The  railway  station  lies  incon- 
veniently distant  at  the  vill.  of 
Muronoki,  about  40  min.  by  jin- 
rikisha. Iwakuni  is  noted  for  its 
manu&,ctures  of  silk,  paper,  cotton, 
mats,  and  mosquito-netting.  The 
great  bridge  called  Kintai-kifo,  lit. 
"bridge  of  the  damask  girdle," 
spanning  the  NishiM-gawa,  is 
famed  ^roughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Japan.  It  is  built  in 
five  arches,  measures  about  150 
yds.  in  length,  and  some  of  the 
stones  in  Sie  piers  are  boand 
togetbiex  m^  \Q8A«    Thd  fozmer 
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custom  was  to  repair  thoroughly 
one  of  the  arches  every  five  years, 
so  that  once  in  twenty-five  years 
the  whole  structure  was  renewed. 
Figs  of  excellent  quality  abound  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

A  long  stretch  of  coast  south  of 
Iwakuni  towards  Ohatake  and 
Yanai  has  been  dyked,  in  order  to 
carry  botlx  the  excellent  highway 
and  the  railway. 

Tanai  (Inn,  Byo-ha-kwan),  often 
called  YanairtsUy  that  is,  the  "  port 
of  Yanai,"  is  admirably  protected, 
the  town  lying  on  the  S.W.  slope  of 
Kotoishi-yama  (2,190  ft.  high),  and 
commanding  glorious  views  of  the 
large  and  lofty  island  of  Oshima. 
The  railway  has  barely  room  to 
pass  between  this  mountain  and 
the  sea. 

Tokuycuna  (Inn,  Matsumasa). 

Mitajiri  (Inn,  Ibara,  near  sta- 
tion ;  but  Kashiwagi  on  the  mole  is 
better)  lies  18  cho  from  its  port, — ^a 
port  lovely  to  the  eye  with  its  lines 
of  hills  and  the  smoke  lazily  rising 
from  its  salt-pans,  but  not  very 
good  for  steamers. — ^A  capital  jin- 
riMsha  road  leads  inland  from 
Mitajiri  to  the  busy  town  of 

Miyaichi  (Inn,  Miyaichi  Hotel), 
31  cho,  which  boasts  a  Temple  of 
Tenjin,  famous  throughout  the  whole 
country-side,  and  having  grounds 
prettily  laid  out  on  a  hill-side. 

Tamaguchi  (Inn,  Fujimura), 
capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the  same 
name  and  of  the  province  of  Suwo, 
is  most  conveniently  reached  from 
Ogori  station,  3  ri  1  cho  by  jinrikL- 
sha.  The  hot  springs  of  Yuda,  in 
the  S.W.  suburb  of  the  town,  possess 
some  local  fame.  Some  neighbour- 
ing dolmens,  too,  may  interest  the 
professed  archaeologist.  But  im- 
prisoned as  it  is  within  hills  mostly 
bare,  bleak  in  winter  and  goring  in 
summer,  Yamaguchi  has  little  to 
detain  the  tourist. 

Yamafaichi  waa  an  important  Christian 
centre  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16ih 
oratory,  the  missioxi  there  having  been 


founded  by  8t.  Francis  Xavier  himself. 
(See  Sir  Ernest  Satow's  elaborate  paper 
on  the  "Vicissitudes  of  the  Church  at 
Yamaguchi  from  1550  to  1586,"  in  Vol. 
VII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety  of  Japan.)  More  recently  the  noble 
house  of  Chdehu,  which  had  its  seat  here, 
became  a  very  powerful  factor  in  Japa- 
nese politics.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
1868,  the  samurai  of  Chdehfl  have  divided 
with  those  of  Satsuma  the  chief  direction 
of  public  affairs.  The  peaaantry  of  the 
Yamaguchi  prefecture  famish  a  large 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  who  have 
been  sent  to  Hawaii  and  other  foreign 
countries  during  the  last  few  years. 

From  Asa,  a  short  branch  line  of 

railway  leads  to  Omine,  where  the 
Naval  Department  works  a  recently 
discovered  mine  of  smokeless  coal. 
At  Toyo-ura,  sometimes  called 
Chbfu  (Inn,  Hayashi-ya),  there  is 
little  to  see ;  but  the  way  on  (2  ri)  to 
Shimo-no-seki  is  beautiful.  Just 
before  getting  to  the  narrows  that 
afterwards  open  out  to  form  Shimo- 
no-seki  harbour,  one  passes  Ban-no- 
ura,  a  stretch  or  reach  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  every  student  of 
Japanese  history. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  naval 
battle  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
Taira,  hitherto  all-powerful,  received 
their  death-blow  from  the  rival  house 
of  Minamoto  headed  by  the  young  hero 
Yoshitsune.  The  Taira  forces  were  en- 
cnmbered  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
women  and  children,  among  whom  were 
the  widow  and  daughter  of  Kiyomori, — 
the  former  a  nun,  the  latter  the  Empress- 
Dowager  Kcnrei  Mon-in,  wiQv  her  child, 
the  Emperor  Antoku,  then  only  six  years 
old.  When  his  grandmother  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  she  clasped  the  young  monarch 
in  her  arms,  and  despite  the  entreaties  of 
her  daughter,  leapt  into  the  sea  where 
both  were  drowned.  This  was  in  A.D. 
1185. 

Across  the  strait  lies  Ta-no-ura, 
whence-  eighteen  foreign  men-of- 
war  poured  their  shot  and  shell 
upon  the  Japanese  batteries  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "Shimo-no- 
seki  AfEair." 

This  arose  out  of  an  attempt  on  the 
part   of  the   Sttimyd   of   Chdshfl,    who 
was  at   that  time  a  semi-independent 
ruler,  to  close  the  straits  leadixv%  \ssiuc> 
the  Inland  Sea.,    ^t^'i   teMstNRjsa.  ^ecJs^e.^ 
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several  men  killed.  Failing  to  obtain 
satisfaction  from  the  ShSgnn's  govern- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  three 
powers  concerned,  together  with  the 
British  representative,  who  deemed  it 
essential  for  all  the  Western  powers  to 
make  common  cause  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Japan  of  those  days,  sent  a  com- 
bined fleet  to  bombard  Shimo-no-seki. 
This  was  done  on  the  6th  and  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1864.  The  victors  furthermore 
claimed  an  indemnity  of  $3,000,000,  on 
account  of  the  expense  to  which  they — 
and  more  especially  Great  Britain — had 
been  put  by  the  naval  and  military 
display  required  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  existing  treaties.  Several 
years  later,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment repaid  their  portion  of  the  in- 
demnity. 

Shimo-no-seki,  also  called  Ba- 
.  Jean  (Sanyo  Railway  Hotel,  Europ. 
style;  Inns,  *Daikichi,  *Fujino, 
Europ.  food),  is  a  considerable 
shipping  centre,  lying  4  m.  from 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  strait  which 
separates  the  Main  Island  from 
Kyushu.  The  town  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  single  street,  about 
2  m.  in  length.  Fine  steamers  ply 
hence  to  Fusan  in  Korea  on  alter- 
nate days.    Shimo-no-seki  and 

Moji  (Inns,  *Ishida-ya,  Europ. 
style ;  Kawa-u ;  Europ.  resit.,  Kyu- 
shti-tei),  a  new  town  on  the  Kyushu 
side,  form  practically  but  one  port, 
though  business  is  hampered  by  the 
fact  of  the  two  places  belonging  to 
different  prefectures,  each  with  its 
separate  custom-house.  Both  sides 
of  the  strait  have  been  fortified  as 
a  precaution  against  further  foreign 
attacks.  The  prosperity  of  Moji 
dates  from  the  year  1891,  when 
it  was  selected  as  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Kyushu  Railway. 
Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  tides 
on  the  Shimo-no-seM  side,  the  mail 
steamers,  even  when  advertised  for 
Shimo-no-seki,  anchor  off  Moji,  the 
presence  of  coal  near  this  latter 
place  being  a  further  inducement. 
The  distance  across  the  strait  is 
only  1  mile,  and  steam-launches 
ply  every  20  min. — Shimo-no-seki 
enjoys  an  excellent  climate  at  all 
^inies  of  the  year,  owing  to  its 
aouthern  frontage  with  hills  behind, 


admitting  the  summer  breezes  and 
protecting  it  from  northerly  winter 
blasts.  Moji,  which  faces  N.W.,  is 
less  salubrious. 


ROUTE  49. 


The  Island  op  Awaji. 

The  Island  of  Awaji,  situated 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  can  be  easily  reached 
by  small  daily  steamer  &om  Kobe 
(Hyogo)  in  2  hrs.  to  Kariya,  which 
is  the  first  port  touched  at.  The 
steamer,  after  calling  at  K^ya, 
continues  on  to  ShizuM,  40  min.; 
to  Sumoto,  the  capital,  40  min.  more; 
and  to  Yura,  30  min.  From  spring 
to  autumn,  another  steamer  service 
connects  Minato  and  the  villages  of 
the  West  Coast  with  Akashi. 

There  is  also  a  steam  ferry  service 
between  Akashi  and  Iwaya  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
another  at  the  S.  end  between 
Fukura  and  Muya  on  the  way  to 
Tokushima  in  Shikoku. 

The  chief  distances  on  the  island 
are  as  follows : — 

East  Coast. —  Hi  Cho  M. 

Kariya  to  Shizuki ....  3    16    8.J 

ShizuM  to  Sumoto...  2    33    7} 

Sumoto  to  Yura 1    34    4} 

Southern  Inland  Road. — 

Sumoto  to  Hirota  ...  1    29    4A 

Hm)ta  to  Fukura  ...  3    28    9i 
(Or  straight  across  from 

Shizuki    to     Fukura, 

without  going  round 

by  Sumoto) 8    —  19J 

Western  Inland  Road. — 

Fukura  to  Ko-enami.  2    10    5  J 

Ko-enami  to  Minami- 
dani 3    22    8} 

Minami-dani  to  Gun- 

ge a  -  n 
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(Or    preferably    fiom 

Fnkura  to  Gui^e  via 

Minato  and  the  West 

Coast) 
West  Coast.— 

GungafoTsnlnie  ...  3    21    8) 

Tsoiiie  to  Iwaya 2    29    Gj 

Iwaja'toKariya....  2    20    Gf 
Distances  bi/  Sea  from  Avxiji 

to  the  iRiinland. — 
Iwaya  to  Akuahi  in  Ba- 

rima 1    23    4 

Ynra  to  Kada  in  Kisha  2    30    7 
Fuktua  to  Miiya  in  Awa 

(inShikofcu)  3      2    TJ 

A  trip  to  Awaji  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  eady  winter  or  in'springi 
the  climate  being  mild,  the  scenery 
picturesgne,  and  the  lOada  fairly 
good.  Jinrildabas  can  be  obtained 
almost  eyerywhere.  The  best  tnits 
are  those  at  fiumolo  (Habeto) ;  at 
Komoe  (Shishn-en),  a  Buwmer  resort 
near  by ;  at  Shiiuki  (Hirano-ya), 
F\i}aira  (Yabu-man).  and  Gunge 
(Shinkuma).  There  is  also  fairao- 
oommodation  at  Yura  (Tanata-ya) 
and  at  Itcaya.  The  other  inns  are 
rather  poor,  but  every  Tillage  affords 
accommodation  of  some  sort.  The 
traveUer  who  wishes  to  explore  the 
-  island  thoronghly,  is  recommended 
to  land  nt  Kariya,  and  make  the 
lound  in  the  order  described  below. 
This  will  take  tiom  3  or  4  days. 
Persons  pressed  for  time  can  obtain 
a  glimpse  lA  the  prettiest  part  of 
the  scenery  by  takii^  steamer  from 
Eobe  to  Siunoto,  and  [etuming 
nest  morning. 

The  tilsDd  of  Atnfi  is  tnentloced  In 
tba  wrliHt  jApHDua  Ie|!eDde  u  the  fint 
remit  of  the  murlige  at  the  sresitor  ujd 

thej  guTe  birth  to  tbo  ,„ii,— ■——■>- 
at  the  Japaoeae  archipelago ; 
baanQefl  of  the  harbou  at  ' 


>Dd   t 


Lg  down  to  liiiiloiicBl  dayi 
J.  Tfti.havlDg  bees  depoM 


,»  Property  apeskliig,  1 


who,  hiTing  onoB  abdioattd  ii 

During'  tho   Middle  Agea.  tha  lordship 


wsa  coDitructea  In  the  J«th  oentury. 

The  scene  as  the  steamer  ap- 
proaches Kariya  is  meet  pictiu- 
esqae. — delightful  little  cores  Mid 
peaceful  nooks,  pine-trees  on  the 
stmnd,  small  Talleys  stretching  np 
towards  veidnre^lad  hills,  and  in 
the  distance  the  hazy  ontline  of 
Senzan.  one  of  the  highest  hills 
on  the  island  (1,S50  ft.)  and  of  the 
lofty  land  beyond.  This  Mud  of 
scenery,  ever  varied  in  its  details, 
continues  all  along  the  E.  coast  to 
Sumoto  and  Yura.  It  will  generally 
be  found  best  to  spend  the  flrst 
night  at  Somoto.  Those  having 
another  day  to  spare  may  turn  ofl 
inland  shortly  after  leaving  Shiznki. 
and  go  to  Sumoto  via  tie  top  of 
Senzan.  Jinrikisbas  can  be  en- 
gaged as  far  as  Fviaisa-ishi,  1  ri  24 
cho ;  but  it  will  probably  be  more 
satisfactory  to  woJk  the  whole  vray, 
taking  some  6  hours.  The  octtrnl 
ascent  is  about  1  ri  in  length. 
Half-way  ap  stands  the  temple  <rf 
Koskinji,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  in  the  direction  of  Kobe. 
Thence  to  the  top  the  path  lies 
through  a  wood,  some  of  the  trees 
presenting  a  curious  appearance, 
the  soil  having  crumbled  away  from 
their  loots,  so  aa  to  leave  the  latter 
prased  high  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  From  the 
snmmit  of  Sen^an  itself  there  is 
but  little  view,  owii^  to  the  trees 
which  crown  the  mountain,  and 
which,  from  most  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, give  it  a  peculiar  sqnare- 
topped  appearance.  11iet«mpleon 
the  summit  ia  called  Senkoji.  It 
has  a  solid  modem  gate  and  l>eUi^  \ 
but    tba    Hcmdo,  ut  ibkci.  eKfiu*, 
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The  way  down  on  the  side  to- 
wards Sumoto  brings  that  town 
in  sight  to  the  1.,  with  Kishu  and 
the  islets  of  the  Kii  Channel  be- 
yond it,  while  to  the  r.  are  the 
mountains  of  Awa  in  Shikoku. 
From  the  base  of  Senzan  to  the 
Aiya  waterfall,  and  thence  to  Su- 
moto, the  path  leads  mostly  across 
a  fertile  plain.  Those  not  desirous 
of  visiting  the  fall  can  proceed 
direct  to  Sumoto  from  the  base  of 
Senzan,  the  distance  being  IJ  ri. 

The  productions  for  which  the 
town  is  chiefly  noted  are  sweetmeats. 
The  potteries  of  Sumoto  deserve  a 
visit.  A  spare  day  might  pleas- 
urably  be  devoted  to  the  ascent  of 
Kashiwara-yama,  the  highest  point 
of  the  S.  E.  range  of  the  island 
(1,930  ft.),  commanding  a  fine  view 
inland  all  over  the  plains  of  south- 
em  Awaji,  its  distant  northern 
hills,  the  sea,  the  coast  of  Kishu, 
Nushima  (the  odd  islet  off  Awaji), 
and  some  islets  off  the  coast  of 
Shikoku.  To  obtain  this  view, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  up  through  the 
wood  behind  the  temple.  From 
Kashiwara-yama  one  may  descend 
to  Yura,  where  a  garrison  is 
stationed.  Thence  there  is  a  2  ri 
ride  along  a  beautiful  shore. 

The  interest  of  the  Southern  In- 
land Road  leading  from  Sumoto  to 
Fukura  is  mainly  archaeological. 
There  is  a  curious  mound  called 
Onogoro  jima,  i.e.  the  island  of 
Onogoro,  at  a  short  diatance  from 
the  village  of  Yagi  or  Yogi,  where 
the  path  to  it  diverges  r.  from  the 
main  road,  and  soon  leads  to  a  dry 
river-bed  where  it  is  necessary  to 
al^ht  from  the  jinriMshas. 

An  early  JaiMtnese  tradition,  preserved 
in  the  Kojiki,  tells  us  that  Izanagi  and 
Izanami,  when  they  were  about  to  pro- 
duce the  Japanese  archipelago,  "stood 
upon  the  Floating  Bridge  of  Heaven, 
poshed  down  the  jewelled  spear  and 
stirred  with  it,  whereupon,  when  they 
had  stirred  the  brine  till  it  went  curdle- 
curdle  {koro-koro)  and  drew  the  spear 
tip,  the  brine  that  dripped  down  from 
ibe  end  of  the  Bpea,r  wa^  piled  up  and 

became  an  ialand.    Thia  ia  the  Island  ot 

Onogoro/* 


Several  islets  off  the  coast  of 
Awaji  contend  for  the  honour  of 
being  this  first-fruit  of  creation; 
and  this  inland  claimant  may  well, 
by  the  ignorant  country-people,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  once  itself 
an  island,  standing  up  as  it  does 
prominently  from  the  surrounding 
rice-field  flats.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  funeral 
mound  of  some  very  ancient  prince, 
all  memory  of  whom  has  passed 
away.  There  is  a  small  shrine  on 
it  dedicated  to  Izanagi  and  Izanami, 
and  at  the  southern  end  of  it  a  stone 
called  the  sekirei-ishiy  or  "wagtail 
stone,"  with  reference  to  an  inci- 
dent of  the  creation  legend,  for 
which  Vol.  m.  Part  I,  Appendix,  pp. 
69-70,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  may  be 
consulted.  A  hole  has  been  scooped 
out  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mound  by 
women  who  mix  fragments  of  the 
earth  with  water,  and  drink  it  as 
a  charm  to  ensure  easy  delivery. 
Within  a  stone's  throw  is  a  clump 
of  reeds  called  Ashtr^tcara-koku. 

Ashi-wara-no-kuni,  i.  e.,  the  Land  of 
Beed  Plains,  is  an  ancient  name  for 
Japan.  But  the  country-people,  mis- 
taking €iski,  "a  reed,"  for  cuhi,  "the 
foot,'  have  invented  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  the  spot  on  which  Izanami 
first  set  foot  when  he  came  down  to 
earth. — Kuni  and  hoku  are  synonyms  for 
"  land  "  or  •*  country." 

After  visiting  Onogoro-jima,  the 
jinriMshas  are  rejoined,  and  the 
hamlets  of  0-enami  and  Eo-enami 
passed  through.  The  latter  is 
marked  by  two  or  three  very  fine 
pine-trees.  The  pine-trees  of  the 
whole  island,  however,  are  those 
which  form  an  avenue  lining  the 
main  road  for  a  distance  of  50  eho 
just  at  this  ]^art  of  the  Journey. 
In  order  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  them, 
it  is  worth  while  turning  into  the 
main  road  as  soon  as  the  ayenne  is 
seen  to  the  1. 

A  further  detour  to  the  1.  is  need- 
ed if  it  be  intended  to  visit  the  vill. 
of  IganOy  where    are    located   tiie 
potteries  of  the  Mimpei  and  Sampei 
[  famiiiQ^. 


Potteries.    Nando  Channel. 
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This  peculiar  ware  was  first  produced 
between  the  years  1830  and  1840  by  one 
K&jQ.  Mimpei,  a  man  of  considerable  pri- 
vate means,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
ceramic  art  out  of  pure  enthudasm. 
Directing  his  efforts  at  first  to  reproduc- 
ing the  deep  green  and  straw-yellow 
glazes  of  China,  which  country  he  visited 
in  quest  of  information,  he  had  exhausted 
almost  his  entire  resources  before  suc- 
cess came ;  and  even  then  the  public  was 
slow  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his  ware. 
Now,  however,  connoisseurs  greatly  prize 
genuine  old  pieces  by  Mimpei,  some  of 
which  combine  various  colours  so  as  to 
imitate  tortoise-shell,  while  others  have 
designs  incised  or  in  relief,  or  are  skil- 
fully decorated  with  gold  and  silver.  At 
the  present  day  the  quality  of  Awaji  ware 
has  sadly  deteriorated,  though  Sampei 
has  won  prizes  at  several  exhibitions. 
The  pieces  are  mostly  monochromatic, 
and  intended  for  everyday  use 

The  next  object  of  interest  on  the 
road  is  the  Tumulus  of  the  hapless 
Emperor  Junnin,  mentioned  above. 
Being  202  ken  in  length  and  72  ken 
in  breadth,  while  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat  and  covered  with 
a  dense  grove  full  of  singing-birds, 
this  tumulus  forms  a  prominent  ob- 
ject in  the  landscape.  It  is  com- 
monly known  as  Tenno  no  Mori,  that 
is,  the  "  Emperor's  Grove."  That  of 
Junnin's  mother,  Taema  Fujin,  lies 
8  or  10  cho  away  to  the  S.W. 

After  leaving  these  mounds,  a 
jinrikisha  ride  of  about  i  hi.  brings 
one  to  the  little  seaport  town  of 
Fukura,  now  fortified,  where  it 
will  probably  be  best  to  spend  the 
second  night.  The  wonder  of  the 
place  is  the  violent  rush  of  water 
through  the  Naruto  Channel, 
which  separates  the  islands  of  Awaji 
and  Shikoku,  and  connects  the 
Inland  Sea  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  a  truly  impressive  sight, 
and  one  which  should  not  be 
missed,  especially  at  spring-tides 
when  no  junk  can  aUempt  ilie 
passage.  Boats  are  furnished  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  inn  at  Fukura ; 
and  the  expedition,  which  occupies 
from  4  to  6  hrs.,  is  attended  with  no 
danger,  passengers  being  taken 
out  under  shelter  of  the  coast 
to  within  easy  distuice  of  the 
Btndt,  and  beixig  able  to  yiew  the 
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panorama  either  from  the  boat,  or 
from  some  rocks  on  which  it  is 
usual  to  land.  The  best  time  of  all 
is  said  to  be  the  3rd  day  of  the  3rd 
moon,  old  style  (some  time  at  the 
end  of  March  or  in  the  first  half  of 
April),  when  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  on  both  sides 
of  the  channel  take  a  holiday,  and 
go  out  in  boats  to  see  the  rush  of 
the  briny  torrent.  The  breadth 
of  the  channel  is  estimated  at  18 
chd ;  but  some  rocks  divide  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  called  respec- 
tively O'Naruto  and  Ko-Naruto, 
i.e.,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Naruto.  The  Greater  Naruto  being 
on  the  Shikoku  side,  that  side 
affords  an  even  finer  spectacle 
than  is  to  be  obtained  from  Awaji. 
Looking  from  the  boat,  if  on  the 
Awaji  side,  the  province  of  Awa 
in  the  Island  of  Shikoku  is  seen 
in  front;  to  the  r.  of  it  stretches 
the  long  line  of  Sh5do-shima; 
while  further  r.  in  the  extreme 
distance,  are  the  mountains  of 
Harima  on  the  mainland,  with 
the  little  island  of  Ejima  sticking 
up  in  front  of  them  like  a  cocked 
hat.  The  rocks  on  the  Awaji  side  * 
are  tilted  at  a  considerable  angle, 
and  are  here  and  there  lined  "with 
pine-trees  which  give  them  an 
appearance  resembling  that  of  a 
painting  in  the  Chinese  style.  For 
soft  winning  beauty,  however, 
neither  this  nor  any  part  of  the  W. 
Coast,  excepting  towards  the  north, 
is  comparable  to  the  E.  Coast  of  the 
island.  On  the  way  back,  the 
boatmen  may  suggest  landing  at 
Kemuri-shima  and  at  Susaki,  the 
two  islets  in  Fukura  harbour;  but 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  do  so. 

On  leaving  Fukura  it  is  best  to 
take  jinrikisha  to  Minato,  a  dis- 
tance called  2}^  ri  of  50  cho  each, 
but  more  probably  2}  ordinary  n 
of  36  chd.  The  first  part  of  the 
road  leads  near  the  tumulus  of  the 
Emperor  Junnin,  but  turns  oft  to 
the  1.  skirting  the  W.  »&&.  <:&-  '^^ofc 
valley.     TSXi^b    ^Tfc\.Na»^    ^^«^  ^s^^"** 
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flowing  some  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  of  which 
a  fine  view  is  obtained,  with  Sen- 
zan  marked  by  a  clump  of  trees 
on  its  summit,  and  the  mountains 
of  Harima  in  the  extreme  distance. 
The  village  of  Minato  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  salt  factories,  and  for 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Kwannon 
which  resembles  a  small  fort- 
ress. From  here  the  main  road 
proceeds  along  the  coast,  at  first 
under  the  shadow  of  pine-trees  by 
the  beach, — ^locally  famous  under 
the  name  of  Kei  no  Matsubara. 
The  views  obtained  here  embrace 
the  coast  of  Harima,  the  island  of 
Bhodo-shima,  and  the  mountains  of 
Awa  behind  Shodo-shima.  The 
third  night  will  probably  best  be 
spent  at  Gunge.  After  Gunge, 
the  view  gradually  gains  in  beauty. 
The  path  mounts,  little  promon- 
tories stretch  out  into  the  sea, 
pine-trees  extend  their  fantastically 
contorted  shapes  toward  the  waves, 
to  the  1.  lies  Shddo-shima,  and 
ahead  and  to  the  r.  the  blue  outline 
of  the  mountains  of  Harima,  with,  in 
the  faint  distance,  the  snow-capped 
Tamba  range.  Beyond  the  hamlet 
of  Murotsu,  the  hills  forming  the 
backbone  of  Awaji  itself  retire  a 
little  from  the  strand,  giving  green 
upland  glimpses  of  field  and  valley. 

The  passage  across  from  Tsukue 
to  Akashi  makes  a  pleasant  finish 
to  the  journey  in  fine  weather,  the 
views  being  delightful.  The  whole 
horizon  is  alive  with  the  white  sails 
of  junks  going  up  and  down  the  In- 
land Sea.  Those  to  whom  a  sea  voy- 
age is  pleasant  only  in  proportion 
to  its  shortness,  will  do  best  to  cross 
to  Maiko  from  Matsuo,  a  hamlet  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, not  far  from  the  Hghthouse. 

The  trip  might  be  shortened  by 
taking  steamer  direct  from  Kobe  to 
Snmoto,  and  by  omitting  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Naruto  Channel; 
but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  miss  this 
iatter  unique  sight. 


ROUTE  50. 

Matsue  and  the  Coast  Wbst- 
WABD  TO  Hagi. 

1.  matsue.  2.  temple  of  izumo. 
3.  ascent  of  daisen.  4.  the  oki 
islands.    5.  hamada  and  hagi. 

1.  Matsue. 

The  principal  object  of  interest 
on  this  little  travelled  route  is  the 
Great  Temple  of  Izumo  described 
on  page  423.  Any  one  desirous  of 
visiting  it  alone  will  get  there 
most  expeditiously  by  train  from 
Osaka  to  Maizuru  (Ete.  45),  whence 
by  good  steamer  (alternate  days 
in  summer)  to  Sakai,  in  15  hrs.,  and 
2  hrs.  more  on  to  Matsue. 

A  comraon  Japanese  name  for  the  West 
Ooast  and  for  the  highway  along  it  is 
San-ind6,  or  "  Shady  Boad/^  given  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  shore  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  which  is  called  San-yMi5t  or  "  Sonny 
Boad."  The  striking  difference  in  climate 
between  the  two  fully  juatiiies  these 
names.  Cloudy  skies,  a  heavy  snowfall, 
and  intense  cold  chsiracterise  the  San- 
indd  winter. 

The  quickest  overland  route  to 
this  part  of  the  W.  Coast  is  afforded 
by  tiie  railway  running  N.  from 
Okayama  up  the  valley  of  the 
Asahi-gawa  to  Tsuyama  [Inn, 
Fukuda-ya),  capital  of  the  province 
of  Mimasaka.  This  place  retains 
the  extensive  walls  of  the  former 
Daimyo's  castle,  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  moan- 
tain-girt  plain.  The  next  section 
as  far  as  Yonago  (2  days)  is  done  in 
jinriMsha,  the  scenery  being  pleas- 
ing and  the  roads  excellent  through- 
out. One  and  a  half  ri  aedde  from 
Eatsu-yama  is  the  waterfall  of  Kavv- 
ha,  460  ft.  high.  Beyond  the  vilL 
of  Ebi,  Daisen  (see  p.  423)  looms 
grandly.  The  best  acoommoda- 
tion  is  at  Katsuyama  (JTnTi,  Kishi-ya), 
Neu  (Inn,  Cha-ya),  and  Yonago  (IrMf 
Eome-go).  This  last,  situated  on 
the  Naka-umi  Lagoon,  is  tlie  most 
\  AjQnmabxD%  W«tx  xii.  \2Dkjb  ^gsmnoe  of 
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RdkL  A  apara  hont  to&j  be  em- 
ployed in  Tiaiting  Skiroyama,  a  hill 
crowned  by  the  rniiiB  of  a  BinrilJ 
OBStle  and  afiordiag  a  fine  view. 
The  third  and  shortest  stage  (2^ 
his.)  is  the  pretty  iteamec  trip 
across  the  lagoon  and  up  the  Ohashi' 
gawa  lo  Mnteoe. 

Ilinerary. 

TSnYAMA  to:—         J?i  Chd  M. 

Miyao  1  21  4 

Tsuboi ■,,  1  35  41 

Knze 3  5  7} 

KatHttyama 1  28  4 

Mikamo  3  26  9 

Shinjo  1  23  4 

Itaibara    3  13  5? 

Neu  1  33  4| 

Ehi   1  31  4* 

Mizogocbi  2  lb  5f 

TONAGO    3  20  8} 

Total    25    24  62^ 


Coastii^  stemneis  call  in  at 
Sakai,  the  port  ot  Mat«ue,  at  the 
mouth  of  Uie  Nakn-ami  Lagoon, 
which  is  also  the  teiminns  of  the 
Weat  Coast  railway. 

Matsue  (Inn,  'Minami,  in  Kyo- 
Mise ;  Mrop.  restl.,  Binsni'tei,  next 
door),  tha  moat  important  (own  on 
the  West  Coast,  was  formerly  the 
sent  of  a  Daimyo,  whose  well- 
pteserved  castle  stands  on  a  height 
in  its  midst,  and  shoold  be  visited 
for  the  fine  view  of  the  town  and  ot 
the  Kiinji  Lagoon.  Matsue  is  a  clean 
and  proaperona  city,  intersected  by 
many  canals  and  smronnded  by 
low  hilla,  beyond  which  rise  the 
bine  silhouettes  of  distant  moun- 
tain raises,  with  Daisen  towering 
abore  all.  Of  Matane's  many  tem- 
ples, the  best  are  Otsshdji,  Tukdji, 
Easuga,  and  Inari. 

A  feasant  diiye  of  2}  ri  may  be 
taken  to  the  slightly  snlphtuona  hot 
springs  of  3^mti-i»uAiiri(In7t,H6sei- 
hwan),  the  load  for  the  moat  port 
stilting  the  l^oon.  On  the  way, 
the  Till,  of  Fujina  is  passed,  where 
are  seTeral  ikotonea  producing  tbe 


well-known  Izmno  faience,  which 
is  a  familiar  object  all  over  the 
district.  There  arc  also  some  agat« 
and  crystal  polishers  in  cotti^es 
between  Fujina  and  Tama-taakan, 
where  various  oiuaments  may  be 
purchased. 
Bp»klDg  of  tbe  Iznma  fiileiiee,  the  latt 
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raUy  ot  ImectM,  bntlerfllo, 
WBTfc,  Is  generillj  of  poor 


OacMionallr  ohocolkte  or  gnea  kIwm 
•re  Died  wlthont  tbs  addition  of  ai^ 
decoTBtioD.  uid  tha  iklll  with  wMoh 
th«8  tnlUluit  glaxM  are  applied  pro- 


2.  Gbeat  Tbvplb  oi*  Iztmo. 

From  Matsue  to  Qia  ^eat  8hintd 
temple  of  Iztuno  at  Eiatki  is  by 
steamer  to  Sbobara,  or  to  Hirata 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  l^oon, 
whence  the  jonmey  is  made  by 
jinrildsha  in  3  or  4  hrs.,  the  whole 
distance  being  10}  ri,  or  25^  miles. 
(The  return  may  be  agreeably 
varied  by  taldng  jinrikiBha  the 
whiJe  way  from  KimH  to  Matsue 
along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lagoon  (10 
ri),  passing  through  Hintta,  and 
turning  aside  1  ri  to  visit  the  fine 
Bnddhist  temple  rjf  Ishibaia  at  Eo- 
zakal,  dedicated  to  Taknshi  Nyomi 
and  resorted  to  f(«  the  cure  i^  eye 
disease.)  The  mass  of  3ambe-yama 
looms  up  in  front.    At  the  town  of 

ImAiclii  {Inn,  Izumi-ya),  which 
stands  about  halt-way  to  Eizoki, 
is  an  interesting  "cave"  and 
dolmen  containing  a  stone  sar- 
oojiiagtis,— «  monolith  10  ft.  long, 
5)  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high.  The 
key  is  kept  at  a  temple  behind  the 
town  offlce,  and  some  of  the  objects 
may  be  inspected  there,  which  wew 
found  when  the  r.     ' 
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discovered  in  1887  in  the  garden 
of  a  Mr.  Murayama.  This  holds 
two  sarcophagi.  The  collection  of 
articles  here  disinterred  includes 
swords,  numerous  iron  objects, 
copper-plates  heavily  gilt,  bells, 
spear  and  arrow-heads,  etc.  Other 
dolmens  have  been  discovered  in 
the  district  of  late  years.  {Gonf. 
Gowland's  Dolmens  and  JBurial 
Mounds  in  Japan,  p.  29). 

The  country  is  flat.  A  noticeable 
feature  is  afforded  by  the  method 
resorted  to  for  protection  against 
wind  and  snow  at  all  the  farms  and 
other  houses.  The  pines  are  trim- 
med and  cut,  forming  huge  hedges 
from  40  to  50  feet  high. 

Kizuki  {Inn,  •Inaba-ya),  a  quaint 
little  town  at  the  foot  of  some 
hills,  is  famed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Japan  for  the  Great 
Temple  of  Izumo  {Izumo  no  0- 
yashiro),  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
god  Onamuji,  and  which  disputes 
with  those  of  Ise  the  honour  of 
being  the  most  ancient  and  venera- 
ble shrine  of  the  Shinto  religion. 
Kizuki  is  also  a  favourite  sea-bath- 
ing resort. 

The  province  of  Izumo.  and  more  or  less 
the  whole  country  eastward  to  Tajima 
and  Tango,  together  with  the  Oki  Islands, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  as  the  theatre 
of  many  of  the  tales  forming  the  old 
Japanese  mythology.  Indeed  that  my- 
thology has  been  traced  by  students  to 
three  centres,  of  which  one  is  Eyashu 
with  its  warlike  legends  of  Jimmn  Tennd 
and  Jingd  K6g6,  ancestors  of  the  Imperial 
line ;  another  is  Tamato,  which  in  early 
dajrs  seems  to  have  had  natiye  princes  of 
its  own ;  and  the  third  is  Izumo,  wherein 
are  located  strange  tales  of  gods,  and 
monsters,  and  speaking  animals,  and 
caves  through  which  entrance  to  Hades 
is  obtained.  Susa-no-o,  born  from  the 
nose  of  the  creator  Izanagi  and  brother 
to  the  Sun-Qoddess  Ama-terasu,  is  the 
hero  of  some  of  these  tales.  The  herj>  of 
most  of  the  others  is  his  descendant  Ona- 
mnji,  also  called  Okuni-nushi.  that  is, 
« the  Master  of  the  Great  Land,"  in  other 
words,  the  King  of  Izumo,  to  whom  later 
on  an  embassy  was  sent  from  heaven,  re- 
questing him  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
in  favour  of  the  Sun-Qoddess's  descent 
dant.  progenitor  of  the  earthly  Mikados. 
To  thta  be  conaented,  on  condition  of 
haying  a  temple  built  tor  hia  reception 
»ad  worabip.    80  thej  bnilt  him  a  grand 


shrine  on  the  shore  of  the  land  of  Lsomo, 
"  making  stout  the  temple  pillars  on  the 
nethermost  rock-bottom,  and  making 
high  the  cross-beams  to  the  plain  of  high 
heaven,''— and  there  he  is  worshipped  to 
this  day.  the  very  name  of  Kixuki  pre- 
serving to  the  faithful  the  recollection 
of  the  pestles  {kine)  with  which  the  soil 
was  beaten  (tsuku)  to  render  the  founda- 
tions firm  and  everlasting.— Possibly  this 
tale  preserves  in  mythic  form  an  echo  of 
the  conquest  of  Western  Japan  by  the 
present  ruling  race.  The  high-priest  of 
Izumo,  who  boasts  of  being  the  eighty- 
second  descendant  in  a  direct  line  m>m 
the  god  Susa-no-o,  used  to  be  styled  Iki- 
^amf,- that  is,  a  "  living  god." 

The  buildings  (see  illustration 
facing  p.  37),  which  afford  a  model 
of  the  unomamented  style  of  Pore 
Shinto,  are  splendidly  situated  at 
the  foot  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  and 
are  approached  by  a  broad  walk 
under  wood  and  bronze  t(yriL  The 
gate  of  the  large  enclosure  contain- 
ing the  temples  is  only  opened  at 
festival  times,  so  that  they  must  be 
viewed  from  the  outside.  The 
priests'  apartments  have  fine  rooms 
with  pretty  gardens.  The  temple 
possesses  many  treasures,  especial- 
ly kakemonos  by  classic  artists,  and 
modern  statues  in  wood  of  Shinto 
deities;  but  they  are  not  idiown. 
Here,  too,  is  preserved  the  sacred 
fire-drill,  still  the  sole  lawful  means 
of  producing  the  ancient  fire.  It  is 
a  simple  board  of  chamfficyparis 
wood,  with  holes  at  the  edges, 
wherein  a  reed  is  made  to  kindle 
sparks  by  being  rapidly  revolved 
for  10  to  15  minutes. 

There  are  nineteen  other  shrines, 
not  consecrated  to  any  deities  in 
particular,  but  in  which  all  the 
Shintd  gods  and  goddesses  are  sup- 
posed to  assemble  during  the  month 
of  October.  For  this  reason  October 
is,  in  Izumo  alone,  called  f  amt-ori- 
zukiy  "the  Month  with  Gods;" 
whereas,  in  the  classical  parlance 
of  the  rest  of  Japan,  it  is  Kamir^nc^ 
zaH,  "the  Month  withoat  Gods," 
because  all  the  other  shrines  of  the 
empire  are  believed  to  be  then 
abandoned  by  their  tutelary  deities. 
On  the  sea-shore  stands  a  much 
smaUei  tempY^,-— ^<b  «K^i&fi,  ao  it  is 
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Boid,  at  the  abdication  of  the  sovei- 
eignty  of  Izumo  by  tha  god  Oua- 
mujL  From  200,000  to  250,000  pil- 
grims  visrit  the  Great  Shime  an- 
niially. 

Owing  to  the  pmminence  of 
Izamo  in  m;^ho]ogy  tuid  legend, 
many  Shinto  ahrinea,  beside  that 
dedicated  to  Onamuji,  aia  eoatter- 
ed  about  tlie  prOTince.  Such  are 
KvmaTwi  Jtnja,  5  ri  S.  of  Malane, 
dedicated  to  Susa-no-o ;  Mo  Jinja, 
at  the  little  seaport  of  Mio-uo-seki, 
about  3}  his.  by  steamer  from 
Matsne ;  Yaegaki  Jhtja,  at  the  ham- 
let of  Sakasa ;  and  Hino-mUalci 
Jinja,  2J  ri  up  the  const  from  KizaM 
by  boat. 

Apart  from  these,  there  is  a 
pretty  3  ri  eicuision  from  Kizuki 
to  the  banks  of  the  Kobe-gaiea, 
whence  by  boat  for  1  ri  to  Tiew  the 
lock  scenery.  A  much  toi^Jier  ex- 
pedition (10  ri)  is  up  Sambe-yama. 
the  highest  mountain  in  this 
country-side,  Daiaen  only  excepted. 


— Abcknt  o 


Daisen,  or  Oyama,  6,050  ft.,  the 
loftiest  as  well  as  the  most  sacred 
moQntain  on  the  West  Coast,  where 
dwells  the  great  Shinto  god  Ona- 
mnji,  may  be  reached  by  the  trav- 
eller from  Tsuyama  (p.  420)  by  a 
mountain  patb  bom  Mizoguchi  (3 
ri  to  the  temples  and  inns  on  the 
nortbem  slope),  returning  by  the 
road  lo  Yo&ago  (5  ri).  To  shorten 
This  latter,  the  "old  path"  should 
bo  followed  over  moorland,  es^tend- 
ing  nearly  2  ri  from  the  riyor-bed 
at  Odaka.  Those  comii^  the  op- 
posite way  may  sometimes  ayail 
themselves  of  jinrildshAs  the  whole 
distance,  and  in  any  case  as  tar  as 
the  river-bed  J  ri  beyond  Odakn. 
On  this  moorland  is  a  large  en- 
closure, occupied  by  a  government 
stud,  (There  is  another  way  from 
M^curiyn,  a  station  on  the  Yonago- 
Tottori  railway,  3J  ri.)  The  (em- 
p!«s  are  picturesquely  situated,  the 
approach  being  up  long  flights  of 
steps.    Fair  accommodation  at  the 
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Sakuva-ya  irat.  Horae  and  cattle 
fairs  are  held  here  on  festival  days, 
viz.  24th  May,  15th  July,  and  24th 
October.  From  here  to  the  top  is 
an  arduous  scramble  of  1|  ri,  re- 
warded by  an  eitensiva  view.  The 
chief  features  are  tha  OM  Islands 
in  the  offing,  Sambe-yama  on  the 
borders  of  Iznmo  and  Iwaml  to  the 
W.,  and  Miknni-yama  and  the 
mountains  of  Tajima  and  Tamba  to 
the  E,  Daisen  is  an  extinot  volcano, 
closely  resembling  Fuji  in  ahape. 


ku  Saldil,  vl 


'ho  1>  Bid  to  hiTs 


tie  14Ch  centniT. 
H  tlm  390  templea 
ring  tba  Teko^va 


hid  ahiftfld  to  Elutem  Jftpui,  t 


1.— TbB   OeI  ISL^UBB. 

Oki  consists  cd  one  large  island 

called  Dogo,  and  three  smaller 
ones,  — Cmburi-shima,  Kiahi-no- 
shima,  and  Nahashimfl, — collective- 
ly known  as  Dozen.  The  capital 
is  Sa^,  in  D^o,  Oie  distance  to 
which  by  sea  from  Sakoi  in  the 
provinca  of  Hold  is  about  40  miles. 

The  Dam«  OM-no-Mma  evidently  dgnt- 
fles"IeluidalntbeOBUTi)i."  Bcmotauid 
rarolj  vUited  u  it  this  litUe  arohipol»go, 

the  e&r^Bt  Hgea.  One  ol  tho  qultiMiI 
legends  In  the  Kqjifii  is  (biLt  of  tha  White 


mainland,  mnda  the  0 


odl]eH{orehaikB)o( 


eupreine  authority,  wu  detested  b; 
HSja  YoehltDkl,  shd  banlahad  to  Amagarl 
in  DSzea,  nhoie  be  died  sClei  mui;  yean 
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being  wrMted  by  one  f endal  family  from 
another.  The  great  staple  of  the  archi- 
pelago ia  the  cnttle-fksh.  of  which  incredi- 
ble quantities  are  sometimes  taken. 

The  steamer  from  Sakai,  which 
leaves  on  alternate  days,  makes  the 
trip  in  5  or  6  hrs.    As  the  Iznmo 
and    Hold   mountains   fade   from 
sight,  the  high  clifEs  of  Oki  come 
into    view.      Steaming    into    this 
archipelago,  one  sees  at  first  no  sign 
of  life, — neither  fields  nor  paths, — 
only  naked  grey  cliffs  sheering  up 
from  blue-black  depths  of  water  to 
peaked  slopes  covered  with  a  scrag- 
gy, wild  vegetation.    Nevertheless, 
there  is  beauty  here.    The  water 
becomes  like  glass,  as  the  steamer 
glides  into  an  inland  sea  formed  by 
the  three  islands  of  Ghiburi-shima, 
Nishi-no-shima,    and   Naka-shima. 
The  steamer  first  calls  in  at  the 
hamlet  of  Chiburi-mura ;  then  she 
proceeds   to    JJragb    in    Nishi-no- 
shima, — a  quaint  little  town, — and 
to  JERshi^ra,  in  Naka-shima.    The 
scenery  is  delightful,  with  glimpses 
between  high  islands,  and  vistas 
of   tender   blue  distance   between 
rugged  cliffs.    The  steamer  leaves 
Hishi-ura    for   Dogo   across    8   ri 
of  dangerous  sea,  passing  Matsu- 
shima,  Omori-shima,  and  a  number 
of  steep  uninhabited  islands  on  the 
way.    Dogo  is  quite  as  steep  and 
rugged  as  its  neighbours. 

Saigo  is  a  busy  port,  standing 
partly  on  a  small  river,  and  lining 
the  bay  and  the  river's  mouth,  so 
that  the  streets  twist  about  like 
snakes.  On  a  hill  above  the  town 
is  the  pretty  temple  of  Zemydji, 
belonging  to  the  Jodo  sect.  There 
is  found  at  a  lake  called  Sairno-ike, 
near  Saigo,  the  famous  bateirsekif 
a  black  stone  from  which  jet-like 
axtioles  are  cut. 

5. — Hamada  and  Hagi. 

These  places  will  probably  be 

touched  at,  in  the  event  of  leaving 

Matsne  by  sea  westward  for  Naga- 

jsaJd  or  InJand  Sea  porta.    As  far  as 

-Bkmada  the  San-indo  highway,  to 


be  availed  of  fiom  the  western  end 
of  Itfike  Shinji,  mostly  skirts  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Beyond  Hamada  it 
is  much  less  good. 

Itinerary, 

IMAICm  to :~  Ri 

Oda 4 

Haneto  3 

Torii  1 

Takuno 2 

Yunotsu 3 

Euromatsu   2 

Asari  2 

Watazu 1 

Tsunozu    

HAMADA 7 

Misumi 5 

Masuda 5 

Takatsu     3 

Susa   7 

Uta   3 

Nago  3 

HAGI  3 


Cho 

M. 

17 

11 

11 

8 

33 

41 

— 

5 

10 

8 

28 

61 

— > 

5 

21 

3} 

19 

1 

20 

18 

U 

13 

6 

12 

4 

7f 

12 

18 

1 

n 

5 

7J 

31 

9} 

Total 60    16  U7J 

Hamada  {Inns,  Dogu-ya,  Hama- 
oka),  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  is 
chiefly  noted  on  account  of  the 
terrible  earthquake  which  half 
wrecked  it  in  1872,  and  in  which 
over  2,000  persons  perished.  A  good 
road  joins  Hamada  with  IRrashma 
on  the  Liland  Sea,  the  distance 
being  traversed  by  jinrikisha  in 
two  days.  There  is  fair  accommo- 
dation on  the  way. 

Itinerary. 

HAMADA  to:—         Ri  Cho 

Imabuku   3    33 

Imaichi 2 

Ichigi  5 

Oasa 3 

Shinjo 

Yae 3 

Honji 1 

Suzubari 2    23 

Kabe 3    27 

Gion 2 

HmOSHIMA 2 


27 
5 


Total 


.32     3   lei 
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Hagi  (Tnn,  Osaka-ya)  was  in 
early  feudal  times  the  residence  of 
the  great  Mori  family — ^Daimyds 
of  Choshu — ^before  their  removal  to 
the  town  of  Yamagnchi.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon  (see  p.  71).  There  is  a 
cross-country  road  from  Hagi  to 
Yamaguchi  (p.  415)  via  AJdragi  and 
Sasanami,  about  10  rif  for  which 
one  day  in  jinrildsha  will  suffice. 


ROUTE  51. 

The  West  Coast  pbom  Matsub  to 

tottoei  and  acboss  countby 

to  Fdkuohi-tama. 

Leaving  Matfiue,  one  takes  steam- 
er across  the  lagoon  either  to  Sakai, 
the  terminus,  2  hrs.  (4  times  daily), 
or  to  Yonago  (see  p.  421). 


Distance 

Names  of  Stations 

Miles 

SAKAI 

3i 

Oshinozu 

9} 

Goto 

11 

YONAGO 

13} 

Kumanto 

m 

Yodoe 

23 

Mikuriya 

26} 

Shimoichi 

30} 

Akazaki 

34 

Yabase 

37} 

Yura 

43} 

Kurayoshi 

47 

Matsuzaki 

50} 

Tomari 

54} 

Aoya 

57} 

Hiamamura 

59} 

Hogi 

65} 

Koyama 

68J- 

TOTTOKT 

SpeaMi^  generally,  the  coast  all 
the  way  to  Tottori  is  a  succession  oi 


\ 


well-wooded  hills  and  dales,  occa- 
sionally affording  fine  sea  views. 
In  some  parts,  moving  sand-dunes 
catch  the  eye.  The  villages  have  a 
prosperous  appearance,  the  houses 
being  covered  with  light-brown 
glazed  tiles,  while  numerous  arte- 
sian wells  supply  excellent  drink- 
ing water.  Cemeteries  are  passed, 
which,  though  well-cared  for,  seem 
oddly  placed  on  the  open  strand, 
only  a  few  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  The  second  or  inland  portion 
of  the  route,  though  pleasing,  has 
no  special  features  of  interest,  ex- 
cept a  few  passes.  It  affords  fair 
accommodation  throughout,  and  ex- 
cellent roads. 

On  leaving  Yonago,  a  large  river 
called  IRno-gawa  is  crossed.  An- 
other, the  Amida-gaioa,  is  crossed 
before  reaching 

Mikuriya  {Innf  Eadowaki).  A 
rough  jinnkisha  road  leads  hence 
to  Daisen,  3}  rit  frequented  by 
travellers  from  Yonago  and  Matsue. 
After  this  come  deep  ravines  and 
cuttings,  with  glimpses  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  fine  views  of  Daisen's 
snowy  slopes.  The  broad  Tenjin- 
gawa  is  crossed  beyond  Yura, 

Ktirayoslii  {Inn,  T5yd-ken),  a 
large  place,  lies  1  ri  S.  of  its  station. 
The  big  hills  hereabouts  have  ne- 
cessitated some  tunnelling. 

Matsuzaki,  an  interesting  and 
comfortable  resort,  is  prettily  situat- 
ed on  a  shallow  lake,  3  ri  in  circum- 
ference, called  TogbAke.  There 
are  numerous  boiling  springs  in 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  the  water 
is  snppHed  to  the  inns  by  vertical 
bamboo  pipes.  Formerly  the  hot 
water  gushed  out  of  the  hill-side,  but 
a  flood  altered  the  configuration  of 
the  locality  in  1882.  Of  5ie  numer- 
ous inns  (Yoj5-kwan  best),  some 
line  the  shore,  while  others  stand  in 
the  lake  and  are  approached  by 
boat.  The  mineral  water,  which  is 
led  into  all  the  inns,  deposits  iron 
oxyhydrate  on  cooling,  which  statoa. 
cloth  a  deep  -^^Xkr^.  "^^ficL^^oRsoaiSs. 


u  climbing,    Moie  hot 
le  forth  at 

{Inn,  Suznld-ya), 
where  they  ace  led  into  eyerj  house, 
and  are  oaed  both  for  drinking 
and  far  bathing.  Koyama-ike  ia 
a  ehallow  bat  prott?  lake,  sut' 
rowided  by  pine-clad  hillocks  es- 
oept  on  the  N,,  and  dotted  with 
piotareaque  ialets.  The  Korogawa 
la  Grossed  before  entering 

Tottori  {Inn,  Kozeni-ya).  This 
is  a  dull  town,  tlioogh  the  capital 
of  a  piefectare ;  but  the  former 
castle  site  is  pictiireBC[ae,  and  Oie 
temple  of  Toshogft  is  pwtloly 
eitnated. 
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boosting  some  fifteen  inns,  half  of 
which  bale  private  springs.  There 
aie  also  public  baths. 

[The  const  line  to  the  H.E.  of  thia 
place,  between  Hamaaaka  and 
the  hatha  of  KinoMJd  (see  p. 
395),  being  rough  and  litUe 
traversed,  commonioation  is 
ahnoat  eicluaively  maintained 
by  boot.] 

An  ascent  of  about  IJ  H  tends  to 
the  boundary  between  the  provincea 
of  Inaba  and  Tajima,  whence  one 
deacenda  a  Talley  to 

Tvimura  (many  poor  inns),  a 
amall  Till,  notied  for  hot  springs  on 
the  liver  bank.  Square  tanks  have 
been  built,  in  which  the  water  boils 
ap,  and  vegetables  and  other  edi- 
bles are  cooked.  The  baths  are 
cooled  by  adding  water  from  ad- 
jacent cold  springa.  Beyond  Tu- 
mum  rises  another  pass,  whose  for 
side  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kaaumi-gavfa,  the  road 
beii^  about  800  ft,  above  the  river. 
Crossii^  the  latter  and  leaying  I, 
the  rood  to  Kasumi  on  the  coast, 
we  enter  a  narrow  valley  which, 
leads  up  to  the  country  town  of 

Huraoka  (Inn,  Kago-hei).  An- 
other long  hill  is  encountered  be* 
fore  descendii^  to  the  vilk.  of 
Nakast  and  8eki-7U>4nijfa ;  thence 
moetly  along  the  flat  to 

TSka  (Inn,  3nwa-ya),  and  a^oin 
by  the  bank  of  the  placidly  flowing 
Maruyama-^wa  to 

W<^aJiama{Inn,Azojai-ya),  Here 
a  pretty  line  of  railway  connects 
with  NinKJi  on  the  Inland  8ea  (see 
p.  312).  Beyond  thia,  a  somewhat 
dull  road  leads  throi^h  many 
villages  and  among  small  hills  and 
falleyal 


[An  eicellent  road  runa  S.  fiom 
Tottori.  through  Farumachi  and 
Sayo,  to  KamigoH  station  on  Uia 
Sanyo  Bailway,  35  ri.    All  the 


a.] 


TOTTORI  to:—         Ei  Cho 

Iwai 5  15    ] 

Ynmura 4  31     1 

MUILAOKA 1  35    ] 

Seki-no-miya    4  1 

Toka  3  13 

WADAYAMA 3  8 

Tanaae 33 

Nokada 3  10 

FUKDCm-TAMA    3  25 

'    Total  33  26    f 


Jinrikishas  available  throughout, 
though  most  wiU  prefer  to  alight 
tor  the  various  long  ascents.  Three 
and  a  half  ri  out  <rf  Tottori,  the  top 
of  a  pass  afEoids  a  fine  sea  view. 

Iwdi  {Itm,  Eishima-ya)  is  a  spa 


Fokuchi-yuna  (see  p,  391). 


SECTION  V. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SHIKOKU 


(Routes  $2 — ^6. 


EoiUe  52. — NcrthrEastem  Shikoku. 
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EOXJTE  62. 


Noeth-Eastebn  Shikoku. 

1. — Genebal  Eemabks  on  the 
Island  op  Shikoku. 

The  word  Shi-koku  means  "  four  coun- 
tries/'—a  name  derived  from  the  fact  of 
the  island  being  divided  into  the  four 
provinces  of  Awa  to  the  E.,  SanuM  to  the 
N.E.,  lyo  to  the  N.W.,  and  Tosa  to  the  8. 
As  the  author  of  the  Kojiki  >quaintly 
phi-ases  it,  "  This  island  has  one  body  and 
four  faces,  and  each  face  has  a  name." 
Some  of  the  names  used  in  early  times 
were  quaint  indeed,  the  province  of  lyo 
being  called  "  Lovely  Princess  "  {E-hime), 
Sanuki  being  "  Prince  Good  Boiled  Rice  " 
(li-yori-hiko),  Awa  being  "  the  Princess  of 
Great  Food"  {O-ge-tsit-hime),  and  Tosa 
being  "the  Brave  Good  Youth"  {Take- 
yori-waJ(x).  The  last-named  province  con- 
tinues to  justify  its  name  for  bravery  and 
ability.  No  men  have  aided  more  than 
the  Tosa  men  to  bring  about  the  renova- 
tion of  Japan ;  in  none  are  turbulent  and 
democratic  sentiments  more  prevalent. 
During  the  middle  ages  Shikoku  was  ruled 
by  a  number  of  great  feudal  families,  of 
which  the  most  powerful  were  the  Kono, 
tiie  Hosokawa,  the  Miyoshi,  the  Chdeo- 
kabe,  and  the  Hachisuka.  The  island  is 
now  divided  into  the  four  prefectures  of 
Tokushima,  Eagawa,  Ehime.  and  Kdchi, 
corresponding  respectively  to  the  old 
provinces  of  Awa,  Si&nuki,  lyo,  and  Tosa. 

The  climate  of  Shikoku  is  excep- 
tionally mild,  especially  in  the 
southern  portion,  which  is  influ- 
enced by  the  KuroshiOj  or  Japanese 
gulf -stream ;  hence  late  autumn  or 
early  winter  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  it.  Tosa  is  the  only  province 
in  Japan  where  two  crops  of  rice 
are  produced  yearly. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island 
is  covered  with  mountain  ranges 
of  from  3,000  ft.  to  4,000  ft.  in 
height,  with  few  salient  peaks,  the 
loftiest  being  Ishizuchi-yama  on 
the  boundary  of  lyD  and  Tosa 
(6,480  ft.).  "In  Sanuki,"  says  Dr. 
Eein,  "the  plain  of  Takamatsu  is 
fringed  towards  the  sea  by  several 
volcanic  cones,  quite  distiiict  from 
the  schist  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior. They  include  no  important 
heights,  but  are  a  very  striking 
feature  in   the  landscape."     The 


mountains  of  Shikoku  are  well- 
watered,  and  crowned  with  mag- 
nificent forests.  "In  the  higher 
regions,"  says  the  authority  just 
quoted,  "  the  eye  is  delighted  by  a 
vigorous  growth  of  deciduous  trees, 
where  horse-chestnuts  and  magno- 
lias are  variously  intermingled 
with  beeches,  oaks,  maples,  ashes, 
and  alders.  But  laurel-leaved  oaks, 
camellias,  and  other  evergreen  trees 
venture  much  nearer  to  them  and 
higher  than  in  Hondo  Ithe  main 
island  of  Japan'],  while  still  lower 
camphor-trees  and  other  cinnamon 
species,  the  wild  star-anise,  nan- 
dina,  and  many  other  plants  which 
we  only  find  in  the  Mson  Island  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  take  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  evergreen 
forests." 

Eoutes  52,  53,  and  54  are  the 
most  picturesque  in  this  section. 
The  best  way  of  getting  to  Shikoku 
is  by  steamer  across  the  Inland 
Sea, — say,  from  Kobe  or  Onomichi 
to  Tadotsu,  from  Okayama  to  Taka- 
matsu,  from  Hiroshima  or  Moji  to 
MitBU-ga-hama,  etc. 

2. — Tokushima,  Nabuto  Whibl- 

pooL.    Takamatsu,  Mabu- 

GAME,  Tadotsu,  Eomfiba. 


Itinerary. 

TOKUSHIMA  to :—  Hi 

Nakamura  1 

Muya    2 

Bando 2 

Odera   1 

Hiketa 3 


Shirotori  

Sambon-matsu 
Machida  (Nibu) 

Nagao  

Hiragi 

TAKAMATSU 


1 
1 

3 
1 
3 


Cho  M. 

35  4} 
15 
28  . 
4 

13  8( 

-  ^ 

34  4| 

34  2i 

12  81 

4  2| 

9  7i 


Total 23      8    56} 

Whence  2  hrs.  by  railway,  via 
Marugame  and  TadofassoL^VRT^^ssoscsgasw. 
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in  at  Edbe  to  pick  up  passengers. 
Details  to  be  ascertained  at  the  E5be 
office.  The  passage  is  made  during 
the  night,  and  the  traveller  finds 
himself  at  dawn  gliding  up  the 
broad  Yoshino-gawa.  Soon  the 
steamer  stops  at  Kami-Zuketo  (or 
8uketd)y  a  suburb  of  Furukaica,  the 
port  of  Tokushima,  whence  to  Toku- 
shima  itself  is  a  25  min.  jinriMsha 
ride  through  pleasant  country  and 
past  the  thickly  wooded  site  of  the 
old  castle  of  the  Hachisuka  family, 
the  outer  wall  and  moat  of  which 
still  remain. 

This  great  family  of  Daimyos  held  sway 
over  the  whole  province  of  Awa  from 
early  in  the  17th  century  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  1868.  On  the  creation  of  new 
orders  of  nobility  in  1884,  its  present 
head  received  the  title  of  marquis. 

Tokushima  {Inns,  *Hiragame- 
ro,  Shima-gen ;  there  are  two  Euro- 
pean restaurants),  the  largest  and 
finest  town  in  the  island  of  Shikoku, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Awa 
and  of  the  prefecture  of  Tokushima, 
is  situated  near  the  N.E.  corner  of 
that  island,  not  far  from  the  cele- 
brated whirlpool  of  Naruto.  It 
is  quiet  and  cleanly.  Its  sights 
need  not  detain  the  traveller  more 
than  two  or  three  hours.  The  prin- 
cipal are  as  follows : — the  Eydbu 
Shinto  temple  known  as  Seimi  no 
Kompiraj  strikingly  situated  on  a 
rocky  hiU  called  Seimi-yama  at  the 

Sei-mi-yama  means  lit.  "  force- viewing 
hill."  tThe  name  is  derived  from  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Yoshitsune  here 
reviewed  his  forces  before  the  terrific 
encounter  at  Tashima. 

S.  end  of  the  town.     It  is  worth 
climbing  some  flights  of  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  SMnto  temple  called 
Imbe  Jinja,  higher  up  the  same  hill, 
for  the  sake  ol  the  delightful  and 
peculiar  view  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  the  rich  alluvial 
plain  intersected  by  various  rivers, 
and  the  sea  with  the  large  island  of 
Nuahima.  to  the  spectator's  left. — 
Olaki-zan,  a  hill  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  town,  aunilarly  deservea  a 


visit  for  its  temples  and  fine  view. 
The  Castle  Grounds  contain  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  garden. 

The  sea-shore  of  Komatsu-jima, 
famed  for  its  scenery,  lies  2J  ri  by 
jinriMsha  to  the  south. 

[An  enjoyable  day's  trip  by  jin- 
riMsha can  be  made  from  Toku- 
shima to  Tsunomine  (looally 
called  Tsunomune-<!an),  a  hill 
situated  some  7  ri  to  the  south- 
ward. There  are  two  roads, — 
one  following  the  coast,  the 
other,  which  is  less  picturesque, 
lying  back  a  httle  among  the 
hills.  The  coast  road  is  render- 
ed striMng  by  its  rocky  olifis 
and  long  rows  of  graceful  pine- 
trees.  The  last  J  ri,  up  to  a 
small  temple  on  the  summit, 
must  be  done  on  foot.  The 
view  here  spread  out  before 
the  beholder  is  deemed  ^e 
finest  in  the  province.  Es- 
pecially delightful  is  the  |ho8- 
pect  southward  of  the  ishmd- 
strewn  gulf,  which,  under  the 
names  of  Kotajima  Minato  and 
Tachibana-ura,  curves  inland 
for  5  or  6  m.,  while  around  it 
rise  wooded  heights,  with  rice- 
fields  and  hamlets  in  the  hol- 
lows, and  salt-pans  below.  In 
the  event  of  a  late  start  from 
Tokushima  rendering  a  letum 
the  same  day  impossible,  the 
night  may  be  spent  at  the  viU. 
of  Tomioka  {Inn,  Toea-ya),  6  ri 
12  chd  (l&i  m.)  at  the  base  of 
the  hill.] 

On  leaving  Tokushima,  an  early 
start  should  be  made,  with  two  men 
to  each  jinrUdsha;  otherwise  the 
first  day's  journey,  which  oamuA 
be  conveniently  brought  to  a  close 
before  SMrotori,  will  be  pzolomged 
into  the  night.  Another  plan  is 
to  sleep  at  Muya  {Inn,  fiamano), 
after  seeii^  the  Kamto  GhanneL 
The  road  leads  first  across  the  delta 
of  the  Toshino-gawa,  three  of  whose 
aims   are   passed    on    very    long 
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clad  hills,  and  all  around  extend 
fields  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  other 
produce.  The  base  of  the  hills  is 
reached  at  Ilorve^  where  the  road 
turns  sharp  to  the  r.  towards  Maya 
no  Hayazakiy  and  then  comes  to 
Maya  no  OkazaMy  a  fishing  hamlet 
where  boats  can  be  hired  for  the 
trip  to  the  Naruto^  or  whirlpool, 
between  the  islands  of  Shikoku  and 
Awaji  described  on  p.  419.  The 
trip — a  splendid  one  on  a  fine  day — 
will  occupy  from  3  to  4  hrs.  Lunch 
should  be  taken  for  consumption 
either  in  the  boat  or  on  the  sea- 
shore at  the  other  end,  where  is 
the  justly  celebrated  "view, — a  view 
of  pine-clad  hills,  and  picturesque 
islets,  Awaji  beyond,  with  Nushima 
to  its  r.,  and  in  the  middle  the 
tremendous  rush  of  water  which  no 
junk  can  stem  except  under  rare 
tidal  conditions,  the  whole  scene 
recalling  some  of  those  pictures 
which  Far-Eastern  artists  love  to 
depict. 

To  proceed  on  one's  journey,  the 
H  ri  separating  Okazaki  fiom  Horie 
must  first  be  retraced.  From  Horie 
the  road  continues  westward,  skirt- 
ing the  base  of  the  hills,  and  pass- 
ing the  tumulus  {miscLsagi)  of  the 
Emperor  Tsuchi-Mikado. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  to  fall  upon  the  stormiest  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  father  the  Em- 
peror Go-Toba,  and  his  brother  the  Em- 
peror Juntoku,  were  both  exiled, — one 
to  the  Oki  Islands,  the  other  to  Sado,  by 
the  upstart  "  Begents  "  of  the  HOjO  line  (p. 
73).  Himself  without  any  inclination  to 
withstand  rebellious  oppression,  a  friend 
of  poetry  rather  than  of  arms,  he  retired 
voluntarily  to  the  remote  province  of 
Tosa,  and  afterwards  came  north  into 
Awa  at  the  dictation  of  Hdjd  Yoshitoki, 
who  apparently  desired  to  have  the  ab- 
dicated monarch  within  nearer  reach  in 
the  event  of  political  complications.  He 
died  in  A.D.  1031. 

The  whole  drive  is  a  very  pretty 
one,  and  becomes  romantic  after 
passing  through  the  vill.  of  l^dera 
(3  ri  15  cho  direct  from  Toknslnma 
by  a  level  road),  where,  aa  a  height, 
glistens  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Boddhist  god  ^oden.     Hei«   the 


road  suddenly  turns  sharp  to  the  r. 
and  plunges  among  the  hills,  in 
order  to  cross  over  the  knob  of 
high  land  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Shikoku  and  gain  the 
shore  of  the  Inland  Sea.  After  a 
time,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alight 
from  the  jinriMshas,  so  steep  is  the 

Tysaka, — as  this  hill  or  pass,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Awa  and  SanuM,  is 
appropriately  termed.  About  a  mile 
on  either  side  has  thus  to  be  walked. 
In  fact,  a  good  pedestrian  will  save 
time  by  discharging  his  jinrikisha 
at  Odera,  and  hiring  another  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  on  the  other  side. 
At  the  top  die  Inland  Sea  comes  in 
sight,  and  the  view  all  the  way 
down  is  one  of  continued  loveliness, 
the  blue  outline  of  the  mainland  of 
Harima  appearing  on  the  horizon, 
and  Shodo-shima,  the  largest  island 
in  the  Inland  Sea  (see  p.  410)  stand- 
ing well  out  to  the  1. 

Hiketa,  being  a  poor  place,  it  is 
better  to  sleep  at  Shirotori  {Inn^ 
Hashimata). 

[An  alternative  way  from  Shiro- 
tori  to  Takamatsu — a  beautiful 
though  hard  day's  walk — ^is  to 
follow  the  pine-dad  coast 
through  Tsyda  and  Skido  (tem- 
ples at  the  latter),  and  up  the 
peak  of  Qo-ken-jmn  (also  caUed 
Yokuri),  the  Iciest  point — 
1,120  ft.— on  the  sea-board  of 
Sannki,  which  is  climbed  with 
the  assistance  of  dbains.] 

The  scenery  is  almost  constantly 
delightful.  Just  outside  Hiketa  1., 
is  a  hill  dotted  with  Buddhist 
images  representing  the  deities 
worshipped  at  the  Eighty-eight 
Holy  Places  (see  p.  443)  of  the 
island  of  Shikoku.  All  the  hills 
are  covered  with  pine-trees,  and 
many  of  them  have  very  sharp 
peaks.  Sometimes  one  .passes  an 
artificial  lake  used  for  purposes 
of  irrigation,  sorckft^xmsRi^  ^  \«rnx  est 
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hand  to  the  x.,  ia  not  iMble;  bat 
Shodo-shima  'kaw.a  ap  beyond  it 
for  Beverol  miles.  The  caltivaHon 
of  the  lich  plain  thiongh  which  the 
way  leadH.  includes  ind^o  and 
Bngat ;  and  those  ourions  in  BOch 
matters  will  find  eBtahlisbments 
here  and  there  where  sngar-refin- 
ii^  is  carried  on  with  very  primitive 
machinery. 

of  Bannlit  are  popularly  kaowa  u  "  tba 
Uuee  «lille  ttiiDgH"  {iam-pa)ai\,'^Vt..iait. 
mgar,  and  cotton.  ThB  sugar  IndoBtry  Is 
modorn,  haTlDir  boea  latrodaced  from 
eatauma  out)'  halt  B  ceotur)'  ago. 

Several  rivers,  too,  are  passed, 
with  bioad  stony  beds  and  but  httle 
water.  From  the  vill.  ot  Tazuro 
onwards,  which  lies  between  Machir 
da  and 

Na^O,  the  landscape  becomes 
more  lonoiful,  almost  grotesque, 
with  a  sharp  seriated  ridge  to  tlie 
I.,  forming  the  fnmtiec  between 
Sanuki  and  &wa,  and  to  the  r. 
and  ahead  a  series  of  isolated 
bills  rising  abruptly  out  of  the 
plain.  Som£  of  these  are  perfect 
volcanic  cones,— many  of  them  so 
steep  as  to  appear  inaccessible, — 
others  are  flat  table-moimtains, 
others  again  have  varions  queer 
shapes,  the  whole  assemblaga  form- 
ii^  one  of  the  qnaintest  and  most 
original  scenes  tiiet  even  Japan 
has  to  offer.  MeanwliiJe,  the 
traveller  bowls  along  rapidly  over 
the  fertile  mountain-dotted  plain 
by  an  excellent  rood. 

[From  Kiragi.  the  old  highway 
proceeds  almost  due  W.  to 
Eotohira,  9  rt,  via  Toki^no-mijft 
(good  accommodation), 
cW,  where  tiiere  '  ' 
rockery  in  the  bed  of  the 
Aya^wa.  The  whole  way  is 
interesting.] 

We  now  torn  r.,  and  reaob  the 

sea   at  Takamatsu   (/nns,  Toka- 

malan    Hotel,     Tsunoda ;     Hurop. 

rsaU,,  l^m  lira  io  Maragame-macbi), 

onpital  o£  tho  provinoe  of  Sonnki 


and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  gieat 
Daimyo,  the  waUs  at  whose  now 
desolate  castle  abut  on  tlie  sea. 
A  visit  to  his  beautiful  landscape 
garden  {Eiiri-bayashi  £oen),  in  ihe 
8.  suburb  of  the  town,  Bhoald  on  no 
account  be  omitted.  Lyii^,  as  it 
does,  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill 
dotted  by  nature  with  [one-treee, 
and  itself  planted  with  tjioasands 
c^  pine-trees  trained  in  fantastio 
shapes,  its  severe  unity  of  design  is 
neverihelesB  softened  by  the  akilfiil 
introduction  of  other  vegetation  and 
by  the  use  of  water  from  natural 
springs. — A  favourite  eiooision  of 
the  townfollc  is  to  Yashima,  the 
most  curiously  flat  of  all  the 
mountains  mentioned  above.  It 
forms  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Takamatnu,  and  is  famous  in  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  one  of  Yoehi- 
tsune's  great  battles.  The  distance 
is  about  2  ri. 

TaliamatBu  is  well-provided  with 
steam  communication.  One  cd  the 
most  delightful  sea  trips  to  be 
made  hence  is  to  Eliodo-sHima,  1  hr. 


TAXAUlTaU-EoTOBHU.  BULWAS. 


Diatunco 

from 

Names  of  Stations 

Takamalsu 

Miles 

TAKAMAT3U 

3^ 

Kinnshi 

5 

Hashiolia 

6 

Kofcubu 

9 

Kamogawa 

12 

Sakaide 

14 

Utazn 

16 

MAKUQAME 

19 

TAIWTSU 

22 

24 

Zentaaji 

27 

KOTOHIBA 

This  pretty  little  line  at  railway 
runs  S.'Vf.  inland,  aoiona  a  rioh  and 
flmi^ing  plain  bounded  by  hills, 
some  ci  them  oone-shapad,  and  fttl 
recently   re-affin«eted  with   ^auM. 


Tadotsu,     Temple  of  Kompira, 
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the  coast  for  a  short  way  through 
salt-pans,  rice-fields,  and  sugar 
plantations.  White  sails  and 
islands  stud  the  offing.    At 

Marug^azne  {Inns,  *Tamagawa- 
ro,  Awa-kwan),  the  remains  of  a 
feudal  castle  crown  an  eminence 
near  the  station.  The  harbour 
being  a  poor  one,  comparatively 
few  steamers  call  in  here.  The 
bustling  port  of 

Tadotsu  {Inns,  *Yoshida-gumi, 
*Hanabi^)  has  a  beautiful  ap- 
proach from  the  sea.  Onomichi, 
on  the  mainland,  may  be  reached 
by  steamer  in  2J  hrs.  The  railway 
station  stands  close  to  the  landing. 

A  spare  couple  of  hours  may  be 
devoted  to  going  out  by  jinriMsha 
to  Bydbu-ga-ura  (also  called  Shiro- 
kata),  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
Kob5  Daishi,  whence  there  is  a 
lovely  view. 

Another  interesting  half-day's 
excursion  from  Tadotsu  is  to  lya- 
dani,  a  glen  containing  a  cave 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Kobo 
Daishi  devoted  himself  to  prayer 
and  meditation.  The  lights  now 
shining  there  are  said  to  have  been 
lit  by  him. 

From  Tadotsu  station,  the  train 
backs  out  to  run  S.E.  to  Kotohira. 
The  conspicuous  high  cone  1.  is 
lino-yama,  also  called  the  Fuji  of 
SanuM;  tiie  double  one  to  the  r. 
is  Dainichi-yama.  Zbzu-san  appears 
ahead  to  the  r., — a  long  hog's-back, 
or,  as  the  Japanese  say  "  elephant's 
head,"  whence  the  name.  The  vill. 
of  Kotohira  stands  at  its  foot,  the 
shrine  on  its  declivity. 

Kotohira,  or  Kompira. 

This  shrine,  the  holiest  in  all  Shikoku, 
was  founded  by  KObd  Daishi  early  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  is  the  original  from 
which  countless  others  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  empire  derive  their  name. 
What  little  is  known  concerning  this 
name  and  the  deity  who  bears  i^  will 
be  found  on  p.  48.  The  Shintdists  took 
possession  of  the  place  about  1872;  and 
in  1875,  the  pagoda  and  most  of  the 
temples  reared  by  Buddhist  piety  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  replaced  by  new 
Bhintd  structures,  while  the  few  BuddhiBt 
biUldin^  that  remained  were  despoiled 


of  tiieir  altars  and  gorgeous  furniture, 
and  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  rival 
cult.  Though  Kompira  has  thus  suffered 
architecturally,  the  popularity  of  the 
shrine  has  been  but  little  affected  by  the 
change;  for  in  Japan  religious  beliefs 
sit  lightly  on  the  people,  who,  provided 
there  be  an  ancient  shrine  to  resort  to 
and  purchase  charms  at,  care  little  what 
form  of  faith  may  be  there  professed. 
The  yearly  total  of  pilgrims  is  said  to 
reach  the  large  figure  of  900,000.  The 
great  annual  festival,  which  takes  place 
on  the  lOth-llth  October,  is  a  notable 
sight,  now  as  of  yore ;  so  is  the  Shioga- 
wa  McUsuri  on  the  8th-10th  September. 
The  lesser  festival  held  on  the  10th  of 
each  month  is  very  lively,  both  at  Kom- 
pira itself  and  at  all  the  branch  shrines 
in  other  provinces.  The  Sakura  no 
Afatsuri,  or  Cherry  Festival,  and  the 
Momiji  no  Matsuri,  or  Maple  Festival — 
recent  institutions — are  celebrated  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  3rd  and  lOth  moons,  old 
style,  respectively,  the  object  being  to 
give  worshippers  something  at  tiie  seasons 
to  which  their  fathers  had  for  centuries 
been  accustomed.  The  pilgrims  return- 
ing from  Kompira  may  be  known  by  the 
long  boards  which  they  carry  wrapped 
up  in  oil-i>aper  inscribed  with  a  large  ^ 
the  first  of  the  Chinese  characters  with 
which  the  name  of  Kompira  is  written. 

Of  the  numerous  excellent  Inns 
at  Kompira,  the  best  are  the  *Tora- 
ya,  *Kotohira  Hotel,  and  *Bizen-ya. 
The  town  lives  completely  by  and 
for  the  pilgrims;  and  as  we  wend 
up  the  street  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
temple,  we  see  nothing  on  either 
hand  but  shops  for  the  sale  of 
gaudy  boxes  in  which  to  enclose 
paper  charms  {fuda-hako),  money- 
changers' stalls  where  the  smallest 
denominations  of  copper  may  be 
obtained  for  offering  at  the  various 
shrines  or  giving  to  beggars,  ribbons 
for  taking  away  as  presents,  and  so 
on.  The  great  two-storied  gate 
(Daimon)y  which  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  holy  precincts,  is  a  survival 
from  Buddhist  days.  From  here 
to  the  top,  which  stands  650  ft. 
above  sea-level,  there  are  572  stone 
steps  to  be  mounted.  The  way  is 
lined  with  granite  lanterns  and  a 
granite  palisade,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  con- 
tributed funds  to^«>sA&^3aa  ^KtaoiosKscv 

\  also  xo>w%  oi  -NOcAe^  Xs^^^Xs*  «^^^ 
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higher  up,  what  look  like  mile- 
stones, similarly  inscribed.  Near 
the  top  of  these  first  two  sections 
of  the  way  there  are  1.  three  live 
sacred  horses.  At  the  top  itself, 
a  few  steps  further,  stands  the 
former  Kondo,  or  Golden  Temple,  of 
Buddhist  times,  now  renamed  Asahi 
no  YashirOf  that  is,  the  Shrine  of 
the  Bising  Sun,  bereft  of  its  former 
gorgeous  altar  which  is  replaced  by 
a  ^nto  shrine  of  white  wood, — 
a  temple  in  miniature.  It  dates 
from  early  in  the  19th  century,  and 
is  all  built  of  keyaki  wood.  Notice 
the  elaborate  carving  of  lions  and 
peonies  in  front,  and  of  lotuses  and 
Chinese  sages  on  the  sides.  Even 
the  under  side  of  the  eaves  of  the 
top  roof  is  carved.  The  metal- 
work  also  is  excellent,  and  there 
are  some  pretty  bronzes  in  the 
grounds.     All   the  end  tiles  have 

either  the  character  ^  or  else  the 
Mitsu-domoe  (see  p.  94),  which  is 
the  crest  of  Kompira.  We  then 
pass  through  a  handsome  bronze 
torii  with  a  reeded  base,  through  a 
gate  called  the  Sakaki  MoUf  and  by 
more  granite  palisading  under  the 
shadow  of  fine  trees,  before  mount- 
ing other  flights  of  steps. 

To  the  Sakaki  Mon  a  somewhat  carious 
legend  attaches.  Ghdsokabe,  lord  of  Shi- 
koku, so  it  is  said,  when  engaged  in  bring- 
ing the  island  nnder  his  sway  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  met  with  determined  re- 
sistance from  many  of  the  great  monas- 
teries, which  at  that  period  by  no  means 
confined  themselves  to  spiritual  weapons. 
When  the  rest  had  with  difficulty  been 
brought  into  subjection,  he  sallied  forth 
against  Kompira,  the  most  powerful 
monastery  of  all.  But  the  deities  of  the 
place  assuming  the  form  of  a  swarm  of 
wasps,  his  army  fled  panic-stricken.  In 
token  of  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
Chdeokabe  then  vowed  to  raise  in  this 
place  a  gate  made  of  sakaki,  the  sacred 
oleyera  tree;  but  pretending  that  he 
could  And  none  large  enough,  he  content- 
ed himself  with  building  one  out  of  the 
trunks  of  common  trees  stuck  in  upside 
down  {saka-ki).  That  the  Buddhist  clergy 
were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  civil  govern- 
ment at  that  unsettled  period  is  histori- 
oaJJjr  certain.  That  they  were  the  sole 
cbroDiclerB  of  the  time  is  made  manifest 
bjr  the  aaoription  ot  impiety  to  all  who 
oppoa0dth«m. 


Observe  1.,  at  one  of  the  landings, 
a  curious  little  stone  monument, — 
a  tortoise  supporting  a  square  up- 
right stone  with  longitudinal  aper- 
tures and  wires.  On  these  are 
strung  wooden  tickets,  which  serve 
as  counters  for  the  pilgrims  who 
perform  the  rite  called  Hyaku-do, 
that  is,  running  up  and  down 
the  final  flight  of  steps  a  hundred 
times.  At  the  very  top  is  the 
Honsfuiy  or  new  Main  Temple,  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  of  the 
plain  towards  Marugame,  dotted 
with  hills  and  watered  by  the 
Dokigawa.  Beyond  it  is  the  Inland 
Sea,  and  beyond  it  again  what 
looks  like  the  mainland,  but  which 
in  reality  is  a  cluster  of  islands. 
The  panelled  celling  of  the  Main 
Temple  is  partly  adorned  with  cher- 
ry-blossoms in  gold  lacquer.  By  a 
curious  whim  of  the  artist,  the 
trunk,  also  in  gold  and  silver  lac- 
quer, from  which  the  blossoms  are 
supposed  to  grow,  has  been  placed 
outside  on  &e  1.,  and  the  top 
branches  also  outside  on  the  r.  It 
dates  from  1878.  To  this  Main 
Temple  are  attached  all  the  usual 
Shintd  buildings.  It  has  retained 
the  Ema-do  of  earlier  days,  special- 
ly remarkable  for  the  numerous 
pictures  of  junks  and  even  steam- 
ers, offered  by  seamen  whom  Eom- 
pira's  divine  power  has  preserved 
from  shipwreck.  Amoi^  the  ex- 
votos  are  several  real  anchors; 
but  the  most  precious,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  are  paintings 
of  a  monkey  with  young,  by  the 
great  artist  Sosen,  and  cS  a  8aru^ 
gaku  dancer  by  Bunchd.  A  cock 
and  hen  with  chicks  made  entirely 
out  of  small  copper  coins,  and 
dating  from  the  year  1820,  are  very 
curious.  The  bronze  horse  near 
here  is  rubbed  on  the  nose  by 
devotees  who  then  rub  themselves 
on  any  painful  x>aj^  ot  their  own 
body,  in  the  hope  of  getting  it  cured. 
Twelve  cho  further  up  the  bill 
stands  the  Oku-sha  (p.  41). 

Those    travellers    who    take     a 
BpecieJl  iiiVAT»i\»  m  SvcASLeae   art 


Ooastfrom.  Thdotstt  to  Maisuyama. 


maj  tenniiiate  their  eiplonition  of 
£omplis  by  Tisiting  the  Museum, 
on  the  way  down  to  the  village. 
Many  treaauies  aie  exhibited  heie, 
in  the  shape  of  gold  lacqneT  boxes, 
iucense-snifBiig  utenailB  (see  arti- 
cle entitled  "Incense  Parties"  in 
Things  Japanese),  ancient  bells  and 
lokko,  and  aboVe  all,  kakemonos 
by  Eose-no-Eanaolra,  Edbo  Daiahi, 
Cho  Densu,  Sesshil,  and  othei  old 
masteia. 

A  spare  half-day  at  Eotohira 
may  be  devoted  to  the  sctamble 
up  Zozu-san,  foi  the  soke  of  ttie 
splendid  -view.  One  should  walk 
right  along  the  ridge,  about  1  m.,  to 
the  highest  point. 

About  li  ri  S.  E.  of  Kompini 
(mostly  practicable  by  jinriMsha) 
lies  a  la^e  artificial  late — a  re- 
aervoii  for  purposes  of  irrigation— 
onlled  Mano  no  ike,  made  by  an 
earthen  dam  some  70  ft.  h^h. 
There  is  a  good  view  of  the  pliun 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  bare  hill  a 
bordering  the  province  of  Awa  on 
the  other,  from  the  heights  snr- 
roanding  this  old-faahioued,  but 
creditable,  piece  of  ei^neering. 

The  speediest  way  back  from 
Kompira  to  the  mainland  is  to 
take  train  to  Tadotsn,  and  thenoe 
steamer,  Th<»e  with  more  leisure 
m^ht  lilie  to  wander  farther  west 
to  Matsnyama  and  Vogo,  ill  which 
case  they  would  avail  themselveB 
ot  the  Itinerary  given  below  as  far 
as  Saijo,  whence  by  the  first  part 
of  ItOQt«  53  taken  in  the  reverse 
direction. 


The  coast  load  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Tadotsa  lies  oS  the  usual 
lines  of  travel,  because  affording 
few  special  objects  ot  interest. 
The  views  both  of  land  and  sea  are, 
however,  delightful  throughout,  and 
the  way  mosUy  excellent  as  far  as 
Saijo.  where  the  main  rood  leaves 
Um  ooMt     The  flnMt  Beotioii  is 
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between  Wadahama  and  Kawanoe, 
where  it  is  built  up  from  the  water's 
edge  with  bnttressing  piers,  which 
project  from  50  to  100  ft.  into  the 
sea.  Much  ot  the  test  is  up  and 
down,  but  jinrikishas   are    practi- 

Itinerary. 

TADOTSUto:—        Si  Om  M. 

Kami  Takase   3  3  7} 

Jige 1  25  ^ 

Kwannonji    1  10  3 

Wadahama    I  2B  ij 

KAWANOE 2  28  6* 

Mishima    I  13  3| 

Doi 2  6  7| 

Izumi-kaws  3  11  3 

SAUO 3  5  71 

Nibnkawa 3  8  6} 

Saknrai  3  3  7} 

IMABAIU 1  34  4 

Hashihama   .,,.,,.     1  21  4A 

Eikuma i  11  lU 

Hoj5  a  30  M 

MATSOTAMA 4  4  10 

Total  42    20  104) 


The  best  inna  are  ) 
Kawanoe,  Doi,  Somi-no-marB,  Saij6, 
Imabari,  and  Matsuyama. 

Information    about  some  cj  the 

K'lces  on  the  above  Itinerary  will 
found  in  the  next  two  Boates. 


Boute  53.—Norlk-Wei^ent  Sha-olu. 


IIOUTE  50. 

NoBTH-WeSTEBN   KillKuf 


DiHtanue 

1 

Names  of  StatioiiH 

MatsiiyaiYiB 

MA'lKliYAilA 

T.tchilDiii.> 

2! 

Kiuuo 

i 

Himi 

Tanokulw                 1 

» 

Yofco-e".n-iirii 

lOKO-GAWARA  to 

_ 

Hv 

( /,<-. 

M 

20 

1) 

4 

Wl 

Jl 

,^H 

« 

11 

^ 

Nuhnmfi  (nlwut) 

* 

W 

4 

Tot.ll 


13    20    JJ 


IlAil  to  Dctishi  llmileR 
rhe  two  most  m(oro»tuig  jiur 
tjons  of  "ihikuku  being  tbi.  north 
easticn  nnii  north  newtern  tomers 
it  18  generally  most  comenient  to 
rtpproiuii  the  latter  by  sen 

Mitsu  ga-liama,  populiiily 
called  Milsri  (Inn,  •Kubofa),  may 
he  reaclied  hy  Bteitmer  «ithet  from 
OrdIui  ami  eautern  InLind  Sea  iiorts 
Tin  Hiroshima,  oi  from  the  portH  of 
Iteppu  ami  Oita  in  Ihn  iHlnnil  of 
KjMBha,  there  being  conHtmit  ooni- 
mTmioation  in  oveiy  rtiiri'liiui. 
f/u/y  nlinii  Ibo  West  wind  liliiwfi 
M   rr/ArtMai/t  (fitn,   YnaMuabn).   n 


I  Rmaller  port  round  a  headlnnd 
further  to  the  eastward,  preferred 

I  by  seamen.  Mitsa-ga-hama  is  the 
most  convenient  etartii^'poiiit  for 
tmyel  in   North-Westem  ^ulcoku. 

I  A  miniflture  line  of  railway — the 
train  rumiing  thrice  daily— connects 
Mitsu-gs-hama  with  Hatstiyama. 
Mitsu-ga-hama  ia  also  soon  to  be 
connected  with    Dogo  by  electric 

The  schedule  of  the  railway  run- 
nina  ronnd  and  into  Untaayama  is 
ns  follows :— 


from 

NiimPD  of  SUtions 

(TalaJmma) 

Komacbi 

■IV 

Togawft  (MitlHU- 

'Iliiu  is  n  pietty  little  journey 
aeioss  the  monntain.^rt  plain,  in 
whose  centie  rises  the  wooded  hill 
Ln>»ned  by  Matsnyama  caEitle, 
\sluch  comes  in  view  before  i«ach- 
lug  the  intermediate  station  of 
Kmii'ichi.  Ah  Matsnyama  is  a  qoiet 
pint  e,  and  the  hot  Bprings  of  D^o, 
21  I  ho  distant  from  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  hillB.  offer  superior  attrsc- 
tiou'<,  most  Japanese  piefer  to  go 
to  D(^o  direct.  Eniopean  trnveUeTH 
might  lind  it  n  good  plan  to  let 
their  guide  go  on  to  Dogo  and  get 
fuofl  ready,  while  they  tliemselveii 
hliiy  a  few  hours  at  Matsnyoma  to 
^  isit  the  castle. 

Satsuyama  (/»«»,  'Kido-yu, 
Kochi-ya),  capital  of  the  proTJnce 
of  lyo,  is  a  clean  town  temark- 
ahlu  for  its  Gastlf,  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  Diiimyo  named  Himmatso. 
Aj>plioation  for  a  pormit  ahonld  be 
mailn  nt  the  Prefecture  (Kenelio)  in 
the  forenoon. 

OiiKtuaU]'  fuauclid 
laiw.l  in  was  In'-  " 
iiuilsu  t«nUlT,  w 


lu  luDcti  ur  thb  Ilia- 


Matnuyama  C'aMle.     Balht  of  Dogo. 


prrgciit  slmpi'  Lb  mueli  more  moiloin.  the 
17th  oi-ntury  biilMIng  lulTlilB  bet'D  a<!ni- 
ilrnUlly  dntrojfd  by  fliD  In  IMl,  bnt  (he 
-tylc  of  arcUteclnre  ftilthfnllr  ptreprviw 
thi:  ancli'Dt  type  of  the  Japanese  "  kci'p  " 
((nuAu)  and  outer  baitlons,  Dnrint;  the 
pncefnl  daya  o(  the  Totninm  t^Kliiic. 
tbii  Dalmyo.  flnding  tesidunce  In  thc> 
castip  inconvpnlent,  uinillT  llTed  In  a 

retainers  occupied  a  special  quarter,— 
not  Ln  bsrraclifl  tnaoat/ai.   sa  in    Ve<to 
te  dwelling. 


The  cRsde  occupies  nn  nlmiisl 
impifgnnMo  position,  commn&din^; 
the  wholo  sunounding  conntry, 
Tfan  wnlla  nre  nil  ot  gmnite.  whicU 
makes  the  snperstmctiire  <tf  wooil 
nnd  plnetei  look  somewlutt  fliinny 
nnd  thentricM.  Three  gntsH  admit 
tlie  visitor  into  the  innei  precincts, 
nnd  the  huUding  itself  hns  three  hIo- 
reys.  The  top  commands  n  mngni- 
tioent  iwnommn.  From  the  north 
window  we  perceive  the  eea,  viith 
the  mninlana  of  Jnpan  in  the  dim 
ilistance,  and  tntning  enstwards 
Takanawa-yitmii  rising  obove  lesaei 
pine-clad  hills.  From  the  east 
window  we  look  nt  the  vill,  of  Dogo 
and  lofty  Ynnoyoma,  still  loftier 
iBhiznchi-yama  rising  to  its  i.,  and 
continuing  on  into  a.  long  mr^e  of 
which  the  portion  to  the  extreme 
r.  is  Kumajnma,  while  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  ns  lie  a  part  of  the 
town  of  MatBuyama  and  the  long 
avenue  bordering  the  comae  of  the 
Ishite-gnwH.  On  the  south  side 
are  the  town  and  the  stmiglit  high- 
way thnt  leads  over  Kuniayama  to 
Kochi,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Tosh,  besides  man;  monntains  of 
which  the  loftiest  is  Kannsn-zan 
near  the  town  of  Ozn,  and  the  long 
thin  promontory  that  has  to  be 
doubled  by  ships  bound  tor  Uwa- 
jima.  The  most  beautiful  prospect 
of  all  is  on  fhe  west,  where  we  have 
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the  islet-studded  sea,  and  on  the 
horizon  the  lat^e  island  of  Oshima 
off  the  coast  of  Snw6.  The  loug 
straight  road  on  this  side  is  that 
lending  to  the  port  of  Mitsu-gn- 
hnma.  which  place  in  itself  seen, 
with  the  islnnd  ot  Gk^oshimn  be- 
hind it,  knov'U  alHO  as  "the  little 
Fi|ji"  on  account  of  ils  slmpe. 
Part  of  the  town.  too.  is  close  at 
hand,  well  exemplifying  one  of  the 
Japanese  n-ords  for  "town,"  joka, 
whose  literal  signitieation  is  "  be- 
neath (he  cnstte ;"  and  on  each  of 
the  four  sideR  wo  have  the  richly 
cultivated  plain  laid  out  in  rice 
nnd  other  fields,  nnd,  quite  near, 
the  tiled  roofs  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  castle  itself,  risii^  fiom 
among  age<l  pine-trees. 

Tiiigo  {Inns,  *Funa-ya,  Chokin), 
as  already  indicated,  is  almost  in- 
Turiably  preferred  to  Matsuyamn 
by  iTapauese  tmvelleis  visiting  these 
parts.  Indeed  it  is,  next  to  Kom- 
pira.  the  favourite  place  in  Sbikoku 
on  account  of  its  mineral  springs, 
excellent  iuus,  and  pretty  pork. 
The  baths,  which  ore  public,  are  ot 
throe  difletent  degrees  of  strength, 
the  two  stronger  being  teeorted  to 
h;  patients  suOerii^  from  cutane- 
ous diseases,  while  the  weakest 
( Iclii-no-yu )  is  patronised  by  pleas- 
ure-seekers in  good  health,  so  that 
no  unpleasantness  need  be  appre- 
hended from  bathii^  in  it.— At 
Dogo  one  may  purchase  specimens 
of  the  pretty  white  faience  [Tobe- 
yaki)  manufactured  at  Tobe,  a  vill. 
i  ri  distant,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Matsuyama  plain,  on  the  h^- 
way  leadii^  over  into  the  province 
of  Tosa. 

DOgo   in  proliably    the    raott   ancient 

Onamaji  soil  Soknna-^ona  —  bathed 
'  here,  uid  their  example  tnsrDllowed  by 
'   five  Mlkadoe  from  the  iegendary  period 

downwards.      Eaithiiuakei    •— -    ' 

flowofaul^ui  water,  wbleli 
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Route  53. — North' Western  Shikobu, 


From  Matsuyama  or  Dogo  to 
Saijo,  there  is  a  choice  of  routes. 
One  may  either  go  by  sea  to  the 
neighbouriug  port  of 

Xoiabaxi  or  Irmkaru  {Inn^  Yoshi- 
chti),  an  old  castle-town  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  entrance 
to  the  narrowest  channel  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  thence  by  jinriM- 
sha  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  8  ri  8 
chOt  with  only  one  hill  at  which  it 
is  necessary  to  al^ht  and  walk ;  or 
else  one  may  go  the  whole  way  by 
land,  following  the  itinerary  given 
on  p.  437.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day  by  train  and 
jinrikisha  with  two  coolies.  The 
short  railway  journey  affords  pretty 
views.  Yoko-gawara  takes  its  name 
from  an  immense  dry  river-bed. 
Leaving  the  train,  we  plunge  among 
the  hills,  and  must  constantly 
get  out  and  walk.  There  is  little 
distant  view;  but  at  one  point — 
the  highest  of  all — ^there  is  a  pic- 
turesque gorge  with  strai^e  rocks, 
where  a  small  copper  mine  called 
Ghiwara  is  passed.  The  last  part 
of  the  journey,  from  Kurumi  to 
Saij5,  leads  over  a  plain  bordering 
the  Inland  Sea,  largely  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable 
wax-tree.  The  broad  and  generally 
dry  bed  of  the  Kamogawa  is  crossed 
before  entering 

Saijo  {Inn^  0-Sakana-ya).  This 
quiet  town  stands  a  little  way  in- 
land, many  acres  of  ground  having 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  within 
recent  times  and  turned  into  rice- 
fields.  The  long  sea-wall  built  to 
protect  these  fields,  commands  a 
pretty  view.  Saijo  is  the  best 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
Ishizuchi-yama,  whose  local  deity 
is  worshipped  at  the  large  temple  of 
Mae-kami-jif  20  chd  "W.  of  the  town. 

[The  expedition  to  Ishizuclii- 

yama,  the  highest  mountain 

m    Shikoku,    6,480    ft.,    takes 

three    days   and    two    nights, 

these  latter  being  spent  at  the 

hamlet  of  £urokawa  7  ri  from 

the  aummit,  that  ia,  one  night 


before  ascending  and  the 
other  on  returning  downwards. 
There  is  no  hut  higher  up  to 
stay  at.  Parts  of  the  climb 
are  so  arduous  that  in  three 
places  chains  are  hung  to  help 
pilgrims  up.  No  fewer  than 
10,000  are  said  to  make  the 
ascent  annually.  The  sum- 
mit is  a  fiat  rock,  on  which 
a  miniature  shrine  has  been 
raised, — ^formerly  Buddhist,  but 
now  Shinto.  The  view  is 
magnificent,  including  almost 
all  Shikoku  (except  on  the  Tosa 
side),  the  Inland  Sea  with  its 
islands,  and  the  province  of 
Bizen  on  the  mainland  beyond. 
—  Kazne-g^a-mori,  another 
high  mountain,  can  be  ascend- 
ed from  Saijd,  the  first  part  of 
the  way  being  the  same  as  that 
up  Isluzuchi-yama.  Near  the 
summit  is  a  small  copper  mine, 
where  one  may  make  shift  to 
spend  the  night.] 

The  neighbourhood  of  Saijo  pos- 
sesses some  noted  mines.  The 
antimony  mine  of  Ichi-no-kavxi  is 
only  1  ri  26  cho  distant,  about  half 
of  which  can  be  done  in  jinrikisha. 
The  expedition  will  occupy  half  a 
day.  The  crystals  of  antimony  here 
produced  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.  The  Metallur- 
gical "Works  [Seirenjo)  are  in  the 
town. 

Until  the  recent  EoropeaDisation  of 
their  country,  the  Japanese  remained 
comparatively  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
antimony,  and  used  it  only  in  minute 
quantities  for  marking  off  the  weights 
{me)  on  scales,  whence  its  old  Japanese 
name  of  ghiro-me.  It  is  now  called  an- 
chimonii,  a  corruption  of  the  English 
word,  and  the  metal  is  largely  exported. 

From  Niihama  (Inn,  Senju-tei),  a 
day  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
more  ancient  and  important  Cop- 
per Mine  of  Besslii,  accessible  by 
a  railway  belonging  to  Mr.  Sumi- 
tomo, the  proprietor  of  the  mine 
(Ot&ce  af^^ibs^x^V  Warm  ck>thing 
\  should  not   \>e  tot^s^tenV!   Vias^ 


Route  54. — Valley  of  the  Yoshino-gavxi. 
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yisitor;  for  Besshi  lies  near  the 
stuumit  of  a  steep  gorge,  at  an 
altitude  of  from  4,000  to  4,400  ft., 
and  the  excessive  radiation  due  to 
the  absence  of  all  vegetation  helps 
to  make  the  nights,  and  even  at 
certain  seasons  the  days,  bitterly- 
cold. 

After  a  6}  m.  railway  run,  the 
station  of  Hateba  is  reached,  whence 
to  Ishi-ga-sanjo  is  1  hr.  on  foot  or 
by  kago.  There  the  train  is  again 
taken  for  4}  m.  to  Kado-ishivxira 
(40  min.).  In  this  section  the  line 
runs  up  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  steep  gradient 
of  1  in  18.  From  Kado-ishiwara  to 
the  mine  is  only  1  m.,  which  is  done 
in  a  car  pushed  by  coolies.  By 
turning  to  the  r.  at  a  point  between 
Hateba  and  Ishi-ga-sanj6,  Tonaru 
2  m.  distant,  is  reached.  Thence 
an  electric  car  runs  through  the 
third  adit  that  connects  the  lower 
part  of  the  Besshi  mine  and  the 
inclined  shaft  which  comes  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
There  are  wire  ropes  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  ore  and  other  goods 
between  Tonaru  and  Kuroishi,  the 
station  on  this  side  of  Hateba.  A 
strange  contrast  to  the  smiling 
scenery  of  the  shores  of  the  Inland 
Sea  is  afforded  by  the  grim  desolate 
rocks  of  the  metalliferous  mountain. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  lovely 
views  on  the  way  up  and  down. 

The  Tuning  works  are  on  Shisa- 
Im-jima,  a  group  of  islets  ^^  m. 
from  Niihama.  There  are  four 
steamers  belonging  to  the  mine, 
two  of  which  ply  daily  between  Nii- 
hama and  Onomichi  (p.  411)  via 
Shisaka-jima,  one  between  Niihama 
and  Shisaka-jima  as  a  tug  for 
lighters  carrying  ore  to  the  refining 
works,  while  the  fourth  runs  regu- 
larly from  Niihama  and  Shisaka- 
jima  to  K5be  and  Osaka  every  4 
days,  carrying  the  refined  copper. 
The  latter  two  serve  likewise  to 
transport  general  goods  and  pa»- 
sengers. 

The  Beashi  Mine,  first  worked  in  the 
yetu:  1691,  hu   belonged  ever  since  to 


the  Sumitomo  family,  who  rank  among 
Japan's  few  millionaires.  The  mine  is 
one  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in  the 
country,  ranking  with  the  Ashio  Mines 
described  on  p.  211,  and  is  entirely  under 
Japanese  management.  The  ore  yields 
6  per  cent  of  pure  copper.  Of  actual 
miners  there  are  only  some  600 ;  but  the 
total  number  of  labourers  employed 
generally  stands  between  7,000  and  8,000, 
including  women  and  children.  A  large 
proportion  were  born  on  the  place,  as 
were  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  be- 
fore them,  80  that  the  mine  is,  in  every 
sense,  a  family  concern.  They  are  well- 
cared  for  by  the  owner,  who  feeds  them 
at  his  own  expense,  while  their  children 
are  educated  at  schools  provided  by  him 
at  Niihama,  Shisaka-jima,  Besshi,  and 
Tonaru,  until  the  age  of  twelve.  Night 
schools  are  held,  for  the  education  of 
labourers  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
all  sick  are  treated  gratis  in  hospitals 
established  by  the  owner  in  the  above- 
mentioned  villages.  Only  men  are  em- 
ployed to  get  out  the  ore ;  they  work  in 
three  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  while  others, 
whose  labour  is  of  a  lighter  description, 
work  in  two  shifts  of  12  hours  each.  The 
women  are  employed  only  for  light  tasks 
above-ground.  Work  is  carried  on  con- 
stantly day  and  night,  except  at  New 
Year's  time.  Half  of  the  copper,  about 
3,000  tons  per  annum,  finds  its  way  to 
Europe. 


\ 


ROUTE  54. 


Valley  op  the  Yoshino-gawa. 

1.  fbom  izumi-kawa  to  hakuchl 
and  tokushima.  2.  fbom  besshi 
to  hakuchi. 

The  Yoshino-gawa — ^the  largest 
river  in  the  island  of  Shikoku— is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
main  branches, — ^a  northern  one 
rising  near  the  copper  mines  of 
Besshi  in  the  province  of  lyo,  and 
a  sonthern  flowing  down  from  the 
eastern  flank  of  Ishizuchi-yama  in 
Tosa.      The    rapida   q>1  'Cc^'a*    -sssscav 
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Eoute  54. —  Valley  of  the  Yoshino-gaivd. 


tion  of  this  route.  Section  1  is  the 
easier  of  the  two,  though  even  there 
the  traveller  must  be  prepared  to 
dispense  with  good  roads  and  lux- 
urious inns.  Section  2  is  very 
rough,  and  not  to  be  recommended 
except  to  the  sturdiest  and  most 
experienced  pedestrian. 

i. — ^Fbom  Izumi-kawa  to  Hakuchi 

AND   TOKUSHIMA. 


Itinerary. 

IZUMI-KAWA:-       Ri  Ghb  M. 

11  8 

6  Ti 

-  2} 
18  6 
18  3} 
15  6 

-  2i 
22  1^ 
18  1\ 
24  If 

28  19 


Doi(Idake)  3 

Mishima 3 

Kamibu   1 

/Negio  2 

Sano    1 

Hakuchi   2 


Jn-^Shuzu 


Ikeda 


boat.. 


)by 

Hashikura-ji    ... 

Hiruma 

FUNATO 

(by  boat)  8 


Total  25     16    62^ 


Whence  IJ  hy.  rail  to  Tokushima. 

The  vill.  of  Izumi-katca  (see 
Itinerary  on  p.  435)  has  been 
chosen  as  the  starting-point, 
because  it  is  thought  that  those 
travelling  by  it  will  probably  com- 
bine it  with  a  visit  to  the  Besshi 
copper  mine.  JinriMshas  are  avail- 
able as  far  as  Eamibu.  The  rest 
must  be  done  on  foot,  excepting 
those  portions  marked  "by  boat" 
in  the  Itinerary. 

On  leaving  Izumi-kawa,  the 
road  leads  among  the  wooded  hill- 
ocks that  here  rise  between  what 
may  be  termed  the  Besshi  range  of 
mountains  and  the  sea.  At  the 
hamlet  of  Sekinoto,  the  top  of  a 
hill,  which  it  is  necessary  to  walk, 
afbrds  a  charming  glimpse  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  beyond  it  to  the  1. 
the  Jong hog'a-hack  of  Zozu-san,  on 
which  stands  the  great  shrine  of 
Xompim  (see  p.  433),  to  its  r.  the 


two  peaks  of  Ho  near  Takamatsii) 
and  straight  ahead  Hirayama,  ilie 
pass  which  the  traveller  is  about  to 
cross  in  order  to  get  over  into  the 
Yoshino-gawa  valley.    From 

Doi  {Inn,  Matsumoto-ya)  on- 
wards, the  beautiful  Inland  Sea  is 
constantly  visible, — blue,  island- 
studded,  and  fringed  by  a  nanow^ 
plain  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
rice  and  sugar,  while  on  the  r.  the 
mountain  spurs  descend  like  the 
legs  of  a  centipede.  A  short-cut 
for  pedestrians  to  Hashikura-ji,  via 
the  temple  of  8ankaku-ji,  is  passed 
r.  just  before  entering  the  dull  town 
of 

Mishima,  {Inn^  Nagao-ya). 
Much  paper  is  produced  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  further  along 
this  route,  from  the  bark  of  the  kaji 
tree  {Broussonetia  papyri/era). 

[From  Mishima,  the  highway 
leads  on  for  1  ri  13  cho  to 
Kawanoe  {Inn,  Hashimoto- 
ya),  a  town  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Inland  Sea,  beyond 
some  sandy  hills.  No  steamers 
call  there,  and  the  place  offers 
nothing  of  special  interest.] 

Our  road  diverges  from  the  Kawa- 
noe highway  at  the  hamlet  of 
Iliragi,  and  turns  sharp  inland 
towards  the  green  mountains.    At 

Kamibu  {Inn,  Daiku-ya),  the 
pedestrian  portion  of  the  joturney 
is  entered  on,  and  we  cross  the 
Sakaime-tdge,  or  "Frontier  iWs," 
dividing  the  province  of  lyo  from 
that  of  Awa.  The  acclivity,  except 
just  at  the  end,  is  gentle  on  the  lyo 
side  and  the  scenery  rather  tame. 
The  prospect  improves  on  the  Awa 
side,  where  the  vill.  of  Sano  is 
reached,  and  the  path  follows  the 
course  of  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Yoshino-gawa,  perpetually  crossing 
and  recrossing  it  on  stepping-stones 
and  crazy  planks,  till  we  arrive  at 

Hakuclii  {Inn,  Hama-ya).  This 
vill.,  piettaly  ^it^iAted  juat  above  the 
conAaeiice    ot   V^ie   W^j  «tefifi»xDL%^ 


The  Rapids.     TemjAe  of  Haehikura-ji. 


itorms  tlie  Rtacling-point  for  the 
boftt  jonrncy  down  the  Rapids  of 
lite  Yoshiiut-gaiixi.  (There  ia  also 
nil  excellent  lood  along  the  river 
linnk.)  In  summer  flood- time, 
when  the  waters  rise  nlid  rage,  one 
m^ht  spin  down  to  Tokathimn  ivt 
the  river's  month  in  a  single  day. 
At  ordiDHTj  limea  it  will  take  ns 
long  to  get  to  Fiinnto,  scarcely 
more  than  hnlf  th>it  distanco. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  temple  of 
Hashilnira-ji  to  be  visited,  which 
dotom  will  occupy  some  little  time. 
A  plan  reoommended  by  the  in- 
habitAnta  in  Inte  tivtumn  with  n 
low  river,  and  followed  by  the 
compilers,  was  to  make  a  short  flrst 
day  by  boating  from  Eaknchi  to 
Shazn  (1  hi.  20  min.),  there  itl^t- 
ing  to  visit  Hashikuia-ji,  and 
WBlIdi^  down  thence  to  Eitnma. 
where  a  hnlt  for  the  tdght  was 
made,  the  luggage  and  Hervant 
having  been  sent  on  there  in  the 
boat.  Next  day,  5j  hrs.  boat  down 
fnim  Hinima  to  Funato,  whence 
the  railway  may  now  be  availed  of 
and  the  more  sluggish  half  of  the 
river  journey  avoided.  As  a  rule, 
the  nipids  ot  the  Yoshino-gawa  are 
less  exciting  than  those  neat  Kyoto 
or  on  the  Fujikawa.  Still  they  form 
an  agreeable  change  in  the  routine 
of  travel;  and  the  scenery,  with 
high  hills  on  either  hand  and  the 
water  crystal-clear,  ia  soothing  and 
dehghtfql. 

Ikeda  {[nn,  Matsumata),  a  town 
noted  for  ita  tobacco,  lies  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  river,  between  the  two 
best  rapids,  called  respectively 
Ikeda-Se  and  Siiioo.  The  latter 
word,  which  signifies  "carmine," 
ia  aaid  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
a  battle  fought  here,  when  the 
rivet  ran  stained  with  blood.  Jnat 
af(«r  shooting  No.  4,  we  come  in 
view  of  what  looks  more  like  a 
castle  than  a  temple,  high  up  on 
the  hill  to  the  1. ;  then  comes  rapid 
No.  5,  and  we  land  at  Shiiza  for 
the  18  cbo  ascent  to  this  landmark, 
which  is  the  celebrated  shrine  of 

Miubikura-ji,  dedicated  to  the 


temple."  Is  seconnted  tor  by  a  li-ecDd  ti> 
theeBi>ct  tb&t  EtniODBtslil.wheiihi^otnie 

■Dlilectloii  to  Bnddlu,  llrst  eiorclsi^l  h 

the  fioQ  Romplra,  nhopDiDtpdonClobtni 

c^op-Btickg  atei  In  tbe  presentttioD  of 
food  offctiogg  bj  the  taithfiil  at  the  neigh- 


oue  DU  the  12th  March. 

The  steep  way  up  to  the  priests' 
reaidence  is  first  along  an  avenue  of 
chprry-tteea,  and  then  thiongh  a 
wood.  The  view  from  the  top  is  ex- 
tensive. The  principal  temple 
stands  still  Idgher  up,  and  is  called 
CAinjii  no  Do,  because  dedicated  to 
the  tutelary  {chlnjv)  deity,  Kompira 
Dai  Oongen. 

After  concluding  our  inspection 
of  the  temple,  we  deacend  the  hill 
and  teach  the  vill.  of 

Hiruma^rnn,  Shikiji-ya),  where 
boat  ia  again  taken  for  a  del^htf  ul 
half-day  down  the  river.  The  best 
rapid,  eaUed  Kama-ze,  or  "the 
CBuldton,"  is  soon  reached,  after 
which  Tsvjl,  a  good-sized  viU.,  is 
seen  on  the  t.  bank.  From  hete 
on  for  some  10  cho,  the  bank  is 
lined  by  bonldets  of  a  greenish 
gray  sctust  and  by  cherry-trees  and 
azalea  bushes,  which,  with  the  high 
hula  on  either  side  and  the  swift 
limpid  stream,  make  the  scene 
resemble  a  Japanese  landacajie 
garden,  especially  in  April  when 
the  blossoms  ate  out.  'file  valley 
opens  out  very  gradualllT-.  B-'oft-**si« 
come   Vtotui  ■srta'ua  i^jotlI  "^iwsRtoias 

^la'TB   itoitt  IVai*   i        ""^ 
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JRoute  55. — From  McUsuyama  to  Umajima, 


propriated  fts  bathing-places,- 
curious  specbicle.  At  the  vill.  of 
SadamitsUj  just  before  shooting  one 
of  the  rapids,  there  is  a  welcome 
break  in  the  hills  r.,  admitting  a 
glimpse  of  higher  mountains  fur- 
ther south  in  tiie  direction  of  lofty 
Tsurugi-san.  Those  with  plenty  of 
time  to  spare  might  alight  here  to 
visit  the  waterfall  of  Dogama  Nam 
Tdkiy  about  1  n  distant,  which  is 
believed  by  the  simple  country- 
folk to  have  an  "owner"  {nushi)^ 
that  is  a  resident  deity,  who 
assumes  the  form  of  a  serpent.  In 
this  part  of  the  river,  small  trout 
{ax)  may  often  be  seen  in  great 
numbers.  The  mountainous  dis- 
trict to  the  r.  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  day's  voyage,  is  called 
lya  (whence  the  name  of  the  river 
lya-gawa).  It  is  noted  for  two 
things, — tobacco  and  (so  at  least 
say  their  kind  neighbours)  the 
boorish  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants. 

Wakimaclii  {Inn,  Inahara)  is  a 
town  of  considerable  size.  (Gtood 
cross-country  road  hence  N.  to 
Takamatsu,  13  ri.)  The  railway 
line,  of  which 

Funato  {Inn,  Imihara)  is  the 
present  terminus,  follows  the 
opposite  or  r.  bank  of  the  river, 
passing  through  Kamoshima,  Ishii, 
and  other  smaller  places.  After 
Eamoshima  the  hills  retire  on  either 
side,  the  river  and  the  plain  both 
widen,  and  a  long  succession  of 
villages  leads  to 

Tokushima  (p.  430).  It  is  best 
to  arrange  so  as  to  reach  this  town 
during  the  forenoon,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  hours  for  seeing  it,  as 
the  steamers  hence  to  K5be  always 
leave  late  at  night. 

2. — ^Fbom  Besshi  to  Hakuchi. 

Approximate  Itinerary. 

BESSm  to :—  Bi  M. 

Tomizato. 6J  15J 

Oku-no-in   4J  11 

SbLinzitsn 1        2J 


Yamashiro-dani 3        7] 

HAKUCHI 3        i\ 

Total    r. 18      44 


Tomizato  and  Shinritsu  have  poor 
inns,  and  Oku-no-in  has  such  ac- 
commodation as  a  country  temple 
can  afEord.  The  path  is  very  rough, 
but  the  mountainous  region  trav- 
ersed is  picturesque.  The  trip  may 
be  accomplished  in  two  days  by 
making  an  early  start.  From  Haku- 
chi onwards,  the  itinerary  of  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  route  is  followed 
through  less  difficult  country  down 
to  Tokushima. 


EOUTE  55. 


Western  Shikoku  pbom  Matsu- 
yama  to  uwajima. 

Itinerary, 

MATSUYAMA  to :—  Ri  Cho  M. 

Gunchu 3    11  8 

Nakayama    4      3  10 

Uchinoko  3    29  SJ 

Niiya 1    22  4 

OZU  1    33  4} 

Unomachi 5     16  13} 

Yoshida 3    29  9J 

UWAJIMA    2      5  5 

Total 26      4  63} 


Most  of  the  way  is  rough  and 
hilly.  Train  is  available  between 
Matsuyama  and  Ghinchu,  jinriki- 
shas  between  Uchinoko  and  Ozn, 
also  for  the  latter  part  of  the  way 
to  Unomachi  from  a  hamlet  called 
Higashi  Tada;  but  the  rest  must 
be  done  on  foot,  the  whole  journey 
lequiring  2  days.  Another  plan  is 
,  to   take   &\«8iiaQi  tsoiii  ^fisfiusor^gk- 


Soute  56. —  Ways  to  and  from  Kochi. 
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hama,  the  port  of  Matsnyama  (see 
p.  436),  either  the  whole  way  to 
Uwajima,  which  occupies  a  few 
hours,  various  small  places  being 
touched  at  on  the  way,  or  else  only 
as  far  as  the  port  of  Nagahama, 
whence  by  road  up  the  valley  of 
the  Hijikawa  to  Ozu,  and  on  by  the 
Itinerary  given  above. 

Ozu  {Inn,  *Togi-ya)  is  a  neat 
town  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  high  hills,  and  possessing  an 
ancient  castle. 

Yoshida  {Inn,  Imabari-ya),  too, 
was  the  seat  of  a  small  Daimyo. 

Uwajima  {Inn,  Imura-ya)  is  a 
quiet  old-fashioned  town  on  the 
sea,  with  a  pretty  islet  called  Kyu- 
shima  in  the  bay. 

It  was  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Date 
family,  remarkable  alike  for  its  talents 
and  its  longevity.  An  ancient  custom 
forbids  the  catching  of  whales  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  perform  the  useful  service  of 
driving  the  sardines  towards  the  land. 
8o  high  is  the  esteem  in  which  the  sar- 
dines of  Uwajima  are  held,  that  in  feudal 
days  a  special  boat  laden  with  them  was 
sent  yearly  as  an  offering  to  the  Shdgun 
at  Yedo. 

Uwajima  retains  the  ruins  of  a 
small  castle,  called  Tsurushima  Jo, 
standing  on  a  low  densely  wooded 
hill,  the  summit  of  which  occupies 
an  area  of  some  10  c?io  square. 
Visitors  are  admitted  to  it  oidy  on 
Sundays.  The  view  from  the  hill 
embraces  S.E.,  Oni-ga-j6,  a  moun- 
tain 3,600  ft.  high ;  N.W.,  Kushima- 
yama;  N.E.,  Izumi-ga-mori ;  N., 
Jishikoku-yama.  On  this  latter 
mountain  stand  eighty-eight  images 
of  K5b5  Daishi,  representing  the 
MgMy-eight  Holy  Places  founded  by 
him  in  ^likoku.  A  visit  to  them  is 
considered  equivalent  to  making 
the  entire  lengthy  pilgrimage^ 

These  Eighty-eight  Holy  Places  (Shikoku 
Hachi'Ju  Hak-ka-sho)  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  island  of 
Bhikoku,  over  every  district  of  which  they 
are  scattered,  bands  of  pilgrims  being 
constantly  on  the  move  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  templea  are  dedicated  to  vari- 


ous Buddhist  deities.  The  pilgrims  carry 
a  little  cloth  to  sit  on  (shiri-tsube),  which 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  simple 
luggage  of  all  wayfarers,  a  double  thin 
wooded  board  {fuda-basami)  serving  to 
hold  the  visiting-cards  which  they  paste 
to  the  doors  or  pillars  of  each  shrine, 
and  a  small  straw  sandal  worn — of  all 
extraordinary  places— at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  intended  to  symbolise  that 
great  saint  and  traveller,  Edbd  Daishi,  in 
whose  footsteps  they  follow. 

Some  little  distance  from  the 
castle,  stands  a  villa  belonging  to 
the  Date  family,  and  containing 
a  small  but  beautiful  landscape 
garden.  The  public  are  permitted 
to  view  it  in  spring,  when  the 
wistarias  are  in  bloom. — The  fa- 
vourite excursion  from  Uwajima  is 
to  the  waterfalls  of  Nametoko,  about 
2  ri  distant  by  a  very  steep  path. 
There  are  three  principal  falls  and 
numerous  smaller  ones. 


\ 


KOUTE  56. 

Ways  to  and  fbom  Kochi. 

1.  the  city  and  envibons.    2.  prom 
matsxjyama  ob  dogo   to   kochi. 

3.  fbom    kochi    to    kotohira. 

4.  the  coast  boad  fbom  toku- 
shima  to  kochi.  5.  fbom  uwa- 
jima to  kochi. 

1. — ^Thb  City  and  Envibons. 

Koclii  {Inns,  *Emmei-ken,  Eu- 
Top.  dishes;  Kiya),  capital  oJE  the 
prefecture  of  the  same  name  and 
oi  the  province  of  Tosa,  is  a  large 
city  standing  in  a  plain  almost 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills^ 
even  on  the  aidsk  \Rr«%s:^a»  *^c^ 
sea.     TlVna   ^i^es.  H^w^   ^^^  ,^^^^ 
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Itoiile  ZG.—  Ways  to  and  from  Koehi. 


sitimtion,  wLieli  tLe  tmvpllfir 
HhoiUd  nilmii-o  from  tlio  top  of  the 
CnetJp  bill,— cliiefly  for  the  Lmil 
view, — imd  from  the  Aoyaijl-tias/d 
lir'uj'je  for  the  <lel%httnl  prospect  of 
the  ijiiy  ftud  lower-lyinpt  luml.  Of  the 
Casth,  tliere  remiLin  the  impoHin^; 
«-<il]8  nnd  one  turret :— ndmittunco 
to  the  latter  on  nntioniil  holiilnyH. 
Matt  of  tlie  locnl  governnient  bnild- 
ingB  clnstei  at  ita  foot.  In  the 
opposite  direction.  beTond  Aoyogi- 
iHuibi,  1  m,  from  the  inn,  stfinds  » 
liill  cnllfd  llixlairnan,  crowneil  by 
the  ancient  ISmldhint  monnstery  of 
Chiknrinji,  one  of  the  EigLty-e^ht 
Uoly  Places  of  Shikokn.  A  Shiato 
shrine  (Wiofamsfta),  stands  hard  by, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ic^nl 
vairiors  who  fell  in  vniioiis  civil 
nnd  fore^n  wars.  Eochi  it)  noted 
for  its  breed  of  long-tailed  fowls, 
the  tnil  fenthera  of  some  of  w-liich 
5ttoin  to  the  extraordinary  length 
of  12  ft.  (see  details  in  Things 
Japati^e).  Coral  is  fomid  off  the 
coast  at  n  distance  of  CO  or  70  m. 
to  the  westward.  The  harbour  of 
•%saki  in  that  direction  is  bettei 
than  Kochi,  and  affords  fair  accom- 
modation. 

The  heat  wall;  (2  hrs.)  from  Eochi 
is  to  the  top  of  Washio-yama,  a  hill 
1,500  ft.  high,  commandii^  a  beanti- 
fvl  view.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Eagami^awn,  lies  the  burinl^placo 
of  the  old  lords  of  Tosa.  Three  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Kochi  is  the  water- 
fall of  Takimolo,  nceessible  by  jin- 
riMsba.  The  citizens  of(«n  maie 
boating  excursions  down  the  land- 
locked bay. 

Owing  to  the  length  and  moim- 
tainous  character  of  the  ways 
thither  by  land,  Kochi  is  asnally 
approached  by  steamer  from  Osaka, 
touching  at  Eobe.  The  pnssnge 
takes  16  his.,  but  soath-eaaterly 
winds  not  infrequently  cause  de- 
tention ;  and  the  shaltowness  of 
the  bay  necessitates  waiting  for  the 
tide  and  a  snhseqiient  long  transit 
in  eraaJI  boats  to  tbe  nhore.  For 
otber  details  r^iadiag  the  atenmer 
serrire,  j*?e  p,  4Q5_ 


2Ji-  Fboh  Mathhtami  or  1>6(h> 

IllrKraril. 

(From  Dogolim.  more.) 

MATSUYAMA  (o :—    Hi  ChB  M. 

Topof  tlieMiwUta...  7  —  17 

Knmnmachi 2  11  53 

Nnm(Hinonra) i  9  loj 

Yanni-^wn 1  11  3^ 

Kuzn    1  15  31 

Kuwagnchi 5  li5  14 

3  H  lP8slOehi(byl>ont)4  —  Hj 

by  road  lino       „       „      8  —  131 

EOCHI    2  24  CJ 

Total    36    23    891 


Time,  il  d]i7S :  but  taking  jinriki- 
shn  the  wlmle  way  instead  of  boat. 
2  [lays,  sleeping  at  Kwxi.  lioad 
excellent  throt^hovit. 

The  int4«ndii^  jtcdestrian  may 
get  over  the  first  3  m.  of  plain 
by  availing  himeelf  of  a  small  line 
of  railway  which  joins*  Matauyama 
with  Morimatsu,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  pass.  Those  who  travel 
by  jinrildsha  must  engage  such  at 
Matsuyama  or  Mgo  tOr  the  whole 
way  to  Eowagaehi,  as  none  can  be 
procured  en  rou(e,  except  possibly 
at  Knmamachi.  Instead  of  boat 
from  Kawagnchi,  one  may  continue 
on  by  jinrikislia  the  whole  way 
into  Eochi, — distance  from  Eawn- 
guchi  about  12  H;  but  (he  best 
plan  is  to  take  jinrikisha  only  iit 
Ino  (or  the  final  stage.  Goal 
accommodation  at  Knmamachi,  fair 
at  Ochi.  poor  at  the  other  villages. 

The  journey  is  a  pretty  one,  first 
across  the  wide  cidtivated  plain  of 
Matsnyama.  then  up  the  Misaka 
(short-cota  for  pedestrians),  till  a 
height  of  2,400  ft.  is  reached  with 
nice  views  looking  backwards  of 
plain,  and  sea,  and  islanda.  The 
rest  of  the  way  is  a  descent — varied 
by  occaaional  hilla — at  first  throi^h 
a  rich  and  smiling  upland,  then, 
after  Kumaraachl,  iy«D.  the  steep, 
green,  nnnww  vallny  t^  the  MkyiAii- 


The  Miyodo-gawa.    Eochi  lo  Eotohira. 


fia!ca.  which  rcowb  atetnec  in  Mpeot, 
the  hiUs  wailing  it  in  higher,  the 
roeks  at  graphite  schist  mora  pictur- 
esque, ns  one  goes  on  ; — the  waj- 
fiirei  would  deem  bimeelf  climbii^ 
towaidH  greater  elsTations  rather 
than  descending  towards  the  sea. 
Before  partial  deforestation  had 
done  its  diaflgurii^  work,  the  scene 
must  have  been  more  impressive 
still.  Such  hamlets  and  solitary 
homesteads  as  appear  from  time 
to  time,  are  mostly  perched  high 
iip  on  narrow  uplands  near  the 
liill-tops.  The  i)eaijants  grow 
(luantities  of  maize,  which  pro- 
duces a  curions  otiect  in  autumn 
when  the  colis  are  hvlnR  up  lo  dry 
in  reddish  yellow  masses  on  lai^e 
minare  frames.  Fish-tmps  formed 
by  fences  across  the  stream  are 
another  featnce.  The  river-bed  is 
littered  with  white  hoidders,  alter- 
natii^  with  deep-green  placid 
l>ools  where  fishermen  angle  for 
trout.  At  yhruii-ijaica,  a  ferry  leads 
over  to  the  ].  tiank.  After  Kiuu, 
where  a  small  bridge  marks  the 
Ijoundary  of  the  provinces  of  lyo 
and  Tosik,  the  whiti!  foliated  stone 
is  mostly  replaced  by  red  with 
oecasiomil  traces  of  marble.  But 
tho  scenery  preserves  its  character. 
Mile  after  mile  the  some  green 
abruptness  with  hamlets  perched 
high  overhead,  the  same  precipitous 
side  valleys  with  little  waterfalls 
from  lime  to  time,  the  some  pictur- 
eaqne  rockery,  the  same  perfectly 
clear  stream. 

At  KaiBaijucId  there  is  a  ferry- 
boat. Copper  may  be  seen  here, 
brought  down  fium  the  nine  of 
Yastii,  5  ri  np  nn  afflneut  to  the 
north.  The  trip  down  the  swift 
limpid  river,  with  pretty  white 
rocks,  and  high  hilly  walls,  and 
restful  green,  and  fraquent  small 
nipids  down  to  the  very  end,  is  easy 
and  pleaaant.  One  majf  either  do 
thewholedistancelolnoina  aii^le 
day  by  starting  emrly,  or  else  con- 
veniently break  it  at  OrJii,  which  is 
the  best  village  after  Komaimachi, 
and    where    other   boats    -will    be 


3. — AcnoBB  Shikobo  from  Ko(!hi 
TO  KoTOHmi. 

Itinerary. 

KOCHI  to :—                Hi  CiM  if. 

Ryeseki   3  38  0} 

Shigeto    2  34  1\ 

Si^ 3  9  8 

Otagucbi 16  6 

Okubo 2  8  5i 

Kammyo 2  —  5 

Kawaguchi 3  30  7 

Hakuchi  2  3  5 

IKEDA    1  —  aj 

Inohana  3  19  MJ 

Togawa    2  20  fi^ 

KOTOHTRA    a  23  6J 

Total  31    10  76i 

The  journey  can  be  aooompliaheil 
in  a  jinrUdsha  with  two  coolies  in 
2  days.  Fair  accommodalion  at 
Otagucbi  and  Ikeda ;  poor  at  the 
other  places. 

Leaving  Eochi,  wn  find  the  road 
excellent  and  flat,  and  the  landscape 
composed  of  a  cultivated  plain  with 
multitodes  of  hills  all  around.  Just 
after  Hyoseki  a  gradual  incline,  tho 
yehikirsdka.  IJ  to  2  rl  long,  takes 
ns  np  to  Takiowto,  about  2,000  ft. 
high,  whence  the  descent  is  continu- 
ous, first  down  an  aitluent  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  'yoshino- 
gawa,  and  then  down  that  river 
itself.  The  scenery  is  pleasantly 
rural,  green  hills  borderii^  the 
valley  on  either  side.  The  prettiest 
bit  of  the  first  day's  journey  is  soon 
after  Shlgeid,  where  great  rocks,  and 
green  trees,  and  the  white  stems  of 
dead  trees,  and  dear  green  pools  of 
placid  water  combine  to  form  a 
landscape  garden  on  a  lai^e  scale. 
The  Yoshino-riawa  is  reached  and 
crossed  by  ferry  at  Anaaai,  about 

Staguchi  (,Irav,  Q-«ciiaii^.   '"Cv* 
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of  Awa  at  Okuho.  Very  curioos  is 
the  persistently  laminated  charac- 
ter of  the  rock  all  down  this  valley, 
so  that  one  might  often  mistake 
rocks  for  petr&ed  tree  trunks. 
Below  Kammyo  masses  of  white 
rock  hem  the  stream  in,  while  above 
the  traveller's  head  rise  cliffs, 
wooded  though  precipitous.  In 
such  places,  the  road  is  carried  along 
on  walls  built  out  from  the  cliff 
side.  All  this  neighbourhood  is 
striking,  but  the  road  is  liable 
to  injury  from  sliding  debris.  At 
Kaioaguchi  the  two  branches  of  the 
Yoshino-gawa  join;  soon,  too,  the 
Matsuo-gawa  flows  in  r.  from  an- 
other of  the  countless  high  lonely 
valleys  of  this  mountainous  island. 
The  river  does  not  cease  to  be  pic- 
turesque, but  it  becomes  I  broader, 
and  loses  its  rocky  character  by  the 
time  we  reach  Hakuchi  ferry, 
whence  (or  from  Ikeda)  boats  des- 
cend the  rapids,  as  described  on  p. 
441.  (Some  travellers  might  prefer 
to  do  that  trip  rather  than  continue 
on  by  the  present  route  to  Kotohira. 
It  is  a  choice  between  the  respective 
attractions  of  the  rapids  and  of  the 
Kompira  shrines.)    From 

Ikeda  {Inn,  Matsumata),  the  first 
mile  and  a  half  leads  down  the 
r.  bank  of  the  river  and  across 
the  ferry  to  Shuza,  with  the  temple 
of  Hashikura-ji  glistening  white  on 
the  high  hill  opposite  (description 
on  p.  441).  The  pedestrian  may 
visit  it  without  adding  anything  to 
his  day's  distance ;  but  the  jinriM- 
sha  road  branches  away  to  the  1.  up 
a  more  gradual  inchne.  The  hills 
are  high  in  all  this  district,  the 
valleys  deep,  the  scenery  rather 
grim  though  green.  Jnohizna  is  a 
mere  hamlet  at  the  top  of  a  pass 
nearly  3  ri  long  and  about  1,550  ft. 
high,  whence  there  is  a  continuous 
descent  the  whole  way  to  Togaioa, 
short-cuts  saving  a  large  percentage 
of  the  distance.  From  Togawa  the 
rvaj  undulates  on  to  Kotohira,  and 
£lie  cone  of  the  Fuji  d  Sannki  and 
other  graoefullj  sliaped  mountains 
that  come  in  eight  intioduo€  tua  to 


scenery  of  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter from  that  of  either  of  the  two 
preceding  days  of  the  journey.    For 
the  shrines  of 
Kotohira  or  Kompira^  see  p.  433. 

4. — Coast  Eoad  pbom  Tokushtma 
TO  Kocm. 

Itinerary. 

TOKUSmMA  to :—    Bi  Cho  M. 

Eomatsu-jima 2  19  6 J 

Ha-no-ura 2  12  5| 

Tomioka    1  15  3i 

Kuwano 2  5  5j 

ShimoFukui    1  31  4^ 

Yugi   .'.  1  18  3i 

Hiwasa  2  25  6i 

Mugi  4  17  n 

Asakawa    2  15  6 

Shishikui  3  2  7J 

Kan-no-ura  28  2 

None  1  32  4J 

Sakihama  3  25  9 

UMtsu    4  9  lOJ 

Kirakawa  2  5  5J 

Nabari   3  34  9| 

Yasuda  1  12  3J 

Aki 3  2  7J 

Wajiki    2  19  6} 

Akaoka  2  34  l\ 

Gomen  (Ino) 2  15  6 

KOCm 2  33  7 

Total  56    11  137} 

The  above  Itinerary  is  given  for 
the  sake  of  any  one  desiring  to 
go  off  beaten  tracks.  The  road 
being  subject,  in  parts,  to  floods 
and  consequent  landslips,  its  con- 
dition varies  considerably  from 
year  to  year.  The  accommodation, 
too,  is  mostly  poor. 

The  trip  includes  some  very 
rough  travelling,  but  affords  com- 
pensations in  its  variety  and  pio- 
turesqueness.  KomcUsvrjirna  and 
Tach^norura  are  noted  for  their 
beauty ;  the  part  also  on  nearing 
Mugi  is  pretty,  with  a  series  of  pas- 
ses, xich.  vegetation,  and  glimpses 
oi  the  sea. 


From.  Uwqjima  (o  Kdchi. 


[Nenc  ft  Till,  cftlled  Hirni.  aeveral 
miles  iolnnd  from  here,  but 
difficult  of  acwBS,  is  the  laige 
waterfall  of  Todorofci-no-fofci, 
mncli  TiHited  by  pilgrims,  who 
jind  HccommodatioD  at  a  tem- 
ple. There  aro  eaid  to  be  ns 
many  ns  ninety-nine  other 
waterfnllB  higher  up  the  yalley. 
The  jretnm  f£ou1(1  be  made  to 
AsalmwB  down  eome  rapida.] 

From  Magi  to  Asakavt  is  com- 
monly done  by  water,  becanae  the 
path  is  too  bod.  Beyond  thia 
place,  the  road  pusses  throi^h  fine 
scenery,  where  deep  fiord-like  bays 
run  back  from  the  sea.  The  atags, 
too,  between  JVbne  and  Sakihama, 
though  difficult,  ia  rewarded  by 
bizarre  rock  formationa  and  scenery 
alti^ether  wild  and  romantic, 
gome  towering  monoliths  announce 
the  approach  to  Ozpe  Miiroio,  vhoae 
outer  point  is  separated  by  a  high 
pass  which  ia  aacended  in  zigzags. 
A  similar  deaoent  leada  to  Ukitsu, 
beyond  which  Till,  the  coast  be- 
ccoues  flat,  and  the  road,  now  ex- 
cellent, skirts  temples  and  cemete- 
ries that  are  sheltered  by  noble 
^ne-trees. 

5.— FbOM   UwiJIMA   TO   EOCKI. 

Itijierary. 

UWAJIMA  to :—         Si  G/i5  M. 

Yoshino 5    —  13^ 

Slumoyama  3    —  5 

Ono    5    21  13* 

Tanono 4    15  10* 


KubokawB 6  29  IG* 

Niita  1  17  SJ 

Knte   3  25  9 

Susaki    3  B  7} 

Ichinono   3  10  8 

Takaokft 3  29  fi} 

KOcm 4  5  lOi 

Total...,. 42  15  1031 


Very  httle  at  this  road  ii 
ticable  for  jinrildshAH,  nor  i 
inns  good.    Part  of  the  way  aloi^ 
iii6  Shinui-nio-gauyi  is  picturesqne. 

A  good  pedestrian  might  BTail 
himself  of  the  hilly  coast  road  pess- 
ii^  thrcn^h  Gosho  and  Nakanaira, 
and  offering  delightful  scenery  and 
passable  accommodation.  Small 
steamers  may  be  taken  here  and 
there.  The  Itinerary  is  as  follows 
as  far  as  fhiaald,  where  the  previ- 
ous Itinerary  is  joined : — 


DWAJIMAto 


Bi  C/io    31. 


Ippon-mntsn    . 

Arioka    

NAKAMDBA   , 

Sf^ ;. "".";;.■:.! 

Knb<^wa 

Hilda 

SUSAKI .'.'.'!.".'".'! 3    10      8 

Total 46      6  112J 
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ns. — ^Ueno-ya,  in  Man- 
Midori-ya,     in     Ima- 

r. — Europ.  food  : — Fu- 
>shiina ;  Seiyo-tei,  in 
o-machi;  Jap. food: — 
Suwa  Matstmomori ; 
Cami  Cbikugo-machi. 
96  and  Post  and  Tele- 
2nd   Foreign  Ft^irns. — 

—British  and  German, 

;  American  and  Rns- 

[iU. 

agasaki  Club,    Inter- 

• 

)ngkong  and  Shanghai 
ered  Bank  of  India, 
I  China ;  International 
Deration;  Russo-Chin- 

•  Anglican,   Methodist 
Reformed     Church    of 
lan  Catholic. 
■ —  "  Nagasaki  Press." 
[aizuni-za,     in    Shin- 

amers.  —  Japan  Mail 
(Nippon  Yusen  Kioai- 
nt  for  Great  Northern 
vo. ;  Canadian  Pacific 
ental  and  Oriental 
Toyo  Kisen  Kwaisha 
ger  &  Co.);  Nord- 
fd, 

\ers, — ^From  Nagasaki 
r   Kumamoto,    daily, 
slands,  twice  weekly, 
[ki,    and    Tsushima, 
goshima  daily. — Ship- 
Kikuya,  Edo-machi; 
,      Hokabura-machi ; 
ha,  Deshima. 
jhima-ya,  Fujise,  Shi- 
amano-machi. 
Koransha,    in  Deshi- 
n  Moto-Kago-machi. 
I,  CtoisonnS,  and  Ivory. 
ligashi  Hamano-ma- 
1  Uono-machi;  Saka- 
-Eago-machi ;    Naga- 
idaiku-machi. 
. — Hakusui,  in  Ka<jtj^ 
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ROUTE  57. 

I^AGABAEI  AHD  NeIGHBOHBHOOD. 


Kjushn, literally  "the  Klae 


ChUtoMl 


I  the  eetibllstimeiit  Dt 
ae  in  ISeS.  tlie  BatenmA 
me  more  powerful  tbau  ey 


□rinnsly  enoBgh.  KjEeh 


of  tbe  ne' 
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Japanese  Inns. — Ueno-yn,  in  Mitii- 
zai-maehi ;     Midori-ya,     in      Imn- 

Restavratis. — Evrop.  food ;— Fii- 
ku-ya,  in  Koshiaa ;  SAjo-tei,  in 
Nishi  Hfimano-macM ;  Jap.  food : — ■ 
PukM-ro.  in  Suwa  Matenno-mori ; 
Koyd-tei,  in  Kami  Chiktieo-niaohi. 

Oiisiom-hoane  and  FOst  and  Tele- 
graph Office  aiid  Foreign  JiJiTns. — 
On  the  Bnnd. 

Gmsfilates. — British  and  German, 
on  Ute  Bnnd ;  American  nnil  Bns- 
aian,  on  the  Hill. 

Cl«6g.— Nagasaki  Ciab,  Inter- 
national Club. 

Banks. — Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Bank;  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  Clnna  ;  Intetnationai 
Banking  Corporation ;  Busso-Gliin- 
eae  Bank. 

Churches.  —  Anglican,  Methodiet 
Episcopal,  Beformed  Chiirch  o£ 
Ajoerica,  Koman  Catholic. 

Aew.9poper.  ^  "Magasaki  Press." 

Theatre. — Maizara-za,  in  Shin- 
Daika-machi. 

Foreign  Steamers.  —  Japan  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  [Nippon  YasenEtiair 
sha),  also  Agent  for  Great  Northern 
Steam  Siiip  Co. ;  Canadian  Pacific 
MkU ;  Occidental  and  Oriental 
Pacific  Mail ;  Toyo  Kisen  Kwaisha 
(Holme,  Binger  &  Co.) ;  Nord- 
dentscher  Lloyd. 

LoeaX  Steatners.—'Fioia  Nagasaki 
to  Misumi  for  Kumamoto,  daily. 
To  the  Goto  Islands,  twice  weekly. 
To  Hirodo,  Ed,  and  Tsushima, 
weekly.  To  Kagoshima  daily. — Ship- 
ping Agents:  Kikuya,  Edo-machi; 
Fukuahima-ya,  Hokabura-machi ; 
Tsii-iui  Kwaisha,  Dcshima. 

-SiJfc.— Tokushima-ya,  Fujise,  Shi- 
maae,  all  in  Hamano-machi. 

Porcelain. — Koranaha,  in  Deshi- 
ma  ;  Kaneko,  in  Molo-Engo-machl. 

Torioiseslifll,  CMsonn^,  and  Inory. 
— Fnfae,  in  Higashi  Hamano-ma- 
chi ;  YeKiiki,  in  Uono-machi ;  Saka- 
ta,  in  Moto-Eago-machi ;  Naga- 
shima,  in  Fauadaika-machi. 

Emhroidtries. — Hokoaiii,  in  Ko^^ 
machi',   lDui,'aftu&,  i 
nutebi. 
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Photographs, — Tamemasa,  in 
Moto-Kago-machi ;  Ueno,  in  De- 
shima;  Miyazaki,  in  Fiinadaiku- 
machi. 

Fans,  Screens,  Toys,  etc. — Honda- 
ya,  Tamemasa,  Mizota,  all  in  Moto- 
Kago-machi. 

Curios.  —  Nagashima,  in  Funa- 
daiku-machi ;  Honda-ya,  Sato,  Ni- 
shida,  all  in  Kago-machi ;  Ikeshima, 
in  Kojiya-machi. 

Bazaars.  —  In  Moto-Shikkiii- 
machi  and  in  Hamano-machi. 

Commercial  Museum. — In  Rokasu- 
machi. 

Nagasaki  derives  its  name  from  Naga- 
saki Kotard,  to  whom  this  district,  then 
called  Fukae-no-nra,  was  given  as  a  fief 
by  Yoritomo  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  It  was  a  place  of  no  impor- 
tance until  the  16th  century,  when  the 
native  Christians  migrated  thither  in 
crowds,  and  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
marts  of  the  Portuguese  trade.  After  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  in  1624,  only  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade 
here  under  galling  restrictions.  The 
Dutch  factory  was  situated  at  Deshima, 
then  an  islet  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
but  now  absorbed  into  the  foreshore. 
When  Napoleon  seized  Holland  in  1810, 
and  England  annexed  the  Dutch  colonies, 
this  remote  factory  was  the  only  spot  in 
the  world  over  which  the  Dutch  flag  still 
flew.  Of  late  years  the  Bussian  com- 
munity has  been  numerous. 

The  native  town  stretches  for  about 
2  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  former  Foreign 
Settlement,  which  occupies  the  flat  land 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour.  The 
private  residences  of  most  of  the  mer- 
chants stand  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
behind.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  har- 
bour are  the  Engine  Works  of  Akuno-ura 
and  three  large  docks,  which  together 
with  a  patent  slip  on  the  E.  side,  belong 
to  the  Mitsubishi  Company.  These  docks 
have  built  mail  steamers  of  6,000  tons, 
and  employ  some  5,000  hands.  The  har- 
bour, one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  Far 
East,  is  a  narrow  inlet  about  three  miles 
in  length,  indented  with  numerous  bays 
and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  It 
is  thoroughly  sheltered,  and  aff'ords  an- 
chorage for  ships  of  all  classes.  The  en- 
trance does  not  exceed  ^  m.  in  width. 
The  principal  approach  is  from  the  N.W., 
between  a  number  of  islands,  those  con- 
spicuous to  the  S.  being  Iwdshima  with 
its  lighthouse,  Okishima  apparently  join- 
ed to  Iwfishlma,  but  in  reality  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  boat  passage,  Edyaki- 
jima,  and  Eage-no-«hima,  on  which  last 
alK?  siaodB  »  JJgbtbouBe.    On  the  N.  side 


of  the  channel  are  Eami-no-shima  and 
Takaboko  (Pappenberg).  Becent  histori- 
cal criticism  by  Dr.  L.  Biess  would  seem 
to  render  no  longer  tenable  the  tradition 
that  from  the  cliffs  of  this  latter  island, 
less  than  three  centuries  ago,  thousands 
of  Japanese  Christians  were  precipitated 
because  they  refused  to  trample  on  the 
cross. 

Nagasaki  is  noted  for  a  delicious 
kind  of  jelly  {kin-gyoku-to)  made 
from  seaweed.  The  fish-market 
has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  three  which  show  the  greatest 
variety  of  fish  in  the  world.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  harbour  is  ' 
the  coaling  of  steamers  by  gangs 
of  young  girls,  who  pass  small 
baskets  from  hand  to  hand  with 
amazing  rapidity.  One  of  the 
*'  Empress  "  steamers  has  had  1,210 
tons  of  cotil  put  on  board  in  this 
way  in  3  J  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  372  tons  i)er  hour ! 

Temples. — The  principal  Shinto 
temple  is  that  of  0-Suwa,  known 
to  foreigners  as  the  "  Bronze  Horse 
Temple,"  from  a  votive  offering  of 
a  bronze  horse  which  stands  in  the 
courtyard.  The  bronze  torii  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Japan.  The  garden  commands 
a  fine  view.  The  Buddhist  temples 
of  Nagasaki  offer  little  interest ;  but 
the  great  camphor-trees  in  the 
grounds  of  some  of  them  deserve 
notice,  more  especially  the  huge 
specimen  near  Daitokuji. 

Festivals. — Nagasaki  has  always 
been  noted  for  the  animation  of 
its  religious  festivals,  two  of  which 
are  still  observed  with  all  the  pomp 
of  former  days. 

1.  Suwa  no  McUsuri  (commonly  called 
Ku-nichi),  usually  held  on  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  October.  The  accounts  given 
by  the  old  Dutch  writers  agree  in  almost 
every  detail  with  the  spectacle  as  wit- 
nessed at  the  present  day. 

"  This  ftte,  writes  one  of  them,  "  is  of 
some  days'  duration,  and  begins  with 
solemn  rites  in  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Suwa.  Flags  and  lanterns  are  exhibited 
on  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  all  the 
worshippers  wear  gorgeous  ceremonial 
robes.  The  public  rites  consist  in  placing 
the  great  image  of  the  god,  together  with 
the  treasure  of  the  temple,  in  a  magnifi- 
cently gilded  and  lacquered  abrine,  which 
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is  then  borne  in  procension  through  the 
streets,  closely  followed  by  the  chief 
priests  and  a  body  of  picked  horsemen, 
the  latter  being  deputed  by  the  Governor 
to  honour  the  ceremony.  8hrine  and 
treasure  are  finally  deposited  in  a  straw 
hut,  especially  built  for  the  occasion. 
Here  they  remain  on  view  for  some  time, 
the  hut  being  open  in  front,  though  par- 
tially enclosed  by  painted  screens;  and 
with  this  conclude  the  prescribed  religi- 
ous rites.  Sports,  games  of  skill,  and 
theatrical  representations  follow;  great 
platforms  are  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  town,  and  on  these  actors  and 
singers  of  renown  go  through  all  manner 
of  i)erformances." 

The  arrangement  nowadays  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  town  is  divided  into  seventy- 
seven  wards  (machi),  including  Maruyama 
and  Yoriai-machi,  the  two  licensed  pleas- 
ure-quarters. These  quarters  are  repre- 
sented every  alternate  year,  principally 
by  the  geisha,  who  always  lead  the  pro- 
cession, the  remainder  being  made  up  of 
dancing  and  acting  parties  from  ten  of 
the  seventy-seven  wards,  whose  turn  it 
happens  to  be  to  contribute  towards 
the  festival.  The  procession  starts  from 
O-hato  at  daybreak,  marching  up  to 
0-8uwa,  where  dancing,  etc.,  chiefly  by 
children  gorgeously  arrayed,  is  carried 
on  until  noon.  The  second  day  is  an  off- 
day,  and  is  occupied  by  the  processions 
parading  the  town  and  performing  at  the 
houses  of  the  principal  residents.  The 
third  day  is  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
except  that  the  order  .is  reverse_d,  the 
procession  going  from  0-Suwa  to  O-hato. 
The  gods  of  6-Snwa  are  enshrined  in 
large  lacquered  palanquins,  which,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  peasants,  are 
rushed  up  and  down  the  temple  steps 
amidst  a  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
often  ending  in  a  free  fight  and  serious 
injuries  to  the  participants. 

2.  Bon  McUsuri,  or  "  the  Feast  of  Lan- 
terns," as  foreigners  commonly  call  it, 
when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed 
to  revisit  .the  scenes  of  their  life  on 
earth,  is  celebrated  on  the  13-15th  July. 
The  numerous  cemeteries  on  the  hill- 
slopes  surrounding  the  city  are  festooned 
with  lanterns,  which  are  lighted  each 
evening  at  dusk,  when  the  relatives  of 
the  ddad  resort  thither  to  perform  their 
devotions.  The  spectacle  is  wonderfully 
impressive.  At  midnight  on  the  third 
night,  straw  or  bamboo  boats,  many  of 
large  size,  furnished  with  lighted  lan- 
terns and  laden  with  ofierings  of  various 
edibles,  are  launched  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  harbour  for  the  spirits  to  take 
passage  back  to  the  other  world.  But  as 
danger  to  shipping  is  feared  from  the 
floating  lights,  the  boats  are  nowadays 
broken  up  as  soon  as  they  are  launched. 

3.  Qion  McUsuri  is  a  fair  lasting  three 
days.  It  takes  place  on  the  13th,  Uth, 
and  16th  of  the  6th  moon,  old  style* 


4.  The  Kite-flying  Festival  is  held  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  3rd  moon,  old  style, 
on   Eompira-yama,  a  conical  hill  about 

1  hr.  climb  from  the  N.  end  of  the  city. 
The  object  of  the  kite-fliers  is  to  cut 
down  each  other's  kites  with  strings 
coated  over  with  ground  glass. 

3 — ^WAiiKS  AND  Excursions  in 

THE  NeIGHBOUEHOOD. 

The  favourite  walk  is  across  the 
narrow  peninsula  to  the  vill.  of 
Mogfi  on  the  Gulf  of  Obama,  2  n, 
practicable  also  for  jiniikishas  with 

2  men.  There  are  three  semi-foreign 
hotels  at  Mogi,  and  fine  sea  views. 
From  Mogi  a  small  steamer  runs 
daily  to  Obama  in  about  3  hrs. 

The  cold  saline  spring  known  as 
TJrakami  Onsen  is  a  popular 
resort  lying  5  m.  from  Nagasaki, 
or  about  \  hr.  from  Michino-o 
station.  It  possesses  some  good 
tea-houses  and  pleasure-grounds. 
Urakami,  like  most  of  the  hamlets 
in  this  valley,  is  inhabited  by 
Eoman  Catholics. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  never  been 
entirely  eradicated  here,  notwithstanding 
the  ruthless  persecution  of  the  faith  in 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.— Not 
far  off,  at  NarutaJd,  was  the  residence 
of  the  illustrious  German  savant  von 
Siebold,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  did  so  much  by  his  volumi- 
nous writings  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
Europe  with  regard  to  the  as  yet  mysteri- 
ous empire  of  Japan.  A  stone,  with  an 
inscription  in  English,  marks  the  spot. 

The  Waterfall  of  Ewannon- 
no-taki  forms  a  popular  picnic 
resort.  The  way  thither  leads  over 
the  lUmi-toge  (itself  ^  good  objec- 
tive point  for  a  shorter  walk,  IJ 
hr.)  to  the  vill.  of  Yagami,  whence 
the  road  turns  1.  towards  the 
hills,  and  is  practicable  for  jinriki- 
shas,  distance  about  4  ri.  The 
temple  here,  dating  from  A.D. 
1730,  is  sacred  to  Kwannon.  The 
cascade  shoots  over  a  rugged  cliff 
into  a  deep  pool  about  50  ft.  below, 
while  the  steep  slopes  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  flowing  from 
the  fall  are  built  up  in  terraces 
planted  with  cherry-tTeea,<i»s£kS?^a»^. 
and  "m.ap\e». 
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Of  the  various  hills  in  the  neigh- 
boxirhood  of  Nagasaki,  the  sharp 
cone  of  Saruta-yama  (1,418  ft.), 
generally  known  to  foreign  resi- 
dents as  "  the  Virgin,"  some  4  miles 
S.  of  the  town,  affords  the  widest 
panorama.  The  walk  there  and 
back  takes  about  5  hrs.  The  most 
prominent  mountains  seen  from  the 
top  are :  E.,  Unzen-dake  on  the 
promontory  of  Shimabara,  and  N.E., 
Taradake  in  Hizen.  The  nearer 
summits  include  Inasa-yama  and 
Iwaya-dake  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour;  next  Kompira-yama, 
rising  beyond  the  town,  to  whose  r. 
in  succession  are  seen  the  triple 
summits  of  Shichimen-zan  (com- 
monly known  as  "  the  Champion  "); 
Hoka-zan,  to  be  recognised  by  its 
rounded  top,  and  Hiko-san,  distin- 
guishable by  a  fringe  of  trees 
crowning  its  summit  and  extending 
I)artly  down  its  W.  slope.  Looking 
seawards,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a 
succession  of  beautiful  islets,  while 
the  horizon  to  the  W.  is  bounded 
by  the  blue  outline  of  the  Goto 
group;  to  the  N.  lies  the  Bay  of 
Omura,  to  the  E.  the  Gulf  of  Shima- 
bara. 

The  island  of  Takashima, 
noted  for  its  Colliery  belonging  to 
the  Mitsubishi  Co.,  lies  about  8 
miles  S.W.  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  of  Nagasaki,  while  Naka- 
no-shima  and  Hashima — smaller 
coal-producing  islands — lie  about 
1  mile  further  out.  The  mines  were 
first  worked  towards  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  but  were  not 
developed  till  1867,  when  taken  in 
hand  by  British  experts. 
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Unzen  and  the  Shimabara 
Peninsula. 

1. unzen.      2.  from    nagasaki    to 
shimabara. 

1. — Unzen. 

Unzen  is  the  collective  name  of 
the  three  hamlets  of  Furu-Unzen, 
Shin-yu,  and  Kojigoku,  lying  near 

the  wonderful  solfatara  of  Ojigoku 
in  a  hollow  of  the  range  called 
Unzen-dake.  Each  hamlet  stands 
about  10  min.  from  the  other,  Shin- 
yu  has  three  foreign  hotels, — the 
Unzen  Hotel,  the  Takaki,  and 
the  Shin-yu, — ^besides  several  good 
Japanese  inns  with  private  baths  for 
foreigners  and  European  furniture. 
Kojigoku  also  has  a  foreign  hotel, 
called  Shimoda,  and  a  Japanese 
inn,  Midori-ya. 

This  remarkable  spot,  2,550  ft. 
above  the  sea,  noted  for  its  sulphur 
springs,  its  varied  and  beautiful 
scenery,  and  its  bracing  air,  has 
become  a  sanatorium,  not  only  for 
Nagasaki  and  neighborurhood,  but 
for  the  residents  of  the  China 
treaty  ports. 

The  usual  way  of  reaching  Unzen 
from  Nagasaki  is  by  steamer  round 
Cape  Nomo  to  Obama,  in  4J  hrs. 
Should  the  sea  be  too  rough,  one 
may  take  train  from  Nagasaki  to  Isa- 
haya^  whence  jinrikisha  to  Chijiwa 
4  ri  29  c/io  (Hi  m.),  from  which  vil- 
lage up  to  tjnzen  direct  is  a  walk  of 
3  riy  rough,  but  affording  fine  views ; 
or  one  may  go  on  by  jinrikisha  2  ri 
further  along  the  shore  to  Obama, 
and  be  carried  up  thence. 

Travellers  coming  from  Kuma- 
moto  or  Nagasu  will  land  either  at 
Shimabara  or  at  JJomki,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  peninsula,  whence  5  ri 
and  4  ri  respectively  up  to  Unzen 
by  an  easy  road. 

Obama  consists  almost  entirely 
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of  inns  (*Ikkaku-r5  Hotel,  Europ. 
style),  and  is  mucli  frequented  on 
account  of  its  chalybeate  waters, 
which  possess  great  efficacy  in 
rheumatic  complaints.  The  village 
has  a  picturesque  aspect  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  the  houses 
being  built  on  a  high  stone  em- 
bankment, with  their  verandahs 
supported  on  long  poles.  Except 
at  the  hotels,  the  baths  are  mostly 
open  tanks  on  the  rocky  beach, 
close  to  the  spring  which  supplies 
them.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  at  its  source  is  160°  F.,  but 
in  the  baths  it  is  lowered  to  106°  F. 

The  road  to  Uuzen  turns  off  1.  just 
past  a  steep  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  a  Shint5  shrine.  At  tiie  hamlet 
of  Sasa-no-tojif  it  turns  sharp  to  the 
1.,  and  for  a  short  distance  is  steep 
and  rough.  It  then  emerges  on  an 
open  turfy  slope,  which  commands 
a  splendid  view  towards  the 
Nagasaki  peninsula.  The  path  now 
winds  to  the  r.  between  two  slopes 
of  the  ridge,  and  soon  the  con- 
spicuous cone  of  Taka-iwa  strikes 
the  eye.  We  next  reach,  1 J  n  from 
Sasa-no-toji,  a  small  plain  where 
Fugen-dake  and  Myoken-dake,  two 
of  the  highest  peaks,  come  into 
view.  Further  on,  a  path  branches 
off  r.  to 

Eojigfoku,  while  the  main  one 
soon  reaches  Furu-Unzen,  where 
stands  the  dilapidated  Buddhist 
temple  of  Ichijb-in^  rebuilt  on  a 
smaller  scale  ^ter  its  destruction 
during  the  Christian  troubles  of 
1637.  The  solfataras  should 
not  be  visited  without  a  local 
guide,  as  the  footing  is  dan- 
gerous in  many  places.  The 
springs  and  fumaroles  extend  in  a 
seething  and  boiling  mass  for  near- 
ly one  mile  along  a  hollow  at  the 
foot  of  fir-clad  hills,  and  the  volume 
of  steam  which  rises  from  them 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  evergreen  of  the  background. 
Their  activity  varies  at  different 
times,  water  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  thrown  up  from  2 
ft.  to  5  ft.,  being  often  projected  to 


double  that  height.  Fanciful  names 
have  been  given  to  most  of  the  gey- 
sers, the  finest  being  called  Dai  Kyd- 
kwan,  or  the  Loud  Wailing ;  that 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chuto 
Jigoku,  or  Second-class  Hell,  has  a 
temperature  of  204°  F.  Several  of 
the  springs  cannot  be  approached, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
footing. 

The  finest  of  the  mountain  loalks 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  up  the 
extinct  volcano  on  whose  flank 
Unzen  lies.  The  summit  consists 
of  three  chief  peaks,  viz.,  Unzen- 
dake,  Myoken-dake,  and  Fugen- 
dake.  This  last  and  highest  (4,800 
ft.)  is  visited  first,  and  the  others 
taken  or  omitted  at  pleasure  on 
the  way  back.  The  ascent  for  the 
first  hour  is  a  moderate  climb  to 
the  shoulder  on  the  r.  of  Unzen- 
dake.  The  path  then  descends 
through  thick  brushwood,  and  on 
reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain,  again  ascends  for  50 
min.  to  a  i)erpendicular  rock  50 
ft.  high.  Ten  min.  more  bring 
one  to  the  summit  of  Fugen-dake, 
which  commands  a  very  extensive 
view,  stretching  from  the  provinces 
of  Higo  and  Satsuma  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  distant  group  of  the 
Gk>t5  Islands  on  the  other,  and 
including,  in  addition  to  the  vol- 
canoes of  Aso-san  and  Kirishima- 
yama,  innumerable  bays  and  isl- 
ands which  together  form  a  pano- 
rama of  indescribable  beauty.  The 
second  peak,  Myoken-dake,  is  reach- 
ed in  2  hrs.,  from  Fugen-dake,  the 
way  lying  partly  through  brush- 
wood. Turning  the  shoulder  of 
Fugen-dake,  and  passing  some 
caves  and  large  vats  used  for  stor- 
ing ice,  the  path  descends  into  a 
deep  ravine,  probably  an  old  crater, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  mass  of 
huge  boulders  interspersed  with 
trees.  Wide  crevices  and  slippery 
rocks  here  demand  the  climber's 
careful  attention.  The  ascent  to 
My5ken-dake  from  this  ravine  is 
very  steep;  but  i\jkfi>  «ossi.-«5^^.^^^Ssyfe. 
that  ol  ^\\%eiTL-^«J&a,  eRreftsa»^5ssa.  -cw 


A  ehort  description  of  the  journey 
by  rail  from  Nagasald  to  laahaya 
will  be  fmad  on  p.  458.  The 
Jtintrary  ot  the  rest  of  the  wuy  is 
na  followa  :— 

ISAHAYAto:—  El  Cho  J/. 

AJtea  3    13      8^ 

Kojiro 3    33      9i 

Shimabam  (Joka)  ..  4    IB  11 
8H1MABAEA.  (Mi- 

nato)  14      1 

Total 12      6    29J 
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mi^niflcent  view.    The  third  peak,  2.— NAOASiD  t 

Unun-dake,  is  sannonntfd  with- 
out difficulty,  and  the  retian  to 
Eojigoku  nccomplishcd  in  2}  his. 
The  walk  to  Fugeu-dake  alone  and 
back  can  be  done  in  3i  bra. 

The  nearec  neighbourhood  of 
Unzen  ofiotds  numerous  pretty 
walks,  one  of  the  best  being  to  the 
Bummit  of  rafco-iira,  where  there  ia 
shelter  under  a  natural  arch  of  gran- 
ite, with  a  glorious  view  over  the 
Knciinotsu  end  of  the  paninsuln. 
It  is  an  ensy  trip  for  ladies,  and  a 
convenient  spot  to  picnic  at.  Time 
required,  3  hrs.  from  the  hotels. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Uuzen  to  the  pori^  of 
Shimabara,  some  5  ri  distant. 
After  passing  Kara-ikt,  a  tarn  lying 
on  the  way  to  Fi^en-duke,  the  load 
descends  through  a  fine  rocky 
valley,  the  couapicnona  eummit  of 
Taka-iwa  being  seen  ahead.  It 
then  climbs  a  steep  slope,  and 
brings  in  view  the  Gulf  of  Sbima- 
bara  and  several  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Higo,  Below  lies  a 
fertile  plain,  Htretohing  away  to- 
wards the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula, 
a  portion  of  the  island  of  Amakusa 
being  also  seen  towards  the  S. 
The  descent  to  the  plain  is  most]; 
over  turf,  amidst  boulders  and  rocks, 
and  then  through  a  forest  of  pines, 
firs,  and  oomphor-trees.  On  reach- 
ing the  hamlet  of  Minoka'aa  (2  ri), 
the  road  becomes  less  steep,  and 
10  eho  further  fairly  level.  Beyond 
Naliakoba,  we  obtain  a  grand  view 
ot  the  precipices  of  Maeyama  (also 
called  Kueyama),  which  rise  like  gi- 
gantic walls  between  the  town  ot 
Shimabara  and  the  m  ' 
of  the  volcano. 


Leaving  Isahaya,  the  mad  crosaea 
a  plain,  and  then  skirts  the  foot 
of  low  hilla  as  far  as  tlie  hamlet  of 
Manyama,  whence  it  osceuda  a 
bill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
pl^n  that  stretches  away  to  the 
baae  of  the  Unzen  range.  The  toad 
between  Aitsv  and  Shimabora  lies 
for  the  moat  part  near  the  Bh<»e  of 
the  gulf,  and  ailorda  from  different 
pointa  magnificent  view  a  <A  the 
Shimubam  moontaina.  The  view 
across  the  gnlf  is  also  very 
beautiful,  llie  roots  of  the  £r-tre«e 
at  the  vill,  of  Chijiva,  standing  out 
above  the  sand,  present  an  eitmor- 
dinary  appearance. 


e  llghbi  extend  froi 


latter  dale,  tioa  Eaehl- 


plctDTaqne  appannce  to  tbe  faertwnc. 
JbrAbimabara,  see  next  page. 


Tba  tt&ndsrd  clBolcal  nune,  Mtokm-U 
(or  •Wra»ii(,u  iti>  more  generaUypro- 
Douaccd).  fel^iflca  '■  the nnknown  txt" 
Hclentlflc  iDveBtjgitDn.  thongh  ftttrlbnt- 
,  lug  the  pbenomenou  in  »  genenl  war  *o 
electtLcIlT  it  phoipboreKaioai  bar*  not 
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:ilARpeciaJ  locality,  Di 
Probably  the  Blleged 
jefal  Blftlng. 


Shimabara,  fonneil;  the  castle- 
town  of  a  Daiinyo.  consiatB  of  two 
large  diTieiODS  known  tespectiyely 
aa  Minato.  or  the  "  Port"  {Inn.  Chika- 
go-ya),  and  Jdka,  or  the  "Town" 
[Inn,  Hashimoto- ja).  The  tcaTellet 
should  he  careful  to  Bta,ta  to  which 
diiision  he   wishes  to  go,  for  the 


upwards  of  I  ri  in  length. 


tor 


[An  altemaf  ive,  but  longer.^waj  of 
reaching  Shimabara  from  the 
■rill,  of  Aitsa  ie  by  loUowii^  the 
coast  toad,  practicable  for  jinri- 
Usbss,  via  Obama  and 
Kuchinolsu.  The  Jfinerarj/  is 
as  follows  ;^ 

AIT8D  to :—  fit  Cho  M. 

Chijiwa 19    3 

Obama 2    —    5 

Minami  EoHhijiiina.  2    14    6 

KUCHIN0T8U 3    35    9J 

HigashiAne  5    16  131 

gfOMABABA 
(Mianto)  \    12  lOJ 


Total  ,. 


...19    14  Hi 


Obama  (aae  p.  454). 

Kuchinotsu  [Inn, 
ya|  is  a  "Special  Port  of  Ex- 
port "  for  co^,  nearly  the  whole 
output  of  the  JWiifca  Mines  beii^ 
brought  here  in  junks,  and 
shipped  to  Shanghai,  Hoi^- 
koi^,  etc.  Unzen  may  be 
reached  fiom  here  by  a  road 
partly  practicable  tor  jinrild- 
shas,  e  ri  8  cAo  (151  m.). 


1   the   parity   BftFarl 


oedy  ChrlBtlan  pea- 
la  of   tbs   Eorrie  of 


Travellers  desirous  of  reaching 
Eiunamoto  from  Shimabara  may 
do  so  most  eipeditiotialy  by  taking 
steamer  (twice  dally}  to  Nagasa,  1 
br.,  whence  rail  in  IJ  hr,  more. 
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Yoshizuka 

ll7i 

Hakozaki 

121 

Kaahii 

1261 

Koga 

129, 

Fukama 

134 

Akama 

143 

Ongagawa 

(Jet.  for  Colli- 

145^ 

Orio 

{  erv  line;  also 

(  Hiko-ean. 

148i 

Knrosaki 

162 

Okura 

1563 

Eokura 

160 

Dairi 

163 

MOJI 

Persons  bound  for  Kobe,  but 
objecting  to  the  sea,  can  perform 
the  whole  journey  by  rail,  taking 
this  line  as  far  as  Moji,  9i  hrs., 
then  steam-ferry  across  the  narrow 
strait  of  Shimo-no-seM,  and  finally 
along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea 
by  Sanyo  Railway  in  llj  hrs.  (see 
p.  404).  The  Kyushu  Railway  has 
as  yet  (1907)  no  sleeping  or  dining- 
cars.  For  the  sea  journey  from 
Nagasaki  to  Kobe,  see  pp.  406-10. 

After  Michino-o,  the  fine  curves  to 
the  r.,  and  runs  downhill  to  Naga/yo 
station,  which  is  nearly  2  m.  from  the 
viU.  of  the  same  name  on  the  gulf. 
One  and  a  half  m.  further  is  a  big 
tunnel,  and  then  another  run  down- 
hill to  the  beautiful  landlocked  Bay 
of  Omuraj  whose  shores  the  railway 
closely  sMrts  for  many  miles,  afford- 
ing a  series  of  delightful  views 
of  water,  mountains,  and  pine-clad 
islets.  It  turns  inland  for  a  short 
distance  at  KiMtsu  in  order  to  take 
in  the  important  town  of 

Isahaya  (Inn,  Fuji-ya,  10  chb 
from  station).  This  place  lines 
both  banks  of  the  Hommy5-gawa,  a 
river  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Shimabara,  and  is  here  spanned 
by  two  handsome  stone  bridges  of 
Chinese  design,  one  arched,  the 
other  of  circiQar  pillars  and  beams. 
On  the  r.  bank  stands  a  Shintd 
temple,  whose  prettily  laid-out 
grounds  are  much  frequented  by 
holiday-makers. 

Omura  (Inn,  Matsushima-ya) 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
D^myo,  and  la  still  a  busy  town. 


The  walls  of  the  castle  are  in  good 
preservation,  and  the  finely  wood- 
ed grounds  afford  a  charming  place 
to  saunter  in.  Paintings  and 
various  other  relics  of  bygone  days 
are  here  preserved. 
Sonogi  {Inn,  Yamaguchi-ya). 

[Jinrikishas  can  be  hired  hence 
to  Ureshino  (Inn,  •Shio-ya), 
3  ri  5  c?id  (TJ  m.),  noted  for  its 
hot  springs.  The  road  leads 
along  a  gently  rising  valley, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  coal- 
measures  inclined  at  moderate 
angles,  this  formation  continu- 
ing as  far  as  Takeo.  The 
springs  gush  forth  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  which  fiows  past  the 
village.  A  long  wooden  shed 
encloses  the  public  baths,  which 
are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  railway  can  be  rejoined  at 
Takeo  (see  next  page),  3  n  27 
cho  (9J  m.).] 

Sjpecially  pretty  is  the  approach 
to  Ifaiki,  where  ttie  railway  follows 
the  bank  of  a  narrow,  river-like 
strait. 

[A  branch  line  runs  from  Haiki 
to  Sasebo  (Inn,  Ikezuchi-ya, 
Europ.  food),  5 J  m.,  an  impor- 
tant naval  station,  whose 
harbour  resembles  that  of  Na- 
gasaki in  size  and  appearance. 
The  arsenal  is  not  open  to 
the  public] 

Arita  (Inn,  Kawachi-ya)  is 
picturesquely  situated,  lying  in  a 
narrow  valley  amidst  a  cluster  of 
pine-clad  peaks.  It  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  Potteries,  the  clay 
coming  from  Izumi-yama  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Other  clay 
from  Hirado  and  the  Gk>t5  Islands 
is  now  generally  used  for  glazing. 

These  potteries  were  established  in  1592 
under  the  snperintendence  of  a  Korean 
brought  over  by  Nabeshima,  Daimyd  of 
Hizen.  "  But  not  till  the  year  1620,"  says 
Oaptain  Brinkley,  11.A.,  the  greatest  au- 
thority on  such  matters,  "  do  we  find  any 
evidence  of   the  style  for  which  Arit» 


Arita,     Takeo  Baths.    Saga, 
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porcelain  became  famous,  namely,  de- 
coration with  vitriflable  enamels.  The 
first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  com- 
paratively crade ;  but  before  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  two  experts — Goro- 
shichi  and  Eakiemon— carried  the  art  to 
a  point  of  considerable  excellence.  From 
that  time  forward,  the  Arita  factories 
turned  out  large  quantities  of  porcelain 
profusely  decorated  with  blue  under  the 
glaze  and  coloured  enamels  over  it.  Many 
pieces  were  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and 
some  also  specially  manufactured  to  their 
order  for  that  purpose.  Specimens  of  the 
latter  are  still  preserved  in  European 
collections,  where  they  are  classed  as 
genuine  examples  of  Japanese  keramic 
art,  though  beyond  question  their  style 
of  decoration  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Dutch  interference." 

[Imari  (/nn,  Tajima-ya)  is  dis- 
tant from  Arita  8J  m.  by  a 
branch  line.  It  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  bay,  and 
gives  its  name  {Imari-yaki)  to 
the  porcelain  produced  at 
Arita,  which  is  brought  here 
for  export.  Imari  itself  was 
never  a  seat  of  the  mamifac- 
ture.] 

Takeo  {Inns,  Tokyo-ya,  Hillside 
Hotel,  both  Etirop.  food)  derives  its 
reputation  from  its  hot  spring.  The 
best  bath  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  has  a  dressing-ioom 
attached.  In  the  public  baths 
promiscuous  bathing  is  the  common 
custom,  and  the  tanks  are  often 
closely  packed  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nate throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Immediately  above  the 
baths,  rises  a  hill  affording  a  pretty 
view;  it  is  crowned  with  curious 
crags,  among  which  sit  numerous 
stone  Buddhas.  Another  point  from 
which  to  obtain  a  view  is  Shiro- 
yama,  a  hill  formed  of  white  por- 
phyritic  rock,  whence  its  name. — 
The  oysters  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring sea-coast  have  a  great 
reputation  for  their  size  and  suc- 
culence. 

Betaining  pleasant  green  hills 
on  the  1.  which  gradually  recede, 
the  line  soon  enters  the  rice  plain 
to  which  this  rich  province  owes 
its  prosperity.    One  year,  it  is  said, 


produces  sufficient  rice  to  feed  the 
inhabitants  for  five  years. 

Eubota. 

[A  branch  Hne,  23  m.  in  length, 
leads  to  the  port  of  Earatsu 
{InUf  *Kaihin-in,  with  Exirop. 
food  and  hot  sea-baths),  whence 
much  coal  is  exported.  A 
splendid  pine-grove  stretches 
along  the  beach  to  the  N.  of  the 
town.] 

Sag^a  {Inn,  Eitoku-ya),  an  old 
and  celebrated  castle-town,  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Nabe- 
shima  family,  lords  of  Hizen.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  place  is  the 
Shim-baba  Park,  which  contains 
shrines  dedicated  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Nabeshimas.  The  temple 
court  is  full  of  monuments  in 
stone,  bronze,  and  porcelain.  A 
festival  is  held  annually  on  the  10- 
11th  April.  Of  the  old  castle  little 
now  remains ;  but  a  splendid  effect 
is  produced  early  in  August,  when 
the  extensive  moats  are  filled  with 
lotus-flowers. 

Saga  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  small 
civil  wars  which  followed  the  great  re- 
volution of  1868,  when  feudalism  was 
making  its  last  struggle  against  Imperial- 
ism and  Europeanisation.  Etd  Shimpei, 
sometime  Minister  of  Justice  under  the 
new  Imperial  Government,  having  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Saga,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  expecting  all  Kyushu 
to  follow  him.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
disappointed,  and  the  rising  was  put 
down  in  ten  days.  Etd  and  ten  other 
ringleaders  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  their  heads  exposed  on  the  pillory. 
This  took  place  in  1878. 

Kanzaki  is  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town,  noted  chiefly  for  the 
manufacture  of  vermicelli  and 
macaroni. 

Tosu  (/?in,  Asahi-kwan,  at  sta- 
tion) is  an  insignificant  place. 

This  district,  largely  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable  wax- 
tree,  is  left  behind  just  before 
reaching  Haruda-,  where  the  Hne 
suddenly  enters  the  footrWlia  c:JL*C5sy'5. 
high.  TOiTigiei  oia.  >i)a!b  \.,  ^\jas3tv  $iK5r^«e» 
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the  provinces  of  Hizen  and  Chiku- 
zen.  Puisuka-ichi  is  the  station 
for 

Dazaifu,  a  little  under  1  n  to  the 
N.  by  tram.  There  is  the  option 
of  staying  at  the  hot  springs  of 
Musashi  (Inuy  Enju-kwan),  only  3 
cho  from  the  station,  or  at  Dazaifu 
itself,  where  the  concourse  of 
,pilgrims  has  created  a  village  with 
numerous  good  Inns  (Izumi-ya, 
best). 

Dazaifn  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  in  Kyushu,  both  for  historical  rea- 
sons and  on  accoaut  of  the  great  Shinto 
temple  dedicated  to  Tenjin,  the  model 
from  which  are  copied  the  Eameido 
temple  at  Tokyo  and  other  shrines  to 
the  same  god  throughout  the  empire. 
Tn  early  times.  Dazaifu  was  the  seat  of 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  the  island  of 
Kyushu, — a  post  which,  though  apparent- 
ly honourable,  was  often  used  as  a  form 
of  exile  for  offenders  of  high  rank.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  exiled  governors 
was  Sugawara-no-Michizane,  who  is  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Tenjin  (see 
p.  64). 

The  temple  grounds  contain  a 
number  of  excellent  bronzes  repre- 
senting bulls,  mythological  mon- 
sters, etc.,  and  many  magnificent 
camphor-trees.  Chief  festivals  on 
the  24-25th  days,  second  moon,  and 
22-2 5th  days,  eighth  moon,  old  style. 
The  main  building  was  restored  in 
1902,  in  honour  of  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  Sugawara's  death. 
The  sight  of  Dazaifu  may  easily  be 
seen  in  2  hrs.,  so  that  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  stop  between  trains.  . 

The  prominent  hill,  crowned  by 
a  single  fir-tree,  which  stands  out 
to  the  1.  at  Futsuka-ichi  station,  is 
called  Tempai-zanf  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  From  it  Michi- 
zane,  looking  towards  Kydto,  wor- 
shipped the  emperor  by  whom  he 
had  been  exiled, — ^a  circumstance 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
place. 

Fukuoka  {Imis,  Eyojun-kwan, 
Sakai-ya),  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Kuroda  family,  lords  of  Chikuzen, 
is  now  capital  of  a  prefecture. 
Daimyd-machi  and  Tenjin-machi, 
extending  from   the  castle  to  the 


prefecture,  are  exceptionally  fina 
streets.  The  castle  is  occupied  by 
a  garrison.  The  Public  Garden 
{Nishi  Kden)  deserves  a  visit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  views  which  it  affords. 
At  the  base  seawards  stands  a  small 
shrine,  and  at  low  tide  a  pleasant 
walk  leads  back  to  the  town  round 
the  promontory. 

Atago-san  may  be  ascended,  for 
which  J  hr.  will  suffice.  Jinriki- 
shas  can  be  sent  round  to  the 
western  base,  whence,  continuing 
the  excursion,  we  reach  (2  ri  fur- 
ther) Md-no-hama.  From  here  a 
detour  should  be  made  r.  to  a  shrine 
of  BishamoUj  situated  at  the  top  of 
a  lofty  well-wooded  hill,  which  juts 
out  into  the  sea  and  affords  a 
charming  view  : — time,  IJ  hr.  The 
road  runs  alternately  by  the  sea 
and  through  fir  plantations. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Fukuoka 
boasts  two  waterfalls.  One,  called 
Kwaran-taki^  at  the  source  of  the 
Moromi-gawa,  is  distant  about  4  J  ri, 
of  which  4  ri  to  the  vill.  of  Ishigama 
can  be  done  in  jinriMsha.  The  fall 
measures  about  100  ft.  in  height. 
The  other,  called  Baizan  no  Toro- 
daki,  on  Ikazuchi-yama,  hes  3  ri  off 
by  jinriMsha,  and  IJ  ri  on  foot. 

Hakata  {Inns^  *Matsushima-ya, 
Europ.  food;  Beni-kwan)  is  the 
port  of  Fukuoka^  the  two  practically 
forming  but  one  city,  as  they  are 
separated  only  by  the  river  Naka- 
gawa.  Formerly  Hakata  was  the 
commercial  quarter,  Fukuoka  the 
samurai  quarter.  This  twin  city, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
Kyushu,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  silk 
fabrics,  called  Hakata-oii,.  The 
best  may  be  seen  at  the  Matsui 
Shokko  and  at  Ito-gen.  These 
stuffs,  some  of  which  have  a  pattern 
imitating  the  shimmer  of  frost 
crystals,  or  moonht  water  slightly 
ruffled  by  the  breeze,  are  severe  in 
taste,  although  extremely  rich. 
Another  beautiful  fabric,  of  more 
recent  origin,  is  the  transparent 
e-ori-komiy  literally  meaning  "in- 
woven pictures,"  the  thread  being 
dyed    beforehand    in    the    proper 
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places.    At  Hakata,  too,  may  be  seen 
the  celebrated  Takatori  faience. 

Korean  experts,  who  settled  here  after 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  their  country  in 
1592,  founded  this  art,  which  was  further 
developed  by  one  Igarashi  Jizaemon 
thirty  years  later.  His  object  was  to 
imitate  a  Chinese  ware  called  yao-pien- 
yao;  and  though  this  was  not  attained, 
some  exquisitely  lustrous  glazes  of  the 
flambt  tjrpe  were  produced,  rich  transpa- 
rent brown  passing  int-o  claret  colour, 
with  flecks  or  streaks  of  white  and  clouds 
of  "  iron  dust."  Many  specimens  dating 
from  the  18th  century  are  cleverly  model- 
led figures  of  animals  and  mythological 
beings  covered  with  variegated  glazes, — 
gray,  chocolate,  brown,  sometimes  green 
or  blue. 

The  Pablic  Garden  is  a  broad 
belt  of  fir-trees  laid  out  in  walks. 
It  contains  a  memorial  to  Hojo 
Tokimune,  the  then  de  facto 
ruler  of  Japan,  whose  forces, 
in  the  13th  century,  met  and  anni- 
hilated at  this  spot  the  fleet  sent 
by  Kublai  Khan  to  conquer  Japan. 
(The  Chinese  pronounce  "  Kublai  " 
Ku-pi'liehf  and  this  is  still  further 
altered  by  the  Japanese  to  Kop- 
pUsu-retsu.)  About  1  m.  from  the 
Public  Garden  is  a  celebrated 
Shinto  temple  known  as  Hakomki 
Hachiman-guy  standing  in  tastefully 
laid-out  grounds  with  a  fine  avenue 
of  fir-trees  which  extends  down  to 
the  sea-shore.  From  here  an  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Najimay  about 
3J  m.  by  road,  crossing  a  ferry  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea  close  to  the 
railway  bridge,  and  turning  1.  by 
the  shore  to  a  slight  elevation 
on  which  stands  a  very  old  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Senzai-ten.  The 
spot  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
bay  and  islands.  Below,  on  the 
shore,  lie  sections  of  a  petrified 
fir-tree,  said  by  tradition  to  be 
the  mast  of  the  junk  in  which 
the  Empress  Jingo  was  wrecked 
when  returning  from  Korea.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  town,  we  pass 
the  dilapidated  Buddhist  temple  of 
SofuJcuji,  containing  the  handsome 
tombs  of  the  former  lords  of 
Chikozen. 

Fiom  the  port  of  Hakata,  which 


has  a  pier  over  400  ft.  in  length, 
steamers  to  Nagasaki  and  Jhe  south, 
and  to'Shimo-no-seki  and  Osaka  ply 
almost  daily. 

Near  Yoshizuka  stands  1.  a  large 
bronze  statue  of  the  Buddhist  saint 
Nichiren,  elected  in  1904. 

Hakozaki.  Visitors  to  the  temple 
of  Hachiman  mentioned  above,  may 
conveniently  rejoin  the  railway  here. 
Pretty  peeps  of  the  sea  are  obtain- 
ed, as  we  approach  the  stretch  of  sea 
called  Genkai  Nada.  Shortly  before 
reaching 

Eashii,  the  hot  springs  of  Arayu 
are  observed  r.  It  is  at  this  station 
that  visitors  to  Najima,  described 
above,  may  best  rejoin  the  railway. 

Between  the  stations  of  Akama 
and  Ong^ag^awa,  the  highest  point 
of  the  line  (300  ft.  above  sea-level)  is 
reached,  with  views  r.  of  Kurosaki- 
yama  and  Fukuchi-yama.  The 
coast  views,  too,  all  the  way  hence 
into  Moji  are  very  fine,  recalling  the 
Inland  Sea.    Soon  after 

Orio,  we  cross  a  branch  hne  used 
to  convey  the  coal  which  is  brought 
from  Nogata  and  other  mines  ex- 
tending some  80  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Okura  is  the  station  for  Yawata- 
machiy  a  suburb  of  the  new  sea-port 
town  of  Wakamatsu  {Inn,  Matsui- 
ro),  whence  a  portion  of  the  coal 
is  exported.  On  the  1.  of  the  line 
are  passed  the  extensive  iron  works, 
set  up  on  the  model  of  Krupp's,  and 
completed  in  1901. 

Kokura  {Inn,  Ume-ya)  is  a  long, 
straggUng,  and  busy  town,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Daimyo,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  garrison  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Strait  of 
Shimo-no-seki. 

For  Moji,  see  p.  416. 
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ROUTE  60. 

The  KyCshC  RAiiiWAY  fbom  Tobu 

Junction  to  Kumamoto  and 

Yatsubhibo. 

Ft/r  the  northern  section  <rf  the 
Kyfishu  raUway,  from  Moji  to  Tosn, 
Bee  the  jirevious  Boate  reversed. 
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To8u,    see  p.  459. 

Kurume  (Inn,  Shio-ya),  which 
lies  on  the  1.  bank  of  tiie  Chiku- 
go-gawa,  produces  quantities  of  ka- 
suriy  a  blue  cotton  figured  fabric 
extensively  used  for  clothing  and 
bed-quilts.  Two  ri  from  Kuru- 
me stands  Kora-san,  a  famous 
Shinto  temple,  the  goal  of  many 
pilgrimages, — ^festival  on  the  9th 
day  of  the  9th  moon,  old  style. 


Tal)ekawa  is  th6  station  fat 
Yanagavoa,  which  possesses  the  re- 
mains <A  a  castle.  Near  dmuta 
{Inn,  Jugo-an),  the  works  of  the 
MUke  Coal  Mines  are  indicated  by 
the  smoke  rising  from  them.  The 
prisoners  of  the  Shuchi-kwan,  one  of 
the  largest  convict  establishments 
in  the  empire,  are  employed  to  dig 
oat  the  ooaL  This  whole  district 
is  carboniferous,  Kana-ura,  on  the 
seaHshore  20  cho  from  Omuta,  being 
specially  productive.  Between  this 
station  and  NagasUy  good  views  are 
obtained  of  Onsen-ga-take  (Unzen) 
on  the  Shimabara  peninsula.  Be- 
yond Konoha,  is  1.  a  wooded  and 
partly  cultivated  eminence  called 
Taioara-zaka,  crowned  by  a  marble 
monolith  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  soldiers  who  fell  during  the 
fierce  fighting  that  raged  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  the  Satsuma 
Rebellion. 

Kumamoto  ( Inns,  *  Togi-ya 
Shiten,  Europ.  food,  near  the 
"  Kami  Kumamoto  "  station ;  Wata- 
ya  Hotel,  Europ.  food,  and  Togi-ya 
Honten,  nearer  the  main  or 
"  Kumamoto  "  station ;  Earop.  restt., 
Kaiyo-tei  in  the  Meiji-bashi-dori), 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Daimyos 
of  Higo,  and  now  capital  of  a 
prefecture  co-extensive  with  that 
province,  lies  on  the  river  Shira- 
kawa,  4  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has 
several  broad  streets  planted  with 
trees;  and  so  many  of  the  houses 
are  surrounded  by  gardens  that,  seen 
from  a  height,  the  city  presents 
rather  the  aspect  of  a  vast  park.  One 
turret  remains  of  the  great  Castle 
built  over  three  centuries  ago  by  Ka- 


The  illustration  on  the  next  page  shows  Kumamoto  Castle  in  its 
original  perfect  state,  a  typical  specimen  of  this  style  of  edifice.  The 
chief  i>arts  were  : — 


1.  Geha-bashi       (Dismounting 

Bridge). 

2.  MinamUzaka  (Southern  Ap- 

proach). 

3.  I^imyo's  Besidence. 

4.  South  Gate. 

5.  Taik<hyagura  (J>ruin  Turret.) 


6.  TakA-^no-marvi 

7.  Ichi-no-tenshu  (First  Keep) 

8.  M-no-tenshu  (Second  Keep). 

9.  Udo-yagura  (Turret). 

10.  Umaya-bashi  (Stable  Bridge). 

11.  Ydbu-no-uchirbashi  (Bridge). 
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to  Kiyomasa  (see  p.  76).  Permission 
to  visit  the  castle  grounds,  locally 
known  as  Shidan  on  account  of  the 
large  garrison  now  quartered  there, 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  the 
prefecture  (Kenchd)  by  presenting 
one's  card.  Time  will  be  saved  by 
doing  this  beforehand  through  the 
hotel. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the 
temple  of  Hommyoji,  commonly 
known  as  Seishoko  Sama,  just  out- 
side the  town,  belonging  to  the 
Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhists  whom 
Kato  so  zealously  protected,  while 
persecuting  their  enemies  the 
Christians.  This  popular  shrine, 
which  is  reached  by  a  long  flight  of 
steps  lined  on  either  side  with 
cherry-trees,  is  much  resorted  to  by 
people  possessed  of  the  fox,*  or 
labouring  under  other  grave  dis- 
orders. 

The  citizens  of  Kumamoto  are 
very  proud  of  their  park  called 
Suizenji,  IJ  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
city — once  the  garden  of  the 
country  seat  of  the  Hosokawa 
family. 

It  is  half-a-day's  expedition  from 
Kumamoto  to  Kimbd-san,  2,100 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  first  30  cho 
being  done  in  jinriMsha  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Shimasaka,  whence  it 
is  a  walk  up  of  about  3  ri  by  a 
rough  path.  The  view  from  the 
top  is  very  fine,  embracing  the  gulf 
of  Shimabara,  the  towering  form  of 
Pugen-dake  on  the  Shimabara 
peninsula  to  the  W.,  the  island  of 
Amakusa,  and  to  the  S.  the  moun- 
tains of  Satsuma.  Almost  due  E. 
lies  Aso-san,  with  its  great  column 
of  smoke.  Further  N.  runs  another 
range  of  hills  appearing  to  the  1.  of 
the  road  between  Yamaga  and 
Kumamoto,  while  below  are  the 
wide  plain,  the  city  with  its 
picturesque  old  castle,  and  the 
serpentine  windings  of  the  Shira- 
kawa. 


*For    this     saperstition,    see    Things 
JcqHine$ef  artiole  entitled   "Demoniacal 
J'omemioii.** 


Another  pleasant  day's  exclusion 
through  varied  scenery  is  by  train 
to  Misumi  station  (1}  hr.),  and 
back  on  foot  via  Misumi  town  {Inn, 
Fuyuno-ya),  20  min.  distant,  and  the 
sea-shore  to  the  next  station,  Oda, 
3n. 

The  plain  over  which  the  railway 
passes  is  very  fertile,  and  studded 
with  towns  and  villages. 

Yatsusliiro  {Inns,  *  Obi  -  ya, 
Ytisui-kwan)  is  a  large  town  noted 
for  its  faience,  the  manufacture  of 
which,  like  that  of  Satsuma,  is 
traced  to  Korean  potters. 

Oapt.  Brinkley,  B.A.,  writes  of  it  as 
follows : — "  It  is  the  only  Japanese  ware 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  a  Korean 
original  are  unmistakably  preserved.  Its 
diaphanous,  pearl-grey  glaze,  uniform, 
lustrous,  and  finely  crackled,  overlying 
encaustic  decoration  in  white  slip,  the 
fineness  of  its  warm  reddish  pdte,  and 
the  general  excellence  of  its  technique, 
have  always  commanded  admiration.  It 
is  produced  now  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  the  modern  ware  falls  far  short 
of  its  predecessor." 

Most  Japanese,  rather  than  put 
up  at  Yastushiro,  prefer  the  ac- 
commodation at  the  hot  springs 
of  Hinagu  on  the  coast,  2  J  ri  to 
the  S.  by  jinrikisha.  Steamers  run 
hence  to  Nagasaki  and  other  ports. 


EOUTE  61. 


HiKO-BAN   AND  YaBAKSI. 

This  is  a  3  or  4  days'  trip  from 
Moji  through  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  Kyushu,  and 
away  from  beaten  tracks. 

Bail  From  Moji  S.W.  to  Orio  Jet., 
whence  by  branch  line  S.  to  Soeda, 
altogether  about  4  hrs.  From  Soeda 
it  is  2  ri  to  the  foot  of  Hiko-son, 
and    jinrikishas    are    practicable, 


Hiko-san,     Yabakei, 
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though  not  to  be  counted  on.  The 
mountain  can  also  be  approached 
from  Yukuhashi  Jet,  on  the  E. 
coast,  whence  lOj  m.  by  branch  line 
to  Yusubaru,  3  ri  by  jinrikisha  to 
Ten-ya-mka^  and  a  little  over  1  ri 
more  on  foot  or  horseback  to  the 
Till,  of 

Hiko-san,  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  three-peaked  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Nuinerous  inns, 
Temma-ya  and  Abura-ya  best. 
Height  of  vill.,  1,850  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  which,  combined  with  delight- 
ful 'verdure  and  views,  recommends 
it  as  a  summer  resort. 

From  time  immemorial  Hiko-san  has 
ranked  as  a  very  holy  place;  for  here 
is  worshipped  Masaya-kachi-kachi-hayahi- 
ama-no-oshi-ho-mimi-no-Mikoto,  eldest 
SOD  of  the  Siin-Goddess  {hi-ko,  lit.  means 
••Sun-child").  In  the  16th  century,  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  priests' 
dwellings  are  said  to  have  crowded  the 
mountain  side.  Barely  200  now  remain, 
and  the  temple  buildings  have  fallen  into 
ruinous  decay  since  their  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  in  1868.  The 
priests  were  Tamabushi, — the  most 
ignorant  and  superstitious  of  all  the  Bud- 
dhist, or  rather  Bydbu  Shintd,  sects ;  but 
they  enjoyed  an  income  of  128,000  koku 
of  rice,  and  their  zasu,  or  high  priest,  who 
was  connected  by  descent  with  the  Im- 
perial family,  governed  a  surrounding 
territory  of  7  ri  square  and  lived  with  all 
the  state  of  a  Daimyd.  On  the  break-up 
of  the  old  order  and  the  handing  over  of 
the  establishment  to  the  "Pure  Shin- 
toists,"  the  last  high  priest  entered  lay 
life,  and  is  now  ^own  as  Baron  Taka- 
chiho.  Quantities  of  magnificent  timber 
that  formerly  adorned  the  mountain 
have  been  ruthlessly  felled,  but  some  yet 
remains.  Some  60,000  or  70,000  pilgrims 
still  visit  Hiko-san  annually.  The  chief 
festivals  are  on  the  14-15th  days  of  the  3rd 
moon,  old  style,  and  on  the  Day  of  the 
Bull  in  the  8th  moon. 

From  the  vill.  of  Hiko-san  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  3,850  ft.,  is 
a  steep  climb  of  35  cfio,  rewarded 
by  much  sylvan  beauty  and  de- 
lightfully extensive  views.  One 
may  return  another  way — steep  and 
stony — via  a  picturesquely  situated 
shrine  sacred  to  Buzembo,  a  goblin 
who  is  worshipped  as  the  protector 
of  cattle.  There  are  also  other  walks 
in  the  vicinity. 


Itinebaby  fbom  Hiko-san 
TO  Naka-tsu. 

HIKO-SAN  to  Ri  Cho  M. 

Tsukinuki),  ^^^^.  3    —    VJ 
Morizane  |(aPP^^-)  2-5 

Miyazono 1    31    4J 

Kuchi-no-Hayashi ...  2    18    6 

Ao 1    20    3J 

Hida  11      I 

NAKATSU 3    13    8i 

Total  14    21  35i 


Leaving  Hiko-san,  we  have  a 
beautiful  walk  up  and  down  over 
moorland  with  distant  views,  and 
through  forest  glades  with  purl- 
ing brooks  which  unite  to  form 
the  Takase-gawa  or  Yamakuni- 
gawa,  a  river  whose  valley  is 
romantically  enclosed  by  steep, 
rocky,  timbered  heights.  This 
valley,  lower  down  stream,  increas- 
ing in  quaintness  and  beauty,  is 
known  far  and  wide  under  the 
name  of  Yabakei. 

It  was  made  kno\ai  to  fame  early  in  the 
nineteenth  centuty  by  the  great  historian 
and  poet  Bai  San-yd  (see  p.  82).  He  it 
was  who  bestowed  on  it  its  present  name, 
which  he  borrowed  from  a  Chinese  scene 
beloved  by  the  literati  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  The  name  also  includes  the 
side  valley  of  a  small  affluent  the  Atoda- 
gawa,  which  there  falls  in.  The  stretch 
most  famous  for  its  beauty  is  that  near 
the  forking  of  the  streams  at  the  hamlet 
of  Ao. 

Jinrikishas  may  sometimes  be 
found  at  Morizane,  or  if  not  there, 
then  at  Miyazono  or  at  Kuchi-no- 
Hayashi  ( Inn,  Nakae-ya,  and  others); 
the  traveller  had  best  stop  here,  or 
else  perhaps  at  Hida,  just  below 
the  finest  part.  It  is  at  the  Asahi- 
bashi  bridge,  a  short  way  below 
Morizane,  that  the  curious  and 
beautiful  rock  scenery  commences. 
Shortly  beyond  that  again,  two  or 
three  Daimyos'  castles  formerly 
crowned  the  most  precipitous  crags, 
and  the  whole  way  on  to  Ao  and 
nearly  to  Hida,  the  eye  is  constant- 
ly delighted  by  pinnacled  es^d. 
castellated  ct«i.%^  'OoswX.  Ts»fe"c^!^^*^is^s^ 
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apparently  impossible  mountains 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  The 
charm  is  increased  by  the  rich 
vegetation  that  mingles  with  the 
rockery  to  form  a  fairy  garden. 
In  some  few  places  the  road  has 
been  tunnelled  through  the  rock. 

At  Ao  another  stream,  the  Atoda- 
gawa,  falls  in.  B[alf-an-hour  up 
its  course  stands  the  celebrated 
and  curious  Buddhist  temple  of 
Bakanji,  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  containing  an  im- 
mense number  of  stone  images, — 
some  in  shallow  caves,  some  in 
the  open.  There  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  3,700  images  on  this  and 
the  opposite  hill.  Any  one  sleep- 
ing at  Kuchi-no-Uayashiy  or  at 

Hida  {Inn^  Teuio-kaku),  could 
spend  one  or  two  delightful  days 
exploring  the  neighbourhood,  es- 
pecially if  he  wander  as  far  as  the 
Fakase-daniy  also  called  Shin  Ydba- 
keiy  mentioned  on  p.  472.  Some  of 
the  finest  rocks,  with  cuttings  along 
the  clifE,  occur  a  little  below  Ao; 
but  1  ri  further  down,  the  peculiar 
scenery  ends,  and  the  road  lies 
mostly  away  from  the  river.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  beauty  all 
the  way  to  Nakatsu  (see  p.  471), 
owing  to  the  fantastic  chains  of 
hills  which  appear  to  close  the  plain 
in  on  either  side. 

At  Nakatsu  we  rejoin  the  rail- 
way, and  a  run  of  3  hrs.  takes  us 
in  to  Moji. 

Persons  pressed  for  time  may  get 
a  good  glimpse  of  Yabakei  by  ta- 
king train  from  Moji  to  Nakatsu, 
whence  by  jinriMsha  to  Ao,  the  trip 
there  and  back  occupying  a  day. 
An  alternative  way  of  reaching 
Hiko-san  is  from  Dazaifu  (Futsuka- 
ichi)  on  the  Kyushu  Railway  (12  7-1)^ 
— 1  diiy  by  jinriMsha  and  the  last 
part  on  foot ;  but  the  route  given 
above  includes  the  maximum  of 
interest  and  beauty. 
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From  Nagasaki  to  Aso-san,  Beppu, 

AND  THE  NoBTH-EaST  CoAST. 

ASCENT  or  ASO-SAN.     TAKEDA.     BATHB 
OF  BEPPU.      BEPPU   TO  NAKATSU. 

This  route,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  natural  marvels  of  Aso-san  and 
of  Beppu  and  the  lovely  neigh- 
bourhood of  Takeda,  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  Japan.  It  will  be  still  more 
so  if  the  Yabakei  valley,  described 
in  Eoute  61,  be  included,  either  as 
an  excursion  from  Nakatsu,  or  by 
taking  the  alternative  mountain 
way  via  Mori  described  on  pp.  471-2. 
Except  over  Aso-san,  where  there 
is  no  alternative  to  walking,  the 
road  is  mostly  good,  and  jinriki- 
shits  may  be  availed  of.  There  are 
also  hashay — very  small,  very  low, 
apparently  springless,  and  without 
seats,  six  guests  packed  like 
herrings  squatting  in  them  d  la 
japonaise.  One  horse  draws  this 
palace  on  wheels.  The  7  miles  sec- 
tion from  Oita  to  Beppu  is  covered 
by  an  electric  tram. 

From  Nagasaki  to  Kumamotx) 
there  is  a  choice  of  ways.  One  may 
either  take  train  via  Saga  to  Tosn 
Junction,  whence  down — also  by 
train — to  Kumamoto,  thus  making 
a  long  detour  around  the  Gulf  of 
Shimabara.  For  this  railway  jour- 
ney, see  Routes  59  and  60.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  embark  on  the  small 
steamer  from  Nagasaki  to  Misumi 
{Tnn^  Satsuma-ya,  near  landing  and 
railway  station),  the  port  of  Kuma- 
moto. This  voyage  occupies  6  hrs., 
and  is  delightful  in  fine  weather, 
the  ship  ghding  past  Pappenberg, 
Koyaki-jima,  Takashima,  and  other 
small  islands  that  produce  coal,  and 
then  round  Cape  Nomo.  The  next 
islet  of  Kabashima  is  sometimes 
rounded;  at  other  times  the  moie 
interesting,  extremely  narrow 
pissage  between  it  and  Waki- 
misaki  is  taken,  where  the  tide-^p 


Ascent  of  Aso-san. 
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calls  for  care  on  the  navigator's 
part.  Thence  onwards,  with  the 
hills  of  Amakusa  in  the  distance 
to  the  r.,  and  past  the  Shimabara 
peninsula  to  the  1.,  into  the  shallow 
Gulf  of  Shimabara,  with  Kimb5-san 
and  lesser  hUls  of  the  Kumamoto 
district  ahead.  The  train  from  Mi- 
somi  takes  1}  hr.  into 
Kumamoto  (see  p.  462). 

Itinerary. 

KUMAMOTO  to :—    Bi  Ghb    M. 

Ozu  4    34    12 

Tateno 2    27      6| 

Toshita  1    —      2j 

Total  8    25    21^ 

Thence  1  day  over  Aso-san  to 
Boju  and  Miyajiy  whence  as  fol- 
lows : 

MIYAJI  to :—              Bi  Cho  M. 

Sasakura  ....  2  11  5} 

Sugabu  2  5  5j 

Tamarai 2  15  6 

TAKEDA  30  2 

Nukumi 4  2  10 

Notsuhara 4  —  9f 

OITA 3  9  8 

BEPPU 3  —  7i 

Total  22    —    531 


Leaving  Kumamoto,  and  follow- 
ing the  r.  bank  of  the  river  Shira- 
kawa,  jinrikishas  or  hasha  can  be 
availed  of  all  the  way.  Those  who, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  journey 
across  country,  intend  to  return  to 
Kumamoto  immediately  after  mak- 
ing the  ascent  of  Aso-san,  are 
advised  to  send  round  their  jinriki- 
shas by  road  to  Bdjuj  3  n  28  cho  (9^ 
m.),  from  Tateno  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  to  be  ready  to  take 
them  back  next  day. 

The  natural  vegetation  for  the 
first  part  of  the  way  out  of  Kuma- 
moto is  luxuriant,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion everywhere  favoured  by  the 
richness  of  the  volcanic  soil.  A 
slight  detour  will  permit  of  a  visit 


to  the  cascades  of  Shiraito  and 
Sugaruga.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
Shirakawa  and  Kurokawa,  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff  some  500  ft.  high, 
clothed  with  verdure,  stands  tiie 
hamlet  of 

Toshita  or  Tochinoki  Shin-^^ 
[Inn,  Choyo-kwan),  with  public 
baths, — mere  tanks  under  sheds. 
The  moderately  warm  water  is 
brought  in  pipes  from  another 
hamlet,  a  few  cho  higher  up  the 
ravine,  called  Tochinoki  IhriryUj 
which  is  a  less  good  place  for  Eu- 
ropeans to  stay  at,  because  general- 
ly crowded  with  bathers  of  the 
lower  class. 

Tochinoki  Shin-yu  being  the 
starting-point  for  Aso-san,  a  local 
guide  Siould  here  be  procured,  as 
the  way  is  easily  lost. 

The  five  peaks  of  Aso-san  are  called 
Eijima-dake,  Eboshi-dake,  Naka-no-take, 
Taka-dake,  and  Neko-dake.  the  highest 
(Taka-dake)  being  6,222  ft.  Aso-san  is 
therefore  not  the  highest  mountain 
in  Eyushd,  nor  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
an  ever  active  volcano  any  singularity 
in  this  volcano-studded  land.  Its  title  to 
celebrity  rests  on  the  exceptional  size 
of  its  outer  crater,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  rises  almost  symmetri- 
cally to  a  height  of  about  2,000  ft.,  the 
wall  being  highest  to  the  S.W.  and  lowest 
to  the  E.,  between  Aso-san  and  Sobo-san. 
The  only  actual  break  is  on  the  western 
or  Kumamoto  side,  through  which  the 
river  Shirakawa,  joined  by  the  Kurokawa, 
runs  out.  According  to  popular  tradition, 
the  whole  plain  enclosed  by  this  wall 
was  anciently  a  lake,  till  one  day  the  god 
of  the  mountain  kicked  open  this  breach 
to  let  the  waters  out  and  leave  the  land 
fit  for  cultivation. 

The  crater  measures  from  10  to  14  m. 
in  diameter,  and  is  popularly  said  to  con- 
tain a  hundred  villages ;  but  this  round 
number  is  an  exaggeration.  Eruptions 
of  Aso-san  have  been  chronicled  from 
the  beginning  of  Japanese  history.  In 
February,  1884,  immense  quantities  of 
black  ash  and  dust  were  ejected  and 
carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  Kumamoto, 
where  for  three  days  it  was  so  dark  that 
artificial  light  had  to  be  used.  Great 
activity  also  marked  the  volcano  and 
geysers  in  1889.  The  last  great  eruption 
took  place  in  1894,  altering  the  floor  of 
the  modern  inner  crater,  which  has  now 
two  vents,  besides  numerous  rifts  in  the 
inner  walls  from  which  smoke  issues. 
The  fall  of  impalpable  a&h.T««QXN2ca.%^'5«i. 
this  outbxoaZk.  to^XhMOk!^  ^^"htu  \ft  '^K^  \ 
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it  VIS  aaiptatTeaas,  q>oiliiig 
all  fvnmtB  left  oot  in  it  and  vithering 
the  cropBL    The  mountain  is  still  smoking 

After  p>-«sgiTig  TochiiK^  Hbn-yiu 
we  reach  a  wateifall  called  Ai~ 
gaeri.  lit.  "tioat  letnm,*'  so  called 
because  the  fish  coming  up  stream 
can  go  no  fmther.  It  makes  a 
pretty  iHctme,  with  lofty  Tawara- 
yama  rising  behind  it  to  the  r.  A 
steady  ascent  hence  leads  over  a 
grassy  moor  to  Yunotam^  1\  ri, 
where  a  small  geyser  ejects  red 
mud  and  ^nfling  water.  Here,  on 
looking  back,  an  ei^nsire  view 
opens  oot  over  the  plain  of  Knma- 
moto,  with  the  Shimabaxa  pen- 
insula beyond.  Some  guides  con- 
sider that  the  distance  is  less- 
ened by  leaving  Ynnotani  to  the 
L,  and  going  up  through  the  twin 
spas  of  Tandama  and  Jigoku,  the 
former  prettily  situated  a^inst  a 
screen  of  rock,  down  which  £fUl 
threads  of  water,  and  both  lively 
with  nnmeiOQs  bathers  in  April 
and  May,  which  is  the  busy  season. 

The  next  stage,  which  includes 
stxae  wandering  aboat  intricate 
valleys,  leads  in  1}  hr.  to  the  base 
of  the  cone  where  stand  two 
temides,  one  Shinto,  the  other 
Bnddhist,  and  also  a  rest-hoase. 
The  climb  to  the  actual  lip  of  the 
crater,  where  steam,  smc^e,  and 
tongoes  of  flame  constantly  rise 
amid  loud  detonations,  and  back 
again  to  the  rest-hoose,  will  occupy 
}  hr.  A  great  rift  connects  this 
crater  with  another  foither  to  the 
soath,  where  solphnr  is  collected  by 
woAers  who  live  on  the  spot  in  a 
tempoEary  village  frcHn  March  to 
Oct^ier.  But  this  is  cS  the  route. 
Neither  ciater,  be  it  understood, 
occupies  the  apex  of  the  mountain 
mass. 

From  the  rest^iouse  down  to  Boju 

is  called  63  cho,  but  must  be  mcHe, 

as  it  requires  1}  hr.  njHd  walking. 

On  the   WBj  ^wn   this  moorland 

^lope,  the  tmreller  Gist  realises  the 

^xtMaardiiugij  stmcture  d  Aso-san, 

^od  wW  marvel  mi  iho  legf^snitj 


and  majestic  sweep  of  the 
ancient  ciater  walL  Till  then  the 
mountain  had  seemed  a  jumble ;  but 
on  the  descent  all  becnmes  clear. 
It  is  a  unique  and  impxessive 
scene: — bek>w.  the  teeming  plain 
dotted  with  villages,  and  enclosed 
by  the  outer  wall  beyond  which 
looms  the  faint  mass  of  Kuju-«an, 
while  to  the  r..  throi^i  rifts  in 
the  suK^Ee  and  steam,  appear  the 
grey  broken  crags  of  the  modem 
inner  crater. 

BdjtL  is  the  pJace  where  those 
returning  to  Kumamoto  rejoin 
their  jinrikishas.  It  is  also  the 
place  whence  those  doing  this 
loute  in  the  contrary  direction 
should  make  the  ascent  c^  Aso- 
san.  sending  their  jinrikishas  round 
to  Tateno  to  await  them.  Those 
who  intend  to  continue  the  route 
as  given  in  this  book  should  not 
stop  at  Boju  at  alL  as  it  possesses 
no  good  inn.  but  should  push  on 
for  the  night  to 

M  i  y  a  j  i  (Inn,  Samon-kwan), 
which  ties  10  min.  by  jinrririqihi^  off 
the  main  road.  A  large  Shintd 
temple  here,  dedicated  to  the  god 
ai  Aso-san.  gives  to  the  village  its 
name,  which  means  ^temple 
ground."'  The  chief  treasure  is  a 
sacred  swcod  caUed  Uoiaru  liarUy 
or  the  "Firefly," 

[From  Miyaji  a  hilly  cross-coun- 
try road  of  about  19  ri  leads 
to  Uita  {fax  Yabakei),  via  Uchi- 
no-maki.  Miya-no4iaru,  Tsui- 
tate.  and  Deguchi.  T^Uaie  is 
a  rustic  bathing  resort  nestling 
in  a  {ucturesque  gorge.  From 
Degw^hi  onwards,  the  way  leads 
across  a  pari^-like  country 
studded  with  pine-trees,  tl^ 
mountains  beyond  helping  to 
form  a  charming  scene.] 

Leaving  Miyaji  jgid  rejoining  the 
main  road,  we  bowl  along  an  ave- 
nue of  cherry-trees,  with  the  whcde 
mass  ot  Aso-san — especially  the 
jagged  peo^  ol  ^^^kcy^aSsft — cats^ 
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level  as  far  as  Sakanashi  (inferior 
accommodation),  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  Takimuro-zaka.  This  hill  is 
simply  the  above-mentioned  outer 
wall,  which  is  covered  with  luniri- 
ant  vegetation,  and  up  which  one 
has  to  climb  in  order  to  emerge 
from  the  crater.  The  view  from 
the  rest-house  at  the  top  is  disap- 
pointing, and  the  first  stage  of  the 
gradual  descent  on  the  other  side 
dull.  But  after  passing  the  hamlet 
of  Sasakura,  we  come  out  on  a  broad 
open  upland,  with  Kuja-san  con- 
stantly to  the  1.,  and  the  still 
greater  mass  of  Sobo-san  to  the  r. 
This  plateau  passes  gradually  into 
the  curiously  broken  up,  artificial- 
looking  country  around  Takeda, — 
a  complicated  system  of  dwarf  hills 
with  miniature  valleys  and  little 
walls  of  pumice  and  basalt  lining 
the  valley  sides.  Tamarai  is  a 
small  but  go-ahead  place.  The 
road  enters 

Takeda  (Imif  Masuda-ya)  by  a 
short  tunnel,  one  of  a  large 
number — some  forty  altogether — 
which  were  cut  about  the  year 
1870,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
chmbing  up  and  downhill  on 
entering  or  leaving  the  town, 
which  lies  in  a  hollow.  Some  of 
these  tunnels  are  as  much  as  180 
yds.  long.  The  traveller  is  advised 
to  devote  at  least  a  couple  of  hours 
to  visiting  the  waterfall  of  Uozumi,  8 
cho  to  the  S.,  and  Yagobe-zaka, 
which  adjoins  Takeda  to  the  E. 
This  latter  eminence  gives  a  bird's- 
eye  view  over  the  compact,  typical- 
ly Japanese  little  town.  The  former 
is  a  delightful  waterfall  or  rather 
cluster  of  waterfalls,  not  remarkable 
for  height,  being  merely  some  30 
or  40  ft.,  but  extremely  picturesque, 
and  flowing  over  and  among  the 
tops  of  basaltic  columns  which  fit 
closely  together  like  a  tesselated 
pavement.  The  river  is  the  Onoga- 
wa.  The  old  castle-hill,  too,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Nakagawa  family, 
deserves  a  visit.  By  thus  wandering 
about,  the  traveller  will  see  some 
of  the  longer  tunnels,  and  obtain 


a  correct  idea  of  this  unique  local- 
ity, Takeda  might  even  advanta- 
geously be  made  the  headquarters 
for  a  stay  of  several  days,  as  there 
are  many  good  expeditions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  One  of  these,  4  ri 
to  the  E.,  is  to  the  grand  waterfall 
of  Ghinda,  over  which,  in  ancient 
times,  prisoners  condemned  to  death 
were  precipitated ;  if  they  survived 
the  ordeal,  they  were  pardoned. 

[A  jinrikisha  road  leading  from 
Chinda  to  Ichida  on  the  Ono- 
gawa,  3}  n,  affords  an_alterna- 
tive  way  of  reaching  Oita  and 
Beppu ;  see  Eoute  63.] 

Another  beautiful  set  of  water- 
falls called  Shiromizu,  lying  to  the 
W.,  makes  a  long  day*s  expedi- 
tion, 4  ri  there  by  jinrikisha  and  1 J 
ri  on  foot.  Besides  these,  there  are 
several  other  waterfalls,  to  say 
nothing  of  Kuju-san  and  Sobo-san, 
mountains  rarely  ascended. 

Leaving  Takeda  and  the  Onogawa 
by  a  short  tunnel,  we  pass  r.  a  rocky 
mound  with  stone  images  of  the 
Sixteen  Kakan.  The  scenery  soon 
loses  the  unique  aspect  above 
described,  without,  however,  ceasing 
to  be  beautiful.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
succession  of  delights  nearly  the 
whole  way  to  Nulcumi, — ^brawling 
streams,  rich  vegetation,  deep  glens; 
but  the  road  continually  ascends 
and  descends,  so  that  it  is  often 
necessary  to  alight  and  walk.  From 
the  rest-house  at  Nukumi,  the 
whole  distance  to  Notsuhara  is 
almost  constantly  downhill,  most 
of  it  through  charming  scenery, 
especially  the  romantic  gorge  of 
Arako-daniy  with  its  high  rocky 
walls.  This  widens  out  at  the 
scattered  village  of  Imaichi,  where 
the  sea  first  comes  in  sight;  and 
thenceforward,  all  down  tihe  valley 
of  the  Nanase-gawa — for  so  the 
river  is  named — there  is  a  delicious 
mixture  of  upland,  and  rock,  and 
the  soft  green  of  cultivated  fields. 
Notsuhara  is  a  poor  place  standing 
on  the  flat,  and  the  whole  way  uy 
flat  and  uninteT^«>t\\s%<3tv\a 
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Oita  {Inrif  Mizuno).  This,  the 
capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the  same 
name,  is  a  large  and  busy  town, 
with  a  port  at  some  distance.  Its 
chief  mamifactiire  is  silk  yam. 

It  was  to  this  place  that  the  Portuguese 
adventurer,  Mendez  Pinto,  found  his  way 
In  the  year  1543,  when  he  had  discovered 
Japan,  and  met  with  a  friendly  reception 
from  the  local  DaimyC.  The  wonders  of 
his  arquebuse,  the  first  explosive  weapon 
ever  seen  by  the  Japanese,  are  still 
spoken  of  by  the  townsfolk.  The  great 
Jesuit  missionary,  St.  .Francis  Xavier, 
also  spent  some  time  at  Oita  a  few  years 
later. 

The  coast  beyond  Oita  is  veiy 
pretty,  recalling  the  Eiviera,  but 
far  greener.  The  small  port  of 
KantaUt  is  passed  If  m.  out  of  Oita. 
The  high  cliff  1.,  which  the  road  then 
skirts,  is  called  TakazaH-yama. 
The  land  to  the  extreme  r.  in  the 
dim  distance  is  that  of  the  moun- 
tains of  lyo  in  Shikoku. 

Beppu  (Inn,  *Hinago-ya),  besides 
being  a  port  of  call  for  steamers,  is 
a  celebrated  resort  on  account  of 
its  hot  baths,  the  whole  ground  of 
the  semi-circular  flat  that  girds  the 
bay  being  undermined  by  volcanic 
vapours  and  hot  water.  In  the 
suburb  of  Hamawdke,  across  the 
river  Asami,  are  two  very  large 
bath-houses  on  the  shore,  called 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Baths 
(Higashi  no  yu  and  Nishi  no  yii). 
Each  accommodates  about  400  pa- 
tients, who,  when  all  bathing  to- 
gether, present  a  singular  spectacle. 
The  baths,  which  are  sunk  in  the 
ground,  are  graduated  to  suit  all 
kinds  of  chronic  diseases,  and  on  the 
pillars  are  labels  giving  the  requisite 
information.  The  sea-water  flows 
in  gently  at  high  tide,  reducing  the 
temperature.  Visitors  are  warned 
in  file  local  guide-book  "  not  to 
kill  the  ox  while  straightening  the 
horns,"  that  is,  not  to  injure  their 
constitution  in  the  effort  to  cure 
a  local  affection.  The  temperature 
of  the  waters,  which  are  alkaline 
and  chalybeate  with  large  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  from 
100''  to  132°  F,      The  two  sexes 


bathe  promiscuously.  The  usual 
bathing  season  is  from  February  to 
May.  Here  may  be  witnessed  the 
odd  sight  of  men  and  women  scoop- 
ing out  holes  in  the  shore,  where 
they  lie  covered  with  sand  to  steam 
themselves  in  the  hot  water  which 
percolates  everywhere. 

A  general  panoramic  view  of 
Beppu  and  neighbourhood  may  be 
obtained  from  the  temple  of  Kwan- 
kaiji,  on  a  hill  behind  the  town. 

A  morning  may  be  agreeably 
spent  visiting  the  vill.  of  Kannaioa- 
mura,  1  ri  8  cho  distant  from  Beppu 
by  jinrikisha,  where  is  a  vapour 
bath-house  which  holds  sixteen 
persons  at  a  time.  It  is  walled 
round  with  stone  and  roofed  in, 
and  has  but  a  small  aperture  for 
ventilation.  The  floor  is  a  lattice, 
under  which  flows  a  stream  of  nat- 
ural boiling  water.  The  entrance 
is  by  a  low  door  covered  with  a 
straw  mat,  beneath  a  small  shrine. 
Intending  bathers  wait  in  an 
ante-room,  each  paying  10  sen  for 
the  day  and  receiving  a  tally.  As 
soon  as  one  emerges  from  under 
the  mat,  another  gives  up  his  tally 
and  enters,  each  stopping  in  for 
about  an  hour.  The  bathers  come 
out  covered  with  droppings  of  mud 
and  rushes  which  fall  from  the  roof, 
and  hasten  to  cool  themselves 
under  spouts  of  fresh  water  flow- 
ing into  a  large  pool  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  village  street  are  to  be 
seen  kettles  and  saucepans  set  to 
boil  over  holes  in  tiie  ground. 
Large  quantities  of  natural  hot 
water  flow  through  pipes  from 
the  springs  above  Sie  village ;  and 
opposite  3ie  door  of  each  house  is 
a  set  of  holes  for  cooking  purposes, 
covered  with  sods  when  not  wanted. 
A  short  way  up  the  hill  behind,  the 
springs  can  be  seen  boiling  out  of 
the  ground,  and  are  called  "  Hells  " 
(Jigoku)  by  the  Japanese.  The 
largest  of  these  "  HeUs,"  Umi  Jigoku, 
forms  a  pond  prettUy  situated 
under  a  leafy  bank.  It  measures 
42  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  water, 


S^^u. 


which  boila  with  great  force,  is 
cleoc  and  of  a  liviil  green  colour. 
Many  persons  have  committed 
anicide  by  Jumping  into  it.  A 
smaller  "Hell"  is  ths  Oni  JiyokK, 
fall  of  teddish  stones.  A  third, 
Botii  Jigoku,  near  by.  oonsista  of 
light  grey  boiling  mud,  and  some- 
times emits  a  loud  noise.  The 
whole  neighhouihood  of  Kannawa 
is  undermined  by  fuming  sulphur- 
ous streams,  and  at  seTeral  points 
the  mud  may  be  seen  moving  in 
tiny  babbles. 

The  stage  from  Beppu  to  Nalia- 
tan  may  be  accomplished  in  two 
different  ways, — either  comfortably 
by  jinrildsha  and  train  along  the 
coast,  or  on  foot  or  horsebaclc  oyer 
the  hills  via  Mori.  We  describe 
the  former  first ;  the  latter  occupies 
Sect.  n. 

I.  LeaTing  Beppu  by  jinrildsha 
(the  railway  not  yet  having  pene- 
trated BO  far),  we  are  reminded  by 
immense  qnantitiea  of  dwarf  mul- 
borry-treea  that  this  province  is 
noted  for  its  silk.  Evidences  of 
volcanic  activity  are  met  with  at 
the  vill.  of  Tanegaica,  which  has  an 
amusement  of  open  hot  baths,  one 
to  every  sis  houses  on  either  side  of 
the  street.  Wide  sanda  extend 
hence  for  1  rt  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kanagoe4dije.  Here  a  halt  should 
be  made,  and  one  of  the  heijjbts 
osoended  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
for  which  10  min.  will  suffice.  Yu- 
fu-aan  is  seen,  to  the  S.,  Karoki- 
yama  to  the  W.;  there  is  a  magni- 
Ucent  panorama  of  the  coast  and 
bay  from  KizuM  N.  to  Oita  S  and 
of  the  Bungo  Channel ;  the  Gulf  nf 
Oita  lies  below.    We  then  descend 


3  the   t 


after 


which  the  scenery  loses  in  interest 
TJsa  [Inn,  Kojima-ya).  the  present 
terminus  of  the  railway,  thot^h  a 
mere  hamlet,  boasts  three  bhinto 
shrines  dedicated  respectively  to 
the  Emperors  Ojin  and  ChQal  and 
to  the  Empress  Jingo,  all  bright  red 
and  embowered  in  trees.  They  are 
famons  thiooghont  KyushQ  uoder 
the  joint  name  of  Usa  no  Hachitnan 


(see  p.  46-7).  Proceeding  hence  by 
train,  we  obtain  deUghtfuI  moun- 
tain views, — the  Bungo  Fuji  and 
lesser  cones,  in  fact  a  whole  as- 
semblage of  ■  cones,  fortress-like 
Hachimen-zan,  Kinoko-yama  (a 
double  cone),  Hiko-san,  etc. 

Nakateu  ( liins,  '  ShofQ-ken, 
Mihara-ya)  is  a  large  town,  hut 
has  a  bad  harbour.  After  it,  the 
hills  decrease  in  height ;  but  the 
curved  coast-line  ahead,  near  whote 
tip  Moji  stands,  becomes  gradually 
more  disiinct.  The  most  consider- 
able place  passed  is 

Tukuhashi  {Inn.  'Anraku-l^i), 
the  junction  for  a  short  line  to  the 
collieries  of  Kawara,  Ita,  and  Gotoji. 
One  and  a  half  H  from  Yukohashi, 
partly  by  jinrildsha  and  partly  on 
foot,  are  two  large  caves  called 
Sein/it-(o,  lit.  '■  Bhie  Dragon  Caves," 
on    a    hillside    with    fine    stalac- 


Distance 
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Names  of  Nations 

NakatHU 

Miles 

USA 

n 

Yohkaiohi 

matsu 

11 

NAKATSU 

15 

Unoshima 

17 

Malsue 

20 

Shiida 

24 

Shinden-bani 

27 

31 

Kanda 

36 

Sane 

39t 

Jono 

42J 

KOKUBA  Jet. 

i?' 

Dairi 

m 

MOTI 

The  distance  from  Beppu  to 
Mon  is  nearly  11  ri  (26  m.),  Kawa- 
liami  bcinfi  not  quite  half-way. 
Ptom  Mori  to  Ao  is  8  ri  by  the 
jinrildsha  road,  6^  ri  by  the  old 
road,  which  leads  over  the  hills. 

Those   aeVtuAwi?,  ■OaSa  -«kj  TQ.-»iV 
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that  tliey  wont  to  ba  led  -via 
Kawakand  no  Onsen,  or  otberwiae 
they  will  infallibly  be  sent  rounii 
by  Oie  sea-shore.  The  path  rises  at 
once  to  the  sulphur  spiring  of 
Horila,  and  up  a  steep  pass  between 
the  foot-hilla  of  the  Bnngo  Fuji 
I.,  and  a  lesser  monntain  ].,  both 
grassy,  but  treeless  and  bonlder- 
BtrewD-  Thence  over  grassy  moor- 
lanil  to  Kawakami  mentioned 
above,  a  poor  place  where  the 
children  sit  with  their  feet  dangUng 
in  the  warm  snlphur  water  that 
runs  down  the  village  street. 

The  eitinct  Tolcauo  called  Bungo 
I\lji  by  the  Japanese  in  general,  is 
better  known  locally  to  tlie  com- 
mcoi  people  as  Yu-ga-iake,  to  lie 
more  educated  inhabitants  as  Yu- 
fu-Mn.  Kawakami  wonld  he  the 
oest  place  from  which  to  moke  the 
ascent.  Unfortunately,  the  villi^ers 
haye  a  supersUtion  to  tie  effect 
that  climbiug  the  monotain  pro- 
vokes a  tempest,  and  therefore  only 
do  so  when  they  wish  to  call  down 
rain  from  heaven  in  time  of 
drought. 

A  long  and  steep  useent  leads  to 
a  plateaa  commanding  r.  a  beatiti- 
fnl  view  o£  mountains,— aurpriaing 
because  of  their  nvunber  as  they 
rise  line  beyond  line,  and  of  their 
carious  shapes.  Those  thickly 
grouped  to  the  far  r.  are  in  the 
peninsnla  forming  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Bongo;  the  single  line 
more  abend  and  to  the  1.  is  Hiko- 
san  (eee  p.  465).  In  sprii^,  all  this 
moorland  resounds  with  the  songs 
of  larks.  Picturesque,  but  very 
steep,  is  the  descent  to 

Mori  (Inn,  Taiyu-ken),  a  dull 
town.  JinriMshas  may  be  avail- 
ed of  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
though  some  hills  must  be  walked. 
About  3  m.  out  ot  Mori,  we  enter 
a  marveltooB  glen  called  Fukase- 
dani,  which  is  of  fantastic  beauty 
with  its  rocky  walls  and  pinnaok^ 
that  outvie  the  more  celebrated 
Yabakei  further  on,  whence  the  al- 
temntive  nametd  "  New  {Shin)  Yabu- 
iaJ  "  zeoentlj  bestowed  npon  it.    In 


inaccessible  nooks  stand  pine-trees, 
azaleas,  and  rhododendrons,  while 
in  autnmn  all  is  ablaze  with  the 
scarlet  leaves  of  the  maple.  At  the 
tidy  Till,  of  yamu-uisuri,  the  shorter 
old  road  and  the  longer  new  toad 
via  SakUalca  dive^e.  The  latter 
leads  along  a  stream  to  Ao  (p.  466), 
and  is  flat  thence  the  whole  way 
into  Ifakatsu. 

From  Nakatsn  to  Moji  by  ttsin. 
as  above. 


[Ascent  of  Sobo-rin.] 

Except  for  the  first  stage  over  the 
Kumamoto  plain,  the  nataral  bean- 
tiea  of  this  ronte  can  be  beat  ap- 
preciated by  the  pedestrian.  Baaha 
may.  however,  be  used  for  the  whcJe 
distance  between  Eumamotc  and 
Takeshita  (though  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  over  parts  between  Shimmaohi 
and  Kawaehi),  or  on  to  Nobeoka. 
Jinrikishas  are  also  practicable,  but 
expensive. 

As  far  as  Tochinoki  Shin-yn,  the 
Itinerary  coincides  with  that  given 
on  p.  467.    The  rest  is  as  foibws : — 

TOCHINOKI  SHIN-rU  to  :— 

m  Cho    M. 

Shimmaohi  (H^o)..  3  —      7 

Takamori 1  10      3 

Kawachi  6  —    19 

Mitai 3  10      5 

Miyaniizu 4  19 

ghimmachi(Eyuga)  2  29      6 

Takeshita  1  27      4 

NOBEOKA  (6  Ars. 

b!/boal,or)   6  10    15J 

Knmata 4  1      9i 

Ohaia 6  26    16} 


Kumartwto  to  Nobeoka.    Ascent  of  Sdbosan. 


Onoichi ^ a  25  61 

Mie i  29  Hi 

Hosonttga  3  —  Vf 

Taumsaki    (5    hra. 

In/hoal)  

OITA 2  10  51 

Total  53  34  129J 


Plus  5  hcs.  by  boat. 

Tlie  beat  stopping-plaoeB  between 
Toehinoki  and  Nob«)]ia  are  Taka- 
mori  {Inii  Tamatsii-ya)  and  Mitai 
{Inn,  kanitya). 

The  cooatry  between  Tokamori 
and  Mitai  is  very  baautifol,  espe- 
cially in  the  narrow  Talley  called 
KafBo-bashiri,  SJ  ri  beyond  Taka- 
mori.  Cryptomeriiis  nearly  200  ft. 
high  rise  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tftlley. 

At  Kvsakabe,  not  far  from  Kawa- 
chi,  stands  the  Yoskiim  Jinja,  the 
rcput«d  borial-place  of  one  of  the 
Bona  of  Jimmu  Tenno. 


[Sobo-san,  the  Mgheat : 

(5,762  ft.)  in  Kyushu,  can  be 
moat  easUy  ascended  from  Xa- 
wachi.  The  way  hence  lies 
over  the  Mieno-toge,  (2.800  £t.), 
and  through  the  vill.  of  (foka- 
ahn,  IJ  hr.  fiom  Kawachi,  the 
aetnal  ascent  commencing  at  a 
torrent  bed  J  hr.  further.  The 
climb,  which  ia  very  rough  and 
Hteep — especially  the  last  I.IXX) 
ft — will  toke  a  good  monntain- 
eel  2  hrs.  fiom  Qokaebo,  oi  5 
hra.  from  Eawachi,  including 

:s.      The   profusion  of 
on   the    sides    of   the 

n  opposite  is  a  wonder- 
ful spectacle  in  autumn.  The 
summit  of  Sobo,  which  is 
crowned  by  a  torii  and  a  small 
RtooB  shrine,  aSords  a,  grand  pa- 
norama of  mountains  stretch- 
ing range  beyond  range  and 
peak  beyond  peak.  To  the 
N.E.  appears  the  sea  in  the 
Tioinity  of  Oita,  and  even  the 
island  of  Shikoku  is  visible  in 
clear  weather.  The  descent  to 
Kawaohi  occupies  4J  his. 
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Instead  of  descending  to 
Mitai  on  the  S.,  it  would  be 
feasible  to  go  down  to  Takeda 
on  the  N.  side.  This,  by  com- 
bining the  section  of  the  previ- 
ous tonte  from  Takeda  to 
Beppu  and  Moji,  would  make 
an  excellent  trip.] 

f  Leaving  Mitai,  the  road  enters  a 
magniiicent  gorge,  through  which 
runs  a  deep,  emwald-green  rivet, 
with  roc:ky  walls  rising  on  either 
side  to  a  height  of  several  hnndred 
feet.  These  walls  once  formed 
port  of  a  huge  lava  stream,  which 
flowed  down  from  the  crater  of 
Aso-san. 

[Off  the  road,  about  3  ri  to  the 
N.E.  of  Mitai,  lies  a  cave  called 
Ama  no  Iicalo,  in  which  is 
localised  the  legend  of  the 
retirement  of  the  Suu-OoddeBa 
Ama-terasu.  for  which  see  p. 
43.] 

Kiyamizu  (fair  accommoda- 
tion) is  prettily  situated  among 
the  hills.  The  road  onwords  fol- 
lows the  Gokase-gawa  to  Sfciin- 
JHacki,  in  whose  vicinity  lie  some 
old  copper  minea.    From 

Takesliita  (better  sleep  at  post- 
office  than  at  the  inn),  boat  can  be 
taken  down  the  river,  which  has 
some  foaming  rapids  and  over- 
bapging  rocks.  Traps  are  used  on 
this  river  for  catching  trout.  They 
consist  of  a  kind  of  chei>aux-de- 
frise,  made  of  bamboo  and  fixed 
transversely  across  the  stream  at 
the  top  of  the  rapids,  the  force  of 
the  current  being  there  so  great 
that  the  fish,  when  once  caught  in 
the  trap,  find  escape  impoaaible. 

Nobeoka  (Inn,  Eome-ja)  is  a 
considerable  town  built  on  both 
aides  of  the  Gokose^awa.  Its  port. 
Todoro,  lies  2i  ri  to  the  8.  by  jiuriki- 
aha  road.  Two  and  a  liaU  ri  to 
the  N.W.  is  the  waterfall  of  Mitfca- 
baki,  whoa/a  tieS^V  'ia  e^vawXeSi.  ^is. 
^140  ft,,  iUtieaaiCn.  «.\.Wi  ^K- 


Route  64. — South-Easlem  Kyushu. 


d,  giving  thsmeelvHi  up.  Tbe  lebel  chief 
o»iga,  with  600  devoted  followera,  fought 
bia  W117  out  tmd  eecaped  to  EagoBblma. 

On  leaving  NoLeokn  the  toiul 
follows  up  the  Kitagftwa  from  its 
mouth  until  it  beLomea  a  tiny  nil 
After  CMSSiug  tha  Akamatsa-togt 
1  250  ft  above  the  sen  ftiir  accom 
modation  may  be  had  at  a  farm 
honae  at  Okara 

The  chiel  tetitnre  of  the  neit 
day  s  journey  oonsiata  in  the  hif^ 
pBSaes  tliat  have  to  be  cioesed  — 
hrat  the  Onoiclii  ioge  where  a  fierte 
bftttla  was  fought  during  the 
Satsuma  BeheUion  and  the  bean 
titnl  Mikuni  Ioge  2  150  ft  high  so 
called  becAnBo  portions  of  the  three 
provinces  of  Hyugn  Bwigo  and 
H^o  are  visible  from  the  top 
Fr^  the  stunmit  of  this  pass  to 

Mie  {Inn.  Foji-ja).  is  about  2  ri 
of  constant  ascents  and  descents. 
Qoitting  this  town,  the  lOad  at  first 
passes  along  a  fine  avenue  of 
cryptomeriaa.  and  then  descends  to 
meet  the  river  Ono-gawa  at  Hoso- 
»aga,  a  small  cluster  of  lionaes. 
Some  travelleis  may  prefer  to  aban- 
don the  load  here,  and  engage  a 
boat  for  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Tsu- 
ruaaki  on  tho  coast,  whence  by 
juuikiaha  to  Oita  (see  p.  470), 
The  voyage  down  the  river  in- 
cludes the  stiooting  of  a  fine  rapid, 
K  it  be  wished  to  shorten  this  trip 
and  yet  retain  the  best  part  o£  it, 
tlie  boat  journey  fKim  HoEiOnaga 
may  be  ended  at  IchUia,  wliich  is 
only  an  hour  or  so  down  fbe  river, 
and  Includes  the  finest  rapid. 

[A  fine  lOad,  passing  throi^h 
beoatif q1  scenery,  diverges  near 
Mie  to  TTsuki  on  the  coast,  7 
ri  26  cAo  (18}  m.).  with  many 
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20 
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Time,  3  to  4  days.  The  best  Iiats 
are  at  Miyazaki  and  Miyako-no-jo. 

The  whole  stretch  of  coast  south- 
wards from  Nobeoka  to  Miyazaki 
can  be  traversed  by  jinrikiaha, 
passing  through  the  junk  harbour 
of  iliniUsii  (whence,  according  to 
legend,  Jimmu  Tenno  set  forth 
on  his  conquest  of  Japan)  and  the 
cosy  little  town  cd  Talcafuibt. 
Hiyazoki  is  a  considerable  place, 
the  capital  of  a  prefecture.  Here 
the  road  turns  inland  up  the  valley 
of  the  Oyodo-gawB 


[Tbi 


also   a    shorter    way 
from  Miyaznlii  to  Miyako-uo-j6 

over  the  bills  to  the  southward, 
yia  OakaJ)oki  and  Yama-no- 
hvchi.] 

to  Miyako-no-jO,  a  fortified  town, 
which  was  unsnecessfnlly  defended 
by  the  rebels  towards  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  in  1877,  The  Prorince  of 
Ilyuga,  through  which  (ha  way  lies 
so  far,  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  a 
population    poor,    primitive,    and 
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holding  little  intercoTirse  with  the 
outer  world. 

The  road  now  enters  the  Prov- 
ince of  Osumi,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  lords  of  Satsuma,  and 
joins  the  railway  at  Kokubii. 


ROUTE  65. 


Kagoshima.  and  Neighbourhood. 

1.  ways  to  kagoshima.  2.  kago- 
shima. 3.  volcano  op  sakura- 
jima.  4.  volcano  op  kieishima- 
yama.    5.    volcano   op   kaimon- 

DAKE. 

1. — Ways  to  Kagoshima. 

Kagoshima  may  be  reached  by 
steamer  from  Kobe  in  40  hrs. 
The  island  and  coast  scenery  is  of 
great  beauty,  and  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  seeing 
the  ever  lovely  Inland  Sea  and  the 
Bungo  Channel.  The  ship  enters 
Kagoshima  Bay  between  Oape 
7'atsumi  on  the  r.,  and  the 
lofty  cone  of  Kaimon-dake  on  the 
1., — the  latter  so  perfect  a  likeness 
of  the  great  volcano  of  Eastern 
Japan  as  to  have  gained  for  itself 
the  alternative  name  of  the  Satsuma 
Fuji.  Also  on  the  1.  is  seen  the  en- 
trance to  Yamagaica,  a  convenient 
little  port  of  refuge  in  bad  weather. 
Proceeding  up  the  gulf,  we  have 
ahead  the  rugged  shape  of  Sakura- 
jima, — not  a  young  volcano  like 
Kaimon,  but  worn  with  age. 
Further  ahead,  to  the  r.,  rises  the 
mass  of  yet  another  volcanic  range, 
Kirishima-yama,  and  soon  we  are 
off  Kagoshima.  The  harbour  is  so 
deep  as  to  cause  inconvenience, — 
as  much  as  40  and  even  80  fathoms. 
The  steamer  anchors  close  to  the 
shore  in  13  fathoms. 


Kagoshima  may  also  be  reached 
from  Nagasaki  by  taking  steamer 
to  Misumi,  Hinagu  (see  p.  464),  and 
Kome-no-tsu  (for  Akune),  whence 
by  the  Itinerary  given  in  Boute  67 
reversed.  Or  Hinagu  may  be 
reached  from  Yatsushiro  on  the 
railway. 

2. — Kagoshima. 

Kagoshima  (hins,  Yamashita, 
Okabe,  and  others,  all  at  the 
landing-place ;  Europ.  restt.  Kaku- 
mei-kwan),  capital  of  the  prefecture 
of  the  same  name,  is  the  southern- 
most great  city  of  Japan.  Though 
less  bustling  nowadays  than  its 
northern  rivals,  the  breadth  and 
cleanliness  of  its  streets,  the  purity 
of  its  air,  and  its  proximity  to  so 
much  beautiful  scenery  give  it  a 
claim  to  attention,  even  apart  from 
the  leading  role  which  it  has  played 
in  modern  Japanese  history. 

The  seat  for  many  ages  of  the  Shimazu 
family,  lords  of  Satsama,  Osumi,  and 
part  of  Hyuga,  and  suzerains  of  Luchu, 
Kagoshima  was  a  centre  of  political  ac- 
tivity between  the  year  1864-,  when  the 
first  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
concluded,  and  the  revolution  of  1868. 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  brought 
about  by  the  energy  and  determination  of 
the  Satsuma  men.  On  the  16th  August, 
1863.  Kagoshima  was  bombarded  by  a 
British  squadron  of  seven  ships  under 
Admiral  Kuper,  and  a  large  X)art  of  the 
town  was  burnt,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
in  1862  of  C.  L.  Richardson,  a  Britisli 
subject,  who  had  been  cut  down  near 
Yokohama,  for  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
DaimyO  of  Satsuma's  train  [conf.  p.  109). 
Most  of  the  forts  were  dismantled,  in 
spite  of  a  typhoon  which  raged  through- 
out the  day ;  but  the  squadron  also  suffer- 
ed considerably.  The  captain  and  com- 
mander of  the  flag-ship  were  killed  on 
the  bridge  by  a  round  shot,  and  the  to  tat 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  sixty- 
three.  After  the  revolution,  many  of  the 
Satsuma  men  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  Europeanising  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Their  discontent  culmi- 
nated, in  1877,  in  a  rebellion  headed  by 
Saigd  Takamori  (p.  82).  This,  which  is 
known  to  history  as  the  "  Satsuma  Bebel- 
lion,"  was  suppressed  after  some  eight 
or  nine  months  wattaaL«»»^\^«a.  ^Js^^  Xsshtq. 
of  K&£0&)aim«.  «.%«&ii  lfe\\.  ».  ^t«^  "J-^  j^,. 
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but  ft  part  of  tbe  vrmll,  on  whii 
bollel  marka  are  BtlU  plainly 
TbuB  ended  UiB  last  iieriou.1  atl« 
oppose  the  deielopmeat  of  the  cnl 
p3  principle  of  government  (be 
*„^^«^..»„j  ti^Q  polltJcal  and  boc] 


BElen- 


A  Htouo  mntlis  the  spot  where 
Baigo  ia  said  to  have  committed 
liarahiri  when  he  saw  that  all  was 
lost,  and  a  wooden  statue  o£  him  ia 
passed  1.  before  entering  the 
Cemetery,  where  he  lies  buried  with 
Toaaj  hundreds  of  his  warriors,  and 
where  a  testiyal  is  celebrated  m  hta 
honour  on  the  28th  day  of  tha  6th 
moon,  old  style.  Fulmsh^jt,  the 
burial-place  of  the  old  lords  ot 
SataiiDia.  is  close  at  hnnd ,  and 
some  little  way  off— for  Ki^oahima 
is  a  city  of  gniTes  and  memories  of 
the  past— is  the  Loyalist  Cemetfry 
on  the  sea-shore.  Its  neglected 
state  contrasts  atmngely  with  the 
tender  care  that  is  taten  of  the 
rebel  gwtves.  It  ranst,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  rebel  dead 
are  here  among  their  own  kinsmen, 
whereas  almost  all  the  loyalists  wore 
strangers  from  other  provinces. 

The  Jusamfin  at  Kagoshima  is  an 
institution,  established  in  1880  lo 
furnish  a  livelihood  to  the  female 
relatives  of  tiie  samurai  killed  or 
roined  in  the  rebellion.  Some  six 
hundred  women  are  employed  there 
in  the  manufacture  ot  e%arettes 
and  of  Balmma-gasuri,  a  cotton 
fabric  used  lor  summer  clothii^. 
Notwithstanding  its  uamo.  the 
Safswmit-gaavri  originated  in  the 
Lnchu  Islands,  and  the  ind^  used 
to  dye  the  cotton  is  still  imported 
thenco.  The  c^arettes  are  made 
of  the  best  tobacco  which  Japan 

i)roduce8,  viz.  that  grown  at  Kokn- 
m,  at  Tanuni,  and  at  Izumi. — The 
KogyO'ktatn  ia  an  interesting 
bazaar  for  the  sale  of  products  of 
the  prefecture. 

Kagoshima  is  the  seat  of  the 
mam^cture  of  the  celebmted  Sa- 
tenma  emckled  &ieiioe,    the   best 


pieces  of  which  were  pndaced  to  the 
order  of  the  Daimyo,  at  Ib-no-«ra 
in  the  E.  suburb  of  the  town. 
Work  is  still  carried  on  there  on  a 
reduced  scale ;  but  the  place  is  worth 
the  short  walk  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  tbe  beautiful  view  from  the  new 
Park.  The  stretch  ot  coast  just 
beyond  is  called  Iso.  where  stands 
the  residence  of  the  ^mazn  family. 
Permission  to  inspect  the  garden 
may  be  obtained  on  persoruil  ap- 
plication. Specimens  of  Ijiiin  por- 
celain (see  p.  480)  and  of  Luchuan 
lacijaer  may  be  purchased  in  the 
town  Satsuma  is  also  famed  for 
its  camphor,  its  vegetable  was,  and 
its  horses,  a  largo  proportion  ot 
these  last  being  milk-while. 

A  good  half-day's  walk  from  Ka- 
goshima is  up  Yoskino-yama,  the 
bare  bill  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town, 
commanding  a  splendid  view. 

There  is  steam  communication 
every  two  or  three  days  between 
Kagoshima  and  the  large  islands 
of  Tane-ga-shima  (chief  town 
Nishi-nOHjraote  on  the  N.W.  coast) 
and  Takushima  to  tbe  south, 
which  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  each  other  in  appearance,  the 
former  being  long,  low,  and  careful- 
ly cultivated,  while  the  latter  ia  a 
circular  maze  of  lofty  mountains 
rising  to  a  height  o£  over  G.OOO  ft. 
and  coi^ered  with  dense  forests 
wherein  grow  some  of  the  finest 
cryptomerias  in  Japan, — the  famous 
Yalcii-su'ji.  The  inhabitants  of 
Yakushima  are  said  to  live  in  a 
state  of  almost  idyllic  irmocence 
and  security,  no  locks  or  bolls 
being  needed  in  an  island  where 
thieving  is  unknown. 

3. — SiKDBi-nwA. 

A  visit  to  Sakvira-jima  mokes  a 
pleasant  excursion  from  Ki^o- 
sbima.  Small  steamers  ply  theic 
every  morning,  takii^  about  1  hr. 
The  island  is  celebmted  for  its  volca- 
no, its  hot  sprii^s,  its  oranges,  and 
its  giant  doifcon  (radishes).  Soineof 
these  vegetables  weigh  over  70  Iba., 


Asc^  of  Sakura-)ima  and  Kirishima. 


the  biggest  being  pioduced  on  the  N. 
coast.  Knch  sugar-cane  is  also 
giowD.  The  fiiTOiirite  hot  springs 
of  Ari-mum  are  on  the  south  coa  ' 
where  the  laTa  bos  flowed  dovn 
tbe  sea.  This  place  (3  brs.  by 
boat)  is  generally  taken  b;  Japanese 
visitors  as  the  starting-point  for 
the  ascent  of  the  volcano,  whose 
top  is  reached  by  a  narrow  track 
chiefly  cut  through  pumice  and 
overhung  by  sUrubs.  The  eipedi- 
tion  up  and  down  occupies  6  hca. 
This  involves  sleeping  st  Ari-mnrtt, 
which  is  but  a  poor  place.  A 
better  plan,  within  the  limits  of 
a  day  from  K^oshima.  is  to  cross 
to  !7iifce  (1  hi.)  on  the  N.W.  coast, 
where  also  guides  can  be  engaged. 
The  mountain  is  3,50G  ft.  high. 
It  has  two  craters, — a  smaller 
extinct  oae  on  the  N.  W,  side, 
about  250  ft.  deep,  and  a  very 
imposing  one,  300  or  400  ft.  deep, 
at  the  S.E.  end.  whence  issues  a 
little  steam.  The  view  is  magni- 
ficent. Immediately  in  front  of 
the  spectator,  to  Hie  W.,  lies  the 
city  of  Kagoshima ;  on  the  SS.W. 
rise  Eaimon-date  and,  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  the  two  massive 
peaks  of  the  Kirishima  range, — - 
Takachiho  on  the  r.,  and  Eara-kani- 
mi-dake  on  the  1.  Beyond,  in  the 
distance,  are  the  mountains  of 
Hy%a,  whilst  below,  on  every 
aide,  stretches  the  lovely  Bay  of 
Kagoshima  dotted  with  islets. 
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This  fine  expedition  takes  2 
days.  The  first  stage  is  by  rail 
fKnn  K^oshima  to  fofcubu  (1}  hr.), 
whence  on  foot  or  horseback 
tbrot^h  interesting  scenery  via 
Oknbo  to  Miya  (Tafenchi)  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano,— about  5  ri. 

Hj^a  [several  inns)  derives  its 
name  from  a  large  Shinto  temple 
close  by,  which  ia  passed  ou  the 
way  up  the  mountain  neit  day. 
The  ascent  as  far  as  the  crater 
occupies  2J  hrs.,  first  through  a 
wood,  then  over  grass  and  stones, 
and  at  last  over  haid  cinders.  The 
crater  lies,  not  on  the  top,  but  on 
the  side,  and  is  known  as  the 
Mmanhone  (local  patois  for  v.ma  no 
hone,  "the  horse's  bone"),  appa- 
rently in  allusion  to  tbe  narrow- 
ness of  its  wall.  The  depth  is 
about  300  ft.,  the  diameter  about 
1,500  ft.  The  neighbouihood  is 
riddled  with  holes  caused  by  stones 
ejected  from  the  crater.  The  ac- 
tiial  summit  of  the  mountain 
(5,163  ft.)  lies  further  on,  and  is 
marked  by  a  large  pile  of  atones. 
ITie  ■'  Heavenly  Spear "  already 
referred  to,  the  material  of  which 
is  bronze,  and  the  length  about  4J 
ft.,  is  fixed  in  the  ground  hilt  up- 
wards. The  view  is  very  extensive. 
The  large  lake  far  below  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  mountain  is  called  Jtfi- 
ike.  The  distance  from  base  to 
summit  is  locally  estimated  at  2}  n. 

[After  descending  H^aahi  Kiri- 
shima, one  might  ascend  NUlo, 
Eirishinui. ;  \im!l  "Coa  ia.-^"  *.  ^>rf*. 
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increased.  Nishi  Eirishima 
may  be  better  taken  as  a  sepa- 
rate expedition  from  the  little 
spa  of  MvJoy  mentioned  in 
next  column.  A  good  hour's 
climb  from  Eino  brings  one  to 
the  edge  of  a  circular  crater, 
not  steaming  and  sulphnrous 
like  that  of  Higashi  Kirishima, 
but  calm  and  clear,  and  hold- 
ing a  beautiful  lake  of  emerald 
green,  from  whose  margin 
rises  a  belt  of  fir-trees  that 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  precipi- 
tous inner  wall  to  its  highest 
edge.  This  lake,  called  Onami- 
ike,  is  about  1  ri  in  circum- 
ference, while  the  height  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  crater  lip  is 
4,680  ft.  The  way  to  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  mountain  leads 
through  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  bamboo  grass  and  small 
trees,  before  issuing  out  upon 
soft  turf.  The  grand  view  in- 
cludes : — to  the  S.E.,  the  large 
crater  of  Shimo-Oitake,  then 
the  summit  of  Oitake,  and 
beyond,  but  towering  far  above 
them,  the  smoking  crater  and 
sharp  peak  of  Higashi  Kiri- 
shima ;  to  the  S.,  Shiraka-dake, 
Sakura-jima  in  the  bay  of  Ka- 
goshima,  and  far  away  on  the 
Pacific  shore,  Eaimon-dake. 
Onami-ike  lies  at  the  specta- 
tor's feet ;  and  on  the  N.W.,  at 
a  much  lower  elevation,  is  Shi- 
ratori-san,  with  two  of  its  three 
lakes  distinctly  visible.  The 
top  of  Nishi  Kirishima,  5,576  ft., 
forms  the  highest  point  of  an 
extinct  crater,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  lies  a  mass  of  slimy 
moss  and  weeds,  as  if  a  lake 
had  just  dried  up.  This  sum- 
mit is  marked  by  a  large  cairn 
surmounted  by  an  iron  trident. 
Looking  beyond  Shiratori-san, 
a  striking  and  extensive  view 
is  obtained  of  the  mountains 
of  central  Kyushu,  including 
Aso-san  and  Sobo-san.] 

JFlnom   the  foot  of  Higashi  Eiri- 


shima it  is  a  walk  of  about  2  hrs., 
with  a  lovely  panorama  S.  and  W., 
to  any  of  the  hamlets  of  Eino, 
Mydban,  and  Iioo-ga-tanij  collective- 
ly known  as  Kirishima  Onsen  from 
their  excellent  hot  springs, — sul- 
phur, salt,  iron,  and  alum,  at 
different  temperatures.  The  bag- 
gage should  be  sent  on  here  direct 
from  Miya.  The  return  to  Kokubu 
is  a  distance  of  about  6  ri. 


5. — ^Kaimon-dake. 

The  beautiful  volcano  of  Kai- 
mon-dake,  3,031  ft.  high,  lies  15  ri 
due  S.  of  Kagoshima,  whence  5^ 
hrs.  by  steamer  to  Yamagawa  (poor 
accommodation),  whose  harbour  is  a 
partially  submerged  crater.  Here 
pack-horses  are  taken  to  Senta  (no 
inn),  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  a  rough  climb  of  3 
hrs.  Lake  Ikeda,  too,  surrounded  by 
fine  hills  full  of  pumice  is  worth  a 
visit.  The  whole  expedition  from 
Yamagawa  and  back,  including  the 
lake,  will  occupy  about  14  hrs. 


ROUTE  66. 


From  Kagoshima  to  Yatsushibo 

via  the  b.apids  op  the 

kumagawa. 

The  first  stage  is  by  train  to 
Yoshimatsu  (3  hrs.),  whence  11  ri 
24  cho  by  hasha  to  Hitoyoshi,  via 
Kakuto  (poor  accommodation).  It 
is  probable  that  erelong  the  railway 
will  be  carried  the  whole  way  to 
Hitoyoshi.  By  boat  from  Hitoyoshi 
to  Yatsushiro  down  the  Kumagawa, 
taking  5  to  10  hrs.  according  to  the 
state  of  the  river.  At  Yatsushiro, 
the  railway  is  joined  (see  p.  464). 
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[Travellers  desirous  of  visiting 
the  Rapids  direct  from  Naga- 
saki can  reach  Hitoyoshi  via 
Misumi  {Inn,  Satsuma-ya)  and 
Sashiki  {Inn,  Nozaka-ya), — so 
far  by  steamer,  whence  jinriki- 
sha,  9  ri.  The  journey  from 
Nagasaki  to  Hitoyoshi  will  oc- 
cupy 2  days.] 

The  first  few  miles  along  the 
head  of  the  bay  afiEord  pretty  views. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kacliiki 
are  two  gold  mines  belonging  to 
the  lord  of  Satsuma.  Beyond 
this  place  the  scenery  is  mediocre, 
the  best  parts  coming  after  the 
train  leaves  Kurino,  where  the  line 
leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Sendai- 
(jawa,  also  called  Masaki-gawa  in  its 
upper  course,  and  the  park-like 
country  on  the  way  up  the  long 
pass  (2 J  ri  up  and  the  same  down) 

dividing  KaJcuto  from  Okdba. 
Looking  backwards  as  one  ascends, 
the  view  extends  as  far  south  as 
Sakura-jima.  The  volcano  oc- 
casionally seen  smoking  away  to 
the  r.  is  Higashi  Kirishima. 

EUtoyoshi  {Inns^  Nabe-ya, 
Tokura-ya,  close  to  the  boat  station 
in  Kokonoka-machi),  a  town 
occupying  much  space  on  both 
banks  of  the  Kumagawa,  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  descent  of  the 
Rapids  of  the  Kumagawa.  Omnibus 
boats  leave  at  7  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  ; 
but  the  innkeeper  will  arrange  for 
a  private  boat  if  desired. 

The  rapids  begin  immediately 
below  Hitoyoshi,  and  succeed  each 
other  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  40  miles  thence  to  the  sea ; 
but  the  best  occur  during  the 
first  25  miles.  The  scenery  is 
pleasing  the  whole  way,  high  hills 
on  either  hand  hemming  in  the 
stream,  which  turns  and  twists  in  a 
surprising  manner.  Surprising, 
too,  is  the  prosperity  of  this  remote 
district,  —  cultivation  in  every 
available  nook,  and  villages  in- 
numerable, whose  solid  two-storied 
buildings  testify  to  the  modest 
wealth   of    this   happy   and    self- 


sufficing  valley,  where  the  forests 
afEord  game,  the  water  immense 
quantities  of  trout,  and  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  all  those 
forms  of  vegetable  produce  which 
go  to  make  up  a  good  Japanese 
diet.  About  half-way  down  is  a 
grand  cave,  called  Konose  no  Iwa- 
dOy  situated  on  the  r.  bank,  two  or 
three  min.  walk  from  the  river. 
Its  dimensions  have  been  estimat- 
ed as  follows  : — length,  250  ft. ; 
height,  250  ft. ;  breadth,  200  ft.  As 
the  walls  are  formed  of  crystalline 
limestone,  the  water  that  exudes 
through  them  re-deposits  the  lime 
in  the  form  of  stalactites.  The 
river  issues  into  the  plain  at  the 
vill.  of  Furuta,  about  1  ri  above 
Yatsushiro.  From  here  onwards, 
the  whole  r.  bank  is  artificially 
constructed,  and  planted  with  pine 
and  cherry-trees. 

This  embankment,  which  also  serves  as 
a  road,  is  one  of  the  great  works  be- 
queathed to  posterity  by  Katd  Eiyomasa 
(see  p.  76),  who  furthermore  diverted  a 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  r. 
of  the  embankment,  in  order  to  fertilise 
a  vast  extent  of  rice-bearing  land. 

Yatsushiro  (see  p.  464). 


ROUTE  67. 


Through  Satsuma  and  Amakusa 
TO  Nagasaki. 

Steamers  run  from  Kagoshima 
to  Nagasaki  in  24  hrs.  Those 
desirous  of  treading  unbeaten  tracks 
might  follow  the  Itinerary  here 
given.  The  route  can  be  abridged 
by  taking  the  Nagasaki  steamer  at 
IchiM,  Akune,  or  Ushibuka. 

KAGOSHIMA  to  :—    Ri  Cho    M. 
Ichiki-Minato %    ^^   ^^\ 
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Nishikata 4      4    10 

Akune 3    15      SJ 

Kuio-no-seto  ferry 

(about  2  J  hrs.) 

S.  end  Nagashima 

(about  J  hr.) 

Kura-no-moto 

(about  2.}  hrs.) 
Ushibuka 

(2  to  4  hrs.) 
Hondo 

(about  4  hrs.) 

Oni-ike 3    —      7J 

Kuchinotsu 

(about  2  hrs.) 

Unzen 6      8    ISJ 

Obama 2    18      6 

Mogi  (about  3  hrs.) 
NAGASAKI 2—5 

Total  34    11    83} 

Plus  the  time  items  given  for 
actual  sea  passages,  and  a  broad 
margin  for  unavoidable  delays. 

An  excellent  hasha  road  runs  the 
whole  way  from  Kagoshima  to 
Akune  (and  indeed  right  on  to 
Yatsushiro).  For  the  first  day,  as 
far  as  Sendai,  the  scenery  is  dull, 
with  low  hills  of  pumice  and  many 
rice-fields ;  but  the  traveller  may 
visit  on  the  way  the  potteries  of 
Ijiiin  (Tsuboya),  6  ri  W.  of  Kago- 
shima. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  of 
Korean  origin,  being  the  descendants  of 
a  colony  of  potters  brought  hither  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  when  Hideyoshi 
had  conquered  their  native  country.  The 
ruined  ceramic  art  of  Korea  thus  rose 
again,  phcenix-like,  on  Japanese  soil. 
The  intelligent  reader  will  not  need  to 
have  pointed  out  to  him  how  very  recent 
the  so-called  "ancient  Satsnma  ware" 
really  is, — even  in  its  earliest  specimens, 
of  which  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  to  obtain  a  glimpse.  Ijuin  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
best  house  is  that  of  Chin  Ju  Kwan. 

Between  IchiM  and  Sendai  {Inrij 
*Takase-ya),  we  pass  some  stamps 
for  gold  milling  {Segano  Kinzan), 
belonging  to  the  lord  of  Satsuma. 
The  sea-coast  is  reached  near  Nushi- 
•kata,  whence  onwards  the  whole 
route  is  inteiesting.  Affording  love- 


ly sea  views,  with  Koshiki-jima  in 
particular  standing  out  prominent- 
ly to  the  S.W.    At 

Akune  {Inn,  Nakamura),  we 
leave  the  high  road,  to  proceed 
northward  on  foot  to  the  Kuro-no- 
seto  channel,  where  cross  by  ferry 
to  Nagashima.  A  walk  through 
this  island  brings  us  to  Kura-no- 
moto ,  whence  by  fishing-boat  over 
to 

Ushibuka  (good  accommoda- 
tion), the  second  largest  town  in 
the  island  of 

Amakusa. 

This  island  has  a  somewhat  sad  history, 
in  connection  with  Christianity  in  Japan. 
In  the  year  1577,  the  Daimyd  issued  a  pro- 
clamation whereby  all  his  subjects  were 
required  either  to  turn  Christian,  or  to 
go  into  exile  the  very  next  day.  The 
great  majority  submitted  and  were  bap- 
tised. But  the  next  century  witnessed 
a  revolution  in  the  opposite  direction, 
ending  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Christians  (see  p.  457). 

Amakusa  produces  a  little  coal. 
The  poor  soil  is  made  the  most  of 
by  cultivation,  the  system  of  ter- 
racing being  carried  to  unusual 
perfection  here  and  in  the  adjacent 
lesser  islands. 

A  small  steamer  leaves  Ushibuka 
daily  for  Hondo,  also  called  Machi- 
yamu-guchi  {Inn,  Asahi-ya),  the 
capital  of  the  island ;  but  owing  to 
the  silting  up  of  the  extremely 
narrow  channel  that  separates 
Upper  from  Lower  Amakusa,  pas- 
sengers  generally   have   to  do  the 

last  ri  from  Om^on-domari  to  Hondo 
on  foot.  From  Hondo  to  Oni-ike 
{Inn,  Kome-ya),  in  jinrikisha  or  on 
foot;  thence  by  sailing-boat  to 
Kuchinotsu,  and  on  foot  via  Tsu- 
kawa  over  Unzen  to  Obama,  and 
across  by  steamer  to  Mogi  for 
Nagasaki  (see  Eoute  58). 


Boute  68. — The  Goto  Islaiids  and  Tsushima. 
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ROUTE  ioS, 


The  Goto  Islands  and  Tsushima. 

An  opportunity  of  visiting  these 
outlying  members  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago  is  afforded  by  various 
steamers  that  ply  from  Kobe  and 
Nagasaki  to  Korea. 

Fukue  {Inn,  Shiozuka-ya)  capi- 
ttil  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
the  largest  of  the  Goto  group,  is 
about  50  miles  distant  from  Naga- 
saki. The  steamer  stays  here  a  few 
hours,  affording  time  to  see  the 
remains  of  the  old  Daimyo's  castle 
and  the  garden.  Near  the  town  are 
some  striking  dome-shaped  hills, — 
probably  extinct  volcanoes, — now 
cultivated  from  base  to  summit, 
their  craters  being  filled  with  shrubs 
and  rank  vegetation. 

Through  the  untiring  e£fort8  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  working  in 
a  field  well-sown  by  their  predecessors  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  i)opula- 
tion  of  the  Gotd  Islands  consists  largely 
of  Christians. 

Izu-ga-hara  {Inn,  Yoshida-ya), 
the  capital  of  Tsushima,  about  100 
miles  distant  from  Fukue,  is  charm- 


ingly situated  in  a  ravine  enclosed 
by  wooded  hills,  some  of  which  are 
about  1,200  ft.  high.  Tsushima 
has  an  area  of  262  sq.  miles,  and  is 
equidistant  from  the  Japanese 
island  of  IM  and  from  Korea,  being 
48  m.  from  each.  A  deep  sound 
divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
The  southern  portion  is  moun- 
tainous (2,100  ft.  high),  the  northern 
much  lower.  The  principal  product 
of  the  island  is  dried  cuttle-fish 
{ika). 

Tsushima  means  "the  island  of  the 
port,"  a  name  probably  bestowed  from 
the  fact  of  this  place,  with  its  fine 
harbours,  having  been  from  time  im- 
memorial the  midway  halting-place  for 
junks  plying  between  Japan  and  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  Tsushima  is  mention- 
ed in  the  Kajiki  as  one  of  the  "Eight 
Great  Islands'^  of  Japan,  to  which  Izanagi 
and  Izanami  gave  birth  at  the  beginning 
of  all  thin^.  In  latter  days,  the  Daimyd 
of  Tsushima  served  as  intermediary  in 
all  negotiations  between  Japan  and 
Korea.  Eublai  Khan's  soldiers  landed 
on  Tsushima,  and  also  on  Iki,  when 
preparing  to  invade  Japan  in  the  13th 
century,  but  were  repulsed  and  their 
commander  slain.  The  Russians  endeav- 
oured to  obtain  a  footing  in  Tsushima 
in  1860,  but  were  soon  forced  by  British 
intervention  to  abandon  the  attempt.  It 
was  to  the  N.  of  this  island  that,  in  1905, 
Admiral  Tdgd  annihilated  the  Russian 
fleet  of  49  ships. 
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NORTHERN    JAPAN 

(i^outes  6g 77, 


Soute  69. — The  Northern  Railtoay. 
ROUTE  09. 

C'oii/.  nmpfdf'mg  p.  97.) 
The  Noethern  Railway. 
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bends  eastward  to  avoid  the  hills, 
'^rhe  Oshu  Kaido  is  well-maintained 
throughout  its  length  of  191  li  from 
Toky5  to  Aomori.  The  pines, 
cryptomerias,  and  other  conifers 
lining  it  are  frequently  seen  from 
the  can-iage  windows ;  but  not  until 
the  train  reaches  Utsu-no-miya,  with 
the  glorious  range  of  mountains 
rising  in  the  back-ground,  does  this 
railway  route  afford  much  in  the 
way  of  natural  beauty.  The  best 
places  at  which  to  break  the  journey 
are  Fakushima,  Sendai,  and  Mori- 
oka. 

As  far  as  Omiya,  the  Northern 
line  coincides  with  the  Tokyo- 
Takasaki  Railway  described  on  p. 
173.  A  short  distance  beyond 
Kurihaslii  {InUy  Inari-ya),  the 
Tonegawa  is  crossed  on  a  fine  iron 
bridge. 

Tliia  river,  which  waters  the  plain  of 
Tokyd,  rises  on  Hodaka-yama  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Eotsnke,  and  after  a  course  of 
170  miles.,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific 
at  Ghdshi,  while  a  second  arm  falls 
into  Tokyo  Bay.  The  name  Tone 
seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  time  when  the 
Ainos  inhabited  Eastern  Japan,  before 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Japanese.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Aino 
word  tanne,  "  long,"  this  river  having 
naturally  been  called  the  Long  Biver,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  shorter  ones  of 
the  same  district. 

Koga  {Inn,  Ota-ya).  Beyond 
this  i)lace  many  mountains  come 
in  view, — the  twin  jieaks  of  Tsuku- 
ba  on  the  r.  (see  p.  146),  and 
the  Ashikaga  hills  to  the  1.,  with  the 
giants  of  Nikkd  looming  in  the 
distance  ahead. 

Oyaxna  (Inn,  Kado-ya)  is  a 
prosperous  town,  where  a  line  to 
Maebashi  for  Ikao  (see  p.  190) 
branches  ofE  1.,  through  a  rich  silk 
district.  Another  branch  line  here 
diverges  r.  to  Mito  (p.  223),  capital 
of  the  province  of  Hitachi,  41 J  m. 

Ut8u-no-miya  {Inn,  *Shiroki- 
ya,  Europ.  food),  capital  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  Tochigi,  takes  its  name 
from  the  large  Shinto  temple  [miya) 
of  Futa-ara-yama  also  called  Nikko 
IMJ-mjoJin. — ^The  Kinugawa,  whose 


erratic  course  in  flood-time  has  given 
much  trouble  to  the  railway  engi- 
neers, is  crosssd  beyond  Okamoio, 
whence  alternate  cultivation  and 
woods  characterise  the  country  until 
the  line  enters  the  wide  plain  of 
Nasu,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 

Nishi  Nasuno  {Inn,  Yamato- 
ya),  the  station  for  the  mineral 
springs  of  Shiobara  described  on 
pp.  214-16.  From  Yalta,  but 
especially  from  Nishi-Nasuno 
onwards,  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  Shiobara  mountains,  stretching 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  ending  in 
the  peak  of  Nasu-yama,  which  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  mass  of 
white  vapour  rising  from  the  cnxter 
on  its  W.  side.    At 

Kuroiso  {Inn,  Tabako-ya),  the 
traveller  alights  for  the  springs  of 
Nasu,  at  the  foot  of  the  active 
volcano  of  the  same  name.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  to  the  r. 
of  the  line  is  Yamizo-yama.  Tlie 
railway  continues  to  ascend  by 
more  or  less  steep  gradients,  until 
an  elevation  of  1,160  ft.  is  reached 
at 

Shirakawa  {Inn,  Yanagi-ya), 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Daimyo.  The 
train  passes  within  sight  of  the 
ram]mrts  of  the  old  castle.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  AhuJaima-gawa,  which 
rises  on  Asahi-dake,  and  flowing  N., 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Sendai, — ^total 
length,  125  m.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yabuki  lies  an  Imperial 
domain  with  game  preserves. 

Kdriyama  {Inn,  Eimiua-ya,  at 
station)  is  a  prosperous  town,  in 
whose  vicinity  silkworm-breeding 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  are 
extensively  carried  on.  An  electric 
tramway  runs  from  the  station  to 
Idiharu,  8  m.  distant.  The  massive 
mountain  group  on  the  1.,  between 
Motomiya  and  Ni-hon-matsu,  is  Ada- 
tara-san.  It  shuts  out  all  view  of 
Bandai-san,  which,  from  certain 
points,  it  resembles. 

Ni-hon-matsu  {Inn,  Yamato- 
ya),  where  tobacco  is  produced  and 
horses  are  bred  for  the  army,  stands 


Fukushima,    Azuma-yama,    Zo-o-san. 
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on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and 
extends  1  ri  in  length.  It  is  one 
of  the  principal  silk-producing 
localities  in  the  province  of  Iwa- 
shiro.  The  valley  of  the  Abukuma- 
gawa  opens  out  soon  after  McUsu- 
kaica,  and  the  broad  sweep  of 
country  to  the  1.  is  very  fine. 

Fukusliima  {Inns,  *Fuji-kin, 
with  branch  at  station  ;  Matsuba- 
kwan)  is  the  capital  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  same  name,  and  is 
an  important  centre  of  the  trade  in 
raw  silk  and  silkworms'  eggs. 
Here  travellers  bound  for  Yama- 
gata  or  Akita  have  to  break  the 
journey.  The  pine-clad  hill  called 
Shinobu-yamay  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  landscape,  aflEords  a  fine  view 
of  the  wide  mountain-girt  plain. 
One  side  of  the  hill  is  la\d  out  as  a 
Public  Garden.  About  IJ  H  distant 
by  jinrikisha,  is  a  small  temple  of 
the  Tendai  sect,  known  as  Shinoibu 
Mojizuri  Kwannon,  where,  in  a 
pagoda  are  enshrined  images  of  the 
Gochi  Nyorai,  or  Five  Personifica- 
tions of  Wisdom.  The  Mdji2uririshiy 
or  "  letter-rubbing  stone ",  is  a 
huge  block  of  granite  to  which 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  Japa- 
nese poetry ;  but  neither  the  origin 
nor  the  appropriateness  of  the  name 
of  the  stone  can  be  verified. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  plain  in  which 
Fukushima  lies  was  anciently  the  site  of 
a  large  lake,  near  whose  centre  Shinobu- 
yama  formed  an  island.  History  makes 
no  mention  of  the  town  until  some  three 
or  four  hundred  years  ago,  while  lizaka, 
just  beyond  the  plain,  is  frequently  refer- 
red to.  When  Yoshitsnne.  flying  north- 
ward from  the  machinations  of_Yoritomo, 
found  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Otori,  near 
lizaka,  it  is  said  that  he  reached  it  by  the 
circuitous  road  which  still  skirts  the  base 
of  Azuma-yama,  because  no  shorter  route 
then  existed.  Further,  a  stone  tablet 
near  the  Shinobu  stone  records  the 
arrival  there  of  an  official  from  Kyoto  by 
boat  from  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 

• 

[To  the  W.  of  Fukushima  rises 
Azuma-yaxna  (6,365  ft.),  a 
volcano  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  eruptions 
since  the  year  1893. 


The  latest  occurred  in  July,  1900, 
when  82  men  employed  in  digging 
sulphur  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the 
mountain,  this  part  of  which  is 
called  Numajiri-yama,  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  ashes  covered  the 
country  for  a  distance  of  5  miles,  ac- 
cumulating in  some  places  to  a  depth 
of  5  ft.  The  crater  then  formed 
measures  about  300  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  way  to  Azuma-yama 
passes  through  Niioasaka,  4} 
m.  by  train  from  Fukushima, 
and  TakayUy  2}  ri  on  foot, 
where  sleep  at  inn  with  sulphur 
spring ;  thence  3  hrs.  walk  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.] 

From  Nagaoka  station,  the  miner- 
al baths  of  lizaka  {Inn,  *Kwasui- 
kwan)  can  be  reached  by  jinrikisha 
in  J  hr. — An  interesting  1 J  hr.  walk 
from  lizaka  is  to  the  Anabara 
gorge,  where  the  river  narrows  and 
rushes  with  great  velocity  between 
lofty  cliffs,  aijid  there  are  sulphur 
springs  on  the  bank. 

From  Kaori,  the  silver  mines  of 
Handa  may  be  reached  in  1  hr. 
Here  the  hills  close  in  on  the  1.,  the 
line  climbing  up  their  lower  slopes. 
The  view  r.  of  the  plain,  and  of  the 
coast  range  that  separates  it  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  very  striking. 
Some  interesting  river  scenery  is  to 
be  found  a  few  miles  to  the  west 
of 

Shiroislii,  at  the   hot    springs 

of  Obara  {Inn,  Shikama),  and,  1  hr. 
beyond  by  jinrikisha,  at  the  Zai- 
moku-iioa,  or  "Timber  Kocks,"  so 
called  from  their  stratified  forma- 
tion. 

Ogawara  is  the  nearest  station 
to  the  saline  springs  of  Aone. 

[A  good  excursion  from  Aone  is 
to  the  summit  of  Z6-6-san, 
Takayama,  or  Katta-yama,  as 
the  volcano,  now  quiescent,  is 
variously  called.  Distance  3  ri, 
half  of  which  is  a  gentle  ascent 
through  an  oak  forest.  Shrines 
stand  on  the  two  highest  pointa. 
A  lake  occ\L^vaek'^Vs>^^"^''^g«^«^"' 
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lound  this  lake,  the  descent  to 
Aone  may  be  made  by  a  path 
different  from  the  ascent.] 

For  several  miles  the  line  follows 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Shiroishi-gawa, 
the  old  highway,  with  its  stately 
avenue  of  cryptomerias,  marking 
the  1.  bank,  until  both  are  crossed 
and  the  river  finally  lost  sight  of 
near  Tsukinoki. 

Iwantuna  is  the  junction  where 
the  East  Coast  Bailway  (see  p.  222) 
joins  the  Northern  line.  Hence  we 
proceed  through  level  country  to 

Sendai  (Sendai  Hotel,  Mutsu 
Hotel,  Europ.  style,  opposite  station; 
*Harikyu,  Europ.  dishes,  and  many 
others).  This  town,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bikuzen  and  of  the 
prefecture  of  Miyagi,  is  situated  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Hirose-gawa,  and 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  Date 
Mutsu-no-Kami,  the  greatest  of  the 
northern  Daimyos.  The  castle,  a 
fine  natural  stronghold,  lying  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  was 
partially  destroyed  during  the  civil 
war  of  1868.  The  remaining  por- 
tion is  used  as  quarters  for  the 
ofiicers  of  the  garrison,  and  is 
not  open  to  the  public.  Sendai 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
ornamental  articles,  such  as  trays, 
etc.,  made  of  fossil  wood  (jindai- 
boku)j  which  is  found  in  a  hill  near 
the  town,  for  chests  of  drawers 
{tansu)  with  elaborate  ornamental 
iron  fastenings,  also  for  a  kind  of 
cloth  called  shifu-oHy  made  of  silk 
and  paper  and  suitable  for  summer 
use.  There  is  a  permanent  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  (Hakubutsu- 
fcioan),  where  specimens  of  the 
chief  industries  of  the  province  are 
for  sale.  The  small  Public  Garden 
{8akura-ga-oka),  with  many  cherry- 
trees,  commands  a  good  view  to- 
wards the  castle  and  the  mountain 
ranges  beyond.  The  Convict  Prison 
of  Sendai  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Japan.  Outside  the  city,  Q,tArama- 
ki  on  the  N.,  are  numerous  potteries 
for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  pans 
and  Jars, 


Though  Sendai  is  ordinarily 
treated  as  a  mere  place  of  rest 
by  the  traveller  en  route  to  Matsu- 
shima  or  Yezo,  a  few  hours  may 
profitably  be  spent  there  in  visit- 
ing the  temple  of  Zuihd-deUy  where 
lie  the  ashes  of  Date  Masamune, 
and  returning  via  Atago-san.  The 
temple  stands  on  Zuihd-san,  a  part 
of  tiie  old  castle  grounds,  and  is 
approached  by  an  avenue  of  lofty 
cedars.  Just  beyond  the  first  torii 
is  a  large  stone  tablet,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  over  a  hundred  Sen- 
dai men  who  fell  combating  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion.  The  temple  is 
then  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
The  sixteen-petalled  chrysanthe- 
mum (a  crest  on  the  outer  gate 
retained  by  special  permission  of 
the  Empeyor),  and  the  fine  bronze 
cistern  close  by,  deserve  inspection. 
The  Haiden  is  of  black  lacquer,  with 
coloured  cornices.  The  Kara-Dion 
gate  has  some  good  carvings  of  tigers 
and  dragons  ;  but  they  are  inferior 
to  those  on  the  Oku-no-in,  where 
the  projecting  rafters  take  the  shape 
of  carvings  of  mythological  mon- 
sters. Within  is  the  tomb,  having 
upon  it  a  finely  executed  statue 
of  Date  Masamune.  On  each  side 
of  the  Oku-no-in  stand  stone  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  twenty 
faithful  retainers  who,  when  their 
lord  died,  sacrificed  their  own  lives 
in  order  to  follow  him  to  the  land  of 
shades.  The  place  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  cryptomerias,  and  resem- 
bles, but  on  a  much  less  magnificent 
scale,  the  site  of  Ieyasu*s  tomb  at 
Nikko.  The  monument  close  by, 
erected  by  Date  Masamoto,  records 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  of  Sendai 
in  the  war  of  the  Restoration.  Two 
other  temples  of  some  local  note 
stand  close  to  Zuiho-den  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

A  path  leads  down  the  valley 
behind,  then  up  Atago-sanf  which 
is  a  ridge  facing  the  town  and 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  : — 
the  river  winds  round  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  the  city  spreads  out 
in  front  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
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foliage,  the  "  seven  hills  "  of  Nana- 
tsu-mori  stand  in  a  row  behind, 
while  r.  stretches  a  broken  country 
consisting  of  uplands  dotted  with 
clumps  of  trees,  and  an  open  plain 
beyond  extending  to  the  sea.  The 
summit  of  the  sacred  isle  of  Kin- 
kwa-zan  is  also  visible  on  clear 
days. 

There  are  various  other  minor 
places  of  interest  in  Sendai  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  spring- 
time, the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
townsfolk  is  the  cherry  plantation 
and  avenue  of  the  temple  of  ShaJca. 

[A  day's  jinrikisha  journey  (16J 
riy,  through  delightful  scen- 
ery, takes  one  from  Sendai  to 
TendOf  a  station  near  Yama- 
gata,  see  Route  74.  The  best 
place  on  the  way  is  Sakunamiy 
7  ri  from  Sendai,  situated  in  a 
deep  gorge  and  possessing 
excellent  hot  springs.] 

Diverging  to  the  E.,  the  railway 
line  passes  through  a  fertile  stretch 
of  country,  ^vith  little  to  arrest  the 
traveller's  attention. 

Matsusbima  {Inn  at  station) 
takes  its  name  from  the  pine-cljid 
isles  in  the  Bay  of  Sendai,  1  ri 
distant.  For  a  description  of  this 
celebrated  spot,  see  Route  73. 
Between  this  station  and  the  next, 
we  pass  r.  a  large  mere  called 
tShinai-numa.  The  saddle-shaped 
])eak  in  the  distance,  far  to  the  1.  of 
the  station  of  Ishikoslii,  is  one  of 
the  many  Japanese  mountains  call- 
cd  Eoma-ga-take,  or  "  Pony  Peak." 

Iclil-no-seki  (Inn^  Ishibashi)  lies 
in  a  fine  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iwai-gawa.  Here  the  railway  strikes 
the  valley  of  the  KUakami-gawa^ 
which  it  follows  up  past  Morioka. 

This  important  river  rises  at  the  vill. 
of  Midd  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
province  of  Kikuchu,  and  has  a  course 
of  about  175  m.  due  S.  to  Ko-Funakoshi, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
flowing  S.  into  the  Bay  of  Sendai  at  Ishl- 
no-maki,  the  other  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  has  numerous  affluents,  and  affords 


ready  means  of  transport  for  the  produce 
of  the  large  area  drained  by  it. 

[From  Kozenji  (no  accommoda- 
tion), 1  ri  from  Ichi-no-seki  by 
jinrikisha,  river  steamers  run 
every  other  day  to  Isfd-no-maki 
and  Shiogama,  starting  early, 
and  reaching  Ishi-no-maki 
about  noon.  Mter  a  short  stay, 
the  steamer  ascends  the  river 
again  to  enter  the  Nohiru  Oanah 
and  then  passing  through  the 
Matsushima  archipelago,  reach- 
es Shiogama  about  4  p!  m. 
Delays,  however,  are  frequent, 
owing  to  the  numerous  stop- 
pages on  the  way  to  take  in 
cargo.  The  river  scenery  is 
pretty  in  parts ;  but  the  steam- 
ers are  small  and  uncomfort- 
able. Fi^ng-stations,  from 
which  large  square  nets  are 
dropped  into  the  river  by  levers, 
are  seen  on  the  perpendicular 
bluffs.  The  slate  quarries,  for 
which  Ishi-no-maki  is  noted,  are 
passed  on  the  1.  before  reach- 
ing the  town.] 

Hlra-izuxni.  At  a  distance  of 
20  cho  from  this  station  stands 
the  far-famed  monastery  of  Chu- 
sonji,  in  which  many  relics  of 
Yoshitsune,  and  Benkei  (pp.  87  and 
71)  and  other  mediaeval  warriors 
are  preserved. 

Chusonji  was  founded  by  Jikaku  Daishi 
in  the  9th  century,  and  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  under  the  patronage 
of  Fujiwara  Eiyohira  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  The  buildings  once 
numbered  as  many  as  forty,  with  dwel- 
lings for  three  hundred  priests. 

Jinrikishas  may  be  taken  as  far 
as  the  approach  to  Chiisonji, — an 
avenue  of  grand  cryptomerias.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  go 
further,  except  on  foot ;  it  was  in- 
cumbent in  old  days  on  the  Mika- 
do's envoy  himself  to  alight  here, 
even  if  he  were  merely  passing  by 
the  sacred  hill.  The  principal 
buildings  shown  are  the  JiT^-Aa., 
Kon  jiki-iio ,  IsasiaSK^V^^  ^^s^aJ^^viaacv.- 
\  ten-do.     k\\«t^^^»Kn^^«^^^^'^^^'^" 
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f iireH,  except  for  some  earrings  and 
itowcr-pBintings  on  the  Jud-do, 
(lie  firet  buildmg  met  -with  on  tlio 
1.  of  tliE^  ihTeDue.  It  contains  imn^en 
of  YosLitaune  nnd  Benltci,  sniil  to 
be  theur  own  bandiwork.  In  the 
Is«aikyo-do  are  three  sets  of  the 
HTitras  tliAt  form  the  canon 
of  Buddhist  scnplure,--^n^  a 
mnnnscript  in  gold  letters,  another 
in  alternate  lines  of  gold  nnd  sil-vex, 
the  third  a  printed  copy  dotii^ 
from  the  Sirng  dynnaty  of  ChioB. 
The  most  interesting  huilding  is 
the  Konjiki-do,  once  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gold  tliat  gave  it  tile 
name  of  Htkaru-do.  or  GLttering 
Hull,  by  which  it  is  still  moat 
commonly  known ;  but  only  faint 
traces  of  the  gOding  are  now  dia- 
cemible.  In  it  repose  tlio  asKea  of 
three  redoubtable  membere  of  the 
Fnjiwara  family,— Kiyohira,  Hide- 
liira,  and  Motohim.  The  main 
intemj 

pearl  work  called  shi^po  Togan,  On 
each  of  these  are  alBO  observable 
traces  of  representations  of  twelve 
Buddhist  deities.  Here  as  else- 
where, however,  time  and  neglect 
have  left  their  mark.  Amoi^  tlie 
treasures  most  prized,  are  two  pic- 
tures of  Chtisonji  by  Kanaoka  (p. 
^)  also  portraits  of  Yosbitsane  and 
Benkei,  said  to  be  by  Uiemselves, 
like  the  f^nres  mentioned  above,^ 
good  bold  pieces  of  colourii^.  The 
relics  here  include  some  fine  images 
of  the  cliief  deities  worshipped  by 
the  Tendai  sect.  Benkei's  swoni 
and  other  possessions  may  be  seen 
in    the    BeiaaUen-do. 

Instead  of  letaming  to  Hira- 
izumi,  the  traveller  may  resume  his 
journey  northward  by  train  at 

Ua^wa,   1   ri  2i  cho  beyond 
Chasonji.      Just    before    reaehiiig   I 
this  station,    the   Efrmmo-gair-o,   is   | 
crossed, — a  river  celebrated  as  the   I 
scene  (rf  the  battle  Uiat  ended  the 
hero  Yoshitaune's  career.  Notice,  for 
many  miles  onwacd,  how  the  wide   j 
zioe  plain  is  dotted  ■wi^binafiXeai&ii,   \ 


1   grove 


each    protected    b; 
pine-trees.    Near 

Hizuaftwa  {/nn,  Kame-nasu),  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  military 
headqnartera  {Chinjufu)  of  the 
Governor-General  <rf  Oshii,  a  name 
which  in  early  times  inclnded  all 
N.E.  Japan.  The  Wagokawa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kitnkami.  ia  erom- 
ed  just  before  reaching 

Ktiroaawa-jiri  (Inn.  Nambn 
Hotel).  Here  a  picturesque  mail  to 
Yokote  (see  p.  504)  leads  W.  by  the 
valley  of  the  Wagakawa  and  over 
the  mountains. 

Hamuuaki.  Three  and  a  half 
H  from  this  place,  np  the  valley  of 
theJToyosawa,  lie  the  hot  springs 
of  Osavxi ;  1  ri  further  are  Namari 
and  mahi  Namari  (Inn,  Meiji- 
kwan),  also  spas,  tho  latter  of 
which  afEotds  the  best  accommoda- 
tion. The  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alum.  Jinrikishas 
and  baslux  available  all  the  way. 
The  most  piominent  mountains 
seen  on  the  E.  are  Eokka-uohi- 
yama  and  Hnyachine-ynma.  also 
known  as  SochUto-san;  on  the  W.. 
t4ansiio-zan  and  Oanju-san.  After 
passing  Ijtzume,  the  line  continues 
along  the  r.  bank  of  the  Kitakami- 
gawn,  and  croasea  the  river  Shizukii- 
ishi  at  its  junction  with  the  Kita- 
kami  before  entering 

Uorioka  [Inns.  Mutsii-kwan.  at 
station ;  Takayo,  in  Muika-cho). 
This,  the  capital  of  Uie  prefecture  of 
Iwale  and  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
D;iimyo  of  Nambu,  lies  1  m,  distant 
from  its  station,  and  is  prettily 
situated  in  a  jjuin  guarded  by 
Ganju-san  and  other  lofty  moun- 
tains. Morioka  ia  noted  for  its 
kettles,  spun-silk  goods,  vegetables, 
and  fruit, — American  apples  and 
quinces  being  now  oste  naively 
grown. — About  1  ri  from  the  town, 
a  grove  of  cryptomerias  is  aeen  on 
a  bhJi  overhanging  the  river.  Here 
it  was  that  the  rebel  Abe-no-Sadato 
had  his  caatle,  which  after  a  stub- 
born reaiatance,  was  overthrown  by 
Haehiman  Taro  (see  p.  73). 


Morioka,    Ascent  of  Oanju^san, 
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Among  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  the 
town  stand  a  number  of  decaying 
Buddhist  temples,  the  best  of  which 
is  Ho-onji,  possessing  well-preserved 
gilt  images  of  the  Five  Hundred  Ka- 
Ican.  The  sepia  drawing  of  a  flying 
dragon  on  the  ceiling,  by  an  artist 
of  the  Kano  school,  displays  much 
merit. 

[Ganju-san,  also  called  Iicaie- 
san  (6,800  ft.),  is,  from  its 
regular  logaritiimic  curves,  a 
beautiful  object  to  those  travel- 
ling up  or  down  the  Northern 
line.  It  can  be  ascended  from 
Morioka  by  starting  early  in 
a  jinrikisha  with  two  men,  and 
going  to  the  sulphur  baths  of 
DaisfiakUj  7  ri  distant  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
the  water  for  which  is  brought 
down  in  pipes  from  Amihari,  2 
miles  higher  up.  The  jinrUd- 
sha  should  be  left  at  the  hamlet 
for  the  return  journey. 

It  is  a  hard  day's  climb  from 
Daishaku  to  the  top  of  Ganju- 
san  and  back ;  but  the  traveller 
has  two  nights'  rest,  and  hot 
sulphur  baths  to  refresh  his 
weary  limbs.  The  ascent  is 
easy  for  the  first  few  miles; 
but  gradually  it  begins  to  zig- 
zag up,  between  and  over  the 
roots  of  trees.  Sometimes  it 
follows  the  ridge  of  a  spur,  and 
then  descends  to  cross  a  valley, 
in  one  place  coming  out  on  a 
solfatara,  where  hot  water  boils 
up  and  mingles  with  a  cold 
stream.  The  structure  of  the 
mountain  may  be  compared  to 
three  joints  of  a  telescope,  there 
being  a  lower  thick  cone,  then 
a  rim  or  crater,  then  a  second 
cone  followed  by  a  second  rim 
or  crater,  and  finally  a  third 
cone.  On  reaching  the  outside 
of  the  first  crater,  a  slight  de- 
tour brings  one  to  a  ridge  sep- 
arating two  little  lakes.  From 
this  spot  there  is  another  steep 
climb  to  the  rim  of  the  second 
crater,  on  the   floor  of  which 


stands  a  hut  for  pilgrims.  The 
last  part  of  the  ascent  from 
here  is  up  a  slope  of  fine  lapilli, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  27°. 
The  top  of  the  mountain  i« 
really  the  knife-like  edge  of 
another  crater,  J  mile  in 
diameter,  in  whose  centre  rises 
a  small  cone  breached  on 
its  S.E.  side. 

On  returning,  it  is  better  to 
take  the  direct  road  towards 
the  vill.  of  SUizukU'ishi  (4  ri  7 
eJio  from  Morioka),  crossing  the 
ridge  of  the  outside  crater  just 
behind  the  pilgrims'  hut,  and 
descending  a  long  rocky  spur. 
The  return  from  Daishakii  may 
be  varied  by  crossing  the  river 
Shizuku-ishi  at  the  ferry,  and 
going  to  the  pleasant  hot 
springs  of  Tsunagi.  By  follow- 
ing a  short  way  further  up  the 
valley,  the  baths  of  Oshuku,  or 
Uguvm-no-yado  (the  "Nightin- 
gales* Abode"),  are  reached. 
From  this  place  the  road  to 
Morioka,  some  13  m.,  leads 
along  the  r.  bank  of  the  river 
Shizuku-ishi. 

Those  pressed  for  time  can 
ascend  Ganju-san  most  expedi- 
tiously from  Yanagizaica-mura, 
about  4  ri  from  Morioka,  start- 
ing on  horseback  in  the  after- 
noon. The  accommodation  is 
poor;  but  by  engaging  guides 
and  using  torches,  the  ascent 
can  be  begun  about  midnight 
and  the  top  reached  at  daylight, 
— distance  only  2  ri  23  chd. 
The  climb  is  so  steep  in  places 
that  chains  are  fastened  in  the 
rocks  to  hold  on  by.] 

Leaving  Morioka,  we  enter  on  by 
far  the  finest  section  of  the  whole 
railway  journey, — 5  hrs.  of  constant 
picturesque  change,  occasionally 
recalling  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
line  first  runs  over  a  moor  at  the 
base  of  Gkinju-san,  to 

Koma)  'wlckfex^  \»  >0«afii  Ssssss^fo^J^ss^ 
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Route  69. — The  Northern  Railway. 


Himegami-dake.  Behind  it,  on  the 
slopes  of  Satoyama,  is  a  horse- 
hreeding  establishment  for  the  Im- 
|)erial  stables. 

Apropos  of  this,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  mares  are  almost  exclusive- 
ly nsed  in  Northern  Japan,  whereas  in 
Tokyd  and  its  neighbourhood  only  stal- 
lions are  to  be  seen. 

A  good  road  leads  1.  from  this 
station  to  the  mining  district  of 
KazunOy  distant  some  14  H.  The 
Kitakami-gawa,  which  we  have  so 
long  followed,  is  crossed  before  Ka- 
rcaguchi,  whence  between  pine-clad 
hills  to  Nwnmkurmij  the  last  vill.  in 
the  valley  of  the  Eitakami,  and  over 
the  Nakayama-toge  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mabechi-gawa. 

Nakayama,  at  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
is  the  highest  point  reached  on  the 
whole  journey  from  Tokyd  to  Ao- 
mori.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
a  large  remonnt  depot  of  the  War 
Department.  Delightful  is  now 
the  run  down  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Mahechi-gaiDay  amongst  hills 
crowned  with  every  variety  of  tim- 
ber, the  river  flashing  in  and  out  as 
the  train  crosses  and  recrosses  it. 
Lacquer-trees  line  the  pathways, 
and  dot  the  fields  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  But  the  views  on  this  part 
of  the  journey  gain  greatly  foom 
being  taken  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Many  long  tunnels  occur  in  this 
section.    Aft«r 

Iclii-no-lie  {InUy  Horiguchi), 

Ichi' no-he  means  the  "first  gate"  or 
"outpost,"  Sanno-he  the  third,  and  so 
on,  the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar 
names  in  North-Eastern  Japan  being  re- 
ferable to  their  origin  in  successive  posts 
of  defence  against  the  Aino  aborigines. 

occurs  the  longest  of  these  tunnels, 
I  m.,  on  emerging  from  which  we 
are  greeted  by  a  magnificent  view, 
including  r.  the  ridge  of  Sue-no- 
matsu-yamciy  celebrated  in  classical 
ix)etry. 

A  well-known  stanza  runs  m  followB : 


Chigiriki  na 

Katami  ni  soJe  wo 
tShibori-tnUsu 

Sue-no-matnt-yama 

Nami  kosaji  to  wa 

which  conveys  a  vow  of  mutual  love  to 
lost  till  the  billows  shall  o'ertop  this 
mountain's  crest,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
ever. 

Fukuoka  {Inriy  Murai),  the  best 
town  between  Morioka  and  Aomori, 
lies  in  a  valley  IJ  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  its  station. 

San-no-he  {Inns,  Takko,  Wada) 
is  1  n  south  of  its  station.  Tlio 
conspicuous  jyesik  on  the  immediate 
r.  of  the  line  is  Nagui-dake  (2,660  ft.), 
which  can  be  easily  climbed  in  2 
hrs.,  and  affords  a  remarkable  view, 
including  Herai-dake  and  Hakoda- 
yama. — A  rough  road  runs  from 
San-no-he  to  Yasumiyay  situated  on 
the  S.E.  end  of  lovely  Lake  Toicada, 
about  12  ri  on  horseback  over  the 
Furukura  pass ;  but  Jthe  lake  is 
best  approached  from  Odate  on  the 
Alnta-Aomori  line  (p.  505). 

The  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  journey  is  now  over.  The 
railway,  on  leaving  San-no-he, 
abandons  the  ancient  highway,  and 
makes  a  detour  to  the  E. 

[The  Oshu  Eaid5  passes  through 
several  fair-sized  towns,  and 
over  roUing  country  appro- 
priate to  grazing  purposes. 
8am-bon-gi,  one  of  the  chief 
places  on  the  way,  deserves  a 
visit  from  those  interested  in 
horse-breeding.  It  lies  4  ri 
from  Furumakif  a  station  fur- 
ther on.  From  Sam-bon-gi  one 
may  proceed  to  8hichv-no-he, 
3  ri,  whence  to  the  chief  Gov- 
ernment stud  on  the  slope  of 
Hachimarirdake  is  a  distance 
of  2  ri  more.] 

Shiriuclii  stands  in  an  exten- 
sive rice-plain  watered  by  the  Ma- 
bechi-gawa, which  by  this  time  has 
become  a  wide  sluggish  stream, 
with  low  hills  in  the  distance  on 
every  side.  A  branch  line  leads 
hence  to  the  seaport  of  Hachi-no-he 


Route  70. —  Wakamoisu  and  Handai-^ 
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{[nil,  WuluDiHtsu  Hotel),  5  miles, 
near  which  lies  ttie  local  holiday 
iFsort  of  Same.  A  short  distance 
beyond 

Shimodft,  we  cross  the  Momo- 
iahi-gawA,  a  atieam  innmng  ont  of 
Lake  Towada  and  lepiited  to  afford 
good  sahnon  fishing ;  thence  over 
mooiland,  where  horses  and  cattle 
are  bred,  to 

Numas&ki,  situated  on  the  bor- 
Aeraottixe  Kogaieara  Lagoon,  whose 
two  parts  are  hnown  respecti-vely 
Its  Ane-nnma  nud  Imoto-rmma,  ot 
the  Klder  and  Youi^er  Sister. 

Noheji  (Inn,  Kasumi-ya)  is  a 
jjoit  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  Aomori 
Hay,  from  which  a  ooRst  load  mns 
due  N.  to  the  peninsula  o£  Tonami 
(see  RIe.  77).  The  line  now  follows 
the  shore  of  Aomori  Bay.  partly 
under  snow-sheds,  to  Kominato,  and 
I'rosses  the  little  peniusula  that 
divides  the  bay  into  two  parts. 
Here  the  prettily  shaped  hills  of 
Tsuijarv,  show  up  to  the  L.  lite  an 
assemblage  of  miniature  Fujis. 
Continuing  past 

AsaiitusliI  ( Inn,  Asamushi- 
kwan),  noted  for  Its  hot  springs 
and  sea-bathing,  and  along  the 
locty  shore,  we  at  length  reach 
Aomori,  which  has  two  stations,  viz. 
Uramaeki  and 

Aomoii  {Irma,  'Nakashima,  near 
station  and  pier;  "Ki^-ya,  with 
branch  at  station ;  Europ.  food  at 
both).  This,  the  capital  of  the 
prefecture  of  the  same  name,  stands 
at  the  head  of  Aomori  Bay  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Aia- 
JiawB,  which  drains  an  eitensive 
plain  shut  in  by  high  hills.  Its 
_  straight  wide  streets  give  it  an 
aspect  unusual  for  Japan.  Quanti- 
fies of  salmon  are  caught  in  the 
bay ;  and  besides  dried  salmon  and 
sharks'  fins,  fors  from  Yezo  and 
cheap  lacqner  are  to  be  seen  in 
abundance.  The  lacqner  is  of  a 
peonliar  variety,  called  Tsujoru- 
nuri,  striped  or  marbled  in  several 
colouis.  Dainty  basket- ware,  made 
ofn  deeper  called  okM,  in  mnnn' 


Eactured  in  hirge  qnaatities.  Ao- 
mori is  also  the  ohief  outlet  for  the 
laj^e  migration  of  country-people, 
who  annually  cross  over  to  Yezo  in 
the  spring  for  the  fisheries  on  the 
coast  (tf  that  island,  retmoing  in 
ftutumn   to    their   homes    on    the 


There  is  steam  communication, 
twice  daily,  between  Aomori  and 
Hakodate,  the  distance  of  56  mUes 
taking  about  6  hrs.  One  steamer, 
leaving  in  the  morning,  proceeds  to 
Muioran  (6  hrs,  more)  after  catling 
at  Hakodate ;  another,  leaving  at 
night,  goes  to  Muroran  direct.  Tho 
boats  are  good,  but  only  Japanese 
fiite  is  provided. 


WlEAHATOO    AND    BaNSAI-SAN. 

The  traveller  starting  from  To- 
kyo has  n  6^  hrs,  journey  by  the 
Northern  Railway  (see  previonn 
Boute)  to  Koriyama,  where  ho 
changes  to  the  Oan-iilsu  ItuUim,)/. 
of  which  the  following  is  the 
schedule.  Time,  3  hrs.;  or  10*  hrs. 
in  all,  inuluding  stoppage  at  Kori- 

ialtlnute- 
IT  to  trarerM,  uan  MIDg  tn«  GUxaw 
pronanoUtionQt  •■\-«ar  \.'OftlK*.TSi»Ki- 
Ui  ot  IvreflAio,  1U&4  EtWwAwi  .f^^^Us.. 
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1    DiHteuce 

from 

Names  of  Statioos 

Koriynma 

Miles 

KOKIYAMA 

5 

Hori-no-nchi 

n 

Akogashinin 

•Jl- 

Atami 

Vik 

17 

Yftmagata 

SI 

8ekito 

Eawaget.1 

23 

InawaBhiru 

25i 

Okina-jimii 

31 

Odera 

S{ 

Hiwta 

WAKAMATSU 

Humiii^  acFOSs  the  plain  in  a 
iiortb-weslerly  direclion,  the  line 
enters  it  very  narrow  valley  «t 
Atanti.  u'heie  there  are  miueral 
springs.  Beyond  Xakayama,  ob- 
serve I.  a  line  wnlorfull,  power  £tom 
which  Buppliea  Koriyama  with  the 
olectric  i^t.  The  train  paaaes 
through  a  loi^  tonne)  imd  some 
siiow-sheda  on  its  woy  to 

Tamagata  ( Inn,  Homi  -  ya). 
which  lies  on  the  enstem  shore  of 
Lake  InajDoshiro,  a  laige  sheet  of 
water  meaanring  abont  4  ri  in  every 
(liiectioa,  and  almost  stirroonded 
by  thickly  n-ooded  hills.  Above 
these  last,  on  the  N.  shore,  rises  the 
shor])  Bommit  of  Banilai-snn. 

Lake  iDJkwaaljJro  appears  to  be  n 
ileprcHiion  formeil  by  tvlsCBiation  of 
the  ground,  reinltinR  frojii  the  eoploaa 


iirnptlon.    It  la  plfuMrDllr  ■t<K:kF<l  with 

.\[iothi'r  tiuinet,  and  the  Uandiii 
firoup  looms  tip  grandly  in  front. 
After  croseit^  Ihe  Noruse-gawu,  the 
line  sweeps  ronnd  the  liaae  of  the 
monnt&in.  Of  the  lake  only 
^liropsea   ciin   be   obtained.     The 

^aawathiro     (Inn,    lae-ys). 


though  not  situated  quite  so  close  tu 
the  path  up  Baudai-san  as  the  next 
wayside  station,  Okirupjana,  is  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  ease  of  gettinst 
horses  and  guides.  But  some  pre- 
fer to  go  on  and  sleep  at  Wakamatsn, 
and  tiiJ:e  the  first  tetin  back  in  the 
morning,  guides,  etc.,  being  ar- 
ranged for  by  tel^p«ph.  After 
passing  Okina-jima,  the  gradient 
becomes  steep,  and  between  Odera 
and  llirola,  which  latter  station 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  col, 
there  is  an  eitenaive  cutting 
through  agglomerate.  This  forma- 
tion doubtless  testifies  to  many 
ancient  eruption ;  some  of  the 
andesite   blocks   are      '    '    -  -     - 


Vakamatau  (/nn,  *iJbimiEu-ya), 
formerly  the  oastle-town  of  the  Diii- 
mjo  of  Aizu,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  »  great  oval  plain  of  from 
10  to  12  ri  in  its  longest  diameter, 
conatitnting  what  is  properly  called 
the  Aizu  dislrict.  The  plain  is 
fertile,  cultivated  with  rice,  and 
watered  by  many  streams,  Waka- 
matsn  produces  quantities  of  cbenp 
laciiner  (jlizu-n«ri).— bowls,  trays, 
luncheon-boxes,  etc.,  for  domestic 


The  Ai£u 

Ian  apeciaUr  distlngiilihed 

Itself  aohtiDg 

onlheShagDO'.BiileatirinB 

nt  1968  :-inaaBd.  their  ene. 

their  hthera  into  the  fteld. 

Maoy  l»dl« 

too.  put  ui  end  to  their 

hsn  inbmlt  to  the  toe.   On 
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hu  town.  lie  the  graveB  of 
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i,  oc  ■■  White  TlECC  Baud." 
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viciDlty  ot  t 

e  cutie,  they  thoaght  that 

tiK.  cn/tle  lUe 

f  had  been  raptured. 

'ITio  Daimyo's  castle — the  lout  to 
htiind  out  for  the  aiogun— occupie"! 
low  ground  on  Uie  southern  ouf- 
sldits  of  the  town ;  but  the  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed.  Thii 
massive  stone  walls,  some  fine  old 
trees,  and  ruins  of  moats  still  sof- 
ficiently  attest  the  fcxmer  giandem 
I  of  the  pbtce. 


Asc^t  of  Sandai-san. 


Soma  tniyelkre  might  prefer  to   I 
fitny  at  Hiijaski-yama  (Inn,  *Shiii- 
tati),  ft  village  lA  ten-houBes  30  cho 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  situated  in 
II  deep  wooded  ravine  thiOT^  which   I 
fiowH  a  brBwlisg  stream,  and  mncli   { 
frequeated  on  account  of  its  hot   , 
springs.    The  waters,  which  gnah   ', 
out  of  the  rocks  on  the  r.  hank  and 
are  led  into  the   tea-honses,  have 
neither    taate    nor    amell.      Their 
temperature' varies   from    123°   to 
isr  F. 

Bandai-san  ia  the  collective 
name  <A  a  gioup  of  peaks  consist- 
ing of  0-Bandfti,  Knahi-^-mine, 
and  Alialiani-yama,  surrounding  an 
elevated  plain  caUed  Numa-no-taira. 
A  fom^  peak,  called  Ko-Bandai, 
disappeared  in  the  eruption  de- 
scribed lielow.  Thia  group,  which 
stands  on  the  N,  aide  of  Lake  Ina- 
vvaahiro,  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  landscape,  0-Bandai,  or 
"Great  Bandai,"  being  the  most 
prominent  of  the  peaks.  Numa-no- 
tftira  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  original  crater,  and  the  peate 
mentioned  are  probably  parts  of 
the  wall  that  encircled  it.  Within 
it  were  several  amnJl  lakes  or  pools, 
as  its  name  (Ut.  "maish  flat")  im- 
pUes.  It  waa  also  covered  with 
dense  forests,  which  were  destroyed 
in  the  last  eruption. 
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In  order  to  visit  the  aile  of  the 
great  eruption,  the  tmveller  tAkes 
either  jinriMsha  from  Inawaabiro 
for  about  1  ri,  or  horse  (which  can 
also  go  a  coDsiderable  way  up  the 
mountain).  A  path  leads  over  the 
graes;  moor  skirting  O-Bandai, 
ithich  it  climbs  for  a  long  distance, 
the  whole  ascent  takil^  3j  hrs. 
The  last  1.500  ft.  are  so  steep  as  to 
ncLCStdtate  clambering  on  handa 
and  knees.  This  final  sciamblc 
brings  one  to  nn  overhanging  edge, 
whence  the  scene  of  devaatation  fm 
Mow  bursts  upon  the  eye  with 
bowildoring  anddenness.  The  scat 
of  the  great  explosion  is  yellowisli 
mad  streaked  red,  with  patches  of 
every  colour.  Steam  still  escapes, 
accompanied  by  loiid  roarings  and 
KOlphnr  jeta.  To  the  N.  stretchcK 
an  area  8  milea  long,  which  ip.  w. 
desolation  of  icmA  ai^T!»Jfia,ai*xs&. 
VJittx  pools  cAB<i"^Bm3Qa"«'*-'^^;_.  ,. 
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Route  71. — Front  Niigata  to   Wahtmalsu, 


at  the  Bandni  group  by  foUowing  a 
track  orer  tile  deiastated  area,  and 
lia  the  hamletB  of  Sagas'ika  and 
Mine;  bnt  this  makes  a  veif  long 
and  ardoons  day.  Instetut  of  at- 
t«mptuii{!  this,  Due  may  dcHcend 
direct  yia  Oltale  Onsen  (about  2  ri) 
and  Oosharamba  (20  cho),  whence 
20  cho  more,  practicable  foi  jisriki- 
uhas  {if  sent  on  from  Inawasbiio], 
to  Okina-jima  station. 

The  ascent  to  the  svunmit  of 
0-Bandai  (5,830  ft.  above  Bea-level) 
involTcs  some  stiff  climbing,  eape- 
cialJy  on  the  nppar  part,  which  has 
a  gradient  of  35°.  It  is  a  sharp 
peak,  terminating  on  one  side  in  u 
sheer  precipitous  descent,  and 
affording  an  extensive  view  which 
includes  the  range  of  mountains  on 
the  borders  ot  Hidiv  and  Etcha. 


FaoM  NnoATi 
ni  THZ  Vallkt  op 

THE  AoiSO^AWA. 

Itin^ry 

NnGAT\  toNutaiLby 
NIITSU  to  -             Ki 
Yasada*                     4 
KOMATSD                1 
Kami-koyado             1 
Shiiakawa                  'i 
T8UGAWA              2 

ruili 
Cha 
13 
30 

a 

15 
15 
6 
9 
26 
16 

12 

6 

Mtueoka 
NOZAWA 

2 
1 
3 

n 

Mid  biia^ea,  tha  jlmiklsb 
Uaim  go  to  SomMita  t1*  Sa 

o(  the  ro»d. 
KKtuiUma- 

'VUEtiC  lUMttaa  ot  ttUBB  tits   1 

3'ao  ifMMoce  la  netrtj^o  Bimi 


Bange  1    2rt      iV 

WAKAMATSU  3    13      8| 

Total  58    13    69i 


Time,  2  days,  with  one  man  to 
the  jinrikisha  as  far  aa  Tsugaina, 
whence  two  men.  The  first  n^ht 
most  be  spent  at  Tengawa,  thongh 
this  makes  the  second  day's  jonntey 
very  long,  the  only  other  decent 
stopping-place  being  If'KaiBa,  which 
is  too  far  on.  The  road  is  excellent 
thnraghont,  leading  over  the  wide 
rice  plain  as  far  as  Komatsu,.  whence 
along  (it  can  hardly  be  called  up) 
the  valley  rif  tlie  Agino-gaica.  The 
placidly  flowing  stream,  dotted  wia 
the  wlute  sails  oi  the  boats  that  do 
most  of  the  trade  in  this  region, 
and  the  steep  green  bills  of  various 
shapes,  combine  to  make  a  charming 
scene,  which  cnlminattrs  a  couple 
of  miles  before  Tsugawa  in  grand 
palisades  d  rock,  Japanese  travel- 
ling in  the  opposite  direction  some- 
timee  do  this  portion  by  boat.  The 
copper  mine  of  Kusakura,  one  of  the 
lai^est  in  Japan,  may  be  made  the 
object  of  a  day's  excursion  from. 
Tsugawa. 

After  Tmigawa,  the  way  to  Waka- 
matsn  leads  over  several  hills, — the 
Torii-toge,  Knruma-t^e,  and  Taba- 
ne-matau-toge,  all  now  levelled 
down  to  an  easy  gradient.  From  the 
top  of  the  £uruma-toge,  Bandai-san 
(with  Aznma-yama  and  lide-sau  to 
its  1 )  IS  seen  towering  beyond  the 
plain  of  Aizu,  which  is  entered  at  a 
plate  called  Kltano-miya,  about  1  ri 
short  of  Baruje.  The  Agano-gawa 
IS  seen  again  on  the  second  day's 
journey,  with  bwer  cUfla. 

Wakamatsu  (see  p.  494). 


Boute  72. — From  NiigcUa  to  Tsuru-ga-oka. 
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KOUTE  72. 


From  Nugata  to  Tsuru-ga-oka. 

Itinerary. 

NHGATA  to :—          Bi  Chb    M. 

Kisaki 4  __  9j 

Shibata  3  12  8} 

Nakajo 4  23  ll| 

Murakami 6  30  16} 

Shiono-maclii  4  —  9} 

Nakamnra 4  34  12 

Nezumi-ga-seki    ...  5  24  13| 

Atsiimi  2  18  6 

Sanze  3  18  SJ 

TSUKU-GA-OKA...  4  23  11} 

Total 44  2  lOTJ 


There  is  a  good  jinriMsha  raid 
the  whole  way.  The  best  stopping- 
places  are  Shibaiay  MuraJcami^  and 
Sanze.  The  lamps  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  rice-fields  are  lit  at 
night  to  destroy  insects. 

The  way  is  mostly  level  at  first, 
leading  through  fields  and  small 
villages. 

Murakami  is  a  fiiir-sized  town. 
After  crossing  the  Miomote-gawa 
near  its  month, 

[This  river  is  noted  for  its  beauty. 
A  road,  sometimes  degenerating 
into  a  mere  mountain  track, 
leads  along  it  via  Ixjca-kumre^ 

and  over  the  Ozaioa  and  Toyaba- 
toge,  to  the  hamlet  of  Mwinote, 
approximately  10  ri^  whence 
5  J  ri  of  very  rough  walking  to 
Funato,  from  wMch  latter  vill. 
jinriMshas  are  practicable  for 
the  final  15J  ri  into  Yonezawa 
(p.  502).] 

we  see  to  the  r.  Eboshi-yama 
and  the  Echigo  Fuji,  a  double- 
crested  mountain,  one  of  whose 
peaks  assumes  in  miniature  the 
exact  form  of  its  great  namesake, 
together  with  others  most  varied 
in  size  and  contour.  Clusters  of 
pines  and  cryptomerias,  and  the 


never-ending  green  of  a  rich  cultiva- 
tion along  the  lower  level  and  of 
the  grassy  and  leafy  heights,  con- 
tribute to  the  charm  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Chi  leaving  Murakami,  the  first 
few  miles  are  level  or  undulating, 
after  which  comes  a  succession  of 
long  ascents  and  descents  through 
fine  wooded  hills.  The  principal 
sight  on  the  way  is  Urushi-yama 
no  Iwaya^  a  strUang  mass  of  grey 
rock,  which  towers  romantically 
above  a  purling  brook  from  amidst 
a  glade  of  giant  cryptomerias,  and 
is  half-shrouded  in  live  oaks  and 
creepers. 

Legend  avers  that  the  hero  Hachiman 
Tard  here  built  him  a  roof  of  arrows  as 
a  shelter  from  the  weather,  when  he  had 
defeated  his  foes  in  this  mountain  fast- 
ness. Hence  the  name  (or  rather  per- 
haps the  name  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story)  of  Yabuki  Daimydjin,  lit.  the  "God 
of  the  Arrow-roofing,"  under  which  this 
warrior  is  here  worshipped. 

After  Nakamura,  there  is  a  long 
descent  with  glimpses  of  the  sea 
ahead ;  then  more  hills.  The  coast 
is  finally  reached  at  Tesakif  and 
followed  through  several  tunnels. 

[Crossing  the  Atsumi-gawa,  a 
road  leads  up  the  river  for 
about  2  m.  to  Yu-Atsumi,  locally 
known  as  Onsen,  that  is  "the 
hot  spring."  It  possesses  hot 
sulphur  baths  and  good  ac- 
commodation.] 

At  Sanze  the  road  turns  inland, 
and  after  some  small  hills,  drops 
down  into  a  rice  plain,  which  it 
traverses  until  Tsuru-ga-oka  is 
reached  (see  p.  506). 


Route  73. — Malsu^ima. 


Matbvbhiua. 
1.  hathcshima.    3.  kineva-z, 


Bj  train  from  Seodai  on  the 
Northern  Bailway  to  ShiogiuiiB  in  J 
hr.  by  branKh  line. 

Tbe  uchlpelneo  oF  plnfrcJad  lileta 
coTlsctive]^  bflKring  the  name  ot  HftUq- 
Bhlmi  ioM  bean  iViOBd  for  Iti  b»nty  ever 


mboTi^t 


-Tlaet  OTt»taigbU"  eC  (be  empire,  ths 
othsr  two  bdog  Ulf^mi  and  Ami-no- 
HHhldate.  A  laDgtbaned  form  of  the 
Dune.  ShlDgKnu-na-MstaiuhlniA.  i,  r., 
"IbaPlnalaludiotBhloguiu,"  Is  some- 
tlm«i  made  me  Df.  SUoguna  being  the 

laDdecape  beglDS. 

The  beat  way  to  see  the  ialands  is 
to  low  or  sail  ocioBa  Shiogama  to 
tlie  hamlet  which  hue  borrowed  the 
name  of  SlatHiuihiina  (acdeT  2  brH. 
with  a  fair  breeze).  PersouB  press- 
e<\  for  lime  may  retmrn  the  Bame 
day  bom  MatHiiHhima  station  (1  ri 
by  Jiurikishfi  from  the  Matsnshima 
Hotel)  to  Seodai,  j  hr.  by  train. 

Slliogama  {Inrm.  Ota-ya,  Ebi- 
ya,  near  station  and  pier).  The 
temple  here,  whieh  once  belonged 
to  the  Shingou  sect  of  Bnddhists.  has 
been  transferred  to  the  wotship 
of  the  Shinto  god  Shii^ama  Dai- 
myojin,  tbe  reputed  diBcoverer  o(  the 
manofactore  of  salt  by  evaporation 
from  sea-water,  the  word  Shio-ga- 
ina  meaning  Salt-Canldron.  In  the 
temple  conrt  will  be  noticed  a 
HOD-dial  inscribed  with  Itoman 
tignres. 


D  Shibsi. 


cwDted 
for  hie 


he  prophetlollf  foresiw. 
'Jiarg  is  Mewiae   a   bandHome, 
tlxn^    wea,fh^-h«ekea,   iron  lan- 


tern, presented  in  AJ>.  1187.  But 
in  the  temple's  present  state,  the 
magnificent  cryptomeriaa  and  other 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  whose  deep 
shade  it  stands,  form  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  place. — Shiogamn 
is  noted  for  its  ink-stones. 

On  the  sea-shore,  2  ri  S.  of  Shio- 
gama,  is  situated  the  watering-place 
erf  fiftobufo  (Jnn,  Daido-kwan).  with 


ehB.  ebuids  » 


o  the  ■riclnll)'. 


.    Old  poltery 


From  Shiogama  to  the  hamlet  of 
Mataushiina  { fnn,  'Matsnshima 
Hotel),  is  a  delightful  soil  amidst 
the  promontories,  bays,  and  islets, 
which  stretch  along  the  coast  for 
18  ri  as  far  as  Kinkwa-znn,  tho 
most  celebrated  ot  the  gronp. 
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Entry  into  Nirvana."  "Question  and 
I   Answer  Island,"  "the  Twelve  Im- 
perial Consorts,"  and  soon ;  and  no 
less  fantastic  than  the  names  are 
'  the  shapes  of   the    islands    them- 
selves.   In  almost  every  available 
nook  stands  one  of  those  thonaand 
pine-trees  that  have  given  name  and 
I  fame  to  the  locality.    The  quaintest 
\  and  laoBt  "  Ja^nesey  "  spot  of  *11 
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KiiiJcuM-zan. 
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is  the  islet  of  Oshimat  which  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  tiny 
bridges.  Uina-Iixishi  is  another 
always  visited.  At  the  hamlet  of 
Matsnshima,  the  temple  of  ZuiganjU 
containing  the  ancestral  tablets  of 
the  Date  family,  well  repays  a 
visit.  On  the  way  thither,  some 
large  excavations  {Yezo-ayia)  in 
the  sandstone  rock  are  passed. 
Their  precise  origin  is  unknown, 
bnt  it  would  seem  most  reasonable 
to  regard  them  as  old  quarries.  In 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple, 
in  front  of  a  small  cave  caUed 
Iloshin  ga  Iioaya,  stand  two  large 
slate-stones  ^^'ith  figures  of  Kwan- 
non  cut  into  the  face.  Notice  also 
the  bronze  praying-wheel.  There 
is  a  well-carved  wooden  figure  of 
Date  Masamune  (see  p.  71),  in  a 
shrine  behind  the  high  altar.  The 
various  ajmrtments  of  the  temple 
are  handsomely  decorated ;  and 
when  the  gold  foil  so  lavishly 
strewn  about  was  fresh,  the  effect 
must  liave  been  very  fine. — Speci- 
mens of  non-hollow  bamboo  are 
brought  for  sale  to  the  vill.  of 
Matsushima,  but  being  rare,  are 
somewhat  expensive.  They  are 
used  for  making  seals. 

A  fine  panorama  of  the  archipel- 
ago may  be  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Shin-Tomiyamay  10  min.  wa& 
from  the  hotel.  Those  with  time 
on  hand  are,  however,  recommended 
to  take  this  on  the  way  back  from 
Tomiyama,  a  higher  hill  2  ri  distant, 
practicable  by  jinrikisha,  except 
the  last  3  cho  leading  up  to  the 
temple  of  Taikoji,  which  stands 
near  the  top  of  the  ascent  and 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Tamura  Maro  (see  p. 
85).  From  this  spot  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  maze  of  islets  and  promon- 
tories, land  and  sea  being  mixed  in 
inextricable  but  lovely  confusion. 
In  the  direction  of  Shiogama,  the 
double  peak  of  Shiraishi-no-take 
may  be  descried  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance, while  to  the  r.  rises  the  range 
dividing  the  province  of  Eikazen 
from  those  of  IJzen  and  Ugo.    Even 


Fuji  is  said  to  be  visible  in  excep- 
tionally clear  autumn  weather.  The 
highest  hill  to  the  1.  is  on  the  island 
of  Funairi-shima.  Still  another 
panorama  of  the  islands  can  be 
gained  from  Otaka-mori,  which 
is  best  taken  on  the  way  going 
or  coming  from  Shiogama,  the 
climb  up  from  the  shore  being  only 
3  chd. 

Some  curious  methods  of  fishing 
are  employed  in  the  bay.  One  is 
a  sort  of  labyrinth  of  finely  split 
bamboos,  which  the  fish  enter  bnt 
cannot  escape  from.  Another 
device  is  the  suspension  of  bundles 
of  seaweed  by  ropes  tied  to  bam- 
boo sticks,  which  eels  and  other 
fish  seek  shelter  in  and  are  thus 
easily  caught. 

2.      KiNKWA-ZAN. 

If  it  is  desired  to  include  the 
sacred  island  of  Klnkwa-zan  in 
the  trip,  one  night  must  be  spent  at 
Shiogama,  as  the  daily  steamer  calls 
there  early  in  the  morning,  and  no 
steamers  call  at  Matsushima.  The 
passage  takes  5  to  6  hrs.  to  Aikaitxtf 
a  hamlet  situated  on  a  small  bay  to 
the  W.  of  the  channel  separating 
Einkwa-zan  from  the  mainland. 
From  Aikawa  to  the  Yainadori 
ferry  is  a  walk  of  a  little  more  than 
1  m.  over  a  lull,  the  top  of  which 
affords  an  entrancing  view  of 
Kinkwa-zan  and  the  entire  Matsn- 
shima archipelago.  A  short  descent 
leads  thence  to  the  ferry-house, 
where  the  ringing  of  a  fine  bronze 
bell  announces  to  the  boatmen  on 
the  opposite  shore  that  passengers 
are  waiting  to  be  conveyed  across. 
Boats  cannot  be  kept  on  this  part 
of.  the  mainland,  owing  to  its 
exposure  to  the  heavy  seas  that  roll 
in  from  the  Pacific,  whereas  the  W. 
side  of  Kinkwa-zan  facing  it  is 
comparatively  sheltered.  Delays  in 
crossing  are  frequent;  but  the 
boats  are  large,  and  generally  make 
the  2  miles  ^«a»%<^\ssL\\sa.. 

TVife  \».ii\fe  ^^x  -«n&£v  -«>BSR^^ia!^ 
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OS  they  aland  on  ptojectii^  ledgee 
of  ixffik,  oc  graze  quietly  by  the  aide 
of  the  nuLd  thnt  leads  up  throi^h 
II  wood  couaiating  of  pine,  beech. 
imA  cbestnut-tiees.  The  only 
hnildings  on  the  island  nre  those 
nttAched  to  the  temples  nt  whieh 
every  one  mnat  pnt  up.  No  fixed 
chargo  is  mtide  by  the  priestly 
hosts ;  but  the  traveller  should  not 
fivU  to  offer  on  arrival  nt  leawt  an 
muoh  as  he  would  pay  at  a  first- 
ulass  inn.  Excellent  Japtneso  fare 
is  provided,  and  a  gnido  fomiuhed 
to  conduct  the  visitor  round  the 
island. 

Kiokwvzui  id  ooe  of  the  uioAt  tenuwD- 
ed  Bpots  la  tbe  north,  tad  has  boflD.  in 
■pita  of  lis  onmparBtlVB  Inaccoasibility. 
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lop   o(    the    Sth 


bloomin  tbe  monntelns  o(  Mlchlnoku  In 
IhsEaat,"  It  1h  mora  prohsble.  however, 
■       1  the  glitter 
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The  walk  to  the  summit  of  Kin- 
kwa-zan,  1,480  ft.,  takes  about  j  lir. 
from  the  temple,  being  but  some  IG 
did.  The  path  leads  behind  the 
main  buildings,  mostly  through 
broken  boulders  and  over  the 
interlaced  roots  at  beech-trees.  The 
objects  pointed  out  on  the  way  are 
delaolied  pieces  of  lOfik  with 
fanciful  designations.  On  one  rf 
these  liobo  ]>kislu  is  said  to  have  sat 
meditation.  The  glorious  view 
from  the  summit  repays  the  travel- 

r  for  any  difficulty  lie  may  have 
nd  in  renchii^  Kinl(wa-zan. 
Nothing  obstructs  the  vista  of  the 
road  and  blue    Pacific ;    for   the 

ouDtain,  although  densely  wooded 
all  sides,  slopes  gradually  down 
the  sea.     On  the  W.  side,  the 

hole  Matsushimn  aruMpeln^  is 
mbraced, — oven      the      outermost 

ea  to  Uie  N.,  frii^:ed  with  a  tliou- 

nd  pines  and  encirled  by  white   - 
breakers.    Eomngata'yama,  a  h^er 
peak  to  the  N.  W.  on  the  mainland, 
shuts   out   the    prospect    in    that 
direction  only. 

The  small  shrine  on  the  top  of 
Kinkwa-zan  is  dedicated  to  Wata- 
tsami-no-Mikoto,  the  Shinto  God  of 
the  Sea.  A  path  &om  the  summit 
descends  to  the  lighHtouse,  and 
joins  what  is  called  the  J^yrims' 
CircuU,  a  road  round  the  island 
to  which  a  whole  day  should,  if 
possible,  bo  devoted,  as  it  HSordu 
glimpBee  A  Nri\&  vxsf.  vaQnoty  on- 
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surpassed  on  the  N.E.  coast.    This 
circnit  is  estimfttcd  at  from  5  to 

A  imrty  wishing  to  do  Kinkwa- 
zan  in  greater  comfort  may  hire  a 
small  steamer  by  previous  applica- 
tion at  Shiogama.  The  island  is 
thus  reached  direct  without  calling 
at  Aikawa,  and  the  return  may  ho 
made  the  same  day.  The  price 
(1907)  is  60  yen  ;  single  fare  by  ordi- 
nary steamer,  1  yen  30  sen. — ^Travel- 
lers wishing  to  return  to  Yokohama 
by  steamer  from  Ogi-no-hama  can 
easily  reach  this  place  from  Aikawa, 
— ^a  walk  of  4  ri  over  the  hills  and 
through  fishing  villages,  with  de- 
lightful glimpses  of  islands,  bays, 
and  promontories. 

3. — NOBIRIT,   ISHI-NO-MAKI,   AND 
Oftl-NO  HAMA. 

The  stretch  of  coast  between 
Matsushima  and  Kinkwa-zan  in- 
cludes the  above  three  ports. 
Steamers  leave  Shiogama  daily  for 
Ishi-no-maki,  making  the  passage 
in  about  3  hrs. ;  and  for  Ogi-no- 
hama  every  other  day,  4  hrs. 

In  going  by  steamer  from  Shio- 
gama, the  islets  are  left  behind 
after  an  hour's  sail,  and  the  canal 
which  connects  the  shallow  watt>rs 
of  the  bay  with  Nohifu  is  entered. 
The  so-called  port  of  this  place 
is  little  more  than  a  creek  with  5 
or  6  ft.  draught  of  water,  and  has  a 
bar  across  its  mouth. 

A  Canal,  10  miles  in  length,  con- 
nects Nobiru  with  the  Kitakami- 
gawa,  2  miles  above  Ishi-no-maki. 

Ishi-no-maki  {Inn,  Tsuba-gin), 
noted  for  its  slate-quarries  and 
salmon  fisheries,  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kitakami,  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  district  of 
Nambu  to  the  north.  It  is  a  bustling 
little  seaport.  Ilyori-yama,  a  hiU 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harboiur, 
commands  a  fine  view.  Steamers 
ascend  the  river  every  other  day 
to  Kozenji  (see  p.  489);  but  the 
journey  down  the  river  is  recom- 
mended instead,  aa  the  boats  run 


through    to   Shiogama    in    1    day, 
generally  in  from  9  to  10  hrs. 

Ogi-no-hama  (fair  Inn)  lies  at 
the  head  of  a  deeply  indented  bay. 
Good  steamers  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kwaisha,  plying  between  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  and  Hakodate,  call  in 
here  every  four  days,  affording  an 
alternative  to  the  milway  routes. 


ROUTE  74. 


From  Fukushima  to  Yamagata, 
Akita,  and  Aomoei. 


Distance 

from 

Names  of  Stations 

Fukushima 

Miles 

FUKUSHIMA 

41 

Niwasaka 

13i 

Itaya 

IG 

Toge 

23 

Sekine 

20 

YONEZAWA 

32} 

Nuka-no-me 

36 

Akayu 

41} 

Nafcfigawa 

48 

Kami-no-yama 

55} 

YAMAGATA 

60 

Unishi-yama 

63.V 

Tendo 

67} 

Jimmachi 

71} 

Tateoka 

80 

Oishida 

SSh 

Funakata 

93J 

SHINJD 

103 

Aramachi 

109 

Kamabuchi 

116i 

Nozoki 

122 

Innai 

124i 

Yokobori 

132 

Yuzawa 

136i 

Jumonji 

143 

YOKOTE 

150} 

1VZ?3CUL>L<& 

m 

\      0\S1^BJ^T\. 

\   ^m^t^ 
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1G3 

Kariwano 

170 

Sakai 

17H4 

Wada 

187 

AKITA 

191t 

Tsuchisaki 

195 

Oiwake 

199.V 

Okiibo 

204| 

Gojo-nomo 

211} 

Kado 

215} 

Moritake 

222 

NOSHJHO 

232} 

Futatsiii 

240} 

Takanosn 

245J 

Hayaknchi 

251} 

Otate 

255} 

Shirasawa 

260 

Jimba 

266} 

Ikari-ga-seki 

27l| 

Owani 

279 

H 1 KOSAKI 

283 

Kawabe 

288i 

Namioka 

291} 

Daishaka 

298: 

Shin  jo 

302 

AOMOKI 

This,  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  important  towns  on  the  N.W. 
Cojist,  also  affords  an  alternative 
means  of  reaching  Aomori;  but 
owing  to  extensive  rice-plains  and 
much  moorland,  it  cannot  compare 
in  scenic  interest  with  the  Northern 
Kailway  (Rte.  69).  The  great  cen- 
tral range  of  mountains,  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  main 
island,  divides  the  two  routes. 

Leaving  Fnkoshima,  the  railway 
bends  away  to  the  N.W.  to  cross 
the  mountains  by  the  Itaya-toge, 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  is 
a  delightful  panoramic  view  of  the 
plain,  backed  by  the  Iwaki  hills,  as 
the  line  begins  to  ascend,  and  be- 
fore entering  the  series  of  tunnels 
— ^fourteen  in  number  on  this  side 
of  Itaya — on  the  boundary  separat- 
ing the  provinces  of  Iwashiro  and 
Uzen.  For  some  miles  the  perma- 
nent way  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
sheer  cliff,  which  rises  perpendicu- 
larly on  either  side  of  the  gorge  to 
a  eonaidembJe  height,  before  com- 
mencing  to  slope  npwnids  to  the 


mountain  tops.  Two  tunnels — the 
second  a  little  over  1  m.  in  length 
— pierce  the  summit  of  the  pass  to 
Toije',  on  the  downward  gradient 
to  Sekine,  there  are  three  more. 
Sheds  protect  the  line  from  the 
snow,  which  lies  hereabouts  until 
late  in  June.  The  bare  and  some- 
what wild  aspect  of  the  Fukushima 
side  gives  place  to  comparative 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  culti- 
vation on  the  other. 

fonezawa  {Inn,%  Toyo-kwan, 
Akane-ya)  lies  17  cfio  from  its 
station.  Formerly  the  castle-town 
of  the  great  Uesugi  family,  it  stands 
near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains  and  watered  by 
the  Matsukawa  and  several  tributa- 
ry streams  that  form  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Mogami-gawa.  The 
town  itself,  though  large,  contrasts 
unfavoiu»bly  with  its  own  suburbs, 
whose  detached  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  pretty  gardens.  The 
castle  has  been  razed  to  the  ground; 
but  the  temple  dedicated  to  Uesugi 
Kenshin  (see  p.  85)  still  remains, 
and  an  annual  festival  is  celebrated 
there  on  the  13th  day  of  the  3rd 
moon,  old  style. 

Unlike  their  class  in  other  parts  of 
Japan,  the  old  samurai  here  form  the 
wealthiest  portion  of  the  population, 
retaining  in  their  hands  the  bulk  of  the 
silk  trade  carried  on  in  the  neighboar- 
hood.  This  state  of  aflbirs  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Uesugi 
family  twice  had  its  revenues  mercilessly 
cut  down  by  the  central  government, 
which  compelled  its  retainers  to  eke  out 
a  livelihood  by  their  own  industry.  The 
habits  thus  inculcated  bore  good  fruit 
when  the  revolution  of  1868  swept  over 
the  land,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
privileges. 

Cultivated  land  dotted  with  mul- 
berry plantations  extends  to  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  plain,  which 
terminates  in  a  pretty  pocket,  laid 
out  in  rice-fields,  before  the  line 
enters  some  low  gravelly  hills. 

Akayu  (/mi,  Akayu  Hotel,  -vtnth 
private  baths)  is  noted  for  its  hot 
sulphur  springs.  The  public  bath- 
ing-sheds stand  close  to  the  inn. 


Yamagala.    Shinjo, 


Tbe  liill  immedint^ly  behind  the 
town,  nromieil  by  n  temple  of 
Uitchininn.  cotnnuinds  an  extensive 

Kaini-no-yftma(/'iins.Kami-yii, 
I'one-yit)  is  piensantly  Bitimted.  It 
nlso  boasts  liot  mineriU  b^iths.  said 
to  bo  cSicacions  in  rbeumatism. 
On  leaTing  KMni-no-yama,  wb  enter 
the  plain  in  which  stands 

Tani»gftta(/'fms,Got6-yii,K!imi- 
ya).  This  pifipe,  capital  ot  the 
prefectnre  of  the  same  naine,  is 
well-sftnated  on  a  shght  eminence, 
and  possesses  silk  fUntnres,  broad 
clean  streets,  and  fin©  shops. 
Excellent  pltim  jelly  (jwsAi-ume), 
made  in  tiin  layers,  ia  prodnoed 
here.— One  ri  E.  ot  the  town,  Hie 
public  garden  of  Chilos«^ma  Ko-en 
affords  a  fine  panorama  of  the 
snrroQDding    country  and   ilistant 


a  recommended  is  to 
laiwi-rfCTn,  2i  H  N.E.  of  Yamagatn 
by  H  good  Jinrildsha  lOad.  where 
stands  a  gtonp  of  ancient  Buddhist 
shrines,  perched  on  bare  rocky 
pinnacles,  and  sunonnded  by  pine- 
trees  and  ecyptomerias.  There  are 
also  many  caves  in  the  rock,  ap- 
parently artificial,  and  a  nninber  ot 
waterfall  B. 


with  snow.  To  the  i.  of  Qwassan, 
sweepii^  up  from  a  comparatively 
level  country,  rises  the  gracefii 
cone  o£  Chokai-zan  (sec  p.  507). 
which  remains  almost  constantly 
in  view  the  whole  way  to  AMta. 
Beyond 

TendO  {Tim.  Tsurn-ya),  the  val- 
ley nnnoWB.  and  is  loss  densely 
populated. 

Tateoka  {Inn,  Knsitwara)  pre- 
sents a  flourishing  app«arance. 
The  country  becomes  more  undu- 
lating before  reaching 

Oishida  (InTt.  Baunen-ya).  From 
hero  boats  descend  the  Mogami- 
ijaina.  taking  from  8  to  10  hrs.  to 
make  the  journey  to  Kiyokawa  (p. 
506}.  Snow-sheds  protect  the  hne 
from  snowdrifts.  After  Oishidn 
comes  a  stretch  ot  moorland,  br^t 
with  dwarf  azaleas  in  Juno ;  then 
some  tnnnellii^  among  tlie  low 
hilts  on  this  side  of  the  poor  viU.  of 

Funagata  {Inn,  Ito).  The  rond 
leading  from  it  to  Tsnra-ga-oka  and 
Sakata   is  deserihed    in    tbe    next 

Shll\j6  {Irm,  Yaginnma),  a  quiet 
town,  has  a  consldemble  tinde  in 
rice,  silk,  and  hemp. 

The  etjle  of  buiMlBKB  Id  tUi  dialilct. 


The  , 


Dildlogg  dtk 


North  of  Yomagatit  fine  snow- 
capped raises  come  in  eight  as  the 
plain  widens,  and  is  richly  onJ- 
tivated  with  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  mint.  Of  this  last,  two  crops 
are  prodoced, — one  in  June  and  one 
in  October.  The  most  striking 
distant  object  in  the  landscape 
is  the  summit  of  Owassan  (tor 
ascent  of  this  mountain,  see  pp.  506- 
T),  which  rises  behind  pictniesqiie 
lesser  raises,  and  whose  slopes 
continue,  even  during  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  to  be  streaked 


From  Shinjo,  the  line  branches 
away  to  the  W.  to  avoid  the  difB- 
cult,  but  picturesquely  wild,  country 
through  which  the  old  highway 
runs.  A  dnll  stretch  <^  several 
miles  ensoes,  until  we  roach  Kama- 
tmcfii.  where  the  scenery  along  the 
course  of  an  oilluont  of  the  Mocami- 
gawa  becomes  delightful.  Largo 
trees,— cryptomerine,  chestnuts,  and 
others. — to  many  ot  which  cli.ii?¥.**= 
beanttEol  -wilA  -«\»'s&-t\si.,  \«ii&ci.  ■C&& 
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bills  still  retain  a  dense  forest.  At 
Nozoki,  we  rejoin  the  ancient  road, 
and  a  long  tunnel  pierces  the  hills 
that  form  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  ot  Uzen  and  Ugo. 

Innai  (/nn,  Gensei-kwan)  is 
noted  for  its  .silver  mines ,  first 
opened  in  the  year  1509,  which 
were  once  the  most  productive  in 
Japan. 

Yokobori.  In  this  remote  part 
of  the  country  was  bom  Ono-no- 
Komachi,  Japan's  greatest  poetess 
(see  p.  78). 

Tiisawa  {Inn,  Yanazawa)  is  a 
noted  silk  mart. 

Tokote  {Inn,  *Hira-gen,  with 
branch  at  station)  lies  on  the  E. 
side  of  a  wide  plain.  It  has  a  large 
trade  in  cottons. 

[A  road,  practicable  for  jinriki- 
shas,  leads  hence  over  the 
mountains  to  Kurosauca-jirij  on 
the  Northern  Bailway  (see  p. 
490).  The  distance  can  be 
done  in  one  day.  If  a  halt 
be  found  necessary,  Kawajiri 
would  be  the  best  place.] 

Omagari  {Inn,  Watanabe).  The 
swiftly  flowing  Omono^awa  is 
crossed  before  Jinguji,  and  soon 
the  line  leaves  the  plain  to  strike 
in  amongst  sandy  scrub-covered 
hills,  whence  little  arrests  the  eye 
before  reaching 

Akita  {Inns,  Kobayashi  Eanzo ; 
Ishibashi  Hotel,  Europ.  dishes)  is 
the  capital  of  the  prefecture  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  garrison 
town.  Considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  here,  and  rice  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  main  island 
and  to  Hakodate.  A  striking  view 
of  the  plain  with  the  river  Omono- 
gawa  winding  through  it,  and  of 
Taihei-zan  and  other  mountains  to 
the  N.E.  and  Ch5kai-zan  to  the  H., 
is  obtained  from  a  hill  behind  the 
town,  where  the  Daimyo's  castle 
formerly  stood.  The  site  has  been 
oanyertod  into  a  Public  Park  ot 
exceptional  pictnresqueness,  which 


is  crowned  by  a  ^linto  temple 
called  Sftokonsha.  Large  quantities 
of  fuki  (Fetasites  japonicus)  are 
pickled  in  sugar  and  ustnl  for 
sweetmeats. 

Besides  the  railway,  there  is  a 
tramway  from  Akita  to  its  thriving 
sea-port  of 

Tsucliizaki,  1  ri  26  cfio  distant. 
The  line  strikes  north  towards  the 
shore  of  a  large  lagoon,  called 
HacJiiro-gata,  whose  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  17  miles,  its  breadth 
about  7  J  m.  The  entrance  on  the 
S.W.,  by  which  it  communicates 
with  the  sea,  is  only  some  150  yds. 
wide. 

[Ten  n  28  cJio  from  AMta,  on  the 
"W.  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
headland  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lagoon,  lies  Funakawa 
{Inn,  Moroi),  the  winter  port, 
as  Tsuchizaki  is  too  much  ex- 
posed. Along  the  coast  of  the 
headland  stretches  a  group  of 
remarkable  rocks  called  Oga- 
shima,  rising  to  60  ft.  in  height, 
and  in  one  place  forming  a 
natural  bridge  in  the  sea.] 

After  leaving  the  lagoon  at  Kado, 
we  pass  through 'Country  partially 
cultivated,  wooded,  and  dotted  with 
pine-clad  hillocks,  to  the  station  (1 
n  8  cho  distant  fiom  the  town)  of 

Noshiro  {Inns,  Sekine,  Murai, 
branches  at  station).  This  big 
straggling  place  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  Some  silver  work  is  done 
here,  chiefly  in  tobacco  pipes,  orna- 
ments for  the  hair,  and  rings.  A 
good  deal  of  copper,  too,  comes 
down  from  the  mountains  to  be 
smelted.  From  Noshiro,  the  line 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Noshiro- 
gawa  through  some  tunnels  and 
snow-sheds  to  Tdkanosu  {Inn,  Ta- 
jima-ya),  where  people  alight  for 
the  Ani  copper  mine,  9  ?*i  distant. 
At  the  fair-sized  town  of 

Odate  {Inn,  Hanaoka),  quantities 
of  coarse  lacquered  ware  are  manu- 
factured.    Numbers  of  horses  are 


Lake  Tinoada.     Axeril  of  IwaH-mn. 


lirpfl  in  thiH  neighbouriioiKl.  Tho 
jiimlilp  of  low  iMire  liUla  of  evpry 
nhii|>o  beyond  Oiliite  forms  n  Fiirions 
fmtiire  in  llui  InndRcnpo.  From 
fUiirasiiira  stntion  a  telphemge 
syBtem  conveys  snpplips  lo  tlio 
ICnsaka  mine.i.  Tlie  rontp  contiunes 
tlicongh  »  hilly  region,  with  natof 
tunnelling. 

[An  interesting  escnrsion  mny  be 
mniie  from  Orinle  to  benutifnl 
IiHike  Towada,  lying  nmongst 
Ilia  monntninfl,  1,500  ft,  nlwre 
sen-level.  The  eftsiest  way  is 
to  tnke  the  baalta,  which  mns 
twice  dnily  to  the  copper  mines 
of  Rosnkn.  na  fnr  na  Kemnnai, 
7  ri,  where  a  path  dive^es  to 
Oj/u  {Inn.  Tiinnkn),  IJ  ri  farther 
on  foot.  The  5  ri  climb  from 
Oja  up  the  hill  nnd  down  to 
the  W.  side  of  the  Inke  at 
ToieaJn  {Inn.  Wainni)  is  ro- 
wncdecl  hy  nmgoificent  scenery, 
densely  wooded  hills  coming 
down  to  the  wi iter's  e<^e.  At 
the  smnll  shnno  of  Tow<idA 
•Tmjn  snnduls  nre  offered  up, 
(iwl  the  pdgnins  flit^  coppers 
into  the  water,  these  are  picked 
lip  c\  ery  year  by  a  diver,  who 
divides  his  gain  with  the  priest. 
The  lake  has  been  stocked,  with 
iiin.su,  and  affords  good  flsliii^. 
Half  a  n  down  the  river  which 
drains  it  on  the  E.  side,  nre 
some  pretty  wnterialla.- — An 
alternative  way  back,  recom- 
mended to  sturdy  walkers,  is 
via  Kosaka  (Inn,  Koizumi), 
whence  a  lond,  shortet  bnt 
more  picturesque  than  tlmt 
described  above,  leads  over  the 
hills  to  Gdnte ;  bnt  a  guide  is 
indispensable.] 

Ikari-ga-seki  [Iim,  Shibatn-ya) 
is  often  called  Seki  for  short.  The 
line  gradually  descends  to 

Owani  (/iin,Sen-yii-kwan), noted 
for  hot  springs. 

Hirosaki  {Inns.  Suikichi,  Sasaki) 
was  tonnecly  the  eastie-town  of  a 
Doimyo,  whose  territ<a7  inolnded 
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the  difrtrict  of  T.mijtiru,- — a  part  o£ 
the  present  province  of  Itiknoka. 
It  is  now  the  hcadqunrtom  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Division.  Bnins  of 
the  castle,  Imilt  in  IGH,  still  re- 
main. The  gnjiinds  have  been 
tnrned  into  a  public  park  and  there 
is  n  museum  containing  some  anti- 
quities. Excellent  apples  grow  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

[On  the  coaal,  some  19  ri  from 
Hirosaki.  of  which  the  first  10 
ri  as  far  as  Aji-iia-sauxi  by  jin- 
rikishn,  lies  Fulca-ura,  a  place 
of  some  importance  owing  to 
its  matif.anese  mines.  Tho 
road  folliiLvs  southwards  along 
the  coiii't  to  NoBhiro  (18  rl), 
practicjib^e  for  jinrikishns,] 

To  the  iV.  of  Hiiosoki  rises 
Iwaki-saii,  or  the  Tsugam  Fuji. 
so  called  o;i  .i.cconnt  of  its  similari- 
ty in  shaps  111  the  famous  mountain 
of  that  name.  Its  solitary  grandeur 
equals  that  of  tho  loftier  cone. 
The  ascent  ia  made  either  from 
Hyaku-xaira,  fil>ont  3  ri  from  Hiro- 
saki, at  the  south  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  stands  a  temple  whose 
priest  will  fnmish  guides  for  Uie 
expedition,  or  from  the  hot  snlphtii 
spa  of  Dakifa,  2  ri  higher  up.  The 
season  at  which  pilgrims  make  the 
ascent  ia  strictly  limited ;  but 
travellers  will  Hud  no  diificulty 
in  obtaining  permission  at  any 
time,  by  making  a  smiill  present. 
At  a  height  of  4.100  ft.  lies  an  oval 
crater,  about  100  yds.  wide,  con- 
taining a  small  pood.  To  reach 
the  highest  peak  of  aU,  4,650  ft. 
high,  entails  two  steep  clnmbent 
over  boulders  and  loose  gravel. 
Scattered  over  the  summit  lie  nti- 
meroua  huge  andesite  bonlders. 
The  top  is  extremely  sl«op,  a  fiict 
apparenlly  due  in  larg«  meaaure  to 
the  washing  nway  of  ejectamenta, 
which  liaa  left  only  the  solid  rock. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  degradji- 
tion  that  haa  taken  QlsiOb  -wiKKi.  '<^«s 
npoet  xiart.  (S.  'Cioa  TIl^s<al^ail.■^i.,   -&» 
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l)cds  of  pnmico  indicate  tlmt  it  Ims 
been  in  a  state  of  eruption  during 
recent  geological  i^eriods.  The 
ascent  *and  descent  can  be  easily 
accomplished  in  5  J  hours. 

From  Hirosaki  the  line  leads 
across  a  plain  cultivated  with  rice, 
then  through  a  cutting  in  the  Ts^ii- 
(jai'U-mka  hills,  and  down  a  narrow 
valley  to  the  coast  at 

Aoxnori  (see  p.  493). 


ROUTE  75. 


Fbom  Funagata  to  Sakata,  and  up 
THE  N.W.  Coast  to  Aktta. 


ASCENT   op   HAGUBOrSAN,    GWASSAN, 

ch5kai-zan,  and  iwaki-san. 

Itinerary. 

FUNAGATA  to :—     Hi  Chb  M. 

Moto-Aikai 2  21  6} 

Furukuchi 2  8  5J 

Kiyokawa 3  12  8} 

Karigawa 1  12  3J 

Fujishima 1  34  4^ 

TSURU-GA-OKA...  2  8  5J 

Yokoyama 1  23  4 

Niibori 3  11  8 

SAKATA 1  33  4| 

Fujisaki 2  19  6j 

Fuku-ura 2  23  6J 

Shiokoshi  4  21  llj 

Hirazawa  3  20  8? 

HONJO 4  —  9i 

Matsu-ga-saki  3  15  Sf 

Hanegawa 3  12  8^ 

Araya 2  12  5| 

AKITA  1  25  4^ 

Total  48    21  118J 

This  route  is  recommended  only 
to  those  whose  chief  object  is  moun- 
tain  climbing.    The  railway  is  left 


at  Funagata  (see  p.  503).  The  road 
thence  leads  due  "W.  over  a  culti- 
vated upland,  and  tiien  down  a 
narrow  valley  to  Moto-Aikai,  a  vill. 
on  the  Mogami-gawa,  which  here 
sweeps  past  some  chalk  cliffs  curi- 
ously hollowed  out  by  water.  An 
ingenious  device  for  swinging  the 
ferry-boat  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other  by  the  force  of 
the  current  conveys  the  traveller  to 
the  1.  bank.  After  Furukuchi  the 
scenery  becomes  highly  picturesque. 
The  river,  though  flowing  between 
lofty  hills,  partly  covered  with 
splendid  yews  and  cryptomeriiis,  is 
quite  placid,  and  is  studded  with 
primitive  boats  having  brown  mats 
for  sails.    The  neat  vilL  of 

Kiyokawa  {Inn,  Watanabe)  lies 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  gorge,  where 
the  river  and  the  road  now  separate, 
the  former  flowing  r.  to  Sakata,  the 
latter  going  1.  through  pleasant 
cultivated  country  and  prosperous 
villages.  The  ascent  of  Haguro-san 
is  frequently  made  from  Karigaioa 
(good  accommodation),  whence  the 
distance  is  estimated  at  3  ri  by 
jinrikisha  to  a  place  called  Togi,  and 
20  cho  more  on  foot. 

Tsuru-gra-oka,  or  Slionai  {Inn, 
*Ishii-ya;  Europ.  Restt.,  Kigawa), 
was  formerly  the  castle-town  of  a 
Daimyd  called  Sakai  Saemon-no-jo. 
The  retainers  of  this  personage 
are  remembered  for  the  sturdy 
resistance  which  they  offered  in 
1868  to  the  Imperial  troops,  and 
for  their  rough  uncultivated  man- 
ners. The  women,  too,  of  Tsuru- 
ga-oka  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict are  of  a  larger  type,  more 
upright  in  bearing,  and  have  fciirer 
complexions  than  their  sisters  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  several  remarkable  waterfalls 
in  the  neighboring  mountains. 
Some  2  H  to  the  S.W.,  by  a  jinriki- 
sha road,  lies  the  little  spa  of  Taga- 
tca-yu  (good  inns). 

Hagpiro-san  and  Gwassan 
may  be  conveniently  climbed  from 
Tsuru-ga-oka.  Gwassan,  the  high- 
er of  the  two,  is  only  6,2()0  ft.  above 


Haguro-san.     Qwassan.     Chokai-zi 


the  level  of  tho  Heft ;  an<l  it  is  tbcrc- 
fOie  not  go  much  on  nccoiint  of 
their  height  us  of  their  ccpiitatiou 
for  sanctity  that  they  nre  Imown 
throughout  the  length  and  breiulth 
of  the  Innrt,  nnd  yearly  nttmet 
throDgH  of  pilgrims. 
Tha  Dsue  nE  San-Kin,  ox  "Ote  tbrce 


It  is  ncoessiiry,  in  onler  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  of  spending  two 
nights  on  the  monntnins,  to  Htnrt 
at  n  very  enrly  hour.  Hugiiro-Han  is 
visited  first,  4  ri  thnmgh  ttie  forest, 
2  miles  of  which  tip  Btone  steps 
tending  to  n  fine  shrine.  Thence 
into  a  smftll  wooded  valley,  and  out 
on  to  a  wide  jiliktean  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  ascent  of  Owassan,  whose 
summit  is  crowned  by  a  small 
shrine,  nnd  has  a  lake  in  what  was 
[lerhaps  formerly  n  cmteT,  The 
total  distance  from  Hiiguro-san  to 
the  Biuamit  of  Gwasaan  is  9  ri ;  but 
accommodation  for  the  night  can 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  three 
hamlets  situated  on  its  slope.  The 
tmvellet  is  advised  to  choose  the 
highest  ot  the  three,  and  next  day 
to  retiu'tt  to  Tsiicu-ga-oiia  via  7'a- 
mtiki  and  Oami. 

[Instead  of  retiirning  to  Tsuru- 
ga-oka,  it  is  also  possible  to 
reach  Xamagata  by  descending 
from  the  top  of  Gwassan  to 
the  hamlet  of  laane-iavxi,  a 
walk  of  6  ri,  where,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1}  ri,  one  meets  the 
road  from  Tsnm-ga-oka  to 
Yamagatn  viii  the  Itoku-jit-ri- 
gae,  of  which  the  following  is 
Ihe  itinerary;^ 

ISURU-GA-OKAto:— 


Kftisha 2  33    7 

Shiiaiwa 2  4    5^ 

Sftgae 1  23    4 

Nagasaki 1  10    3 

YAMAGATA  3  7    7| 

Itatal  24  27  eoj 


•TinrildBhas  nre  practicable 
only  for  a  few  ri  at  either  end 
of  this  mul.] 

Lenving  Tsnm^a-oka,  the  toml 
runs  along  the  1,  bank  of  the  Aka- 
gawa,  whichiscroaseilnt  Yokoyama, 
a  pleasant  little  place.  Signs  of 
jirosperity  will  be  noticed  every- 
where in  the  cleanly  villages,  excei)- 
tionally  neat  farmsteads,  school- 
hoases,  good  roads,  etc.  The  Mo- 
gami-gawa  is  crossed  close  to  ita 
month  before  reaching 

Sakata  ([nns,  Mivua-ya,  Mura- 
kami). This  port  is  the  natnml 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  districts 
of  Tsuni-ga-oha  and  Yamagata, 
which  ate  noted  for  their  rice  pro- 
duction. The  town  lies  nnder  the 
shelter  o£  a  pine-clad  hill,  crown- 
ed by  a  pretty  Buddhist  temple  and 
overlooking  the  )Soa  of  Japan. 
SntftU  steameTS  nn  np  and  down 
the  coast  daily ;  but  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  river  prevents  any- 
thing like  pnnctuality.  Basha 
tmverse  the  distance  between  Salta- 
ta  and  Honjo  and  from  Honjo  to 
AMta.  daily. 

From  Fuku-vra  (fiiir  accommoda- 
tion), the  ascent  of  Chokai-zan 
(7,200  ft.)  may  best  be  made ;  but 
one  should  ptit  np  at  Uie  cluster  of 
imts  (Sokatn-ya  and  others)  by  the 
sea-side,  palled  Fuka^ra  Onsen.  10 
c'lo  beyond  the  vill.  A  trip  to  this 
magnificent  monntain  is  strongly 
recommended.  Sunrise  is  the  beat 
time  for  the  view,  for  which  lenson 
the  traveller  should  arrange  so  as 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  top.  It 
is,  libwevec,  possible  to  make  the 
ascent  and  to  descend  again  to 
Fiikii-iim  in  one  long  day.  Tlie 
distiince  to  the  snm.mv'i.,  -hVvJo.  '-». 
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Eoule  7G.—The  North-East  Coast. 


throe  equal  stftges,  of  which  the 
first  may  be  performocl  on  horse- 
back, 'riie  second  leads  iii)  to 
the  shed  at  Kaicara-ishi,  4,800  ft. 
alx)ve  the  sea,  where  water  and 
poor  Japanese  fare  can  be  obttiined, 
and  where,  even  in  summer,  patches 
of  snow  remain.  The  third  stage 
passes  by  the  rim  of  an  ancient 
crater,  and  over  snow  and  volcanic 
scoria)  to  the  present  peak.  Near 
the  top  are  some  sheds  for  pilgrims, 
and  a  small  temple  little  better 
than  a  hut.  The  actual  summit 
rises  800  ft.  above  this  point,  and 
is  reached  by  clambering  over  a 
wilderness  of  broken  rocks  and 
stones,  the  effect  doubtless  of  some 
long-forgotten  eruption. 

The  first  recorded  outburst  took  place 
in  A.D.  861.  and  the  laAt  in  1861.  Traces 
of  its  action  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
solfatara  on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountain ; 
but  the  upheaval  was  an  insignificant 
one,  and  the  volcanic  force  of  Chokai-zan 
is  evidently  becoming  extinct.  The  little 
island  of  Tobi-shima,  a  few  miles  off  the 
coaat,  is  believed  to  have  been  ejected 
from  ChSkai. 

From  the  summit,  the  eye  wan- 
ders over  the  entire  range  of  moun- 
tains dividing  Ugo  from  Rikuchu, 
and  over  those  of  Nambu  beyond. 
Looking  W.  is  the  sea,  with  to 
the  r.  the  long  headland  of  Ojika. 
Opposite  lies  Hishima,  and  to  the 
1.  Awajima  and  Sado.  To  the  S.  is 
the  pLiin  of  the  lower  Mogami- 
gawa,  boimded  by  the  mountains 
of  Uzen  and  Echigo,  with  the  long 
slope  of  Gwassan  in  the  centre. 
Most  curious  of  all,  as  the  first  rays 
of  light  brejxk  through  the  dark- 
ness, is  the  conical  shadow  of 
Chokai-zan  itself,  projected  on  to 
the  sea. 

The  road  now  lies  along  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Chdkai-Ziin  and 
Inamura-dake,  as  far  as  Shiokoshiy 
the  latter  part,  where  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain  run  down  to  the  sea, 
being  a  succession  of  ups  and 
downs.  The  views  of  Cholmi-zan 
vary  constantly.  From  Shiokoshi 
to  Mrazaica,  the  coast  is  much 
bjvken    up  by  tiny  bays,   whose 


entrances  are  guanled  by  rocky 
cliffs,  and  where  fishing  hamlets 
line  the  sliore.  Pretty  pine-woods 
mark  the  approach  to 

Honjo  (Inn,  *Ozono),  a  neat  and 
X^rosi^erous  little  town  standing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Koyoshi-gawu. 
Its  port  is  called  Fui'uyuki. 

From  Honjo  onwards,  as  far  as 
Aldta,  the  coast  extends  in  one  long 
unbroken  dreary  line  of  sandy 
shore,  the  high  land  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Ojika  standing  out  to 
the  1.  ahead.  The  manufacture  of 
salt  from  sea-water  by  a  rough 
process  is  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  in  the  month 
of  May  large  quantities  of  hatahata, 
a  fish  resembling  the  sardine,  are 
caught  with  the  seine.  An  inferior 
kind  of  lamp-oil  is  extracted  from 
this  fish,  and  the  refuse  employed 
as  manure. 

Akita  (see  \).  504). 


ROUTE  7G. 


The  North-East  Coast. 

fkom  momoka  to  miyako. 

along  the  coast  to  eamaishi,  and 

inland  to  hanamaei. 

The  North-East  Coast  can  be 
approached  from  several  ]X)ints  on 
the  Northern  Railway.  Small  steam- 
ers also  ply  at  irregular  intervals 
along  the  coast,  which  deserves  to 
be    better   known,    especially    the 

stretch  between  Yamada  and  Ozuchi 
or  Eamaishi  in  the  province  of 
Bikuchu.  The  rood  leads  over  the 
necks  of  hilly  peninsulas,  disclosing 
marvellous  views  of  the  fiord-like 
coast  and  of  the  mountain  ridges 
that  extend  down  to  it.  The  har- 
bours   of    Miyako,    Yamada,   and 


Mo7i,oka  to  Miyako  and  Yamada, 
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Kamaishi  are  the  finest  in  Japan. 
Unfortunately,  but  little  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  them,  as  a  mountain 
range  shuts  out  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Kitakami-gawa,  which  attracts 
to  itself  all  the  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  the  scanty  mari- 
time population  having  to  subsist 
on  fishing  and  on  the  cultivation  of 
small  isolated  patches  of  land 
around  the  bays.  Further  north, 
from  Miyako  to  Omoto,  Kuji,  and 
Hachi-^no-hey  the  scenery  is  less 
interesting,  the  accommodation  very 
poor,  and  the  coast  road  much 
broken  up  ever  since  the  great  tidal 
wave  of  1896,  necessitating  a  resort 
to  cross-country  roads  and  mere 
mountain  tracks. 

It  is  off  this  N.E.  coast  of  Japan  that 
lies  the  deepest  portion  of  the  Pacific, 
known  as  the  "Tnscarora  Deep,"  from 
the  soundings  made  in  1873  by  Admiral 
Belknap,  U.S.N.,  in  the  ship  of  that  name. 

The  route  here  given  combines 
the  finest  part  of  the  sea-board  with 
beautiful  river  and  mountain 
scenery. 

From  Morioka,  a  road  barely  prac- 
ticable for  jinriMshas  (horses  to  be 
preferred)  leads  to  Miyako.  The 
trip  takes  2  days'  hard  travelling, 
the  only  available  resting-place  be- 
ing Karoa-uchi,  almost  exactly  half- 
way. 

Itinerary, 

MOKIOKA  to :—        Ri  Cho  M. 

Yanagawa 4  20  11 

Kadoma 5  26  14 

Kawa-uchi  4  3  10 

Kawai  4  7  lOJ 

Moichi 4  19  11 

MIYAKO 4  7  lOi 

Total  27    10    66J 

Soon  after  leaving  Morioka,  the 
road  begins  a  steady  ascent  for  7 
riy  reaching  the  water-shed  after  a 
series  of  large  elbow-bends.  The 
summit  (2,600  ft.)  is  called  Kabuto- 
kamirsany  since  here  it  was  that  the 
helmet  [kabuto)  of  the  rebel  Abe-no- 


Sadato  was  found  after  his  defeat 
near  Ichi-no-seki  by  Hachiman  Taro 
in  A.D.  1062.  From  this  point 
down  to  the  sea,  the  road  follows 
the  course  of  the  Hegaioa-kawa,  the 
grandest  scenery  coming  some  3  ri 
below  the  pass  on  its  E.  side.  Here 
for  2  ri  the  road  is  cut  out,  half 
tunnel-wise,  high  up  along  the  face 
of  the  sheer  precipice,  which  looks 
down  upon  the  torrent  rushing  and 
foaming  in  its  rocky  channel.  To 
see  this  to  perfection,  an  early  start 
from  Morioka  is  necessary.  From 
Kawa-uchi  to  Miyako  is  a  long 
succession  of  picturesque  land- 
scapes, with  granite  boulders  glit- 
tering in  the  broadening  river  as 
it  sweeps  round  jutting  clifEs  and 
pillars  of  basalt.  Near  Kadoma  a 
path  branches  off  to  the  S.,  leading 
up  the  valley  of  the  Oyama-gawa, 
whence  the  ascent  of  Hayachine- 
yanm,  (6,660  ft.),  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  district  E.  of  the  Kita- 
kami-gawa, can  be  made. 

Miyako  lies  on  the  shores  of  a 
bay  5  m.  deep,  protected  by  an  is- 
land forming  a  fine  harbour.  The 
best  inn  in  the  district  is  at  Kuwagl- 
saki,  less  than  1  m.  north  of  Miyako. 

Coast  Road  to  Kamaishi. 

Itinerary. 

MIYAKO  to :—  -Ri  C/w   M. 

Yamada 6      7     15 

Ozuchi 5    12    13 

KAMAISHI 4    12    lOJ 

Total  15    31     38J 


Horses  procurable  at  any  of  these 
places,  and  accommodation  fair. 
Steamers  ply  between  Yamada  and 
Ozuchi,  taking  about  6  hrs. 

Yamada  {Inn,  by  Kando  Kan- 
jiro).  Two  villages  lie  on  the  shores 
of  the  magnificent  bay  that  forms 
the  harlx)ur  of  Yamada,  surround- 
ed by  hills  over  1,000  ft.  in  height. 

Ozuchi  (Inn,  KataoksA,    "^xw^vSv- 
lex8  noV.  viV^aiTi^  ^  \j3>0LOa.'aK-^'i*»:«Ns«- 
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Bouie  77. — The  Tonami  Peninsula. 


iiihi  can  Have  Heveial  miles  on  the 
waj  to  Dozan  and  Ohaahi  by  tnm- 
ing  inland  up  a  Tallej  aboot  1  ri 
after  pasfdng  this  place.  The  time 
occupied  between  Oznchi  and  Do- 
zan will  be  abont  3}  his.  on  horee- 
IjHck. 

Kamaishi  (poor  accommodation) 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  rocky 
inlet  2  miles  deep.  The  ascent  of 
fjfiyd-zan^  3,900  ft.,  can  easDy  be 
made  from  this  place. 

liinerainj. 

KAMALSHI  to:—       lit  Cho  M. 

Olrnhhi  4    33  12 

Toiio  5    35  14i 

Sliimo  Miyamori....  5    24  13} 

Tsnchizawa 3    21      S\ 

HANAMAKI     3    13      8^ 

Total  23    18    57} 

Tlie  chief  interest  to  some  travel- 
lers on  this  section  of  the  route  will 
1)6  the  iron  mines  of  I)dmn.  The 
best  accommodation  is  at  Ohashi, 
Tono,  and  Tsuchizawa.  A  tramway 
iKjlonging  to  the  Mining  Company 
connects  Kamaishi  with  Ohashi  (If 
hr.),  which  is  1 J  ri  from  Dozan.  A 
l)rivate  car  might  be  obtained  by 
ai)I)lying  for  it  overnight. 

From  Ohashi  it  is  necessary  to 
walk  or  take  horses  for  2J  ri  over 
th(}  steep  Sennin-tofjey  to  Kutsukalce 
oil  the  other  side ;  jinriMshas  previ- 
ously ordered  from  Tono  can  meet 
the  tniveller.  A  considerable  ]X)r- 
tion  of  the  way  leads  along  the 
bank  of  the  brawling  Siiru-ga-ishi- 
gawa ;  the  latter  part  is  up  and 
down  among  hills.    For 

Hanamaki,  see  p.  490. 


ROUTE  77. 


The  ToxAia  Peonsl-la. 

FROM  NOHEJI  TO  TANABU.      FROM  AO- 

MOBI  TO  OMIXATO.     KAMAFTSE-SAN 

AND  060BE-ZAN. 

This  hatchet-shaped  peninsuLi 
lies  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  comer 
of  the  Main  Island.  The  head  of  the 
hatchet — so  to  sx)eak — consists  of  a 
jumble  of  hills,  very  sparsely  in- 
habited, while  the  handle  is  narrow, 
mostly  jflat  moorland  covered  with 
deep  snowdrifts  in  winter,  and 
devoid  of  shade  or  shelter  at  every 
season.  The  W.  coast  is  rocky,  the 
£.  sandy.  The  accommodation  is 
everywhere  poor,  except  at  Tanabu, 
the  chief  town,  and  at  Ominato. 
But  political  considerations  have  of 
Lite  years  led  the  Grovemment  to 
devote  some  attention  to  the  devel- 
oi)mcnt  of  this  region,  and  the 
land,  which  in  many  places  is  well 
adiijjted  for  grazing  purposes,  has 
been  offered  to  settlers  at  a  nominal 
price.  Ominato  has  been  selectetl 
as  a  naval  station. 

The  peninsula  can  h%  approached 
in  two  ways  : — 

I.  By  hasha  from  Nokeji  on  the 
Northern  Kailway  to  Tanabu  {Inn^ 
*Yamamoto),  a  distance  of  13  ri  7 
dio  (32J  m.),  divided  into  two  stages 
by  the  midway  vill.  of  Yokohania, 
where  one  may  lunch.  The  road 
is,  as  already  indicated,  flat,  sandy 
in  parts,  and  treeless,  and  what 
land  lies  under  cultivation  affords 
but  meagre  crops  to  a  few  hardy 
settlers.  The  extinct  volcanic 
peak  of  Eamafuse-san,  at  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  bay,  forms  a 
picturesque  object  ahead. 

n.  By  small  coasting  steamer,  on 
alternate  days,  from  Aomori  to 
Ominato.  The  passage  occupies  7 
hrs.,  the  steamer  usually  calling  in 
at  the  junk  harbours  of  Wdkino- 
sawa  and  Tanosauoa,  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula.  Every  small  in- 
dentation of  the  coast  line  contains 


Kama^use-san  and  Osore-zan. 
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rt  clnBter  of  houses  backed  by  well- 
wooded  hills.  Droves  of  cattle  may 
also  be  seen  on  the  fine  grazing 
ground  lining  the  shore,  as  the  ves- 
sel approaches  Ominato,  a  small 
port  lying  at  the  foot  of  Kamafuse- 
san,  which  here  slopes  down  in 
deep  ridges  to  the  water's  edge. 
Tanabu  is  1  n  15  chb  distant  by  a 
good  jinriMsha  road. 

Kamafuse-san.  This,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  the  peninsula, 
3,016  ft.  above  sea-level,  may  be 
best  ascended  from  Ominato,  the 
cUmb  being  estimated  at  3  ri.  The 
summit  affords  an  extensive  view, 
Hakodate  being  visible,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  lugher  mountains  of 
northern  Japan. 

Osore-zan  (Jap.  "the  Mountain 
of  Dread,"  but  the  name  is  more 
probably  of  Aino  derivation).  This 
place,  fiimous  all  over  the  north, 
is  not  a  mountain,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  but  a  hollow  in  the  hills 
behind  Kamafuse-san,  in  which 
are  found  a  crater  lake,  a  Bud- 
dhist temple,  and  a  steam  factory 
for  refining  sulphur.  It  lies  3  ri 
13  chb  (8J^  m.)  from  Tanabu,  the  way 
leading  for  Ij  hr.  more  over  moor- 
land, and  then  up  and  down  under 
the  shade  of  chestnuts  and  cedars 
(for  a  descent  of  21  chb  has  to  be 
made),  before  reaching  the  lake, — 
Osore-kOy — which  is  only  690  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Densely  wooded 
peaks  surround  it,  those  on  the  E. 


and  S.  rising  directly  from  the  lake, 
with  Kamafuse  towering  above  all. 
Close  by,  on  the  W.  side,  stands 
the  temple  of  Bodaiji. 

Legend  names  Jikaku  Daishl  as  its 
founder,  to  whom  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  the  place  were  revealed  in  a  dream 
during  his  visit  io  China  in  A.D.  838. 
The  saint's  wanderings  in  the  north, 
after  his  return  to  Japan,  finally  led  him 
to  take  up  his  abode  on  Kamafuse-san, 
from  whose  summit  a  cormorant  flying 
northwards  indicated  the  object  of  his 
early  dream.  The  annual  festival  takes 
place  on  the  24th  day  of  the  7th  moon, 
old  style. 

The  temple  buildings  are  well- 
jjreserved,  the  priests  provide  fair 
accommodation  for  visitors,  and  the 
sulphur  baths  enjoy  a  wide  reputa* 
tion.  To  the  1.  of  Bodaiji,  a  large 
area  has  been  devastated  by  subter- 
ranean forces.  Boiling  water  and 
mud  of  every  hue  seethe  up  inces- 
santly, while  all  around  huge 
rocks  lie  scattered  about  in  strange- 
ly contorted  shapes,  the  weird  aspect 
of  the  scene  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  green  hills  and  the 
placid  blue  of  the  lake.  The  sul- 
phur-refining works  also  stand  on 
this  side. 

It  would  not  make  too  long  a 
day  to  vary  this  excursion  by  tak- 
ing jinrUdsha  from  Tanabu  to  Dbata 
(3  ri  29  chb)  on  the  N.  coast,  whence 
a  walk  of  about  4  ri  to  Osore-zjin, 
and  returning  to  Tanabu  by  the 
way  described  above. 


SECTION  VIII. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  YEZO,  THE 

KURILE  ISLANDS,  AND 

SAGHALIEN. 

(Routes  y8 — 84. 
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EOUTE  78. 


Hakodate  and  Neighboubhood. 
1.  oenebaii  obsebvationb  on  yezo. 

2.     HAKODATE.        3.     WAIjKS     NEAB 

hakodate. 

1. — Genebal  Obsebvations 
ON  Yezo. 

No  mention  of  Yezo  is  made  in  the 
earlier  historical  records,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably nnknown  to  the  Jai>anese  until  the 
period  when  the  last  of  the  Ainos,  or 
Ainu,  as  they  are  called  in  their  native 
tongue,  were  expelled  from  their  ancient 
homes  in  the  Main  Island  of  Jajmn. 
Tradition  asserts  that  Yoshitsune  (p.  87) 
found  refuge  here  from  the  unnatural 
enmity  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  to  this 
day  his  memory  is  revered  by  the  simple 
aborigines.  Later  on,  Yezo  was  colonised 
and  partly  conquered  by  Takeda  Nobu- 
hiro,  to  whose  descendant,  Matsumae 
Yoshihiro,  the  lordship  of  the  island  was 
granted  in  1604  by  leyasu.  Matsumae's 
successors,  whose  seat  of  government 
was  at  the  town  of  Matsumae.  since  re- 
named Fukuyama,  continued  to  rule  over 
the  western  portion  of  the  island  down  to 
1868.  From  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  the  eastern  half  had,  with  the 
exception  of  a  break  from  1820  to  1864, 
been  administered  by  officials  of  the  Shd- 
gunate.  During  the  civil  troubles  of  1868, 
Admiral  Enomoto  took  the  Bhdgun's  fleet 
up  to  Yezo,  captured  Hakodate  and  Matsu- 
mae, and  proclaimed  a  republic,  but 
was  forced  to  capitulate  in  the  following 
year.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shoguns  and  the  consequent  media- 
tisation  of  the  Daimyds.  Yezo  was  placed 
under  a  special  department  of  the  new 
government,  entitled  Kaiiakushi  (Colo- 
nisation Commission),  and  henceforth 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  Japan  proper. 
It  received  the  designation  of  HoTckaidd, 
or  North  8ea  Circuit,  and  was  divided 
into  ten  provinces.  Yezo  had  been 
formerly  resorted  to  by  the  northern 
Japanese  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
fisheries ;  but  attempts  were  now  made  to 
induce  natives  of  other  parts  of  Japan  to 
emigrate  thither  as  agricultural  settlers, 
and  public  works  were  commenced  on 
an  extensive  scale,  under  the  control 
of  American  specialists.  After  large 
sums  had  been  expended  without  ade- 
quate return,  the  more  ambitious  of 
these  schemes  were  abandoned  in  1881. 
the  Kaitakushi  being  dissolved,  and  the 
government  of  the  island  assimilated  to 
l^e  pref ectural  system  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  with  Sapporo  aa  the  capital. 
The  chief  porta  of  Yezo  are  Hakodate, 


Muroran,  Kushiro,  and  Nemuro  on  the 
S.E.  coast,  and  Otaru,  not  tax  from  Sap- 
poro, on  the  west.  Much  of  the  interior 
is  still  covered  with  virgin  forest,  rarely 
penetrated  except  by  the  aboriginal  Ainos 
in  quest  of  bears  and  deer.  The  chief 
trees  are  oak,  ash,  pine,  maple,  mt^nolia, 
etc. 

The  characteristics  of  Yezo,  both  natu- 
ral and  artifical,  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  Main  Island  of  Japan. 
The  climate  is  colder,  the  country  newer, 
the  people  less  polished  and  more  inde- 
pendent. Few,  if  any,  old  temples  or 
other  historical  monuments  exist;  but 
there  are  interesting  remnants  of  the 
Aino  race— hairy  barbarians, — ^which  once 
peopled  not  Yezo  only,  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  Japan  proper.  In  many  places, 
too,  relics  of  the  stone  age,  which  for  this 
island  has  only  recently  passed  away,  are 
to  be  met  with.  The  representative  Aino 
village  most  easy  of  access  is  Piratori, 
one  day's  journey  from  Numa-no-hata,  on 
the  Muroran-Sapporo  Railway.  The  race 
and  its  customs  are  found  in  a  purer 
state  only  in  the  remotest  districts  of  the 
north. 

Zoologically,  Yezo  belongs  to  a  different 
sub-region  from  Japan  proper,  the  deep 
Straits  of  Tsugaru  forming  what  has  been 
called  "  Blakiston's  line  *'  from  the  name 
of  the  late  Captain  T.  W.  Blakiston,  B.  A. 
On  the  Yezo  side  of  this  line  there  are  no 
pheasants  and  no  monkeys,  while  there 
exist  a  species  of  grouse  and  the  solitary 
snipe;  the  bears  belong  to  a  different 
species  from  those  found  on  the  Main 
Island.  Yezo  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  .its  sin^ng  birds.  There  are 
numerous  other  divergences  both  in  the 
fauna  and  flora,  adding  their  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  Yezo  and  the  Main  Island, 
though  so  close  to  each  other,  have  been 
separated  during  long  geological  ages. 
The  chief  productions  are  herrings, 
salmon,  pilchards.  b§che-de-mer.  fish 
manure,  and  above  all  kobu  (or  kornbu). 
abroad,  thick,  and  very  long  species  of 
seaweed,  which  forms  a  favourite  article 
of  diet  not  only  in  Japan  but  in  China, 
to  which  latter  country  large  quantities 
are  exported.  The  most  important 
mineral  product  hitherto  has  been  coal. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  1899. 

For  five  months  of  the  year  Yezo  is 
under  snow  and  ice,  the  snow  averaging 
about  2  ft.  at  Hakodate,  and  from  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  island. 
The  lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer 
at  Hakodate  since  the  establishment  of 
regular  meteorological  observations  has 
been  6!5  Fahrenheit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  half  of  July  and  the  first  half 
of  August  are  unpleasantly  hot,  moao^^.- 
toes  are  very  trotib\%»s>Tafe»  vai^.  "Qasst^  N^ 

attaclLB  axe  eo  NioVe^V.  >iJaa.\.  '^'^""t^S^'^^^S^ 
wlieii  TiaLiTi^  fOooxiX.  \Xv<Jk  ^^"^^J^^N.  H-VKS^R 
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Route  79. — Excursions  from  Hakodate, 
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for  visiting  Yezo  is  froiu  the  middle  uf 
May  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  beginulug 
of  November.  The  scenery  of  the  island, 
though  loss  striking  than  that  of  Japan 
proper,  has  a  charm  of  its  own  and  a 
certoin  resemblance  to  North-Central 
Europe.  There  is  good  salmon  fishing  in 
several  places  during  the  month  of  June, 
and  8nii)o  and  duck-shooting  in  the 
autumn,  with  occasionally  a  bear. 

There  are  comparatively  few  good 
roads,  the  inns  are  often  far  apart,  and 
jinrikishos  are  met  with  only  in  a  few 
lilaces,  and  hasTia  on  the  main  roads. 
Most  journeys  are  performed  in  the 
saddle,  horses  being  numerous,  though 
not  particularly  good.  The  usual  charge 
for  hire  is  from  10  to  25  sen  a  ri. 
Travellers  are  advised  to  bring  their  own 
saddles. 

The  Japanese  inhabitants  of  Yezo  are  a 
mixed  community,  being  chiefly  settlers 
from  one  or  other  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces. The  population,  at  the  census  of 
1903,  was  843,600,  of  whom  17,700  were 
Ainos. 

2. — Hakodate. 

Hakodate. 

Inns. — Katsnta,  Kito ;  Jviikujo. 
Eiirop.  food  ;  Hakotlftto  Hoiel,  small 
but  Euroi>.  style.  There  are  no 
hotels  approaching  the  stancbird  of 
the  other  open  ports.  Eur  op.  Jiealt. 
— Goto-ken,  in  Siiehiro-cho. 

The  town  clusters  at  the  foot  of 
a  bold  lock,  often  compared  to 
Gibniltar,  whose  summit,  locally 
Ciilled  "  the  Peak,"  is  1,157  ft.  high. 
It  is  now  crowned  by  a  fort,  and 
closed  to  the  public.  The  number 
of  foreign  residents — chiefly  mis- 
sionaries— is  small,  and  the  town, 
notwithstanding  its  size  and  j>ros- 
)>ority,  is  of  little  account  as  a  i)ort 
for  direct  foreign  tmde.  Drinking 
water  is  conveyed  in  iron  i)ii)cs 
from  the  river  Akagawa,  7  miles 
distant.  A  tr>im  line  runs  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 

Good  steamers  connect  Hakodate 
with  Aomori  and  Muroran  tAvice 
daily ;  >vith  Yokohama  two  or  three 
times  weekly.  Others  run  tri- 
monthly  to  Saglialien,  and  ocwision- 
ally  down  the  West  Co»ist  to  Sakaia, 
Niigntn,  Sahii,  and  inland  Sea 
jforiH.  Numerous  small  steamirs 
p/r  xound  the  Yezo  coast. 


3. — Walks  near  Hakodate. 

To  the  Fuhlic  Gdrdens  and  ITi- 
(•h.i-(j(ishira.  The  I'ublic  Gurdens, 
on  the  E.  outskirts  of  the  town, 
contain  a  small  Museum.  Yachi- 
gashiRi  is  the  n»ime  of  a  picturesque 
dell  lying  a  little  further  on.  ITie 
8hint5  temple  of  Hachiman  is  also 
prettily  situated  on  the  hillside. 
The  village  on  the  near  sea-shore 
seen  from  here  is  called  Shiri- 
sawahe,  passing  through  which  a 
walk  of  about  i  m.  may  be  taken 
to  a  spot  called  East  Pointy  where 
there  is  a  wireless  telegraph  station. 
Just  at  the  back  of  this  stands  a 
curious  arched  rock. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  name- 
ly, turning  out  of  the  Main  Street 
to  the  r.,  a  walk  or  ride  may  be 
taken  past  the  gaol  and  barracks  to 
a  fort  called  Goryo-kaJcu.  This  dis- 
used fort,  erected  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Tokugawa  regime,  stands 
about  4  miles  from  the  town.  The 
moat  f  lunishes  a  gooil  supply  of  ice 
for  the  southern  iK)rts. 


KOUTE  71). 

ExcuiisioNS  ri;oM  Hakodate. 

1.    YUNOKAWA.       2.    TIIK    LAKES    AND 
KOMA-CJA-TAKE.  3.       THE       HOT 

SPRINGS      OF      NOBOlil-BETSD.  4. 

ESAN.      5.   FUKUYAMA.      0.   ESASHI. 

1. — YUNOKAWA. 

Distiince,  1  ri  30  rJio  (4J  m.)  by 
jinrikisha  or  tramway. 

Tunokawa  {Inns,  Senshin- 
kwan,  Kin(5h6-kwan)  is  a  pIoasaTit 
place,  owing  to  its  pure  sea  air,  its 
tiot  Hpim%"»,  MxA  Uio  v^tty  walks 


The  Lakes  and  Koma-ga-talce.    NoboH-betsu. 
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one  to  Yunofiaica,  loss  than  1  li 
inland.  Tbo  large  building  1.,  nbont 
half-way  Iwtwoon  Hakodate  and 
Yunokawa,  is  a  convict  i)rison.  On 
the  r.,  just  before  reaching  Ynno- 
kawa,  lies  a  rjice-conrse,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  big  barn-like 
buildings  attached  to  it.  Enormous 
quantities  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
cover  the  ground  in  June. 

2. — The  Lakes  and  Koma-oa- 
TAKE  (covf.  p.  520). 

The  favourite  holiday  resort  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hakodate  is 
tliat  known  to  foreigners  as  the 
Xiakes,  for  which  take  train  to 
Onuma  station,  1  hr.,  whence  1  m. 
to  the  inns,  Koy5-kwan,  Taisei- 
kwan,  and  Musashi-ya.  The  two 
largest  lakes  are  named  resi>ectively 
tJunsal-numa     (or     Konuma)     and 

Onuma.  They  he  not  far  from  the 
base  of  the  volcano  of  Koma-ga- 
take.  Their  shores  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  while 
thq  islets  furnish  objective  points 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  go  out 
boating.  The  lake  fish  can  be 
taken  with  a  worm,  but  will  not 
rise  to  the  fly.  Junsai-numa  con- 
tains prawns  of  a  delicate  flavour. 
This  sheet  of  water  takes  its  name 
from  a  species  of  lily  {Limrmnthe- 
mum  peltatum),  which  is  considered 
a  delicacy  and  is  brought  in  great 
quantities  to  Hakodate.  No  place 
in  Yezo  affords  so  good  a  field  to 
the  entomologist,  especially  if  lepi- 
doptera  be  the  object  of  his  search. 
Primitive  boats  for  going  out  on 
the  lake,  and  equally  primitive 
fishing-gear,  can  be  hired.  Onuma 
is  also  the  station  for 

Koma-g'a-take,  the  mountain 
whose  sharp  peak,  3,860  ft.  (in 
reality  only  the  higher  side  of  the 
crater  wall),  forms  so  conspicuous 
an  object  from  Hakodate.  To  reach 
it,  take  boat  across  Lake  Onuma, 
8  cho,  whence  IJ  n  easy  ascent 
on  foot  over  sand  and  scoricB. 
2'he  Up  of  the  crater  commands 


a  fine  view  of  Volcano  Bay  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  Lakes,  behind  which  Hako- 
date Bay  and  even  the  town  and 
sliipping  can  be  distinguished.  To 
the  1.  towers  the  wall  of  rock, 
forming  what  loolvs  like  a  peak  from 
most  points  of  view.  The  ascent 
of  this  has  rarely  been  attempted. 
Traces  of  vegetation  are  found  up 
to  the  very  summit.  On  the  way 
uj)  there  is  a  little  platform,  said 
to  1^  inaccessible,  which  supports 
three  curiously  shaped  stones  j)opu- 
Larly  sup]X)sed  to  have  been  once 
the  abode  of  monkeys.  Beneath 
and  in  front  of  the  spectator 
lies  the  crater.  To  the  r.  is  seen 
Yokotsii-dakey  itself  an  old  volcano, 
whose  height  has  been  estimated  at 
3,800  ft. 

Inside  the  crater,  a  certain  degree 
of  activity  is  still  displayed  in 
boiling  pools ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  in  treading  on  all  circles  or 
ridges  of  ground  that  rise  slightly 
above  the  general  level,  as  they /ire 
hollow  and  apt  to  give  way. 

The  last  great  eruption  of  Eoraa-ga-take 
took  place  in  1856,  when  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  present  hamlet  of  Yake- 
yania  (lit.  "burning  mountain")  is  said 
to  have  been  denuded  of  trees. 

3. — The  Hot  Springs  of 
nobori-betsu. 

The  volcano  from  which  these 
springs  derive  their  supply  of  water 
is  one  of  the  chief  sights  of  Y'^ezo, 
and  lies  within  easy  reach  of  Hako- 
date. Steamer  daily  to  Muroran  in 
6  hrs.,  whence  1  hr.  by  rail  to 
Nobori-betsu  station.  Basha  await 
the  tmins  to  take  visitors  to 
Nobori-betsu  Onsen  {Inns,  *Taki- 
moto,  *Maru-ichi,  both  with  private 
baths),  1  ri  26  did  (4J  m.)  distant. 

The  way  leads  up  a  valley,  the 
upi)er  part   of   which    is    densely 
wooded,  and  along  a  river  running 
in  a  deep  ravine  ON«t:  \ycss^Tv"ss*2«5a», 
T\ie  CTO.let,  ^\\\c>Q.TV'a»^^  ^Rfsa&^^RR*  "^^ 
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presents  a  weird  Bpectncle  of  vol- 
■:anic  eueigf.  A  wall  of  rock 
ilmdes  it  into  two  [mrts.  The  chief 
ftotJTity  ia  diBplayed  in  the  sonthern 
liftlf,  only  B  few  minntes  beyond 
the  village,  whence  load  rumblings 
and  Hubtermnenn  detonntione  may 
ooooaioniilly  be  hoard.  There  nre 
innumerable  ftuneioles,  mud  gey- 
sers, Hnd  steam  venta,  notably  an 
oval  cauldron  35  ft.  ncroas,  foil 
of  blnck  seething  slims.  Theao 
springs  babble  and  boil,  sending 
forth  jets  of  sulphur  and  mud  of 
every  hue,— grey,  red,  bine-black, 
and  yellow.  Above  them  tower 
perpendicular  red  cliSs,  while, 
mumounting  all,  stretch  the  varie- 
gated greens  of  the  forest.  Close 
inspection  of  the  scene  under  a 
guide  ia  practicable ;  but  the  foot- 
ing will  1^  found  Bomewhnt  treach- 
erous. Leaving  this  part,  one 
passes  up  into  an  oak-wood,  mnch 
frequented  by  snakes,  to  the  N.W. 
oi  ue  crater,  where  a  plateau  com- 
m^ds  o  panorama  of  the  whole 
volcanic  area,  including  a  lake  of 
boiling  water  and  numerous  huge 
cauldrons  of  seething  mud. 

Of  walks  at  Nobori-hetsu,  the 
beat  are  :— 

1.  iTncAidofci-no-fafei,  a  pretty  caa- 
cade,  17  eho  np  in  the  forest. 

2.  Kamrusu  Onsen,  a  tiny  spn, 
1  rt  20  cho,  of  which  most  of  the 
way  up  through  a  wood  of  oaks. 
Riant  maples,  pines,  and  other 
beantiful  trees.  The  maples  around 
Nobori-betsn  present  a  lovely  mass 
of  colour  between  (he  15th  October 
and  10th  November. 

3.  Up  the  hill  above  the  crater 
for  1  hi.,  for  eitensive  view,  in- 
cluding a  large  sheet  of  water. 

The  only  <&awt«ck  to  a  stay  at 
Nobori-betsn  is  the  chnnce  of  meet- 


4.— The  Volcano  of  Eban. 


SAKODATE  to:—   Hi  Clio    M. 
yna<Axwn 1    30      4i 


Oyasu 3  10  8 

Toi 2  2lJ  6\ 

Shirildshiuai 2  10  5} 

Netanai 2  If.  B 

Todo-hokke      (foot 

ofEsan) 1  32  4J 

Total  U  10  Zil 


This  constantly  active  volcano, 
between  1,91)0  ft.  and  2,000  ft.  high, 
is  the  first  point  of  the  island  of 
Yezo  s^hled  on  the  voyage  from 
Yokohama.  The  journey  thither 
from  Hakodate  may  be  [lerformed 
on  horseback  in  one  day  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  devote  three  days  for  the 
whole  expedition  tliere  and  back. 
If  four  are  allowed,  the  following 
pleasant  round  trip  may  be  made  : 
—first  to  the  Lakes  and  Koma-ga- 
toke,  and  thence  to  Kalcami,  a  small 
town  on  the  coast  with  hot  springs, 
where  arrai^oments  should  be  made 
for  a  boat  to  convey  the  party  nest 
day  along  the  coast  to  Todo-hokke. 

This  bold  coast  affords  striking 
views,  some  waterfalls  which  lea]> 
over  rocky  ledges  into  the  sea  being 
especially  beautiful.  At  Todo^khe. 
a  guide  should  be  procured  to  lead 
the  party  up  the  mountjiin,  whose 
summit  will  be  reached  after  an 
hour's  walk.  The  S.  side  of  the 
crater  wall,  by  which  the  ascent  is 
made,  baa  been  completely  blown 
away ;  the  floor  seethes  with  sol- 
fa  taras    and     sprii^s    of    lioiling 


5. — FUKCYAMA. 

Small  steamers  leave  Hakodate 
for  Fukuyama  about  every  other 
day  (there  is  no  fixed  service), 
the  passage  occupying  from  6  to 
7  his.  The  complete  Ilinerary  of  the 
land  way  ia  given  below ;  bnt  the 
beat  plan  is  to  tate  the  daily  steam 
lannch  across  Hakodate  Bay  to 
itohfji,  whence  one  long  day's  ride 
I  into  Fukuyama.  Aa  tar  as  ^trtucAi, 
I  the  lond  \etidB  mootl;  along  the 
I  store,  httw  ^WoXi  Viwie  ftta   \.^o 


Fukuyama.  ^Ksashi, 


^ks 
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passes,  one  on  either  side  of  Fuku- 
shima.  At  this  place  the  journey 
might  be  broken. 

HAKODATE  to :—    Ri  Cho  M. 

Kami-iso 3      4  7J 

Moheji 2    28      6| 

Izumi-zawa 3      9      8 

Kikonai 1    34      4} 

Shiriuchi 2    24      6i 

Fukushima 7     —  17 

^Yoshioka 19      3 

FUKUYAMA 3    29      d\ 

Total 25    29  63 


At  Tobetsu,  2  m.  beyond  Moheji, 
a  monastery  of  Tnippist  monks, 
dating  from  1896,  crowns  the  hill. 

Fukuyama,  fonnerly  called 
Matsumae  {Inriy  Ueno),  is  situated  on 
the  coast  to  the  S.W.  of  Hakodate. 

As  long  as  the  city  was  the  residence  of 
the  lords  of  Matsumae,  almost  all  the 
trade  of  Yezo  passed  through  it,  and  the 
few  native  travellers  of  those  days  were 
obliged  to  come  here  to  obtain  pass- 
ports before  proceeding  to  other  points. 
But  a  fatal  blow  was  dealt  to  its  pros- 
perity by  the  civil  war  of  1869,  and  by  the 
retirement  of  the  Daimyd  to  Tdkyd  when 
the  feudal  system  was  broken  up.  The 
castle  stood  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  town.  All  that  now  remain  are  a 
portion  of  the  apartments  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Daimyd,  and  a  three-storied 
tower  which  is  utilised  as  a  primary 
school. 

The  greater  part  of  the  castle  area 
has  been  converted  into  a  Public 
Garden,  outside  which  stands  a 
cluster  of  Buddhist  temples,  the 
remnant  of  a  large  number  that 
existed  up  to  1869.  These  were  the 
finest  temples  in  Yezo ;  but  only 
two  now  deserve  a  visit,  viz.  Kd- 
zenji  belonging  to  the  Jddo  sect,  and 
Byi'i-^n-in  belonging  to  the  Soto 
sect.  K5zenji,  which  was  founded 
in  1533,  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Daimyos'  consorts. 

6. — ^ESASHI. 

By    train   to    Uongo   in    \    lir., 
whence  by  the  following 


Itinerary. 

HONGG:—  m  Cho  M. 

Nakayama 4    18  11 

Uzura 4    18  11 

Gfimushi 2    18  (> 

ESASHI 3    20  8J 

Total  15      2    36f 

Tho  whole  distance  may  be  done 
by  train  and  basha  in  1  day,  when 
the  road  is  in  good  repair. 

From  Hongo,  the  road  gradually 
ascends  till  the  top  of  the  pass 
is  gained.  There  is  good  fishing  at 
Nakayama.  From  the  pass  a  good 
view  of  Tengu-tike,  marked  by 
three  fir-trees,  is  obtained.  The 
ride  to  the  vill.  of  Uzura  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
Yezo,  the  road  winding  in  and  out 
between  steep  cliffs  above  a  foaming 
river.  From  Uzura,  a  path  diverges 
to  the  1.  across  a  river  to  the  thriving 
agricultural  settlement  of  Tate,  2J 
ri  distant.  The  laud  in  this  dis- 
trict is  among  the  most  fertile  in 
Yezo. 

Esashi  {Inn,  Minami-ya)  is  an 
old-fashioned  town,  with  a  harbour 
unfortunately  too  much  exix)sed. 
Some  high  cliffs,  which  hero  rise 
behind  a  Buddhist  tomple,  com- 
mand a  fine  view. 


\ 
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ROUTE  80. 

By  Bail  from  Hakodate  to 
Otabu,  Sappobo,  and 

MUBOBAN. 

Ascent  of  Shibibeshi-zan. 


o  ^  ia 

Names 

5  o  o 

of 

Remarks 

ft    K 

Stations 

Miles 

4 

HAKODATE 
Kameda 

5 

4 

Kiky6 
Nanae 

111 

• 

Honed  

(Alight    for 
1  Esashi. 

^■^^'•^O^^    ■••••••'   •••• 

/Alight    for 

16i 

Onuma 

Lakes  and 
Eoraa-ga- 

193 

Aliaikawa 

take. 

22: 

Koma-ga-take 

30; 

MOBI 
Ishikura 

44^ 

Nodaoi 

i 

Yamakoshi 

Yakurao 

65 

Yamazaki 

683 

Kuroiwa 

63i 

Ennnui 

67 

Mombetsu 

70 

OnhaTnambe 

76| 

Fntamata 

79 

Warabitai 

82| 

87l 

KUB0MAT8U-NAI 

Neppu 

97i 

Mena 

102 

Kankoshi 

1061 
112| 

Kombu 

Karibnto 

117 

Hirafa 

For  ascent 

121 

kutchan  

of     Shiri- 

127i 

Eozawa 

beshi-zan. 

133^ 

Ginzan 

140| 

Shikari-be  tsu 

142 

Nikki 

144 

YOICHI 

148j 

Banshiiua 

153 

Shioya 

158 

Chu-6  Otaru 

169 

OTARU 

The  traveller  taldng  this  route 
^^ill  see  Volcano  Bay,  with  its  ring 
of  lofty  cones  both  active  and 
extinct,  and  beyond  that  a  large 
section  of  the  country  so  recently 
opened  that  much  at  the  virgin 
JS^^rest  sWl  remaina.    It  is  also  the 


quickest  way  to  Sapporo,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  isliind. 

Nanae.  Here  an  experimental 
farm  was  started  as  far  back  as 
1868,  under  American  management. 
On  leaving  Hongb  {Inn^  Daikoku- 
ya),  a  rising  gradient  leads  to  a  long 
tunnel,  on  emerging  from  which  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  lakes 
described  on  p.  517.  Thence  it 
skirts  the  base  of  the  volcano  of 
Koma-ga-take,  and  reaches  the  shore 
of  Volcano  Bay  at 

Mori  {Inriy  Yamaka).  Fishing 
hamlets  stud  the  coast,  where  in 
parts,  owing  to  a  bold  bluff  that 
runs  parallel  to  it,  there  is  only 
room  for  the  old  road  and  the 
railway ;  in  others,  some  extent  of 
cultivated  land  fringes  the  sea.    At 

Oshamambe  (InUy  Yama-sho), 
the  line  takes  a  ^tiarp  turn  inland 
through  virgin  forest,  though  much 
of  the  ground  bordering  the  railway 
has  been  cleared.  Near  by  is  a  vill. 
of  Ainos,  who  have  been  reclaimed 
from  barbarism. 

Futamata.  One  ri  25  did  S.W.  of 
the  station,  stands  the  small  bathing 
resort  of  Kuma-no-onsen,  Bears  still 
occasionally  infest  the  neighbour- 
hood. Kuromatsu-i\ai  {InHy  Kane- 
dai)  is  a  growing  place,  besides 
being  the  station  for  the  port 
of  Suttsu,  4  ri  9  did  distant  by 
basha.  From  here  a  stiff  ascent, 
with  two  tunnels,  takes  us  over  the 
divide  to  Mena,  the  lofty  range  of 
Muine-dake  appearing  ahead  to  the 
1.  The  beautiful  Shiriheshi-gaica, 
whose  devious  windings  are  follow- 
ed for  some  miles  is  lined  with 
maple-trees,  which  are  at  their  best 
in  October,  and  are  then  visited  by 
holiday-makers,  who  alight  at  IRr(tfu 
station.  The  river  itself  is  crossed 
before  reaching 

Kutchan  {Inn,  Mam-shin),  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
Shinbeshi'Zan,  and  also  the  station 
for  the  hot  springs  of  Yamada,  2  ri. 

Shiribeshi-zan,  estimated  at  6,600  ft.,  is 
said  to  be  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Yeco. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Veto  Fuji,  on  ac- 


Olaru-Muroran  B^way. 


reniAlD  henped  up  I 


espiDRpinc 


Tho 


Tlie  EViiPilition  up  (inil  ilown  Hip 
moimtiiln  can  ensily  be  ilone  bj  n 
stnnly  pedestriaii  in  one  (Iny,  bnt 
parts  nre  very  sleep.  At  a  hoiglit 
oE  3,700  ft.  creepii^  pines  cover  the 
ground,  nnd  a  tray  has  to  be  hitcked 
thmngli  them.  No  hnts  exist  nny- 
"■here  in  which  to  tahe  eheltor,  bnt 
a  pond  with  good  drinking  water  is 
passed  12  itho  below  the  snmmit. 
Various  points  of  the  summit  coni- 
mnnd  Hplendid  views.  Sotithward 
the  whole  of  Volcano  Bay  lies  spread 
out  like  B.  huge  lake,  with  Kombu- 
()nke  in  the  foregionnd  and  Eonin- 
ga-take  on  the  far  side.  To  the  W., 
the  sulphur  mountain  Iwo-nobori 
cuts  the  sky-line  with  its  jagged 
penka,  while  to  the  E.  Ynbari-doke 
and  Tanunai-zan  loom  up  out  ot  the 
horizon.  On  the  N.,  the  view  em- 
braces the  liillH  of  the  Muine-dake 
range,  with  the  Otam  district  be- 
On  Imving  Kutchon,  the  line 
again  enters  the  hills.  Three  H 
from  Ko2atm  station  lies  the  port  of 
Iwanai  (Inn,  Eado-bei).  A  long 
tunnel  (5,841  ft.)  pierces  the  Inao 
Paas  before  OxKian.  Silver  and  ooal 
mining  is  carried  on  in  the  mu- 
ronndiog  country.    At 

Sliikari-betau  ( Inn,  Wajimo-ya) 
we  cross  the  Yoichi-gawa,  the 
monntoins  recede,  and  we  begin  to 
pass  tlirough  cultivated  country. 

Tolchl  (Inn,  Kanemata)  is  a  la^ 
place,  noted  for  its  herring  fisheries 
and  its  sea-bathi:^.  SoatteredAino 
dwellings  are  found  in  the  vicinity, 
Numerous  rocks  form  a  curious 
feature  of  tbo  const.  The  line  now 
comes  out  on  the  sea-ahont,  n  wel- 
come change  Bfl«r  so  many  hoiu^ 
spent  in  the  forest.  Several  tnnnela 
Oien  cat  thioagb  the  hills,  vhioh 
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here  come  down  to  the  coast  liefore 
rcnchiug  Cba-O  Otaru,  the  station 
at  the  W.  end  of 

Otaru  (Inn.!,  Etchfi-ya.  aemi- 
Eiuop.,  Kito),  Next  to  Hakodate, 
"  '    '   the  kirgest  and  most  bitstUi^ 


I  the  c 


The  E 


mninii^  evidences  of  ttw  former 
Aino  occupation  of  the  pLice  arc. 
Qint  implements  and  fragments  of 
lottery  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and 
possibly  some  scribbling  on  a  rock 
in  a  BQbnrh  called  Temiyn.  The 
pnbhc  pork,  called  Kaivaaina  Sliokv- 
bulau-en,  contains  a  good  collection 
of  plants  and  commands  a  fine  view 
across  the  bay. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of 
the  railway  connecting  Otnrii  with 
Sapporo  and  MnroHin. 
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The  scpnpry  in  prelty  tor  tbe  fimt 
few  miles.  Che  railway  being  hem- 
med Id  between  bold  cliSs  and  tbe 
nea.  The  pLiin  surrounding  the 
month  of  tbe  riveT  iBhilmri  is  then 
leached,  nnd  the  rest  of  the  wny 
Ilea  over  flat  marshy  pmintrj,  part- 
ly cultiTst^l. 

Sapporo  (ZVijis,  'Yiimagatn-ya, 
Eiirop.  £ood"  "-'--'  — ' 


[Inn.  'Sato),  on  the  rivet  Toyohiis. 
where  there  are  hot  springs  and 
goal  fiahing.  DistoncB.  7  ri  10  cho. 
3.  To  the  vill.  of  ChUose  {Inn. 
Shimbo),  10  ri  by  horse  or  haaka. 
whence  to  Lake  Shlkotsii,  6  ri,  on 
horaebnck  only.  There  in  a  beauti- 
ful wateriitU  on  tbe  way.  iinfortn- 
nafely  half-hidden  by  trees. 


ShlkOtKO  In  B 


Thle.  the  caplesi  oF  the  iBlaDd,  fl\3  Dot 

weird,  ralMQU 

omtot 

obeaienco   to    (ho    reiulremenlji   of 
mdo,    II  WHi  crMtod  by  offlci.l  flat  in 
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miMLon,  and  on  the  Hsrrleon.  Abronie 
itBtne  at  Count  Kurodi,  tor  a  time  chief 
of  the  CommlsBlon,  stands  in  the  public 

The  Museum,  standing  in  grounds 
that  resemble  an  E:^Uh1i  park  (but 
of  which  scant  care  is  taken),  con- 
tains specimens  of  Aino  work,  stone 
implements,  and  ornithologieal  and 
other  collections.  Adjacent  to  the 
museum  ia  a  botanical  garden. 
There  are  also  saw-milla  and  flour- 
mills,  hemp  and  flnx  factories,  and 
a  brewery,  besides  small  theatres 
and  various  other  places  o£  amuse- 
ment. Sapporo  Beer  enjoys  much 
favour.  Tbe  Intematioiuil  Oil  Co. 
has  its  head-quarters  hero. 

The  best  walks  near  Sapporo 
aro   to   the   A'akajima  Yfienchi,   or 

Sirk,  to  the  horse-breeding  farm  of 
a/comanai,  and  to  the  Sarayama 
Park,  where  stands  the  Hiinto  tem- 
ple of  Sapporo  Jiiyja ;  great  annnal 
festival,  15-16th  Jime. 
Tbe      best      longer     eicursiona 

1.  On  foot  or  by  jimiiisba  to 
Kariki,  distant  abont  I  ri.  There 
take  a  dug-out  canoe,  and  drift 
down  to  Ebelsii,  spinning  or  fly- 
fiahii^  on  the  way.  Beturn  in  tbe 
aftemooa  by  train. 
3.  On  horseback  or  by  bas/ia 
past  the  J/^tkomnmd  horse-farm, 
and  Uuoash  labijaaut  to  Jomitkei 


Very  tough  accommodation  and 
Aino  boats  for  fishing  ate  piocnr- 
able.  Abont  lialt-way  between  tho 
lake  and  Ghitose  is  a  saimorvireed- 
iiui  establishment  {Fakxijo),  from 
which  Ebetsu  station  may  be  reach- 
ed in  Aino  boats  down  the  river ; 
but  one  day's  nc^ice  is  necessary. 
Game  is  plentiful.  The  distance 
from  Ghitose  is  45  m.,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances.  with 
three  men  to  pole  in  sluggi^  water, 
may  be  covered  in  9  lira, — Chitoao 
can  also  be  approached  from  either 
Hayakila  station,  whence  4  ri.  or 
from  Tomakomai  station,  7  ri. 

Leaving    Snppoio,    the    railway 


first 


the 


Yubari-gawa  at  Sbd.fa. 

Iwami-zawa(rnn,  Zeni-jintshi) 
is  a  busy  centre. 

[From  here  a  bmnch  line  runs  N. 
to  Asaki-gaira  in  5i  bis.  (see  p. 
524)  and  beyond.  Two  stationR 
before  Asabi-gawa  ia  fi'a7?i«i- 
kokm  {Inn,  Ando}  noted  for  its 
rock  and  river  scenery,  for  a 
mineral  spring,  and  fot  its 
fishing.] 

The  line  now  turns  sharp  south. 
Save  for  views  o£  distant  mountains, 
it  is  a  dull  run  hence  to  the  coast, 
I  the  foiest  having  been  cleared  on 
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hills.    Near  the  coast  the  land  be- 
comes  marshy  and  there  is  little 
cTiltivation. 
Oiwake  {Inn,  Shimbo). 

[A  branch  line  from  this  place  to 
Yubari  {Inn,  Gasshtikn),  called 
tiie  Tanko  BaUway,  26^  m., 
follows  the  windings  of  the 
Yubari-gawa,  which  is  bordered 
with  maple-trees,  and  affords 
pretty  glimpses  of  waterfalls. 
Here  are  situated  the  biggest 
collieries  in  Yezo,  well  deserv- 
ing a  visit.  The  neighbour- 
hood also  boasts  a  hot  spring, 
called  Hasegaioa  Onsen.} 

Numa-no-hata  {Inn,  Hirose,  at 
station). 

[A  2  day's  excursion  may  be 
made  hence  to  Firatori,  the 
largest  settlement  of  the  south- 
ern Ainos.  Horses  can  be 
hired  at  the  inn.  ^as^a  also  run 
daily  via  Azuma  {Inn,  Kuzu- 
maki)  to  Mukawa,  where  there 
are  petroleum  springs.  The 
way  leads  along  the  coast  to 
Sarufuto,  whence  4  7*1  up  the 
river  Saru.  The  town — if  such 
it  can  be  called — stands  in  a 
lonely  dell,  surrounded  at  a 
distance  by  green  hills  of 
moderate  height,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  each  containing  some 
fifty  straw  huts.  These  line  one 
side  of  the  path  in  single  file, 
the  family  store-houses  stand- 
ing opposite,  raised  on  four 
posts  to  escape  the  damp.  All 
purely  Aino  villages  follow  the 
same  pattern.  There  is  a  Japa- 
nese inn  (Wada),  at  Piratori, 
and  the  place  has  been  more  or 
less  Japonicised ;  but  some  curi- 
ous dances,  performed  by  the 
Aino  wom'en,  may  still  be  seen 
on  payment  of  a  few  yen.} 

Tomakomai  {Inn,  Maru-jti,  at 
station)  is  situated  some  distance 
from  the  railway.    Two  and  a  halt 


days'  ride  from  this  place  lies  Ml- 
kappu,  where  is  the  largest  horse- 
breeding  establishment  in  Yezo. 
Horses  should  be  ordered  before- 
hand from  the  inn. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  beating  in 
breakers  on  the  coast,  now  comes 
in  view ;  and  in  early  summer  the 
wealth  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and 
other  wild-flowers  is  astonishing. 
From  here  on  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  Ainos  and  their  huts  may 
occasionally  be  seen. 

Nobori-betsu  (see  yy.  517). 

Horobetsu  (Jmi,  Suzuki)  is  a 
mixed  Aino  and  Japanese  village, 
the  centre  for  many  years  of  the 
Christianising  and  civilising  en- 
deavours of  the  Rev.  John  }3at- 
chelor,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

Muroran  {Inn,  Maru-ichi,  at  sta- 
tion and  landing  place,  Europ. 
dishes)  is  finely  situated  on  a  land- 
locked bay.  It  is  an  important  coal 
depot,  and  is  noted  for  a  large  sea- 
shell, — the  hotate-gai,  or  Pecten 
yessoensis.  Half-an-hour's  climb, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  takes  one 
to  the  summit  of  Sokuryd-mn,  a  hill 
marked  by  a  survey  tripod,  and 
offering  a  splendid  panorama  of  the 
Bay  and  neighbouring  volcanoes. 
One  ri  20  cho  from  the  town  stands 
an  Aino  village. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made  to  Momhetsu  {Inn,  Abe),  on 
Volcano  Bay,  by  small  steamer 
which  leaves  Muroran  every  morn- 
ing, taking  1  hr.  to  make  the  pass- 
age, and  thence  to  Sdbetsu  {Inn, 
Ono)  on  Lake  Tdya,  3J  ri  by  basha, 
for  the  sake  of  the  scenery,  a  fine 
waterfall,  and  hot  springs. 

The  coast  road  round  the  head  of 
of  Volcano  Bay — a  secluded  region 
in  which  several  Aino  vill^es  exist 
— ^is  practicable  for  basha,  though 
rarely  traversed.  The  distance 
from  Mombetsu  to  Oshamarnbe  on 
the  Hakodate-Otaru  railway  (see  p. 
520)  is  18  n. 
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TIOUTE  81. 


Across   Yezo   from  Asaht-gawa 
TO  Abashiri  and  along  thr 

C!OAKT    TO   NeMURO. 

[llnei'ary. 

ASAHI-GAWA  to :—  7?/.  Oho  M. 

Nagayama 2  30  7 

Ikaiishi  3  9  8. 

Koshiji  4  27  IH 

Nakagoc 3  4  7J 

Kitami-togo  3  24  9 

Takinoue 4  25  11} 

Takinoshita  4  32  12.) 

Nokami 5  17  ISJ 

Saruma  4  35  12] 

Rubeshibe 3  8  7} 

AinoTichi 5  3  12} 

Tanno 3  23  8^ 

Koshitoshi 4  29  ll| 

ABASHIRI 4  20  11 

Aoshunai 3  5  7i 

Yamabetsu 2  26  G.V 

Shari  3  18  8.V 

Koshikawa  4  G  lo| 

Rnbesu  3  10  8 

Ichani  6  18  15} 

Shibetsn 35  2} 

Shiunbetsii  4  —  9| 

Bekkai  4—9} 

Tobuto 3  27  Oj 

Honioi  3  24  9 

NEMirRO 1  6  2} 

Total  99    29  243} 

Asahi-g-awa  {Tnn,  Miura-ya,  at 
station),  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
thriving,  places  in  Yezo,  possesses 
wide  streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles. 
Two  miles  to  the  N.E.,  and  con- 
nected by  tramway,  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Seventh  Army 
Division. 

The  itinerary  here  given  affords 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  country 
quite  off  the  beaten  track,  though 
l)ost  stations  exist  all  along  the 
route,  where  Japanese  food  can  be 
obtained  and  horses  hired.  The 
iSjst  section  of  the  journey,  as  for 
as  AbaabM,  leads  through  the  pri- 


meval forest,  and  over  a  fine  pass, 
and  should  occupy  3 J  dixys;  the 
second  section,  from  Abashiri  to 
the  port  of  Nemuro,  is  partly  along 
tlio  coast,  but  cuts  across  the  neck 
of  the  mountainous  i^eninsula 
facing  the  island  of  Kunashiri.  At 
Abashiri,  traces  of  the  ancient  pit- 
dwellers  can  be  seen  on  the  hills. 
For  Nemuro  see  p.  52G. 

[Instead  of  proceeding  to  Nemuro, 
the  traveller  may  ride  across 
country  in  3  days  from  Abashiri 
to  the  port  of  Kushiro  (see  p. 
525)  via  the  volcano  of  Aiosa- 
nohorl  or  Iico-san,  that  is 
"Sulphur  Mountain."  Accom- 
modation may  be  found  at 
ShibetcJia  and  Toro.  This  dis- 
trict contains  the  si)a  of  Seishi- 
kaga,  where  there  is  also  ac- 
commodation, and  a  lake 
called  Kueharo,  12  ri  in  cir- 
cumference, with  some  islands 
having  other  hot  springs.  The 
lake  is  deep  and  clear,  and 
affords  good  fishing.  Near  Toro 
lies  a  second  lake,  G  ri  in  cir- 
cumference. The  following  is 
the  Itinerary : 

ABASHIRI  to:—     Pd  Chb  M. 

Koshimizu  7  9  17} 

Nogawa 3  28  9} 

Atosa-nobori  3  27  9| 

Shibetcha  11  34  29.V 

T5ro 5  22  13} 

KUSHIRO  6  26  16} 

Total  39      2    951 

For  Kushiro,  see  p.  525. 

Those  desirous  of  exploring 
the  N.E.  coast  of  Yezo  can  do 
so  by  turning  to  the  1.  at  Aba- 
sliiri,  whence  a  road  leads  the 
whole  way  to  Soya, — a  distance 
of  71  ri  (173  m.),  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  island.  This 
journey,  however,  is  monoto- 
nous in  the  extreme.] 
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RoiUe  82  S  83. — Jcroim  Yezo.    South-Easl  Coast. 
ROUTE  82.  ROTJTE  83. 


Itiiil  £com  As)ihi-gaw{i  to  OcMui 
(BT  m.)  in  4|  hrs..  anA  itgain  from 
ObiMro  to  Kiinhiro  (80  m.)  in  5J 
hrs.  On  the  central  portion  of  the 
jooiney  the  line  is  still  in  course 
of  conatmction.  llie  ilistnnce  can 
meantime  be  ttaversed  by  basha  in 
1  day ;  the  Itinetarj'  is  given  below. 

Most  of  the  route  still  threads  the 
vu^lin  forest.  Ab  fur  as  B^eisu,  a 
good  de>il  of  promixing  land  baa 
been  laid  imder  ciiltivBtion.  After 
Shimo-Furano,  situated  in  a  small 
plain,  the  line  fbllowa  the  I.  bank 
ol  the  Somohi-gawu  for  many  milea, 
the  moat  pictnreaiiue  portion  lying 
betweeu  Kanayania  and  Oehiai  {Inn, 
AMta-ya). 

Obihiro  (/nil.  Kaaiii-bwan)  is 
tho  only  inland  town  of  any  im- 
portance in  tlie  Toknchi  plain. 
From  Alsvnai,  tho  line  bends  N.E. 
aloi^  (he  coast  to 

Kushiro  {aee  next  column). 

Itinei'iri/  by  liaslui. 


4  JO  HJ 

3  -  7J 

1  18  n 

3  12  8^ 


During  the  ai 
llio  Nippon  Ytuten  Kwaisba  runs 
Hteamets  np  the  S.E.  Coast  of  Yezo, 
and  there  are  also  steameiB  be- 
longing to  smaller  companies.  Oc- 
caaional  steam  commnnication  ia 
kept  np  with  Kunashiri  and  Itenip. 
The  chief  ports  visited  are  Knahiro, 
Akkeahi,  and  Nemnio. 

Euabiro  [Inn,  'Kanekichi),  at 
the  month  of  the  Kusnri-gawa,  ia  a 
buay  place  with  good  ahops.  Fine 
views  are  here  obtained  of  0-Akan 
and  Me-Akan,  two  high  mountains 
to  the  N.  A  railway  runs  S.W.  along 
the  coast  to  Alsfinai,  whence  it 
strikes  inland  for  Obihiro  and  As<i- 
ki-gami  (see  previona  Eonte). 


tieitoTB  to  the  Ki 


seen  on  the  creela  of  (he  hUlg.  H  >!«>  two 

called  MfMhlrLyft  near  the  river,  und  tha 
othenitt  Lake  EUratarl,  >b«nt  i  m.  from 

AIno  villfegfl. 

Akheehi  (Inns.  Oiznmi-kwan, 
Chiigenji)  is  noted  for  its  oyaters, 
Uiere  being  whole  reefs  entirely 
com^K^ed  of  these  molluscs.  Ak- 
kesbi  hna  an  outer  and  an  inner 
bay,  the  former  for  steamers  and 
large  craft,  the  latter,  which  is  some 
10  m.  in  ciicnmfercnce,  for  amallor 
veasels. 

The  coast  between  Akkeahi  and 
Nemuro  ia  remarkable  for  tho  per- 
sistently tabular  aspect  of  tho  main- 
land and  of  the  islands  near  it.  Of 
the  latter,  the  chief  are  ;  ].  Yururi, 
r.  Takasiilma  and  Ko-Tnkashima. 
more  low  ledges  of  rock.  'Pa&\ii!^ 
fai-oS  morai\».\nA  \»  •^'fe  V  *^*'^', 
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ranges  of  Menashi-yama  and  0- 
Menashi-yama,  and  ahead  Kausu- 
zan  and  Qiacha-nobori  in  the  island 
of  Kunashiri. 

•  Nemuro,  (In/is,  Yamagata,  Suzu- 
ki) is  a  thriving  town,  and  pos- 
sesses an  agricultural  college  And 
a  public  garden,  whence  the  dis- 
tant mountains  of  Kunashiri  can 
be  seen  to  the  r.  The  harbour  is 
good,  but  freezes  over  completely 
in  winter. 

The  Kubile  Islands. 

The  Kuriles,  of  which  Kunashiri  and 
Iterup  are  the  two  sonthernmoBt,  derive 
their  name  from  the  Bussian  word  kurity, 
"  to  smoke/'  in  allusion  to  the  numerous 
volcanoes  which  they  contain,  and  stretch 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  all  the  way  from  Yezo 
to  Kamchatka.  The  Japanese  name  is 
Chishima,  or  "the  Thousand  Isles." 
Originally  inhabited  by  a  shifting  popu- 
lation of  Ainos  and  perhaps  men  of 
some  other  barbarous  race,  the  Kuriles  at- 
tracted the  cupidity  of  the  Cossacks  who 
conquered  Kamchatka  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  At  that  time  the  islands 
swarmed  with  fur-bearing  animals,  now 
ruthlessly  hunted  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion. Gradually  the  whole  group  passed 
under  Bussian  sway,  though  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yedo  always  asserted  its  right  to 
the  southernmost  portion  of  the  chain. 
At  last,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg, 
concluded  in  1875,  the  Kuriles  were 
formally  ceded  by  Bussia  to  Japan,  in 
exchange  for  the  far  more  valuable 
territory  of  southern  Saghalien,  which 
till  then  had  been  claimed  as  a  Japanese 
possession. 
The  China  Sea  Directory  says : — 
"The  fog  in  which  these  islands  are 
constantly  enveloped,  the  violent  currents 
exxMjrienced  in  all  the  channels  separat- 
ing them,  the  steepness  of  their  coasts, 
and  the  impossibility  of  anchoring,  are 
such  formidable  obstacles,  that  it  tries 
to  the  utmost  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  mariner  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  respecting  them.  Making  the 
Kurile  Islands  from  the  westward  during 
a  dense  fog,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  clear  s^  overhead  allows  of  the  sum- 
mits of  some  of  the  islands  being  seen 
over  the  fog.  Such  a  glimpse  to  a  stran- 
ger would  have  more  the  appearance  of 
blue  sky  with  a  few  light  clouds  (cirri), 
instead  of  a  high  mountain  streaked  with 
snow.  The  vicinity  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kurile  Islands  may 
frequently  bo  knovm  by  the  flocks  of 
Mrda  *  *  *  Seaweed  ia  also  met  with 
/ii  BtraggiiDg  p»tohee  like  the  ordinary 


gulf-weed,  growing  thicker  by  degrees 
till  near  the  land  it  resembles  a  Large 
field  of  very  thick  and  strong  weed. 
This  weed  entirely  surrounds  all  the 
islands ;  and  in  collecting  it,  it  has  to  be 
cut  with  a  scythe." 

From  NotsuM-no-saM,  the  head- 
land stretching  N.W.  of  Nemuro, 
to  Tomariy  the  nearest  port  in 
Kunashiri,  is  a  distance  of  3  ri. 
From  Nemuro  it  takes  some  5  hrs. 
to  reach  the  hamlet  of  Bausu, 
prettily  situated  on  the  sea-shore, 
3 J  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  solfataras,  to 
work  which  is  the  object  of  having 
an  establishment  in  this  place. 
This  part  of  the  island  is  thickly 
wooded  with  conifers  of  various 
species,  while  ferns  and  flowering 
plants  form  the  undergrowth. 
Bears  abound.  From  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  we  get  a  beautiful 
glimpse  of  the  singularly  shaped 
Chacha-nobori  (7,900  ft.),  a  cone 
within  a  cone,  tlie  inner  and  higher 
of  the  two  being — so  the  natives 
say — surrounded  by  a  lake,  while 
away  to  the  N.E.  the  sulphur  is 
seen  boiling  up  at  four  distinct 
spots  on  the  flank  of  Bausu-zan, 
■jOiere  are  also  several  hot  springs 
and  a  hot  stream.  One  of  these 
springs  bubbles  up  on  the  beach, 
near  the  little  settlement.  At 
Ichibishinai,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Island,  is  a  boiling  lake  called 
PontOy  which  deposits  on  its  bed 
and  around  its  shores  what  appears 
to  be  fine  black  sand,  but  is 
practically  nearly  pure  sulphur. 
The  water  of  the  lake  has  an  ex- 
tremely acid  flavour. 

The  chief  port  of  Iterup,  called 
Staten  Island  by  the  old  Dutch 
cartographers,  is  Shana^  on  the  N.W. 
side,  a  mere  village  of  40  houses. 
A  road  leads  hence  to  Buhetsu  at 
the  N.E.  extremity,  about  65  m. 
distant,  and  there  is  also  a  road  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  50  m. 
Horses  can  be  obtained  for  the 
greater  part  of  these  journeys. 
The  interior  of  Iterup  is  all  dense 
forest,  which  can  only  be  pene- 
trated by  tollowiag  up  the  water- 
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courses,  in  which  a  few  loads  haye 
been  cut.  There  are  some  hot 
springs  on  the  island,  but  without 
accommodation.  The  streams  are 
alive  with  salmon  from  August  to 
December,  and  bears  are  plentiful. 


KOUTE  84. 

The  Island  of  Saghalien. 
{Conf.  General  Map) 

An  expedition  made  bj  the  Japanese 
early  in  the  seventeenth  centnry  first 
made  known  the  existence  of  Saghalien 
or,  more  strictly,  of  its  southern  portion 
called  by  the  Aino  aborigines  KaraftUo. 
Not  long  after,  it  was  visited  by  the 
famous  Dutch  navigator,  Martin  Vries. 
Accounts,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the 
island  and  its  inhabitants  came  from 
certain  Jesuit  explorers  sent  out  from  the 
Chinese  Court  a  century  latef.  But  it 
was  the  Japanese,  another  hundred  years 
afterwards,  who  first  circumnavigated  it, 
though  the  fact  of  its  insularity  was  not 
then  disclosed  to  the  world,  as  the  British 
fleet  found  to  their  costjn  the  operations 
against  Russia  in  1855. 

Russian  descents  upon  Saghalien  began 
in  1825,  down  to  which  date  the  Japanese 
alone  had  made  any  claim  to  ownership. 
As  a  result  of  Japan's  political  weakness 
at  that  period,  the  southern  half  of  the 
island  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1876  in  ex- 
change for  the  Kuriles,  as  already  men- 
tioned on  p.  526.  The  Treaty  following 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1934-5  restored 
to  Japan  the  portion  south  of  the  50th 
degree  N.  lat.,*with  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000  square  miles.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  island  remain  in  Russian 
hands. 

The  best  English  book  on  Saghalien  is 
Hawes's  In  the  Utiemiogt  East. 

Broadly  speaking,  Saghalien 
resembles  Yezo  in  its  natural 
features;  dense  forests  of  birch, 
Lxrch,  spruce,  and  other  trees  cover 
the  greater  part,  but  are  frequently 
devastated  by  fires.  The  chief  river 
in  southern  Saghalien.' is  the  SuzuyUy 
having  its  source  near  Korsakoff  and 


falling  into  Chitose  Bay ;  most  of 
the  otiber  streams  are  short  torrents. 
A  backbone  of  mountains  runs  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  highest  point  reaching 
an  elevation  of  some  5,000  ft.  Wild 
beasts  abound,  the  commonest  being 
the  brown  bear  and  the  fox.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  fur  of  the  otter,  sable,  and 
other  animals. 

The  climate  is  rigorous,  the 
temperature  sometimes  falling  to 
—  50°  Fahr.,  while  the  short  sum- 
mers are  apt  to  be  hot.  For  over 
half  the  year  the  land  lies  under 
snow,  and  dense  fogs  envelope  the 
coast-line.  All  communication  by 
sea  is  practically  cut  off  from 
November  to  May. 

The  aborigines,  who  are  said  to 
number  about  5,000,  consist  of 
Gilyaks,  Ainos,  Orotchons,  and  a 
few  Tungus. 

The  Russian  Government  es- 
tablished penal  colonies,  chiefly  at 
Alexandrovsk  and  Korsakoff,  which 
received  the  worst  class  of  criminals. 
Agriculture  on  a  small  scale  was 
started  by  these  convicts ;  also  the 
rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Coal, 
too,  was  found ;  but  the  principal 
source  of  wealth  at  present  is  the 
herring  and  salmon  fisheries. 

The  Japanese  have  established 
their  capital  at  Vladimirofka, 
which  stands  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain  to  the  north  of  Korsakoff 
(Kushun-kotan),  the  seat  of  the 
former  Kussian  administration.  A 
line  of  railway  28  miles  in  length 
has  been  built  to  connect  the  two 
towns.  Another  place  of  some  im- 
portance is  Mauka,  on  the  west 
coast,  which  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  a  harbour  almost  free  from 
ice.  The  river  Suzuya  still  forms 
the  chief  means  of  transport  and 
travel  in  the  interior,  there  being  as 
yet  no  roads,  except  one  connecting 
Korsakoff  with  Cape  Notoro,  35  rl 
in  length,  and  another  between 
Yladimirofka  and  Mauka. 

Communication  is  maintained 
with  KorsakoS.  \y^  ^«5»ss^^'"£^  v:^  "^ss^. 
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Hakodate  thiee  times  monthly,  and 
take  (calling  at  Otara,  etc.)  3  days 
to  make  the  passage. 

Besides  restoring  to  Saghalien  its 
old  Ainu  name  of  Karafuto  (oc- 
casionally pronounced  Eabafnto), 
the  Jai>anese  haye  renamed  the 
following  important  localities  : — 
Straits    of  Tartary   {Mamiya   Kai- 


fcr/o),  Amnr  Gulf  {KUa  Mamiya  Kair 
kyo)y  Aniwa  Bay  {HigashUFushimi 
}Van)t  Lososi  Bay  {Chitose  Wan), 
Patience  Bay  {Shichird  Wan), 
Endma  Point  {Tsushima  Misaki), 
Cape  Notoro  {Kondo  Misaki),  Cape 
Aniwa  {Juzo  Misaki),  Cape  Patience 
(Kataoka  Misaki),  Eobben  Island 
( KaHiyb-tb). 


SECTION    IX. 


THE  IZU  AND  BONIN  ISLANDS 
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ROUTE  85. 


The  Seven  Isles  of  Izu  and 
THE  Bonin  Islands. 


1.    VRIES    ISLAND. 
THE  BONINS. 


2.    HACHIJO.       3. 


1. — Vries  Island. 

Vries  Islan^l,  called  Izu  no  0- 
shima  by  the  Japanese,  is  the  largest 
and  most  accessible  of  the  Izu  no 
Shichv-tOf  or  Seven  Isles  of  Izu, 
which  stretch  away  for  120  m.  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  near  the 
entrance  of  Tokyo  Bay  to  33°  lat. 
N.  Its  greatest  length  is  10  m. ;  its 
breadth,  5J  m.  The  ever-smoking 
volcano  on  Vries  Island  is  sighted 
by  all  ships  bound  for  Yokohama. 
The  names  of  the  other  six  islands 
are  Toshima,  Niijima,  Kbzushima, 
Mtyake,  Mikura^  and  Hachijo. 

In  ancient  days  Eastern  Japan,  then 
scmi-l)arbarous,  was  used  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  criminals  exi>elled  from 
the  central  part  of  the  empire,  that  is 
to  say,  Nara,  Ky6to,  and  their  environs, 
where  the  Mikado  held  his  Court.  When 
the  mainland  of  £.  Japan  became  civil- 
ised, the  islands  alone  continued  to  be 
need  as  convict  settlements,  and  they 
retained  this  character  till  quite  recent 
times.  There  were  exiles  living  on  Vries 
HS  late  as  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but 
the  most  famous  of  all  was  the  archer 
Tametomo,  (see  p.  85).  The  current 
European  name  of  Vries  Island  is  derived 
from  that  of  Captain  Martin  Qerritsz 
Vries,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  visited  it 
in  1643.  Vries  Island  was  noted  until 
recent  years  for  its  peculiar  dialect,  and 
for  the  retention  of  curious  old  customs. 
Few  remnants  of  these  now  survive, 
except  the  coiffure  of  the  women  and 
their  habit  of  carrying  loads  on  the  head. 

Vries  Island  is 'accessible  by  the 
post-boat  (sailing)  from  Ito  in  Izu 
(see  p.  158)  every  fourth  day  to 
Niijima,  a  distance  of  23  miles, 
llie  best  season  for  the  trip  is  early 
spring,  the  next  best  being  winter. 

There  are  six  villages  on  the 
island,  all  situated  on  the  coast, 
and  named  respectively  Niijima 
(or  Motomura),  Nomashi,  Saslukiji, 


Habu,  Senzu,  and  Okada.  Of  these, 
Motomura  is  the  best  to  stop  at, 
whilst  Habu  has  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  picturesque  httle  har- 
bour,— the  submerged  crater  of  an 
ancient  volcano.  Tliere  are  no  vehi- 
cles of  any  kind,  and  but  few  piick- 
horses.  The  distances  along  the 
path  connecting  the  villages  are 
approximately  as  follows  : — 


Senzu  to  Okadii 

Okada  to  Motomura  ... 
Motomura  to  Nomashi. 
Nomashi  to  SashiMji. . . 
Sashikiji  to  Habu  


Bi 
1 
2 
1 
3 


Cfuj 


19 


For  the  most  part,  the  road  runs 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
which  it  only  rejoins  on  nearing 
the  villages.  The  way  usually  lies 
through  a  low  wood  of  ctimellia, 
skimmia,  and  other  evergreens,  and 
sometimes,  as  for  instance  between 
Motomura  and  Nomashi,  along  a 
fern-clad  deU.  Pheasants  and 
woodcock  abound.  Cows  are  kept 
for  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk,  and  the  calves  are  slaughtered 
for  food. 

There  is  no  road  round  the  E. 
coast  from  Habu  to  Senzu ;  but  the 
distance  is  approximately  5  ri.  The 
way  leads  over  the  desolate  slope 
of  the  volcano  which  occupies  the 
whole  centre  of  the  island. 

The  name  of  this  volcano  is 
Mihara,  2,500  ft.  high.  Smoke 
perpetually  issues  from  its  summit, 
and  it  is  subject  to  frequent  erup- 
tions. The  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  to  the  summit  is  No7)iashif 
but  the  ascent  may  be  undertaken 
equally  well  from  Motomura.  The 
climb  requires  from  2J  to  3  hrs., 
and  the  whole  expedition  can  be 
made  during  a  forenoon.  Passing 
through  the  village,  the  ascent,  as 
made  from  Motomura,  leads  for  the 
lirst  hour  through  a  wood,  and  then 
emerges  on  to  volcanic  soorire.  The 
eminence  seen  ahead  to  the  1.  and 
called  Kagamirbata,  is  not  the  simi- 
mit  of  the  mountain,  but  only  a 
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portion  of  the  wall  of  an  enormous 
ancient  crater,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  present  cone, 
with  its  smaller  though  still  con- 
siderable dimensions.  From  this 
point  it  is  5  min.  walk  to  the  lip 
of  the  ancient  crater,  which  here 
forms  a  flat  oyal  waste  of  minute 
scoriae,  with  stones  scattered  about 
the  surface.  Its  greatest  length  on 
this  side  is  estimated  at  nearly  1 
m.,  and  it  is  surroimded  by  low 
broken  hillocks  of  lava,  against 
whose  sides  the  sand  is  piled  up. 
Half  an  hour's  walk  across  this 
desolate  waste  brings  us  to  the  little 
torii  marking  the  Nomashi  approach 
to  the  mountain.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  fine  view.  In  front,  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  are  the 
other  islands  and  islets  of  the  Izu 
group,  the  curious  pyramidal  To- 
shima,  mth  Shikine  and  K5zu  be- 
hind; to  the  1.  of  Toshima  the 
longer  and  lower  outline  of  Niijima, 
with  little  Udoma  in  front.  To  the 
1.  again,  but  considerably  more 
distant,  are  the  larger  islands  of 
Miyake  and  Mikura,  while  on  ex- 
ceptionally clear  days  the  outline 
of  Hachijd  can  be  descried.  To  the 
W.  are  seen  Amagi-san  and  other 
portions  of  the  peninsula  of  Izu, 
the   towering   cone   of    Fuji,  with 

the  lesser  Hakono  and  Oyama 
ranges ;  to  the  N.  Misaki  in  Sagami, 
and  to  the  N.E.  the  peninsula  of 
Kazusa-B5shu.  The  cHmb  hence 
to  the  top  takes  \  hr.  The  width 
of  the  present  crater  at  the  summit 
has  been  estimated  at  }  m.  Mihtira 
may  also  be  ascended  from  Habu  or 
fiom  Senzu,  the  climb  on  that  side 
of  the  island  being,  however,  much 
longer  and  more  difficult. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  1  m.  from 
Habu  may  be  taken  to  Bozu-ga- 
Horn,  i.e.,  the  "  Priest's  Dell,"  noted 
for  its  ferns.  A  spare  day  at  Habu 
may  also  be  devoted  to  walking 
along  the  coast  towards  Senzu ;  but 
the  vapour  spring  on  the  mountain- 
side  between  the  two  places  is  at 
A  ^'stance — 5  ri — which,  makes  it 


difficult  of  access  in  one  day.  This 
spring  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
wounds  and  bruises.  Futagcnyama.^ 
the  double-crested  mountain  whose 
red  hue  caused  by  the  presence  of 
brittle  lava  is  so  conspicuous  from 
Habu,  is  a  mere  spur  of  the  volcano 
affording  no  special  interest. 

2. — ^Hachu5. 

Steamers  run  monthly  between 
Yokohama,  Hachijo,  and  the  two 
main  islands  of  ihe  Bonin  group. 
Once  a  year,  in  summer,  the  boat 
calls  at  various  others  of  the  long 
chain  of  green  isles  and  barren 
rocks  that  stretch  almost  in  a 
straight  line  from  Vries  to  the 
Yolcano  Islands.  Japan  claims 
jurisdiction  over  all  these,  as  well 
as  over  Shin-Torishima  or  Marcus 
Island,  in  lat.  24°14'  N.,  and  154° 
E.  long,  about  650  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Haha-jima. 

Hachljo.  mificalled  Fataizio  on  English 
charts,  is  the  southernmost  of  the  group 
kno¥m  aa  the  "Seven  Isles  of  Izu." 
Legend  avers  that  the  original  inhabi- 
tants were  Chinese,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Shin-no-Jofuku  (see  p.  886) 
to  search  for  the  elixir  of  life.  Another 
widely  known  tale,  often  depicted  in  art, 
credits  Hachijd  with  having  been  ex- 
clusively tenanted  by  women,  whose  hus- 
bands were  relegated  to  the  island  of  Ao- 
ga-shima.  or  Oni-ga-shima  ("  the  Demons' 
isle  "),  40  m.  to  the  south,  and  were  only 
permitted  to  visit  their  wives  once  a 
year,  when  the  sea-god  caused  a  south 
wind  to  blow.  The  boys  born  of  these 
•hasty  unions  were  sent  away  to  live  with 
their  fathers,  while  the  girls  remained 
with  their  mothers.  Plain  history  says 
that  Hachijd  was  discovered  by  the  Japa- 
nese in  A.D.  1487. 

The  natives  speak  a  patois,  which  re- 
tains certain  pecidiarities  current  in  the 
speech  of  Eastern  Japan  four  or  five 
centuries  ago.  They  cultivate  the  soil 
wherever  poissible,  but  do  little  fishing; 
they  also  produce,  in  small  quantities, 
a  fabric  knovm  as  Haehi,^  ttwnugi.  The 
women  wear  a  loose  gown  tied  with  a 
narrow  girdle  in  front ;  their  long  luxuri- 
ant hair  is  coiled  on  the  top  of  the  head 
in  a  double  knot,  and  secured  by  a  band 
of  white  paper.  The  staple  food  is  the 
Rweet  potato.  Cattle  of  a  diminutive 
breed  form  the  sole  means  of  transport, 
and  furnish  a  rough  amusement  to  the 
ialandexB  b?  «  v«c;\)l\as  Und  of  bull-flght. 
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-which,  however,  has  none  of  the  brutality 
of  the  Spanish  sport.  Two  bulls  are  led 
into  a  ring  of  spectators,  and  gradually 
allowed  to  approach  head  to  head.  Then 
follows  a  pushing  contest  of  brute 
strength.  Victory  is  declared  by  the 
weaker  being  pushed  outside  the  ring,  or 
a  throw  may  occur  by  the  two  pairs  of 
horns  becoming  interlocked.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  the  bulls  or  the  men  leading 
them  to  sustain  any  serious  injuries. 

Hachijd  is  about  12  m.  long  by 
4  m.  biood.  The  southern  half 
consists  of  a  series  of  steep  ridges 
some  2,300  ft.  Mgh,  while  the  N.W. 
end  rises  into  an  extinct  volcanic 
X)eak, — Hachijo  Fuji^  2,840  ft.  A 
narrow  cultivated  valley  running 
E.  and  W.  separates  these  two 
mountains,  wluch  are  densely 
wooded.  The  aspect  is  picturesque 
from  the  sea,  which  is  here  of  a 
deep  indigo  blue,  owing  to  the 
KuroshiOy  or  Japanese  Gulf-stream. 
Sheer  walls  of  rock,  and  the  contort- 
ed ends  of  lava  streams,  surround 
the  island  almost  completely. 
Though  there  are  no  harbours,  fair 
anchorages  exist  on  the  E.  side  at 
Mitsuney  and  on  the  W.  at  OJcago, 
where  stand  the  government  offices. 
No  regular  inns  have  yet  been 
established,  but  rough  accommoda- 
tion may  be  obtained  at  some 
of  the  peasants'  dwellings.  The 
houses  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island 
are  enclosed  by  dykes  of  lava, 
those  on  the  W.  by  large  boulders. 
Store-houses  are  attached,  which  are 
raised  from  the  ground  on  wooden 
supports  to  ward  ofE  the  depredii- 
tions  of  rats. 

The  walk  from  Mitsune  to  Okago 
— from  sea  to  sea — occupies  about 
1  hr.  But  half  a  day  during  the 
vessel's  stay  would  be  best  spent 
in  making  the  ascent  of  the  local 
Fuji,  a  steep  climb  of  some  2}  hrs. 
from  Mitsune.  The  open  paths 
should  everywhere  be  followed, 
as  a  poisonous  species  of  snake 
abounds.  There  is  a  crater  on  the 
summit,  about  ^  m.  in  diameter,  in 
whose  centre  rises  a  circular  plateau 
dotted  with  pools  of  water,  where 
the  cattle  that  graze  on  the  moun- 


tain slope  come  to  drink.  Bough 
Xxiths  lead  over  to  three  other 
villages  lying  on  the  E.  and  S.W. 
sides  of  the  southern  mountain 
group. 

3. — The  Bonin  Islands. 

The  Bonin  Islands  consist  of 
three  distinct  groups,  lying  between 
the  parallels  of  26°.  30'  and  27°.  45' 
N.  Lat.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
with  a  fringe  of  coral.  The  most 
northerly  cluster  was  called  Parry's 
Group  by  Capt.  Beechey,  R.N., 
who  visited  the  Bonins  in  1827,  and 
named  the  principal  islands.  The 
central  and  largest  group  includes 
Ototo-jima  (Stapleton  I.),  Ani-jima 
(Buckland  I.),  and  Chichi-jima  (Peel 
I.),  while  the  biggest  member  of 
the  southernmost  cluster  (Coffin 
or  Bailey  I.)  is  now  known  as 
Haha-jima.  This  last  lies  580  m. 
due  S.  of  Yokohama.  The  Japanese 
names  are  given  on  an  original 
system  : — Chichi-jima^  which  means 
"Father  Island,"  has  near  it  the 
Islands  of  the  Elder  and  the 
Yoimger  Brothers  {Ani  and  Ototo), 
while  the  islets  round  Haha-jima 
or  "Mother  Island"  are  termed 
"Sister,"  "Niece,"  etc.,  and  the 
northernmost  group  includes  the 
"Bridegroom,"  the  "Bride,"  and 
even  the  "  Match-maker." 

The  Japanese  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  Bonins  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  the  16th 
century,  and  to  have  kept  up  fitful 
communication  -with  them  down  to  1863, 
though  formal  possession  was  not  taken 
until  1875.  Their  general  name  for  tho  ' 
archipelago — Ogasavoara-jima — is  derived 
from  that  of  the  Daimyd  whose  followers 
discovered  it.  Our  word  "Bonin"  is  a 
corruption  of  Jap.  Jftimn,  which  means 
"  uninhabited."  Some  maps  give  another 
name, — Anohispo, — which  is  derived  from 
old  Spanish  charts. 

From  1827  onwards,  the  Bonins  began 
to  be  inhabited  by  shipwrecked  whalers 
and  other  waifs  and  strays  from  Hawaii 
and  elsewhere,  who  brought  Kanaka 
wives  with  them.  These  and  their  des- 
cendants»  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy,  formed  the  sole  population  till 
the  advent  of  the  Japanese*  ^^vc^  ^v>k>H 
number  iiesxV^  %<5!RKi,wiftL\iaCT^\wQSiS^^^ 
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la.  aiul  otluir  dimi 


ned  tov  the  TakjO  n 


Tim  ilistimcft  from  Iliicliijo  to 
CMchi-jinui,  3U5  ni.,  lion  out  of  the 
tmck  of  nil  wn-goiiif;  TEBsels. 
t\>rty  milea  frrftii  UiU'.llijo,  Ao-ija- 
xhima  in  ]xiHg«>il,  nn  iKlnrul  rixii^ 
jierpenrliculiirjy  to  n  Lo^ht  tyt  nboiit 
1.000  ft.,  irbicli  ih  iiiuippniitrluiblR 
ilniii^  tbi!  grrntpr  jmrt  of  the  ycnr ; 
yet  it  luui  II  oonxictrnible  jiojinlntiou, 
Umittii^  iDinoT  iiiniincloa  iinil  tur- 
iptB  of  (ock,  mention  miiy  bo 
nuulo  of  J'nri^lHim,  1,170  ft.  high, 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  volcuQic 
omption  in  1902,  wlien  the  whole 
lopnliition  of  iiliout  150  ivhh  ovpr- 
wllolmwl. 

PiiBsing  I\in-y'ii  (Iroiip, — a  niim- 
lier  of  fnntnsticiilly  ji^^getl  locks, — 
auil  lenving  Ololii  uiul  Aiii-jimn  on 
the  I.,  the  steampr  enters  tho  henii- 
tifnl  eironlur  harbour  of  Cliiclii- 
jima,  formerly  known  as  Fori 
lioj/d,  appirently  the  cmlet  of  on 
extinct  volcAno.  Of  the  Qimerons 
abrupt  hills,  nil  thickly  wooded, 
that  riHo  on  every  wiile,  the  highest 
is  Amihi-gama,  880  ft.,  at  the  E.  or 
upper  on^  of  the  harbour.  Behind 
a  BtretoU  of  yellow  snnd  on  the 
N.W.  side,  atands  the  vill.  of  (5nunii 
(passable  inn),  the  sent  of  the  local 
X-oremtneat.  Most  of  the  foreign 
,f^™'™LA''e  at  OAiaiiura,  a  little  to 
''^«  JV:E      Od  tho  oppcwito  or  S. 


side  is  Oiji-»rit,  the  only  other  fiiir- 
sizcil  villngp.  Perry-bmitR  ply  !»■- 
tween  dmimv  iiiid  Ogi-nm,  IJ  ni. 
A  hill;  inlb  riinnd  thn  liciiil  of  the 
liarliour,  aliout  3  in.,  connecting  the 
two  villngpH.  iiffonls  a  jiretty  wiilk. 
Other  Rood.  tlMHigh  hilly,  ronils  lead 
netoss  to  vnrions  points,  notaWy  to 
ll.,l.'<mtf'm-a.  2J  ni.  on  the  E,.  and 
lo  TalmimUim  (Fitton  Biiy)  on 
the  S,E.  From  Miya-no-lutnin,  or 
"-Tack  Willianis,"  near  Omum.  a 
tine  view  is  obtained  of  Ani-jimii 
JicroBS  the  nnnow  strait. 

Wcftthar  permittii^  pleasant  ei- 
oursions  may  lie  lunilo  by  cHnoci 
lo  Yafi-sMim  at  the  S.W,  end  of 
the  luirboiir,  and  to  Minnmi-yana, 
with  its  Lindkx^ked  hnrbonr,  at  llie 
K.W.  comor  of  tlie  island. 

Halia-jiina,  35  m.  to  the  S.  of 
Chiehi-jianii,  is  some  7  m.  long  by 
1}  m.  bronil.  It  has  no  hArbonm. 
The  steamer  anchors  some  2  m.  off 
the  -t-ill.  of  Ok-hmtnt.  which  lies  in 
a  sliallow  bight  with  n  piotnresqiie 

ftliprOBOh.      It    1 --  -' 

but 


1,470  ft.)  and  roitk-bonwl,  itH 
iinmerons  Tiilleys,  well-adnpted  tor 

si^[ftr  cultivation,  mnko  it  the  most 
flourisliing  of  the  whole  arcbipeLtgo. 
Cnttle  of  a  Liige  breed  find  guoit 
grozing-gronnd  in  the  southern 
part,  and  bnll-flghts  arc  held  similar 
to  those  di)scribe<l  on  p.  532.  A 
hilly  pnth,  commanding  n  sneces- 
aion  of  delightful  views  of  distnnt 
islets,  tm verses  U»ha-jima  from 
KiliHinlra  at  the  N.  end  to  Okimnnt 
and  on  to  lUinami-saki  at  the  S. 

Fnrthot  details  ot  the  history  of 
the  Bonin  Isliuids  and  of  the  early 
settlers  there  may  be  found  in 
Capt,  Beeehey's  IfaTmtiet,  Gom- 
moilore  Perrj's  Ifarralii-e,  Vol.  I, 
Chap.  X.  and  in  Vol.  IV  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Aaint. Hoe. of 
.Tapan,"  1876  ("-1  Vixil  lo  tlie  Jtoiiln 
T.ilitmlx."  liy  Russell  Robertson). 
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ROUTE  80. 


LXTCHU.* 

The  Luchu  Islands,  which  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  closely  allied  to 
the  Japanese,  and  which  now  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese 
dominions  are  connected  with  the 
outer  world  by  three  lines  of 
steamers.  The  best  are  those  of 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha,  which 
make  five  trips  each  month.  They 
start  from  K5be  tjike  2  days  to 
Kagoshima,  whence  1  day  to  Amami- 
Oshima,  and  1  day  more  to  Great 
Lnchn  ( Okbmxoa).  Including  stop- 
pages, the  voyage  occupies  alto- 
gether 6  days.  The  boat  generally 
remains  a  couple  of  days  at  Nafa, 
before  returning  the  way  she  came. 
There  is  steam  communication  with 
Miyako-jima  monthly,  with  Yona- 
kimi  twice  yearly. 

Tho  royal  family  of  Luchu  derived  its 
origin  from  the  eomi-mythical  Japanese 
Iicro  Tametomo  (see  p.  85),  who  is  said 
to  have  allied  himself  with  the  daughter 
of  a  native  chieftain,  and  to  have  over- 
thrown the  previously  ruling  house.  In 
the  15th  century  the  Ming  dynasty  of 
( !hina  laid  claim  to  the  archipelago,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Japanese  under  the 
Daimyd  of  Satsuma,  who  permanently 
annexed  Amami-Oshima  to  his  feudal 
domains,  but  left  Great  Luchu  to  a  semi- 
independence.  The  Lnchuans  continued 
to  pay  tribute  both  to  China  and  to  Japan 
till  the  year  1879,  when  the  king  was 
brought  captive  to  Tokyo,  and  the  govern- 
ment re-organised  as  a  Japanese  prefec- 
ture under  the  name  of  Okinawa  Ken. 
The  name  Luchu  is  pronounced  RyukyR 
by  the  Japanese,  Dwihu  by  the  Lnchuans 
themselves.  To  the  double  allegiance 
HO  long  acknowledged  by  this  little  island 
realm,  may  be  traced'  the  mixture  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  language,  though  cognate  to  Japanese, 
is  sufficiently  distinct  from  it  to  render 
natives  of  the  two  countries  mutually 
unintelligible.  Japanese,  however,  is  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  ports. 


*  For  a  fuller  description  of  these  isl- 
ands and  their  inhabitants,  see  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  for 
April,  May,  and  June,  1895. 


There  is  a  decent  inn  (Lcebata)  at 
Naze,  the  little  ix)rt  of  Oshima, 
and  two  (Ikebata  and  Asada)  at 
Nafa,  the  chief  port  of  the  island 
of  Okinawa,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  interestiiig  place  in  the 
whole  archipelago.  Here  it  is  the 
fashion  to  supplement  the  Japa- 
nese fare  by  beef  and  ix)rk.  No- 
where else  in  the  islands  can  even 
Jai)anese  food  be  counted  on,  as 
the  Luchuans  subsist  almost  ex- 
clusively on  sweet  potatoes  and  on 
a  kind  of  sago  obtained  from  the 
pith  of  the  Cycas  revoluta,  which 
grows  in  immense  qmintities. 

A  road  is  being  built  right  through 
the  island  from  Nafa  in  the  S.  to 
NagfO,  the  chief  town  in  the  north. 
But  most  journeys  have  still  to  be 
accomplished  either  in  palanquin 
or  on  the  backs  of  the  diminutive, 
but  hardy,  Luchuan  jwnies.  One 
may  go  by  jinrikisha  (1  H  11  cJio) 
from  Nafa  to  Shuri,  the  capital  of 
the  former  Luchuan  kings,  whoso 
castle,  now  held  by  a  Japanese 
garrison,  occupies  a  grand  jxjsition 
on  tho  toi)  of  the  highest  of  those 
many  coral  crags  that  form  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  landscape 
throughout  Southern  Okinawa. 
The  constant  outcrop  of  coral  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  renders 
walking  very  arduous.  Winter  is 
the  l^est  season  for  visiting  Luchu, 
the  thermometer  then  ranging  from 
55°  to  60°  Fahrenheit,  whereas  in 
summer  it  stands  at  and  over  90'' 
both  day  and  night.  The  climate 
is  nevertheless  healthy,  owing  to 
the  frequent  sea-breezes. 

The  traveller  with  a  couple  of 
days  to  spend  while  his  steamer  lies 
loading  sugar  or  other  island  pro- 
duce, cannot  do  better  than  devote 
one  of  them  to  seeing  Nafa  and 
Shuri  (special  permit  from  prefec- 
ture necessary  for  interior  of  Castle, 
but  scarcely  worth  the  trouble),  and 
the  second  to  an  expedition  by  jin- 
rikisha on  horseback  to  a  place  call- 
ed Fuiemmxi,  4  or  5  ri  distant,  where 
there  is  a  cave  with  stalactites, 
containing  a  shrine  dedicated  to  th*^ 
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goddess  Kwannon.  One  can  thus 
gain  a  fairly  good  idea  of  scenery 
"wliich  is  at  once  pretty  and  original. 
Kakaza  Bantam  2  n  from  Nafa  on 
horseback,  is  said  to  be  a  pretty 
spot. — The  large,  white,  horse-shoe- 
shaped  structures  that  lie  scattered 
broad-cast  over  the  face  of  the  land 
are  family  vaults,  wherein  the  bones 
of  many  generations  are  deposited 
in  urns,  after  having  been  picked 
and  washed. 

As  there  is  nothing  to  see  in 
Axnami-Osliinia  except  the  snake 
laboratory,  a  stay  at  Naze  is  not 
recommended.  The  outlying  isl- 
ands (Saki-shima)  of  the  Luchuan 
archipelago,  stretching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Formosa,  are  similarly 
uninteresting,  except  to  the  speci- 
alist ;  and  even  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Taeyazna  group  (Ishigaki-jima  and 
Iri-omote)  is  to  be  avoided,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dreadful  malaria  which 
prevails  there  at  all  seasons. 

The  Luchu  Islands  produce  some 
special  fabrics  which  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Japanese.  These 
are  the  Ryukyu-tsumugi  (silk),  the 
Satsuma-gasuri  (cotton),  the  hasho- 
fu  or  aka-basJiOt  made  of  the  fibre 
of  a  tree  closely  allied  to  the 
banana,  and  especially  the  hoso- 
jofu  (hemp).  ITiis  latter  comes 
from  Miyako-jima,  where  the 
weaving  and  dyeing  of  a  single 
piece  (i^-<a?i=9J  yds.)  occupies  as 
long  as  six  months.  Consequently 
only  small  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured, and  prices  are  high, — from 
10  yen  to  30  yen  a  piece.  The 
Sat^ma-gasuri,  as  its  name  serves 
to  indicate,  is  often  erroneously 
mistaken  for  a  specialty  of  the 
province  of  Satsuma,  whereas  the 
stuff  there  fabricated  is  but  an 
imitation  of  a  Luchuan  original 
(see  p.  476).  Luchu  further  pro- 
duces an  ornamental  variety  of  red 
lacquer.  The  newest  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  hats  from  the 
/eaves  of  a  plant  called  adamba^ 

which  reaemhle  the  fnmons  Panama 
hata. 
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Formosa.* 

1.  ornebal   infobmation.     2.  ee- 
luno,     taihokxj,     and     tamsui. 

3.  by  bahi   to   south    fobmosa. 

4.  by  steameb  bound  the  coast. 

5.  mount  mobbison  and  mount 

SYLVIA. 

1. — Genebal  Infobmation. 

Formosa,  called  Taiwan  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  an  island 
264  miles  long  by  60  to  80  miles 
broad,  being  roughly  about  half 
the  size  of  Ireland,  and  liyng  be- 
tween 20°  56'  and  25°  15'  North 
latitude,  and  120°  and  122°  East 
longitude.  The  western  coast  is  a 
low,  alluvial  plain,  some  20  miles 
broad  at  its  widest,  settled  by 
Chinese  colonists,  most  of  them 
from  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Fohkien,  called  Holdos,  the  rest 
Hakkas  from  the  province  of  Can- 
ton. The  remainder  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rich  plain  of  Giran  on  the 
east  coast  and  some  highly  fertile 
valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kwarenko  and  Pinan.  The  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  virgin  forest, 
and  scantily  peopled  by  savage 
aborigines  of  I^Ialay  race,  speaking 
many  dialects  mutually  unintel- 
ligible, and  often  engaged  in  inter- 
necine strife.  Some  tribes  are 
ardent  hunters,  others  less  so,  except 
it  be  for  Chinamen's  heads,  as  each 
young  man — at  any  rate  in  the 
northern  districts — is  bound  by 
custom  to  produce  such  a  bloody 
trophy  before  he  can  marry.  All 
occupy  themselves  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  maize,  yams,  and  other 
vegetables.    Along  the  border,  be- 


*  Our  map  of  Formoia  having  been 
reproduced  by  permiasion  from  one 
pubUfthed  \>7  t\i«  1&^M<S,  ti  tew  diver- 
genceB  tioxa  Wxe  mXsAiQhKt^  «Bft^\Sm%  vm- 

ployed  in  tkie  tex\.'\»iN%"ww«o\ftJiXaei  \s««a 

retained. 
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were  the  Portngaese,  who  beatowiBd  on 
it  the  nanie  of  Formota,  that  is.  "the 
Beautiful,"  which  has  remained  in  general 
use  ever  sioce.  The  Dutch,  the  Spaniards, 
the  English,  and  the  Japanese  all  gained 
a  temporary  footing  on  the  island  in  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  most  remark- 
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stationB  can  be  yisited,  and  those 
only  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  authorities.  The  scientific  travel- 
ler will  find  in  this  little  explored 
island  an  exceptional  field  of  re- 
search.    Should  his  journeys  lead 
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tween  the  savages  and  the  Chinese, 
Kve  the  Pepokoan  or  Shek-hoan  (Jap. 
Jukuban)^  semi-ciyilised  natives, 
who  combine  to  some  extent  the 
cnstoms  of  each.  On  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  east  coast,  the  moun- 
tains rise  sheer  from  the  sea,  range 
above  range,  to  a  height  of  7,000  ft., 
forming  the  highest  cliffs  in  the 
world. 

The  most  valuable  productions 
of  Formosa  are  rice  and  sugar 
cultivated  in  the  plains,  tea  in  the 
north,  and  camphor  which  is 
obtained  from  the  giant  camphor- 
laurels  that  grow  in  the  forests  of 
the  north  and  centre.  The  banyan, 
the  screw-pine,  the  areca  palm,  the 
banana,  and  the  pine-apple  charac- 
terise the  plains.  Tlie  mineral 
wealth  of  tiie  island  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  exploited ;  but 
coal  and  sulphur  are  worked  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  north,  and  the 
production  of  gold  obtained  both 
by  placer  and  quartz  mining  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Petroleum  is 
known  to  exist.  Salt  is  an 
important  export.  The  climate  is 
hot,  and  in  some  districts  very 
wet  and  malarious  during  certain 
seasons.  The  driest  and  best  months 
in  the  north  are  October,  November, 
and  the  first  half  of  December ;  in 
the  south,  December  to  March.  The 
mid-summer  typhoons,  for  which 
these  regions  are  notorious,  are  less 
to  be  feared  in  Formosa  itself  than 
on  the  adjacent  seas,  as  most  of 
them,  deflected  by  the  lofty  moun- 
tain mass,  either  pass  up  through 
the  Formosa  Channel,  or  else  sweep 
to  the  N.E.  over  the  islands  of  Botel 
Tobago  and  Samasana. 

Formosa  seems  to  have  been  discover- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  by  the  Chinese,  who,  however, 
did  not  permanently  settle  the  western 
coast  till  eight  or  nine  hundred  years 
later.  The  first  Europeans  to  sight  it 
were  the  Portuguese,  who  bestowed  on 
it  the  name  of  Formosa,  that  is,  "the 
Beautiful,"  which  has  remained  in  general 
use  ever  since.  The  Dutch,  the  Spaniards, 
the  English,  and  the  Japanese  all  gained 
a  temporary  footing  on  the  island  in  the 
aereDteentb  century.    The  mofit  remark- 
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able  of  the  many  adventurers  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  Eastern  seas  was 
Eoxinga  (Eokusen-ya),  the  son  of  a  Chinese 
pirate  by  a  Japanese  mother.  He  drove 
out  the  Europeans,  and  established  a 
dynasty  which  lasted  from  1662  to  1683, 
when  it  was  subdued  by  the  Manchu  in- 
vaders who  had  recently  seated  them- 
selves on  the  throne  of  Peking ;  and  thus, 
for  over  two  hundred  years,  Formosa  was 
incorporated  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Japanese  made  a  descent  on  the 
island  in  1874,  in  order  to  punish  the 
savages  for  the  murder  of  some  ship- 
wrecked Luchuan  fishermen, — an  astute 
stroke  of  policy  which  helped  to  substan- 
tiate the  hitherto  doubtful  claim  of  Japan 
to  the  archipelago  of  Luchu.  Formosa 
was  ceded  to  Japan  in  1895,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  victorious  war  with  China. 
The  Japanese  administrative  system  has 
been  introduced  in  the  western-half  of 
Formosa;  the  savage  territory,  which 
comprises  most  of  the  eastern  half,  still 
remains  under  the  tribal  rule  of  its  fero- 
cious Malayan  inhabitants. 

Those  desirous  of  more  particular  de- 
tails are  referred  to  Davidson's  The  Island 
of  Formosa  Fast  and  Present,  History,  Peo- 
ple, Resources,  and  Commercial,  Prospects. 
There  also  exist  works  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
a.  Mackay  and  Bev.  J.  Johnston,  giving 
much  information,  especially  with  regard 
to  missions. 

A  collection  of  weapons,  ornaments, 
and  wearing  apparel  of  the  head-hunting 
tribes  and  other  Itborigines  of  Formosa, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Ueno  Museum, 
T6ky5. 

The  Shoto-en,  situated  at  the 
Sulphur  Springs,  J  hr.  by  railway 
from  Taihoku,  the  capital,  is  the 
only  hotel  offering  European  accom- 
modation. The  visitor  will  find, 
however,  in  nearly  all  places  likely 
to  be  included  in  an  itinerary, 
Japanese  inns  similar  to  those  that 
exist  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Japan. 

Tlie  western  half  and  extreme 
north  of  Formosa  are  accessible  to 
the  tourist,  though  in  some  parts 
it  is  advisable  not  to  travel  after 
dark.  The  eastern  half,  which 
comprises  that  portion  occupied  by 
the  savages,  is  closed  to  the  travel- 
ler:— only  a  few  of  the  border 
stations  can  be  visited,  and  those 
only  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  authorities.  The  scientific  txavftV 
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him  off  tho  boaton  tmck,  with  the 
likolilKX^l  of  sj^cnding  nights  in 
Chinese  hamlets,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  carry  a  light  camp-bed, 
sheet,  blanket,  pillow,  and  mos- 
qnito-net,  all  to  roll  ni)  in  a  water- 
proof case. 

The  best  season  for  visiting  the 
Pescadore  Islands  is  April  and 
May;  but  their  bare,  low,  wind- 
swept surface,  affords  little  or  no 
interest. 

The  population  of  Formosa  is 
chiefly  Chinese,  who  numbered 
nearly  2,975,000,  at  the  time  of  the 
latest  census  in  1903.  Of  Japanese 
there  are  51,000.  The  alx)rigines 
are  believed  to  number  about 
115,000. 

Steam  cominunieation  is  carried  on 
]irincipally  by  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kwaisha, — Kobe  being  the  usail 
starting-point.  There  are  four  boats 
a  month  via  Moji.  The  jmssage  from 
Kobe  to  Kelung  via  Moji  takes  4^ 
days ;  if  various  ix)rts  in  Jajmn  and 
the  Luchu  Islands  are  touched  at, 
0  or  7  days.  There  is  also  steam 
(communication  between  the  For- 
mosan  ports  of  Tamsui  and  Anping 
!iiid  the  Cliinese  jx^rts  of  Foochow, 
Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Hongkong.  A 
roguLir  service  of  steamers  has  been 
t'sbiblished  right  round  the  coast 
of  the  island,  and  also  uji  and  down 
the  western  coast,  including  the 
l*escadores ;  but  they  have  an 
unpleasant  way  of  starting  at 
night,  and  of  passing  the  most 
jncturesque  s^wts  also  during  tho 
night. 

2. — Keluno,  Taihoku,  Hokuto 

Sulphur  Springs,  and 

Tamsui. 

Kelungf,  Jap.  Kiii'un  (Inn, 
Shimokura),  is  beautifully  situated 
a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Formosa,  on  the  shores 
of  a  deep  bay  backed  by  a  mountain 
range.  It  is  the  chief  port  on  the 
/slanci, — tiie  only  one  in  fact  that 

oan  be  entered  by  large  steamers. 

^Pbo  scenery  gains  ehnrm  from  the 


wealth  of  feathery  baml)oos  all 
around,  and  from  an  islet  in  tho 
centre  of  the  bay.  This  latter,  calle<l 
Palm  Island  by  the  EiufO})ean 
residents,  has  some  curious  rocks. 

Taihoku  ( Inn,  Choyogd ;  Europ. 
resit.,  Taiwan-ro)  is  reache<l  in  1  hr. 
from  Kelung,  by  a  line  of  railway 
imssing  through  l^eautiful  country. 

As  the  multiplicity  of  names  given  to 
this  city  and  its  suburbs  is  apt  to  cause 
confusion,  the  visitor  should  understand 
that  Taihoku  in  Japanese  and  Taipeh  in 
Chinese  are  merely  different  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  same  ideographs.  Taihoku 
(Taipeh)  is  properly  the  name  of  that 
\Mti  of  the  city  which  lies  within  the 
walls,  and  is  now  mainly  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  official  class,  the  garrison,  etc. 
The  quarter  outside  the  walls,  where 
the  European  settlers  dwell,  is  called 
TwoUtiiia  (pronounced  Daitotei  by  the 
Japanese).  It  stretches  northward  along 
the  river  Tamsui-yei,  which  flows  down 
to  the  port  of  Tamsui,  about  10  m. 
distant.  There  is  yet  another  quarter  of 
the  capital,  called  Manka  by  the  Japanese, 
Banka  by  the  Chinese,  inhabited  by  both 
nations,  but  with  the  Chinese,  as  usual, 
in  the  majority. 

Tlie  central  railwiiy  station  stands 
near  the  north  gate  of  Taihoku,  and 
there  is  a  suburban  station  at 
Daitotei,  used  as  the  terminus  of 
the  Tamsui  bn\nch.  Jinrikishas  are 
in  attendance.  Taihoku  is  the  most 
interesting  city  in  the  island,  antl 
all  the  leading  government  institu- 
tions are  quartered  here.  It  is 
imrtly  lighted  by  electricity.  Sights, 
proj)erly  so  called,  there  are  none ; 
but  some  of  the  public  institutions 
may  be  found  of  interest,  and  a 
visit  might  be  paid  to  the  camphor 
factory,  where  nearly  all  the  world's 
supply  of  camphor  is  prepared,  to 
the  opium  factory,  the  Governor- 
general's  Garden  (speciixl  permit 
required),  and  the  Commercifil 
Museum. 

Outside  of  Taihoku,  at  the  adjoin- 
ing Chinese  city  of  Banka  and  at 
Daitdtei  near  by,  the  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  Chinese  population 
will  interest  almost  every  traveller, 
whether  he  come  from  Europe  or 
from  3ap&Ti. 

A.   pleaaaivl  \.t\\>  cS.  XsvsJt  w.  \e^ 
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mimitoft  by  mil  (J  hr.  by  jinriM- 
shft),  may  be  taken  to  the  Japanese 
)mrk  of  Afaimyama,  and  to  the  large 
shrine  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa,  who 
died  in  Formosa  during  the  war 
of  occupation.  A  beautiful  yiew  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  shrine. 

A  line  of  railway,  13 J  m.  in 
length,  runs  down  to  the  port  of 
Tamsui.  At  the  half-way  station  of 
Hokuto  (Shoto-en  Hotel,  Europ. 
style),  are  some  sulphur  springs. 
The  gorge  behind  reeks  with  the 
fumes  of  numerous  geysers,  where 
the  manufacture  of  suljihur  may 
bo  seen.  Further  back  in  the  hills 
are  larger  solfatnras,  besides  two 
extinct  craters.  The  Hokuto  sul- 
l)hur  pit,  one  hour's  walk  from 
tlie  hotel,  is  a  large  circular  cavity 
in  the  hills,  one  side  being  cut 
away  as  if  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  at  present  furnishing  a  means 
of  exit  to  the  flow  from  numer- 
ous boiling  springs.  Geysers  occur 
every  few  yards.  A  second,  more 
extensive,  pit  is  to  be  found  at 
Hnnrei-sho,  situated  about  1  m.  be- 
yond the  gorge  described  above,  or 
Ih  hr.  from  the  hotel.  Hokuto  is 
the  most .  popular  resort  in  the 
island,  and  foreigners  visit  the  place 
from  China  to  take  the  hot  baths. 

Tamsui  (Inn,  K6chi-ya),  alter- 
natively known  under  the  name 
of  //b7>e,  is  a  beautifully  situated, 
but  uninteresting  seaport  town  on 
the  N.W.  coast,  with  a  bad  harbour. 
Kwannon-yama,  a  striking  hill,  rises 
to  a  height  of  2,000  ft. ;  to  the  E. 
and  N.E.  are  still  loftier  peaks, — 
over  3,500  ft.  The  British  Consulate 
for  Northern  Formosa  is  located 
here  in  the  remains  of  a  Dutch  fort 
three  centuries  old,  having  walls 
more  than  6  ft.  thick. 

3. — By  Rail  to  South  Foemosa. 

The  southern  cities  of  Formosa 
can  be  easily  reached  by  sea  [vide 
Sect.  4),  or  by  rail  and  Decauville 
tramway.  The  traveller  by  rail  is 
advised  to  take  the  early  moming 
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train  from  Taihoku.  The  end  of 
the  first  or  northern  section  of  the 
line  is  at  Hakko-ko,  a  distance  of 
82  miles,  traversed  in  5J  hours ; 
from  this  station  the  narrow  gauge 
push-cars  run  to  Koroton,  9  m., 
in  IJ  hrs.,  whence  train  again  to 
the  terminus  at  Tainan,  108  m. 
more,  in  6^  hours.  The  line  passes 
through  Pankyo,  4J  m.,  which  is 
a  walled  city  containing  a  fine 
Chinese  garden.  Pankyo  is  owned 
by  a  very  wealthy  Chinaman,  who, 
in  early  days,  lived  here  in  feudal 
style  surrounded  by  armed  retainers. 
Taichu,  5  m.  beyond  Koroton, 
boasts  a  good  inn,  the  Haruta-kvvan. 
From  KUiachi-sui  (39  m.)  a  fine 
excursion  may  be  made  to  Lake 
CandidiuB  (Jap.  SulsJia-ko),  or  the 
Dragon  Lake  which  is  surrounded 
by  mountains  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft. 
high.  Tlie  total  distance  from  the 
station  is  11  n,  the  first  6  ri  to  Shu- 
sJiu  (or  Chip-chip),  where  a  halt 
should  be  made  for  the  night,  being 
done  either  on  foot  or  in  chair.  The 
latter  part  of  the  way  is  rough  and 
hilly,  and  the  accommodation  every- 
where very  poor.  A  village  of  tamo 
savages,  who  are  called  Tsui-lumn, 
stands  on  the  borders  of  the  Like, 
and  from  them  dug-outs  may  bo 
hired.  In  returning,  the  trjiveller 
may  diverge  at  Shushfi  for  Daknsul, 
two  stations  further  south,  and,  on 
reaching  Binkipo  (5  ri  from  Shu- 
shu),  he  vnH  find  a  push-car  tram- 
way for  the  rest  of  the  way,  4}  rl. 
Kagi,  69  m.,  is  an  old  wallod 
city,  and  is  famous  for  its  bamboo 
cabinet  work  and  its  fans  made 
from  the  sheath  of  the  areca-nut 
palm  (Chamaerops  excelsa),  and 
bearing  designs  burnt  in  by  means 
of  lighted  joss-sticks. 

Takow  (Inn,  Takow  Hotel,  on 
the  Kee-au  side  of  lagoon),  stands 
prettily  on  two  sides  of  a  large 
lagoon,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
chasm  in  the  rocks  only  70  yds. 
wide.  It  is  one  of  the  treaty  porta^ 
and  haa  o.  BrU^siU  CiorcvsvvXwX.'t  %  Xs^iso 
t\ie  con-axkV  \\awsaXt3  x«&v5wb^  -sj^  ^>=s^- 
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chants  of  Anping  haye  branch  es- 
tablishments, which  they  frequently 
visit  during  the  sugar  export  season, 
— January  to  June. — Ch^ngkirriy  3 
m.  to  the  E.  of  Takow,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Spanish  Cathohc 
Mission.  Hozan  (Chin.  FBngshan), 
2^  ri  from  Takao,  is  a  flourishing 
C^nese  city,  reached  by  a  Decau- 
ville  truck  railway. 

Anping^  (poor  inn;  travellers 
usually  stay  at  Tainan,  2^  m. 
distant),  is  the  next  important 
roadstead  on  the  coast.  The  sea  is 
here  so  shallow  that  ships  have  to 
lie  two  miles  off,  and  the  landing 
is  so  bad  that  passengers  are  con- 
veyed ashore  in  what  are  called 
tekpai, — curved  bamboo  rafts  about 
5  ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  long,  provided 
with  a  wooden  bath-tub  in  the 
middle,  capable  of  seating  two  or 
three  persons.  Anping  is  an  ugly 
place,  surrounded  by  mud  flats  and 
salt  water  fish-ponds  in  which  fish 
are  bred  for  native  consumption. 
Here  stand  the  houses  of  a  few 
European  merchants  engaged  in 
the  sugar  trade,  of  which  this  is  the 
chief  and  growing  centre.  It  also 
does  a  considerable  business  with 
the  Shtishtl  and  Horisha  districts. 
The  malaria  during  the  wet  season, 
which  comes  in  mid-simimer,  is 
specially  to  be  feared  in  all  this 
neighbourhood. 

The  ruins  of  Fort  Zelandia,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Anping,  preserve  the  memory 
of  Dntch  rule  in  Formosa.  Built  in  1626, 
it  was  besieged  and  eventually  taken  by 
Eoxinga  in  1661.  The  site,  owing  to  the 
gradual  natural  reclamation  of  the  fore- 
Bhore  all  along  the  western  coast  of 
Formosa,  now  stands  about  ^  mile  further 
inland  than  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Dutch,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  island. 

The  walled  city  of  Tainan  (Inns, 
Shishun-en,  Asahi-kwan),  capital  of 
Southern  Formosa,  lies  about  2^  m. 
inland  by  jinriMsha  or  D^cauville 
tramway.  It  is  the  largest  place 
in  the  south,  full  of  life  and  bustle, 
nnd  has  several  fine  temples,  clubs, 
nnd  guilcUmllB.  Here,  too,  are  the 
Temaina   of  an   old  Chinese   fort. 


This  city  was  formerly  known  as 
Taiwan-fu,  and  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Chinese  administration  of 
Formosa  until  the  year  1886,  when 
it  was  removed  to  Taipeh  (Taihokn). 
A  few  British  missionaries  reside 
here.  The  shops  of  Tainan  are 
interesting,  especially  those  of  the 
silver-workers.  A  small  museum 
in  To-en  Mongai  contains  stuffed 
zoological  specimens,  savage  weap- 
ons, etc. 

4. — By  Strambb  Round  the 
Coast. 

As  made  by  the  best  steamers 
of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kwaisha,  the 
voyage  round  Formosa,  calling  at 
the  Pescadores,  occupies  8  days. 

The  first  place  touched  at  after 
leaving  Kelung  is  Su-5  (no  accom- 
modation) ;  but  it  is  an  easy  day  on 
foot  or  in  chair  to  Giran  (Chin.  Ilan), 
where  fair  accommodation  can  be 
had.  Some  4  ri  N.  of  Giran,  and 
also  3  ri  S.  of  it,  colonies  of  Pepo- 
hoan  can  be  visited.  Others  exist 
near  Su-o  itself. 

It  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  Su-o 
that  begins  the  magnificent  line  of 
precipitous  mountains,  .or  rather 
cliffs,  which,  with  few  interruptions, 
characterise  the  E.  coast  of  Formosa 
down  to  latitude  23°.  The  lower 
third  of  the  total  height  of  these 
mountains  (5,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft.)  is 
almost  perpendicular.  All  the  rest, 
except  on  the  sea  face,  is  clothed 
from  base  to  summit  with  the  dens- 
est vegetation;  and  the  gigantic 
wall  of  rock  is  riven  every  few 
miles  by  huge  gorges  of  unparalleled 
grandeur.  The  sea-wall  of  Hoy  in 
3ie  Orkneys,  and  the  cliffs  of  the 
Yosemite  valley,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance by  comparison.* 

Some  4  hra.  steam  from  Su-5 
brings  one  to  KwarenkO,  stand- 
ing on  a  part  of  the  coast  entirely 
occupied  by  friendly  barbarians, 
who   assist    in   getting  the   cargo 


•  Th\B  dettCtVpUoii  V%  ftbcld^ed  from  Dr. 
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ashore.  The  landing  here  is  thiongh 
the  Biuf,  and  is  too  dai^eions  to 
nndertake  except  in  cahn  weather. 

The  month  of  the  Pinan  river  is 
the  next  place  touched  at,  the  town 
of  Pinan  (Jap.  inn)  lying  a  short 
distance  inland.  Another  name  for 
it  is  Taito.  Here,  too,  the  landing 
is  through  the  surf.  The  savages 
who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation are  friendly.  A  flourishing 
Japanese  school  for  them  deserves 
a  visit. 

The  lofty  island  of  Botel  Tobago 
(Jap.  Kdto-sfio)y  which  the  steamer 
passes  on  the  1.,  is  inhabited  by 
a  gentle,  though  uncivilised,  race, 
having  customs  which  strikingly 
diverge  in  many  points  from  those 
of  their  Formosan  neighbours. 
Their  boats,  high  both  in  prow  and 
stern,  call  for  notice,  as  does  the 
complicated  construction  of  their 
dweUing-houses,  which  include,  in 
different  storeys,  a  sleeping-room 
and  separate  work-rooms  for  men 
and  women,  besides  a  store-house, 
a  boat-house,  and  a  look-out.  The 
lower  storey  is  partly  subterranean. 

South.  Cape,  with  its  fine  light- 
house, is  then  rounded,  and  the 
steamer  calls  in  at  Nanwan  (South 
Bay). 

The  steamer  then  continues  on 
to  Taihan-Foku,  near  Shajby  5  or 
6  ri  inland  from  which  lies  the 
territory  of  the  Botansha  tribe. 
Better  accommodation  than  Shaj5 
can  afford,  is  found  2  n  off  at 
the  walled  city  of  K5Bb.un  (Chin. 
H^ng-chun),  Quantities  of  bufbloes 
are  bred  in  this  district. 

For  Takow,  etc.,  see  previous 
section. 

Tlie  Pescadores  (Jap.  Hoko-to) 
are  a  small  archipelago  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
The  surface,  chiefly  of  basaltic  for- 
mation, is  flat,  and  the  soil  poor,  and 
the  prevalence  of  violent  N.E.  winds 
for  half  the  year  prevents  the  growth 
of  trees.  Typhoons  also  exert  their 
full  fury  in  the  Pescadores  Channel, 
which  is  consequently  littered  witlai 
wrecks.    The  population  is  ChineBe ; 
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almost  all  are  fishermen,  whence 
the  Spanish  name  of  the  archipelago, 
which  has  passed  into  general  Euro- 
pean usage. 

From  Anping  to  Makyu  (Chin. 
Mahang),  the  chief  place  in  the 
archipelago  with  good  accommo- 
dation, is  a  run  of  5  or  6  hrs.  by 
steamer.  Any  one  alighting  there 
would  be  obl^ed  to  remain  on  the 
islands  for  at  least  10  days,  until 
another  steamer  arrived. 

5. — ^MOUNT  MoBEISON.      MoUNT 

Sylvia. 

Mount  Morrison,  13,840  ft.,  has 
rarely  been  ascended,  owing  to  the 
want  of  paths  through  the  vir- 
gin forest,  the  presence  of  the 
savages,  and  &e  superstitions 
objections  raised  by  the  latter  even 
when  friendly.  It  is  best  reached 
from  the  west  coast  via  Unrin  and 
RinkipOy  (see  p.  539)  which  latter  is 
the  nearest  place  inland  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese.  Dr.  S.  Honda,  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Forestry 
Department,  took  12  days  from 
BinMpo  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
and  back.  Chinese  porters  were 
engaged — not  without  difficulty — 
at  Bdnkipo,  and  all  necessaries  of 
course  carried,  nothing  being  met 
with  on  the  way  but  two  or  three 
villages  of  the  aborigines.  The 
whole  distance  had  to  be  done  on 
foot,  the  absence  of  paths  and 
bridges  making  riding  impractic- 
able. The  first  few  days  were 
heavy  travelling  through  primeval 
forests  of  palms,  banyans,  cork- 
trees, and  camphor-trees  of  enorm- 
ous size,  with  tree-ferns  and  inter- 
lacing creepers,  and  here  and  there 
dense  thickets  of  rattan,  or  long 
stretches  of  grass  higher  than  a 
man's  head ;  &om  6,000  ft.  onward, 
gigantic  cryptomerias  and  chanue- 
cyparis ;  at  7,000  ft.,  pine-trees ;  at 
9,500  ft.,  a  broad  plateau,  where  the 
majestic  summit  came  in  view. 
Then  more  altftKts3b.\asyD«&  <iL  ^rstsiseS^.. 
onei  \on!g,  «ta«&  ^jc^  \Rk  ViaR.  \53^^ -^fftsv^^v 
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commands  a  magnificent  panorama 
of  almost  the  whole  island,  with  the 
sea  both  east  and  west,  and  moun- 
tain peaks  innumerable. 

Monnt  Morrison  is  not  volcanic, 
though  some  very  hot  springs  are 
met  with  on  the  way.  It  consists 
of  argillaceous  schist  and  quartzite, 
and  is  steepest  on  the  N.  side, 
least  so  on  the  S.  Deer  and  boars 
abound.  The  Japanese  have  re- 
named Mount  Morrison,  calling  it 
Niirtaka-yamay  that  is,  the  "New 
High  Mountain,"  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  of  this,  the  last  to  be  added  to 
the  empire,  being  also  the  highest, 
— ^higher  even  than  Fuji  itself. 
It  stands  nearly  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  No  trace  of  snow  was 
found  there  in  the  middle  of 
November,  though  the  temperature 
fell  below  freezing-point  at  night. 
The  idea  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
lis  to  the  existence  of  eternal  snow 
on  Mount  Morrison  would  seem  to 


rest  on  nothing  more  than  the 
presence  of  some  conspicuous  slabs 
of  white  quartz.  The  mountain 
is,  however,  visible  from  compara- 
tively few  places,  owing  to  the  high 
ranges  that  surround  it. 

Mount  Sylvia,  renamed  Ses- 
san^  or  the  "Snowy  Mountain," 
is  the  second  highest  point  of  the 
island, — 11,470  ft.  It  lies  in  latitude 
24*»30'  N.  lat.  and  would  probably  be 
best  ascended  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shinchiku.  Bev.  Dr.  Mackay 
describes  an  attempt  to  make  the 
ascent  from  Tamsui — 3  days  jour- 
ney to  the  base — ^under  the  guidance 
of  a  friendly  savage  chief.  It  failed, 
owing  to  a  superstitious  notion  of 
the  latter,  who,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  people,  going  out  to  ascertain 
the  divine  will  by  listening  to  the 
song  of  birds,  found  the  augury 
unfavourable,  and  comjpelled  the 
party  to  return. 


ADDENDA. 


Yokohama  (p.  100). — To  list  of  Silk  (Did  Embroidery  shops,  add 

IIDA  TAKASIIIMA'YA,  81,  Main  Street. 
Tokyo  (p.  112).— To  list  of  Curio  shops,  add  TAMONTEN,  15, 

Nakadori  Shin-emon-cho. 
Ky5to  (p.  319).— To  list  of  Bronzje  shops,  add  K,  I.  KUBODA, 

19,  Teramachi  Shijo  Minami. 
Nagasaki  (p.  451,  near  end). — The  name  of  the  chief  tortoise- 

shell  dealer  is,  not  Futae,  but  Futaeda. 

3JC  •f»  <r*  *!*  ^* 

He  *  *  *  * 

Through  an  oversight,  the  longer  description  of  Daitokiiji 
given  in  previous  editions  has  been  printed  on  p.  347  as  well 
as  a  new  shorter  one  on  p.  324,  as  also  the  description  of  the 
little  shrine  of  Oda  Ndbuivarja, 


INDEX. 


(JVhen  there  are  several  references,  the  most  impcniarU  is  gi\)en first,) 


ABASHTBI 


Abashiri,  524. 
Abe-no-Sadato,  490,  509. 
Abiko,  143,  222. 
Aborigines,     515,    527, 

536 
Abo-toge,  267. 
Abukuma-gawa,  486-7. 
Abuto,  411. 
Adams,  WiU,  106,  314, 

316,  409. 
Adanogo-gawa,  265. 
Adataia-san,  486. 
"  Aden  "  (Kobe),  310. 
Agano-gawa,  496. 
Agatsuma-gawa,  185,  et 

pass. 
Agematsu,  245,  277. 
Ago,  389-90. 
Aichi,  297. 
Ai-gaeri,  468. 
Aikawa    (Matsushima), 

499,  500. 
Aikawa  (Sado),  259. 
Ainos,  515-6, 523;  85,  87, 

399,  486, 492, 493, 498, 

511,  520, 525. 
Ai-no-take,  292. 
Aitsu,  456-7. 
Aiwa  Bay,  528. 
Aiya,  418. 
Aizen  My6-6,  43. 
Aizn,  494. 
Aji-ga-sawa,  505. 
AJina,  412, 


AMAKT7SA 

Ajiio,  158. 

Akabane,  111,  173,  485. 
Akadake,  289. 
Akagawa,  516. 
Akagi-san,  184,  213. 
Akahito,  70. 
Akaishi-san,  294. 
Akajima,  387. 
Akakura    (Ashio),  211 ; 

206. 
Akaknra  (Echigo),  256 ; 

253,  261. 
Akama,  461. 
Akamatsu-toge,  474. 
Akao,  295. 
Akasaka,  121. 
Akasaka-t5ge,  275. 
Akasaka-yama,  240. 
Akasawa,  286,  290. 
Akashi,  311,  417. 
Akashina,  262,  271,  273. 
Akaya,  288. 
Akayu,  502. 
Akechi,  81. 
Aki,  province,  412. 
Akiha,  234,  318. 
Akiiagi,  425. 
Akita,  504,  507-8. 
Akkeshi,  525. 
Akune,  480 ;  475. 
Aku-no-tiia,  452. 
Alpine  plants,  164,  201, 

209,  277,  289,  292-3. 
Amagi,  160. 
Amagori,  423. 
Amahs,  4. 
AmakoBa,  4S0. 


ABAI-YtJ 

Amami-Gshima,     536 ; 

535. 
Ama-no-Hashidate,  391- 

3. 
Ama-no-Iwato,  473. 
Ama-terasu,  43 ;  36, 302. 
Amatsn,  220. 
American  influence,  1, 

61,  88,  160,  257,  324, 

515,  520. 
Amida,  43,  83,  et  pass. 
Amida-gawa,  425. 
Amida-mine,  334. 
Amihari  (Eikuchti),  491. 
Amihari  (Shinshu),  177. 
Amiiia,  456. 
Anabara  gorge,  487. 
Anan,  43. 
Ananai,  445. 
Anderson,  Wm.,  43,  57, 

60,  78,  82,  83,  364. 
Angels,  55. 
Ani,504. 
Ani-jima,  533-4. 
Anping,  540 ;  539. 
Antoku  TennS,  70;  54, 

415. 
Ao,  465-6,  472. 
Aoba-yama,  395. 
Ao-ga-shima,  532. 
Aomori,  493. 
Aone,  487. 
Aoyagi,  294. 
Aoyama,  121. 
Aiai  (Ecbi«A>*^^«*« 


AibIcbwOi        (Chichibn), 

171-2. 
Anthan'a  BOige,  281. 
Aiaho-daiti,  469. 
AmmaJd,  488. 
Atamgi-gnwn,  244. 
iraahi-yamn,  348 ;  327. 
imyasu.  200. 
Aiaju  (Cliikujieii),  4G1. 
Arajn  (Shiobnra),  215. 
ArchiEoIog7,    100,    128, 

142,361,369,118.525. 
Arched  Eock,  409-10. 
Architeoture,  37,  40,  42, 

59, 115,  256,  302,   321, 

324,    337,     363,    365, 

462-3,  503,  623. 
Arlda,  381. 
Aiima  (Eizen),  457. 
Arima  (Settsn),  311;  308. 


458. 

Art,  56,  el  pass. 

Art  motiveB,  51,  52,  70, 
71,  73,  78,  79,  81,  83, 
85,  229,  240,  299,  306, 
313.351.381.391,414. 

Arzohispo,  533. 
Asn,  404-5,  415. 
ABdbi-gawfL,  524 ;  521-2, 

525. 
Aaahina  (BoshQ),  220. 
j^ftfltiitin  Subnro.  70. 
AHBti-no-tttki,  160. 
ABBbi-Oasen,  215-16. 
Asohi-yama,  534. 
Asotmi,  190. 
AsBkAWHi  (Awn),  447. 
Asokowa  (Musaahi),  279. 
Asakttsa,  130-1. 
ABnmn  (Ise),  307. 
Aaama,  spa,  362. 
Aeaioa-yiima,  178, 253. 
Asamu^ii,  493. 
Aaano,  family,  412. 


ABhikoga,  town,  191. 
Ashikiibo,  232. 
Aahilmia,  274. 
Aahi-no-yi).  150 ;  147. 
Aahio,  211 ;  206. 
Aabitnka-yuma,   171,  et 

Aab^asn,  291-3. 
Aaiaiia  Society  of  Japan, 

47,  ri  paaa. 
Aso-aan,  467, 
Aston.   W.  G.,    39,    75, 

142. 
Asoka-yamo,  142. 
Atago  (FnkHoku,),  460. 
Atugo  (God),  43. 
Atago  (KaniiKawa),  177, 
Atago  (Kyoto).  360;  240. 
Atago  (Sendni),  488. 
Atago  (Tokyo),  121. 
Atami  (Iwaahiro),  494. 
Atnmi  (Izn),  156,  151. 
AfaraM,  390. 
AlaWB,  385,  387. 
Atodo^wa,  465-6. 
AfOBa--uoboTi,  524. 
AtBomori,  78. 
AtHanoi,  525. 

A-vulBia,  divine,  36,  38, 

46. 
Aveaaea,  192-3. 
Awiyi,  416. 
Awano,  213. 
Awastuma.  407. 
Avata,  342,  352. 
Awaza,  353. 
Aaabn,  121. 
Azaleas,  114,  141. 
Azama,  176. 
Azvinin(-bttBhi),  244, 278, 

295. 
Azmna-ynma,    TOloano, 


/SaDdai-Baii.l95-,«H. 


Bangs,  496. 
Banka,  538. 
Buuka,  i;  3,  d pass. 
Banyii,  river,  229,  279. 
Barriers,      154-5,     223, 
240. 


Bntbs,    14,   15,   1S6,    el 

Bazaars.  12. 
Bejirt,  E.  Pre/. 
Bebetsn,  525. 
Beeehey,  Cupt.   K.   N., 

533-4. 
Befii,  311. 

Belknap,  Admiral,  509. 
Bella,    large,   104,   132, 

315,  333,  341,  353,  381. 
Benkei,    71,    353,    373. 

386. 
Ben  ten,    goddess,     43, 

105. 
Benten  (Nosa),  316. 
Benten-daki,  182,  183. 
Benzai-ten,  43. 
Beppu,  470 ;  405. 
Beaahi,  438,  442. 
Bessho,  ISO. 
Bioyclea,  10. 
Bingo  Nada.  403,  407. 
Binzuni,  44, 132. 
Biahamon,  44. 
"Bismarck  Hill,"  311. 
Biwa-loge.  244. 
Black's    Young    Japan, 

BkkiBton,  Capt.  T.  W., 

515. 
BojQ,468;  467. 
Bonin  Wands,  633 ;  3. 
BcFDten,  44. 
Books  on  Japan,  2. 
Boots,    most  be  taken 

oft,  8,  14. 
BoaatBti,44. 
Boaho.  216-17. 
Botanical  ^jdens,  136. 
.■Boto.n.i,  «.'*.  ^\%  l^A, 


Bowes,  J.  L^  ^1. 
"  Boya,"  4. 

Uozu-ga-honi,  532. 

BmlimS.  44. 

Bridges,  carioos,  135, 
195,341,283,390,331, 
337,353,371,414. 

BrinUey,  Cspt.  F.,  60, 
361-2,  458,  404. 

Boddha,  see  Slta)ca. 

Buddhiam,   39;  35,  88, 

Bnjfl-toge,  382. 
Bnidcyo-ga-taka.  379. 
Buko-znn,  171. 
Bull-fightH,  532-3. 
Buiitto    Chiinuel,    408, 

475. 
Bnngo-Fuji,  472. 
Bnnd,  189. 

BuBindo  YakUBhi,  258. 
Unson,  59,  346. 
Bntokn-liwfli,  343. 
■Dyobn-ga-um,  433  ;  76, 
ISyodo-in,  357. 


157.  307, 377. 
Cape  loaboe,  217. 
Cnpe  Ifojima,  219. 
CujiitiJ  uitiBS,  101, 102, 

110, 114.  319,  331,  358. 
Camages,  10.  el  pass. 
CosUes,  4e2-3;  148.  223, 

23R.  312,  313,  317,  855. 

366,  410,  412,  432-3, 

438.   443-4,  486,  488, 

505.  535, 

Cftfiedml  Boots.  177. 
CuTeB,  54.  105. 108, 142. 
1C3,  171,191,223.243, 

282,395,410,421,473, 

479,  497,  491). 
Cemeteries,    374;    121, 

126,331,337,344,476. 
Gbnchn-iioboTi,  536. 

Ch^ima,    41,    302,  307. 
30^369. 


ChEi^kmi,  540. 

Cheny-bloBsoniB,  371 ; 
8,  77-8.  121.  127.  134, 
140.142,287,320,323, 
324.  326. 327. 

Chibn,  317. 

Cliiburi-Biiima,  423-4. 

Chiehibn,  171. 

Chichi-jimn,  534 ;  633. 

ChiRntn  Onaen,  220. 

Chijiwa,  456-7 ;  454. 

Chikamntsu,  71.  425. 

CliitoitOTyn,  363. 

Cbifcqbn-abimB.  355. 

Chikvimit-f-awa,  254. 

Ubiua-Japan  wars,  03; 
1,  234, 412,  414,  537. 

Chmda,  469. 

Chinese  inflnenoe,  61- 
2  :  39,  56,  e(  se?,  125, 
128,  191.  217.  321-2, 
342,356,419,461,535, 
536-41. 

Chino,  2B7, 2fi9. 

Chion-in,  340. 

Chipflhip,  539. 

Chishatai-io,  332. 

Chishimii.  526. 

ChitB.  298. 

ChitoBB  Br7.  527-8. 

Chitosa  (Tezo),  522. 

Cbiwara,  438. 


Cho  Densn,  57,  331,  el 

ChMn,  415. 
Chfikai-zau,  507 ;  503. 
Chfinan.  319. 

Choflhi,  217. 

Choahn,  province,  415. 

Choeolmbe,  429,  434. 

Christinntty  in  Japan, 
88 ;  1,  63, 74.  81,  128, 
137.  316,  324, 344, 397, 
415,  451-3,  453,  455. 
457,464,480,481.519. 
MO. 


Chiisonji,  489. 

Chuzenji,  306. 

CivU  -Wars,  63,  72.  84, 
127.  143.  459. 

CliSs,  540 :  537. 

Climate,  7,  8,  380,  389, 
394,  397.  399.  413.  416, 
417,420,439.454,515, 
526.  527. 531, 536, 536, 
537.  540. 

Clothing,  7.  8. 

Cock,  Capt.  H..,  409. 

Colour  prints,  58. 

ConfuoiUH,  125.  191. 

Conatitmtion.  62-3. 

Cook's  Toorist  Aeency, 

Cormorant  fishing.  140, 


148.  230. 
Cion-s.  299,  384. 
Conenoy,  4. 
Cuatom-houae,  3, 12, 
Curios,  13, 
Czar.  83. 


Daiba,  156. 

Doibntail  (Hjogo),  309. 

Daibatsn     (Kiimaknial, 

103. 
Daibutan  (Kyoto),  333. 
Dttibutsn  (Niim),  360. 
Dai-gB-hnni,  287,  293. 
Dfti-gn-tnke,  153. 
Dnigoji,  331. 
Daikokii,  44, 
rhiimyoB,  73.  238. 
Daiuichi  Nyorai,  44. 
DHinichi-dttke,  379. 
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DAISHI 

Daishi.  44, 109. 
Daishoji,  397. 
Daitokuji,  324,  347. 
Daitotei,  538. 
Daiya-gawa,    195,    201, 

205. 
Dakusni,  539. 
Dakwa,  505. 
Dancing,    15,    36,    301, 

320,  358,  523. 
Dangozaka,  126. 
Dan-no-ura,  415 ;  86. 
Daruma,  71. 
Dashiwara-dani,  272. 
Date,  family,    71,    214, 

443,  488,  499. 
Davidson,  J.  W.,  537. 
Dazaifu,  460,  466. 
"  Death-stone,"  216. 
Deer.  358,  413,  499,  500. 
Deguchi,  468. 
Dengyo  Daishi,  71,  349, 

et  pass, 
Deshima,  452. 
Diet  (parliament),  62  3, 

122. 
Distances,     calculation 

of,  5, 11,  162-3,  451. 
Divers  (female),  306. 
Dockyards,  106. 
Dogama,  442. 
Dogashima  (Izn),  158. 
Dogashima       (Miyano- 

shita),  148. 
Dogo    (lyo),  437;    436, 

444. 
Dogo  (OM),  423-4. 
Dogs,  38,  301,  374. 
Doi,  440 ;  435. 
D6j6,  390. 
Dojoji,  381. 
Dolmens,    421-2;    365, 

415. 
Domyoji,  364. 
Doro  Hatcho,  385 ;  379. 
Dorogawa,  372,  378. 
Dorotsrgi,  378. 
D5ry6-san,  153 ;  147. 
Doshisha,  324. 
l>d8ojm,  44. 
Dotomhori,  315, 
I>oveB,  136.  J 


ENOMOTO 

D5zaki,  454. 
D5zan  (Eamaishi),  510. 
Dozen,  423. 
Dragons,  133. 
Dramas,     71,    78,    134, 

214, 216,  230, 330, 381. 
Dutch  in   Japan,    197, 

228,  234, 338, 409, 415, 

451-2,  459,  537,  539, 

540. 
Dutiable  articles,  3. 
Dzushi,  105 ;  101. 


Earthquakes,     62,    114, 

424. 
East  Coast,  222. 
Ebetsu,  522. 
Ebi,  420. 
Ebisu,  44. 

Ebisu-minato,259 ;  258. 
Eboshi-jima,  408. 
Echigo,  189, 257,  etpass. 
Echizen,  province,  396. 
Eigenji,  355. 
Eight  Views,  351. 
Eighty-eight  Holy 

Places,  443. 
Eikwando,  343. 
Eino,  478. 
Ejiri  (Suruga),  231. 
Ejiri  (Tango),  393. 
Ek5-in,  134. 
Emi,  220. 
Emigrants,  415. 
Emma-0,  45,  367-8. 
Emperor,     present,    3, 

101,  121, 123, 233, 355, 

412. 
Emperors,  61,  67, 322-3, 

et  pass. 
Empresses,  67, 123. 
Ena-san,  278 ;  263. 
English   influence,   88, 

109,  313, 409, 416, 454, 

475,  534, 537. 
Enko  Daishi,  71. 
Enkyo.  279. 

En-no^okaku,  71, 378, 
Enomoto,  Admiial,  ^1^, 


PUDO-GA-SAWA 

Enoshima,  104. 
Enoura  Bay,  158. 
Enzan,  280,  283. 
Esaki,  405. 
Esan,  518. 
Esashi,  519,  520. 
Eshin,  59,  72. 
Esumi,  389-90. 
Eta,  134. 
Eta-jima,  411. 
Etchu,  263,  393. 
Etd  Shimpei,  459. 
Europeanisation,  62-3 ; 

1,  2, 6, 36, 59, 115, 125, 

191,  438,  475-«. 
Expenses,  6,  7 ;  3. 


Festivals,  3,  112,  238, 
255,  258, 299, 305, 320. 
338,  340, 343, 347, 386, 
388,  410, 411, 414, 433, 
452,  493,  et  pass. 

Feudalism,  61,  86. 

Fire-walMng,  123. 

"  Fish  Temple,"  311. 

Fishing,  13,  157-9,  205, 
207,  210, 239, 249, 351, 
386,  473, 489, 493, 499, 
516,  522, 527. 

Fleas,  14. 

Floods,  380,  382. 

Flowers,  8,  77, 114, 181, 
205,  294,  314,  356. 

Food,  9,  11,  535. 

Foot-gear,  8. 

Formosa,  536 ;  3. 

Fortune-telling,  125. 

Forestry,  244. 

Forty-seven  Bonins,  72, 
121. 

Fox-god,  47,  330. 

Frescoes,  133. 

Fuchize^  410. 

Fu-Daishi,  45. 

Fuden-zaka,  385. 

Fude-sute-matsu,  107, 
318. 

Fudd,  god,  46,  et  pass. 
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Fugen,  46. 

Funikuchi,  506. 

Genghis  Khan,  87. 

Fngen-dake,  455. 

Furumachi  (Inaba),  426. 

G^n-sammi    Yorimasa, 

Fuji,  161,  351. 

Furumachi     (Shiobara), 

357. 

Fujieda,  232. 

214. 

German  influence,  62. 

Fujilntwa,  283 ;  170. 

Furumaki,  492. 

Gero,  264. 

Fujimi,  287. 

Fnmseki,  170. 

Geysers,  157,  455,  468, 

Fujimi-zaka,  176. 

Furuta,  479. 

470-1,  518,  539. 

Fajina,  421. 

Furuyuki,  508. 

Gifu,  239,  242-3,  264. 

Fuji-nomori,  331. 

F!iaa,Ti,  405,  416. 

Ginkaku-ji,  346. 

Fujiaawa,  229  ;  104. 

Fuse,  190. 

Ginza,  124. 

Fujishiro,  223. 

Fushiki,  399 ;  257. 

Ginzan  (Otaru  By.),  521. 

Fujiahiro-saka,  381. 

Fushimi,  356 ;  351-2. 

Gion,  340 ;  54. 

Fujiwara,    family,     72, 

Futa-ara-yama,  193, 199. 

Giran,  540 ;  536. 

490. 

Futa-ba-yama,  412. 

Glossary,  92. 

Fujiwara,  viU.,  213-14. 

Futagawa,  235. 

Gobo,  381. 

Fnkagawa,  135. 

Futago,  139. 

Gochi,  257,  400. 

Fnkara  pass,  155. 

Futago-yama  (Hakone), 

Go-chi  Nyorai,  46. 

Ftikase-dani,  466,  472. 

150;  147. 

Go-Daigo,  emperor,  72, 

Fokauia,  505. 

Futago-yama       (Vries), 

372,  et  pass. 

Fake,  317. 

532. 

Godai-san,  444. 

Fnkuchiyama,  391,  426. 

Futai,  190. 

Godo,  213. 

Fiikue,  481. 

Futamata  (Tenryu),  295. 

Gods  and  Goddesses,  43; 

Fnkui,  397 ;  276. 

Futamata  (Yezo),  520. 

36,  et  pass. 

Foknoka       (Ohikuzen), 

Futami  (Ise),  306. 

Gogoshima,  437. 

460. 

Futami  (Tajima),  395. 

Go-ju-san  Tsugi,  234. 

Fukuoka  (Nambu),  492. 

Futamiya,  205, 

Gk)ka-mura,  290. 

Fiikiira,  419  ;  416-17. 

Futatabi-san,  310. 

Gokase-gawa,  473 

Fnku-roku-JTi,  46. 

Futatsu-dake,  184. 

Gokasho,  473. 

Fukuro-zaka,  264. 

Futatsu-ishi,  417. 

Go-ken-zan,  431. 

Fukushima    (Iwashiio), 

Futsiika-ichi,  460 ;  457. 

Gokokuji,  126. 

487,  501. 

Gomo-mura,  311. 

Fukushima     (Shinshu), 

Gompachi      and      Ko- 

246,  277. 

G 

murasaki,  137. 

Fukushima  (Yezo),  519. 

Gongen,  46. 

Fuku-ura,  507. 

G^kuTioki,  474. 

G6-no-ura,  408. 

Fnkuwara,  76,  78,  309. 

Gamiada,  267,  275. 

Gora,  149 ;  147. 

Fukuwata,  214. 

Gamman,  201. 

Go-roku-dake,  271. 

Fukuyama  (Bingo),  410. 

Gan-Etsu  "Railway,  493. 

Goro-toge,  160. 

Fukuyama  (Matsumae), 

Granju-san,  491. 

Goryo-kaku,  516. 

519;  515. 

Gfinku,  58. 

Go-san-ke,  236. 

FaTia.bashi,  217.    ' 

Gfira-ishi-toge,  243. 

Gosen,  496. 

Fuuagata,  503,  505. 

Gtarameki,  183. 

Gosharamba,  496. 

Funakawa,  504. 

Garden  parties,  8, 121. 

Gosho,  447. 

FuTino,  183. 

Gardens,  landscape,  84, 

Gotemba,  165, 229  ;  161, 

Funato  (Awa),  442  ;  441. 

126,  223, 325, 329, 331, 

169,  227. 

Funato  (Uzen),  497. 

333,  339, 342, 343, 398, 

Goto  Islands,  481 ;  409, 

Funatsu  (Faji),  169,  288. 

410,  412, 432, 443, 464, 

458. 

Funatsu  (Hi(1a),  275. 

476. 

Gowland,  Wm.,142,422. 

Furotaira,  269. 

Gates,  37,  40,  340. 

Goyo-zan,  510. 

Furuiohi,  301. 

Geiahfi,  province,  412. 

Goyu,  235. 

Furukawa  (Awa),  430. 

Geku,  303 ;  30a, 

Pnraloawa  lHi6&),  275. 

GembTido,  ^^. 
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Grinnan,    Eev.    B.    B., 

249. 
Gmdes,  3. 

Gnillemard,  Dr.,  540. 
Giinchu,  442. 
Gunge,  417,  420 ;  416. 
Gwakkd  Bo^tsn,  46. 
Gwassan,  506 ;  503. 
Gyogi  Bosatsn,  72. 
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Habu  (Ohoshti),  404-5. 
Habu  (Vries),  531. 
Hachibnse,  263. 
Hachi-hon-matsn,   404- 

5. 
Hachi-ishi,  192. 
Hachija,  532 ;  531. 
Hachjinan,  god,  46. 
Hachiman  Taro,  73, 223, 

471,  497. 
Hachiman-dake,  492. 
Hachi-no-he,  492,  509. 
Hachioji,  141,  279. 
Hachird-gata,  504. 
HachistL^,  family,  417, 

429-30. 
Hada,  265. 
Hagi,  425 ;  405. 
Hagnie,  171. 
Hagtuo-san,  506. 
Haha-jima,  534 ;  533. 
HaiM,  457-8. 
Hakata,  460 ;  405. 
Hakii,  283. 
Hakko-ko,  539. 
Hakodate,  516. 
Hakojima,  185, 190. 
Hakone,  154;  147. 
Hakozaki,  461. 
Hakachi,  440,  446. 
Haknsan,  276 ;  263,  397. 
Hamada,  424 ;  405. 
Hamadera,  317. 
Hamajima,  306. 
Hamamatsn,  235;  227, 

295. 
Bamamum,  426. 
Samana  lagoon,  235, 
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Hamasaka,  426. 
Hamawake,  470. 
Hambara-t5ge,  244. 
Hamtim,  281-2. 
Hanamaki,  490. 
Hana-no-iwaya,  388. 
Hanare-yama,  177. 
Hanasaki-gawa,  280. 
HanashiM,  187. 
Hanawa,  213. 
Handa,  487. 
Haneda,  139. 
Haneo,  181. 
Hannya  waterfall,  205, 

211. 
Hanrei-sho,  539. 
Hara  (Hizen),  457. 
Hara  (Edshu),  289. 
Hara    (Tokaido),    171 ; 

163. 
Haragama,  224. 
Harakiri,  316,  et  pass. 
Haramachi,  185. 
Hara-no-machi,  224. 
Harima  Nada,  403. 
Harima,  province,  312. 
Harinoki-toge,  271. 
Harris,  Townsend,  160. 
Haruda,  459. 
Harona,  183. 
Haruna  Fuji,  184. 
Hase,  367. 

Hasegawa-Onsen,  523. 
Hashiba,  266. 
Hashidate-dera,  171. 
Hashide,  277. 
Hashikura-ji,  441,  446. 
Hassaki,  257. 
Hata  (Hakone),  152, 154, 

155. 
Hata  (Tateshina),  289. 
Hatahoko,  266-8. 
Hatcho-daki,  208. 
Hateba,  439. 
Hatsndoya,  180. 
Hatsushima,  158. 
Hayaohine-yama,  509. 
Hayakawa       (Hakone), 

148. 
Hayakawa  (E5sh&),  290, 

292. 
HayaMta,  5^ 
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HayazaM    (Omi),    355.- 
Heda,  158-160. 
Hegawa-kawa,  509. 
Heike  family,  84. 
Hemi,  106. 

Hida  (Buzen),  466 ;  465. 
Hida  Eaidd,  264. 
Hida,  province,  263. 
Hida-gawa,  265. 
Hidari  Jingoro,  59,237, 

316,  328,  334-5. 
Hideyoshi,  73,  et  pass. 
me,  51, 122. 
Hiei-zan,  349;  81,  240, 

351. 
Higane-san,  157-8. 
Higashi-Mochiya,  246. 
Hjgashi-Moznmi,  275. 
Higashi-Ogawa,  209. 
Higashi-Otani,  340. 
Higashi-Tada,  442. 
Higashi-yama  (Echigo), 

257-8. 
Higashi-yama     (Waka- 

matsn),  495. 
Hiino-Misaki,  250. 
Hijikawa,  443. 
Hijiyama-toge,  395. 
Hikage-C5hidori,  210. 
Hikata,  381. 
Hikawa,282;  172. 
Hiketa,  431. 
HiMda,  397. 
Hikone,  355 ;  241,  351. 
Hiko-san,  465 ;  454,  458. 
Himegami-dake,  492. 
Hime-gawa,  400. 
Himeji,  312,  404,  426. 
Himekawa,  272. 
Himi-toge,  453. 
Hina-ga-take,  397. 
Hinagu,  464,  475. 
Hinata,  289. 
Hinata-Chidori,  210. 
mnata-Wada,  141,  281- 

2. 
Hino,  140. 

Hinobaru,  287,  289,  293. 
Hino-gjawa,  425. 
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Hino-misiJd,  423. 
EiiBdo,  409, 458. 
Hiiafn,  520. 
Himgana  syllabary,  62 

77. 
Hin^nnc,  267. 
Hin^ii,  432,  44(1. 
Hirai,447. 
HimigS-gawa.  382. 
Hira-izoini,  489. 
Hiiuito  Jinja,  324. 
Hinino,  epring,  311. 
HirnnninR,  99,  229. 
Himsikwa,  24G. 
HiniBu  Wft  -  Dftimon-toge 


Himyoma,  240. 
HiRiyHina-no-Taki,  339. 
Hiraynma-t^B,  28r.. 
Hirayii,  267 ;  266,  375. 
Himytt-toge,  268. 
HirnznwR,  508. 
Iiiie,25a 
Hiiono,  234. 
Hin»aki.605. 
Hirose,  373. 
Hiioshige,  59. 
Hiioshima,  411,  434. 
Hiiota,  494. 
Himma,  441. 
HiBlii-Tim,  424. 
History,  fil,  457 
Hita,  4S8. 
BitChaiiA,170;ie2. 
Eitomaio,  73.  312. 
Hitoyoahi,  479. 
Eiuohi-yama.  400. 
lliyori-yama,  S06. 
Hiyoalii,  344. 
Hiyoshi  .Tinja,  333. 
HiKnme,  490. 
Hobe,  539. 
Hodaka-Tama,  270 ;  1B9, 

263. 
Hodo  waterfall,  205. 
H6e£-znn,  183-5. 
BoMkuJi-toga,  180. 
Btndo.  265. 


Hojo  BegsntH,  73;  70, 

148.  el  pass. 
H6M,  ptovincB,  429-1. 
EKldgawB,  214. 
RoWaiido,  515. 
Holdcokn  KaiiJo,  256-7. 
Hokokn  Jinjii,  334. 
Hoku-rokn-do,  242. 
Hokusai,  53. 
Hokntfi,  539. 
Holidays,  3. 
Hommyo-gftwn,  468. 
H6roiira,ayo. 
Honda,  Dr.  a,  541. 


HoiiRwiiuji,  83  ;  41, 130, 

136,  237,  315,  334,  336. 
Honjo,  508 ;  507, 
Honzan-n,  289. 
H6-6zan,  293. 
Horie,  431. 
Boaidn,VH. 
Hori-no-Dohi,  139. 
Horishn,  540. 
Borobotsu,  523. 
Horaea.  10,  37.  171,  257, 

382,4^,493.504,516, 

533,  635. 
Horyuji,  362 ;  5fi. 
Hoaokawn,  439. 
Hosokate,  344. 
Hoso-mwA,  474. 
Eosoo  Pnas,  211;  204, 

SOS. 
Hata,231;  220. 
Hotei,  47. 

Bot«lH,  6,  7,  d  pass. 
Eotoke,  47. 
Hotoln^wA,  194, 301. 
Hozan,540. 
Hozn,  348. 
Hnntar'a  (iap,  310. 
Hyaku-HiiWH,  505. 
Hjogo,  308.  405. 
Hydii-ytuna.  501. 
Hy&go,  province,  474. 
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Ibnki-yaina,  240. 

IbtiTi-hashi,  398. 
lohiba  {Bongo),  474. 
Ichiba  (Tango).  294, 395. 
Ichibiahinai,  536. 
Ichibuii,  399, 400. 
Ichida,  469. 
Icliijo-dakl,  397. 
loMkawrt  (Shimoaa).  217. 
Ichilri,  479-80. 
lohi-no-he,  493. 
lohi-no-kawa,  438. 
lotii-iio-miya    (Kaznsa), 
317. 
,    lohinose,  170. 
lohi-no-seM,  489. 
lohi-no-tatii,  312. 
Ida  Ten,  47. 
lemiten,  73. 
leyaao,  74, 194,196,231, 

Igano,  418. 

L  Eamoti-uo-kami,  355 

lida,  3a^. 

ligai,  371. 

limori-aan,  494. 

lino-yaroa,  433. 

lizaka,  487. 

liznka,  174, 

gain.  480, 

Ikao,  181 ;  9. 

Ikflri,  213-14, 38L 

Dcari-ga-seki,  505. 

IkebftiB,  379. 

Ikeda  (A.wa],  441.  446. 

Ikeda  (SeUsu),   310-11. 

IkGdft  (Tenryu),  295. 
ftegami.  138;  41,81. 
Iki,  408;  405. 
Dnidiima.  313-4. 
Ikiino,  396. 
UiusbustbetBu.  531. 
Ik-ntn,  309. 

Imabari,  438;  405,435. 
Imaichi  (Bungo),  469. 
Imaichi(Iziimo|,  421, 424. 
Imaiobi    {NikkoV.    191, 
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Imari,  459 ;  457. 
Ima-watari,  243. 
Imazu,  394. 
Imori-toge,  382. 
Imoyama,  371. 
Ina,  295 ;  278,  294. 
Ina  Kaidd,  295 ;  245. 
Inada  Hime,  54. 
Inagawa,  245. 
Inage,  217. 

Inamtua-ga-saki,  103. 
Inari,  god,  47,  330 ;  139. 
Inari,  station,  241. 
Inari,  temples  of,  330, 

139,  235. 
Inari-yama,  262. 
Inasa-yama,  454. 
Inatori,  158-9. 
Inawaahiio,  494. 
Indian  influence,  36, 38, 

59,  361,  363. 
Ine  Bay,  394. 
Inland  sea,  403. 
Innai,  504. 
In-no-shima,  407. 
Inns,  6, 14,  k  pass. 
Ino,  445. 
Ino  Chtikei,  120. 
Inohana,  446. 
I-no-kashiia  (Fuji),  170. 
I-no-kashira      (Tokyd), 

140. 
Insatsn  Kyoku,  124. 
Inuboe,  217. 
Iiimachi,  192. 
Iri-omote,  536. 
Irises,  114,  134. 
Myamase,  171. 
Iriyama-toge,  177. 
Isahaya,  458;  454,  456, 

457. 
Isawa,  288. 
Ise,  297 ;  3, 11. 
IseM,  386. 
Ishibata,  239. 
Ishigaki-jima,  536. 
Ishi-ga-sanjo,  439. 
Isliii,442. 

Isbikake-jrama,  148. 
Miikajri-gawa,  522. 
-™g»wi   Goemoxx,    74, 
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Ishikawa-jima,  137. 
Ishikoshi,  489. 
Ishinden,  298. 
Ishi-no-maki,  501 ;  489. 
Ishite-gawa,  437. 
Ishiyama-dera,  354. 
Ishiznchi-yama,  438. 
Iso,  476. 
Isobe,  174. 
Isohara,  223. 
Isuzu-gawa,  306-7. 
Itatate,  272. 
Itaya-t5ge,  502. 
Iterup,  526. 
ltd,  158-61. 

Itoigawa,  272,  399,  400. 
Itomi,  290. 
Itsnku-shima,  413. 
Iwabuchi,  230, 284 ;  162, 

169,  227,  283. 
Iwade,  378. 
Iwahara,  273. 
Iwai,  426. 

Iwaki,  province,  224. 
Iwaki-san,  505. 
Iwakuni,  414 ;  405-6. 
Iwa-kuzure,  497. 
Iwamizawa,  522 ;  521. 
Iwanai,  521. 
Iwane-zawa,  507. 
Iwanuma,  488 ;  224. 
Iwasa  Matahei,  58,  237. 
Iwataki,  393. 
Iwate-san,  491. 
Iwaya,  417. 
Iwo-ga-tani,  478. 
Iwo-san  (Yezo),  524. 
Iwdshima,  409,  452. 
lya,  442. 
lyadani,  433. 
lyahiko,  258 ;  253. 
lyo  Nada,  403,  408. 
Izanagi,  47,  et  pass. 
Izanami,  47, 388,  et  pass. 
Izogu,  302. 

Izn,  peninsula,  156,  231. 
Izu-ga-hara,  481. 
Izumi  (Osumi),  476. 
Izumi-kawa,  440. 
Iznmo,  province,  4^0,  et 

seq. 
Izuna-san,  260. 
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IzuTU,  191, 193. 
Izu-san,  157-8. 
Izushi,  395. 
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Jakko,  202. 

"  Japan  MaU,"  123,  249. 

Jigen  Daishi,  130,  193- 

4,  et  pass. 
Jigoku  (Aso-san),  468. 
Jikaku  Daishi,  75. 
Jik-koku-toge  (Hakone), 

156. 
Jik-koku-toge  (Nakasen- 

dd),  244. 
Jikwan,  202. 
Jimmu,     emperor,    75, 

365 ;  3,  68. 
Jin-ga-mine,  377. 
Jingo,  empress,  75. 
Jinguji,  504. 
JinrikishaSt  7,  et  pass. 
Jinzu-gawa,  272,  275. 
Jizo,  47, 131-2. 
Jocho,  76. 

J6-ga-hana,  275,  399. 
Jo-ga-shima,  106. 
Jogwanji-gawa,  400. 
Johnston,  Rev.  J.,  537. 
Jonen-dake,  273 ;  263. 
Joren,  160. 
Josankei,  522. 
Jdsetsu,  57. 
Joyama,  159. 
Jujo-toge,  382. 
JCijutsu.  113,  343. 
Juniso,  139. 
Junnin,    iemperor,  417, 

419. 
Junsai-numa,  517. 
Jurojin,  48. 
Ju-8an-t5ge,  244. 
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Kabafuto,  528. 
Eaburiki-yama,        254, 
262. 


Jiiiciliidoki-no-taki.   518. 
Kadiiki,  479. 
Eiiohijtvma,  221. 
Kftda,  318,  417. 
Kado,  504. 
Eiido-iahiwiira,  439. 
Kitdoma,  509. 
Kadori,  14(). 
Kaempfer,  E.,  15S. 
Kt^a,  pioTince, 
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Kagekiyo,  7G, 
Kagemori,  171. 
Kftge-no-ahima,  452. 
Kagi,  539. 
Xago,  10. 
Xngo-ishi,  206. 
Kogoahiniii,  475  ;  405. 
Ki^ioni   dnnce,    43,    el 

EoidHiohi,  404-5 ;  411. 
KaJgane-saD.  292, 
Kaimou-dnke,  478 ;  475. 
Kaitokushi.  515,  522. 
EaiEDka,317. 
Knji-ku--/iiwn,  293. 
Eajimo,  295. 
Eakaza-Bantn,  536, 
EiUcegnwA,  234, 
KiLhemono,  GO. 
JiuhixnlEa,  472. 
Jukkogawn,  311. 
Kivkumi,  S18. 
Kakuto,  478-9. 
Kjuniibuchi,  503, 
EAiuiuIa,  257. 
Kamailo,  244,  247. 
KiuOiiJuBe-aan,  511, 
Enmagori,  235. 

KuniiLiahi,  510 ;  509. 
Kanaknm,  101 ;  86. 
EftmnDaahi-gnwa,    286- 

7. 
Kama-no-hashi,       177 ; 

17e. 
Eamittn,  110. 
Kamntiiri,  72,  370. 
Kiua]>zii-wn.  294. 
Kambft,  420. 
Kambom,  230. 
Kame-ga-iaon,  438. 
.Euaeidc^  J3S. 
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Kami,  48. 
Knmibu.  440. 
KamidaM.  272.  274. 
KBiai-gn-liota,  270, 
KaTai-Oaino,  347. 
Eamigatn,  319. 
Rami^ori.  404;  42Q. 
Kftmi-iclii,  371. 
Kami-Ide,  170. 

Eamiliniie,  2fl3. 
KamJdochi,  268-70. 
Rnmi-Mijori,  213. 
Kniiii-m>-kai»,  365-6, 
Ejimi-no-yBinn,  503, 
Kamifiliima,  307. 
Kami-Snwa,  287. 
Kamiya,  373. 
Kamiyamn,  l&l ;  147. 
Eami-Zolceto.  430. 
Kammyo,  44R. 
Karao,  300. 
Kamogawa        (Boshti], 

220. 
Kamognwa         (Kyoto), 

320-1;  75,  351. 
EnmoGliimn,  442, 
Knmoziiwa,  282. 
Eumui-IiotaD,  522. 
Kim  Shojo,  54. 
KanBRaWB,  100. 109. 
Kanngofl-toge.  471. 
Knnai,  210, 

Eannme-ishi,  218 ;  79. 
Kanayn.  221. 
Sflnayacoa  (Hida),  264- 


KanazawQ  (Y<jkobnmH), 

107. 
Knnda  Myojin.  125. 
Kaiie-ga-SBki.  397. 
EankakB,  410. 
Kiinnan-ii-muni,  470. 
Kano  (Gifu),  243. 
Kudo,  paiaWs,  ^1,1^, 


Eano-ZBB,  221. 
Banzaki  (Hisen).  459. 
Eaniaki  Jet..  227,  310, 

311.  390. 
Haori.  487. 
Kfttafuto,  527. 
ICiini-iko,  456. 
Kam-kum-aii-dake.  477. 
Kamsaki.  353,  304. 
Kiimtsn,  459  ;  408. 
Kjuigawft,  50G. 
Karigome.  207. 
KiiFiki,  522. 
Kariya,  417  ;  416. 
Karizukn-togo,  172. 
KaioguwH,  426. 
Kamizawa,  178 ;  9.  175. 

242.  247.  253. 
Kamrurttsn-OnBen,  518. 
EnBa^ke.  367 ;  263. 
Ensngi,  dOO. 
KaEnmoti,  219. 
Kasaoka,  404. 
KaaBtori-loge.  247, 
Kashii,  4G1. 
Knshima.  218. 
Kashiwii-bnni,  (Domyo- 

ji).  3G4. 
Ka.sliiWfi-bHra     (Jimmtt 

Tenao).  366 ;  75. 
EaBbiwii-l)am        (Shin- 

Bhu),  25G  ;  253,  260-1. 
Jiashiwarft-yBina,  418. 
KashiWB-znId,  257. 
Kasho,  48. 
Kasoga,  358. 
KasugH-Sbinden,  257. 
KaBDmi      k^cxis,    218. 

223. 
Kaanini.  Till.,  426. 
Katakake,  2T5, 
Eataae,  104,  105. 
Eatata,  351,  394. 
Katji-yaMBZn,  398 ;  397, 
Kato   EiyoniaBa,    76,  et 

Katfiubo,  258. 
KatHugawa,  fimily.  58, 
K..lBUra  (Kishai.  387. 
Katsum  pakuje,  329 , 
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KatsTira-gawa  (Sagami), 

279. 
Katsu-ma,  219. 
Katsuyama     (Echizen), 

276. 
Eatsuyama  (Mimasaka), 

420-1. 
Kawa-bashiri,  473. 
Kawachi  (Hyuga),  472- 

3. 
Kawado,  378. 
Kawagoe,  281. 
Eawaguchi  (Awa),  446. 
Kawagnchi        (Eoshu), 

288. 
Eawaguchi  (Osaka),  313. 
Eawaguchi    (Bikuchti), 

492. 
Eawaguchi  (Tosa),  444- 

5. 
Eawaji,  213. 
Eawajiri,  504. 
Eawakami,  472. 
Eawanaka-jima,     254 ; 

84. 
Eawano,  282. 
Eawanoe,  440 ;  435. 
Kawara-yu,  185. 
Eawasaki,  109. 
Eawa-uchi,  509. 
Eawazu-nohama,  160. 
Eazuno,  492. 
EazuraM-yama,  240. 
Eazusa,  216. 
Ee-age,  343  ;  301, 351-2. 
Eegon  waterfall,  205. 
Eeicho-zan,  215. 
Eei-ga-shima,  230. 
EeiM,  233 ;  115. 
Eei-noMatsubara,  420. 
Eelung,  538. 
Eemanai,  505. 
Een-ga-mine,  166. 
Eesa  Grozen,  76. 
Eibukawa,  355. 
Eibyu-dani.  276. 
Eichijoji,  279,  281. 
JC^n,  148. 
^i4in  JTuxxi,  4. 
W  Cbannel,  418, 
^^i§»^&,  378, 
^^^tau,  468. 
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Eikuchi,  Prof.,  495. 
Eikyo-ga-hara,  246. 
Eimb5-san,  464. 
Eimii-dera,  317. 
lOmpu-zan,  281 ;  240. 
Einkaku-ji-324. 
Einko-zan,  340,  352. 
Einkwa-zan,  499. 
Einokuni-ya      Bunzae- 

mon,  381. 
Einomoto,  387 ;  379. 
Eintai-kyo,  414. 
EinosaM,  395,  426. 
EintoM-zan,  152 ;  147. 
Einugawa,  213,  486. 
Einukasa-yama,  325. 
Eiribara,  213. 
Eirifuri,  202. 
Eirigome,  207. 
Eiri-ishi,  170. 
Earishima-Onsen,  478. 
Eirishima-yama,  477. 
Eiryti,  191. 
Eisarazu,  222. 
Eishi,  272. 
Eishi  Bojin,  48. 
Eishi-goe,  317. 
Eishiwada,  317. 
Eishti,    province,    380, 

388,  389. 
Eisogawa,     243 ;     239, 

297. 
Eiso-no-Eakehashi,  245. 
Eissaka,  395. 
Eissawa,  280. 
Eitagawa,  474. 
Eitakami-gawa,        489, 

509. 
Eitamura,  534. 
Eitano  Tenjin,  324. 
Eita-Shirakawa,  prince, 

127;  122,197,539. 
Eita-ura  lagoon,  218. 
Eitayama-gawa,  384. 
Eiyokawa,  506 ;  503. 
Eiyomizu,  337. 
Eiyomori,  76,  86,  308-9, 

411-13. 
Kiyosumi,  220. 
Eizugawa,  300. 
EizuM,  422;  11. 
EizTUO,385. 
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Eo-Ajiro,  106. 
Eo-Aiaa-no-  Hashidate, 

393. 
Eobata,  356. 
E5be,    308;    242,    405, 

538. 
Eobe-gawa,  423. 
Eobiro-t5ge,  382. 
Eobo  Daishi,  76,  etpass, 
Eobori,  77. 
Eobotoke-toge,  279. 
E6-Bu    Railway,     279, 

286. 
Eobuchi-zawa,  287. 
Eobu-^a-hara,  206. 
Eochi  (Izu),  160. 
Edchi  (Tosa),  443  ;  405, 

446. 
Eochi-no-yu,  282 ;  281. 
Eddaiji,  339. 
Eo-enami,  418 ;  416. 
Eofu,  280. 
Eo-Fuji,  163. 
Eofukuji,  362. 
Eoga,  486. 
Eoganei,  140. 
Eogawa-guchi,  384-5. 
Eogawara  lagoon,  493. 
Eo-gumo-tori,  390. 
Eogurusu,  38^. 
Eoishikawa,  126. 
Eojigoku  (Miyanoshita), 

149 ;  147. 
Eojigoku  (Unzen),  454- 

5. 
"KojUci,"    62,  80,   236 

423,  429,  481. 
Eojima  Takanori,  77. 
Eoka,  307. 
Eokawa,  377. 
Eokei-zan,  248;  239. 
Eoken,  empress,  417. 
Eokubu,  475-7. 
Eokubunji,  279,  281. 
Eokura,  461. 
Eokusen-ya,  537. 
Eokuz5  Bosatsu,  48. 
E5ma,  491. 
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KOMA-OA-^AEE 

Koma-ga-take   (Koshu), 

293. 
Koma-ga-take       (Shin- 

shli),    277 ;  245,   263, 

295. 
Eoma-ga-take      (Yezo), 

517,  518,  520. 
Eomatsu  (Echigo),  496. 
Eomatsn  (Eaga),  398. 
Eomatsn-jima,  430,  446. 
Edmei,  empeior,  346. 
Eome-no-uia,  397. 
Eome-no-tsu,  475. 
Eominato  (Bdshti),  219. 
Eominato  (Nambu),  493. 
Eo-Mitake,   164r-6, 168. 
Eomoe,  417. 
Edmori,  391. 
Eomoro,  253;  179. 
Eompira,  god,  48. 
Eompira  (Ikao),  182. 
Eompira,  temple,    433, 

48  441. 
Eom'nro,  283. 
Eonabe-toge,  160. 
Eongara  D5ji,  46. 
Ednodai,  217. 
Eonoha,  462. 
Eo-no  -  Hana  -  Saku  -  ya - 

Hime,  48,  262. 
E6nose-no-Iwad6,  479. 
Eonosn,  142,  173. 
Eonsei-toge,  208-9. 
E5iaku-eii,  126. 
Edia-san,  462. 
Eorea,  invasions  of,  62, 

73. 
Eorean    influence,     39, 

56,    et  seq.y    61,  327, 

333, 362, 364, 464, 480. 
Eorin,  58. 
Edriyama      (Iwashiio), 

486 ;  224,  493-4. 
Eoriyama        (Tamato), 

362. 
Eoromo-gawa,  490 ;  87. 
Eoropok-guru,  525. 
Eoioton,  539. 
Eorsakoff,  527 ;  2. 
Kosaka,  505. 
Kosaka,  180. 
Kose,  177,  178. 


EUMAOAI 

Eose-no-Eanaoka,      56, 

323. 
Eoshibu,  294. 
Eoshiki-jima,  480. 
Edshin,  48. 
Edshin-zan,  211. 
Eoshti  Eaido,  279,  286. 
Edshnn,  541 
Eotaba,  282. 
Eotajima-Minato,  430. 
Eotenjo,  378 
Eotohira,  433 ;  48. 
Eotoisbi-yama,  415. 
E5t5-aho,  541. 
EowaM-dani,  149 ;  147. 
Eoya-gnchi,  372. 
Eoyama,  230. 
Eoyama-ike,  426. 
Eoya-san,  373  ;  77,  390. 
E6y5-kwan,  121. 
Eoxinga,  537,  540. 
Eoza,  389-90. 
Eozawa,  521. 
Eozenji,  489,  501. 
Epzoji,  247. 
Eozakai,  421. 
Eozori,  291,  292. 
EozTi,  147,  229.;  227. 
E6zu-no-miya,  314. 
Eoznshima,  531-2. 
Enblai    Ehan,    61,    73, 

102,  461,  481. 
Eubota,  viU.,  459. 
Enbota  Beisen,  344-5. 
Enchaio,  524. 
Enchi-no-hayashi,  465- 

6. 
Euchinotsu,  457,  480. 
Endamatsn,  404-5. 
Endan,  122. 
Eudarise,  273. 
Eneyama,  456. 
Enga,  406. 
Eu-hon-butsu,  138. 
Enji,  509. 
Enjira-nami,  257. 
Euju,  384. 
Eu-jti-ku-ri,  217. 
En-jti-ka  Tani,  l^iX, 
Knju-san,  4ftft. 
Knkano,  ^6b. 
Knmagai,  17^  \  IT^L- 


EUSAKUBA 

Enmagai  Naozane,  78, 

344-5. 
Enmagawa        (Eoshu), 

172. 
Enmagawa     (Eyiishti), 

479. 
Enmagawa     (Wakasa), 

394. 
Enmamachi,  444. 
Enmamoto,   462;    457, 

467. 
Knmano,  380,386. 
Enmano-gawa.        384 ; 

380,  383,  385. 
Enma-no-Onsen,  520. 
Enmihama,  393. 
Eunashiri,  526. 
Enni-toko-taohi,  50. 
Enn5-zan,  231. 
Enrama-yama,  350. 
Enra-no-moto,  480. 
Euiayoshi,  425. 
Enre,  411 ;  405. 
Enresaka-toge,  186. 
Enrihashi,  486. 
Enrile  Islands,  526,  527. 
Enrino,  479. 
Enrisn-gawa,  382. 
Enrobe,  271-2. 
Enrobe-gawa,  400. 
Eniobera,  281. 
Enrodani,  344. 
Enioe,  381. 
Eniogoma,  288. 
Eniohime,  259,  400. 
Emoishi,  439. 
Enioiso,  486. 
Enrokawa  (lyo),  438. 
Enrokawa  (Edshu),  294. 
Enroki,  General,  339. 
Eniomatsn-nai,  520. 
Enromori,  289. 
Eniosawa-jiri,  490,  504, 
Enioshio,  429,  533. 
Eniozawa,  277. 
Enroma-dani,  310. 
Enruma-toge,  496. 


I^xmsbSkso^i 


i^Rk. 


Eneatsa  Jot.,  311 ;  237, 

300. 
EuBatmi  (Koteuke),  186; 

180. 
Suahimoto,  3S.O-00;  318. 
Koaliiro,  525 ;   5"21. 
Kualiun-kotiiu,  527. 
Kimunaki      Miisiishige. 

79,309. 
Eotani,  398-9. 
Entohau,  520. 
Eutsokake        (ABsma), 


178. 

Eatsokake 

510. 


(Kikoohii), 


Enwagi-Baki,  509. 
Envnna,  398. 
Kuzu  (l7o),  «4r^. 
Euzokawa,  379. 
Ewammt),  empenn,  321. 
Ewannon,  goddeas.  50, 

332,  367,  tt  pass. 
Kwiinuou-uo-tji,ki,  453, 
KwannOD-siiki,  249.250. 
Kwannon-yamit,  539. 
Ewnnsoi  Bailway,  297, 

300. 
Kwacan-tnki,  460.   . 
KwnreTLko,  510, 
Kyo-ga-Bhimn,  290. 
Byoaai,  79, 
Eyoto,    319;    S,   8,   II, 

241.  543, 
Kyuahu,    451;    8,    163, 

408. 
Eyuahu    Bailway,   457, 


LngoonB,  216-218.  222- 
4,235,420-1,493,504. 
536,  539. 

Lake  Aoki,  273, 
I>ake  Biwa.    351,   394 


S41. 
Iiake  Biwa  Canal, 
^  353;  343. 
^^■'ia  OfuuUOias,  639. 


oHar 


1,183, 


Lake  Unnitori,  52; 

Lake  Ilibiini,  405  ;  4ai. 

Lake  Ikeda,  478. 

Xiake  Inawaahiio,  494. 

Lake  Kawagnchj,  169. 

Lake  Kizaki,  273. 

Lake  Ihlotosn,  170. 

Lake  Niahi-no-nmi,  169. 

Lake  Nojiri,  256,  953. 

Lake  ShibaTama,  397. 

Lake  Shikotsn.  522. 

Lake  Sawa.  387. 

Lake  Towada,  505 ;  492. 

Lake  Tdya,  523. 

Lake  Yumoto,  207, 

"  Lakes  "  (Hakodate), 
517,  518.  520. 

Lai^mage,  16,  531-S, 
535, 

Lava  Bti«ain.  179. 

Legends.  43,  47;  75, 
104, 105. 109. 131, 133, 
144,148,150,170.176, 
193^,.  236,  240,  243, 
244,245,255,262,286, 
298-9,  306,  327,  339, 
330,332.344,347.350, 
351,353,359,360,362, 
366,367,375,381,386, 
391,411,417,418.422, 
423,434,441,467.477, 
497,532. 

Letters  of  introdnotion, 
7. 

Lepers,  186-7. 

Xiibcaries,  129. 

Libroriea.  revolving,  45; 

■41,  «(  pfMS, 

LonR-tailed  fowls,  444. 
flowers,  111,  127, 


351,/ 


459. 
Lowell,    PeroiTal,    277, 

incbo,  535 ;  128, 475-6, 

537,  538, 
Lnok,  gods  of,  &%-4. 
Iinggage,  3.10,11,303. 


Miibeolii^awn,  493. 
MftVrachi,  80. 
Miichida,  432. 
Miicliiyamn-gncM,  480. 
Mnckfiy.  Eev.    Dr.    G.. 

537,  542. 
Uaebashi,  173. 
Maeyama,  456. 
Magari-kawa,  383. 
Maga-tama,  128, 
Magome.  244. 
Maibata,  241 ;  227, 
Maiko,  311,  420. 
Maisaka,  235, 
Maiaawa,  490. 
MaizaiQ,  391,  420. 
Jlakkura-ilaki,  202. 
Makomanai,  522. 
Makyu,  541. 
Mamiya-Kaikyo,  528. 
MaiutKimi.  156, 
Aljingwanji,  195. 
Mnao-no-ike,  435. 
Mantomi,  404. 
Mnnzawa,  283,  2^>. 
Maple  Club,  121. 
Maries,    114,   142,  224, 

310,  327, 350, 355. 364, 

410,  412,  473, 
AbpB,2. 

Maions  Island,  532. 
Mntito,  139, 
MBTiahi-Ten,  50. 
J^Iarugamc,  4^Kt, 
Mam-numa,  208, 
Miiruyama  (Kyoto),  339. 
M.imyania-gawa,      395, 


426, 


D.  79,  ISS.  143. 


M«su<la-gaM'a,  365. 
Mato,  211. 
Uatoya,  306. 
Mate,  14. 
Uatenebv-TMna,  133. 


MATBUmA 

MINB8 

MIWATUa 

MatBOida,  17*-5. 

Mikawa,  proTinca,  235. 

Mines  (gold),  259,  290- 

MntaukftWii,  4ft7, 

■Milriaito,  388, 

1,  479-80,  505.  537. 

MHtBuknwH-nm,  224. 

Mikka-WRPb;,  275. 

Mi»eH(Hilver}.259.966- 

Mntaumue,  519  ;  B15. 

Mihomoto,  248. 

7.  396,  487,  504. 505. 

Mat8umoto,262;  253-4, 

Miknni-foge     (Bongo). 

Mino.  310. 

265. 

474. 

Minoliil,a84;  81. 

mtami-toge  (Kotsnke). 

MiQokawK.  456. 

Itfatenno,  284. 

188.190. 

MinoBhimo,  381. 

MatHnnold,  26S. 

Miltnm.  island,  531-2. 

Mio-SB-aaJd.  352, 

Mateno.  430. 

Milnim  (Totomi),  234. 

Miomote,  497. 

Miknrija,  425  ;  423. 

SIio-u(>-Mllt3ll^acn,  930- 

409. 

Mimitan.  474. 

1, 

Mimi-inka,  334, 

Mio-no-seki,  423. 

498;  489. 

Minab«,  3B2,  3iK). 

Miiokn,  50. 

Mntsushima   (ShinahO) 

Mimmi-jimii,  534. 

Misaka  (lyo),  444. 

295. 

Minami-Baki,  534, 

Misaka-t^e       (Koahii), 

Mflt8iialiiro,'245. 

278, 288, 

M«tsuto,398, 

61,  73,  76. 

MisaW,  106. 

Matsujami  (Ijo),  436 ; 
435,  442,  444. 

Minato   (Awaji).     420; 

Misato.  290. 

417. 

Miaen,  379, 

Hittanzukn,  29^. 

Mimtto   (Teujin-Taraa), 

Miahima  (lyo).  439, 

221. 

Mialiima  Jot.,  158. 159, 

Mimto-gawii,  309.;79. 

227. 

Mine  (antimonj).  438. 

■MiHliima-miiclii,  159. 

Mania.  527. 

Mine  (iron),  510. 

JH.'iliiraii-N.id.i,  .103,407. 

Mansolea.  115, 129, 196, 

Mine  (Iwttshiio),  496. 

MiaaiOM.  88. 

200,  3G6. 

Mine  (Izn),  160. 

MiBU,  382, 

Maya  Bnnm.  50. 

Mine  manganese],  505, 

Misumi,  464,  466  ;  462, 

Muyn-sim,  310 ;  250. 

475,  479. 

Me-Akan.  525. 

Mine-no-YflkuBhi,  197. 

Mitei,  473. 

Megun,.  137. 

Mineral    springB,    148, 

Mitajiri.  415 ;  405-6. 

Mei-no-hmuH,  460. 

149, 150,157-16fJ,174, 

Mitake   (EoBha),     280, 

Mens,  520. 

180,181-2,185-8,207, 

389. 

MprnJPK  Pinto,  451,470, 

214^15,  aai,  362.  267, 

Mitake  (Mino).  343-4, 

Meia,  220. 

272,  280,  282,  287-8, 

Mitake  (Muaaehi),  141. 

Metal-wori,  60, 

289,  294,  310,  311,  382, 

Mitamora,  282. 

Miai,384. 

383,    387,     390,     395, 

Mitfotd,  A,  B„  121, 145, 

MichinoHa,  453,  458. 

397-9,415,425-6,437. 

309. 

Mid^nito,  294. 

453,454-5,458-9,460. 

Mito   family,   79,    126, 

Ifidono,  244. 

461,    464.    467,    468, 

218,  2-23, 

Mie,  474, 

470-2,  476-8,  486,  487, 

Mito  (Hitaclii),  223. 

■Mieno-t6(!e.  in. 

489,  490, 491, 493, 495. 

Mito  (iKn).  158,  160. 

Mibur.1,  131;  404-5,  407. 

4%,  497,502,503.505, 

Mifo>l,mi-ldga.  395. 

Mflumi,  224,  486. 

506,507,511,516.517, 

MitBubiBhiCo„452.454. 

Miideia,352. 

518,520,532,523,524, 

MitBH^n-liEima,       436 ; 

Miike,mmeB,462;  457. 

526,527.533,539.542, 

405,  408, 

Mi-ike,  kke,  ill. 

Mines  {ccol),  224,  384, 

Mitenknri,  159. 160 

Mknbiiri-yamn,  289, 

415,416.454,457,459, 

MiLsomRla,  190.    ■ 

Miknilo,  Bee  EmperDr. 

461.462.527,537. 

I^Iitanmine,  171. 

Miinmi-yamn,  353. 

Mnee  (copper).  211, 378, 

Mitaune,  533. 

MiiBsu-yamii,  362. 

406,438,445.473,496, 

Min-a,  366. 

Uikawa  (Ka^),  398. 

B04. 

Miwatari,J»9.. 
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MIWAZAKI 

Miwazaki,  386,  389. 
Miya  (Atsuta),  236. 
Miya  (Taguchi),  477. 
Miyagawa  (Hida),  275, 

286. 
Miyagawa    (Ise),     300, 

388. 
Miyagino,  148. 
Miyaichi,  415. 
Miyaji,  468 ;  467. 
Miyajima,  island,  412 ; 

405-6. 
Miyajima,  station,  404, 

412. 
Miyake,  531-2. 
Miyako  (Kyoto),  321. 
Miyako  odori,  320. 
Miyako  (Bikuchu),  509 ; 

508. 
Miyako-jima,  536 ;  535. 
Miyako-no-j6,  474. 
Miyanokoshi,  246. 
Miyamizu,  473. 
Miyanoshita,  147-8 ;  6, 

9, 162. 
Miya-toge,  264-5. 
MiyazaM,  474. 
Miyazono,  465. 
Miyazu,  391. 
Miyoda,289;  179. 
Miyodo-gawa,  444-5. 
Mizoguchi,  423. 
Mizunmna,  213 ;  185. 
Miznsawa  (Ikao),  183. 
Miznsawa      (Bikuchu), 

490. 
Mobara,  217,  218. 
Mogami-gawa,      502-3, 

506. 
Mogi,  453. 
Moheji,  518. 
Moji,  416 ;  405-6. 
Mombetsu,  523. 
Momoishi-gawa,  493. 
Momoyama,     356,      et 

pass. 
Money,  4. 

Mon^aka    Sbonin,     76, 
387. 
^ngawa,  158, 
j^oojn,  51. 

^^^^'^^ey-god,  48,  50,  122. 


MUBASAEI    SH I K I BU 

Monkeys,  384,  515,  517. 
Monks,  349. 
Mononobe-no-Moriya, 

83. 
MonzeM,  83,  130,  136 
Mori  (Bungo),  472 ;  466. 
Mori  (Yezo),  520. 
Morimatsu,  444. 
Morioka,  490,  509. 
Moriyama,  456. 
Morizane,  465. 
Motor  cars,  10. 
Mortuary  Shrines,   115, 

129,  196,  200,  231. 
Moshiriya,  525. 
Moto-Aikai,  506. 
Moto-Hakone,  151, 155. 
Motojuku,  180. 
Motomiya,  486. 
Motomura,  531. 
Motona,  221. 
Motoori    Norinaga,    79, 

299. 
Motoyama,  246. 
Mount  Morrison,  541. 
Mount  Sylvia,  542. 
Mountain  districts,  259, 

263,   289-91,  378 ;  4. 

10, 12,  71,  506. 
Muda,  372. 
Mugi,  446. 
Mugiyama,  282. 
Muika-xnachi,  189. 
Muine-dake,  520. 
Mukabaki,  473. 
Mukade-yama,     353-4 ; 

241. 
Mukai-jima,  411. 
Mukawa,  523. 
Muko-gawa,  390. 
Mukdjima,  134. 
Mukdmachi,  329. 
Mukoyama,  149. 
Munin-t5,  533. 
Murai,  263. 
Murakami      (Echigo), 

497. 
Murakami    (Shinshu), 

185. 
Mniaoka,  426. 
MurasaM   SbikibTi,   QO 
354. 


NAOAOKA 

Murayama,  166 ;  162. 
Murdoch,  J.,  457. 
Muronoki,  414. 
Muroran,  523. 
Muroto,  cape,  447 ;  77. 
Murotsu,  420. 
Murozu,  405. 
Museums,  111,  122, 125, 

128,  136,  333,  361. 
Mushi-yu,  182. 
Mutsuki,  408. 
Muya,  430-1 ;  417. 
Myoban,  478. 
Myogi-san,  174, 185. 
Myoho-in,  333. 
Myojin-ga-take,      153 ; 

147. 
My6j6-ga-take ;       149 ; 

147. 
My5ken-dake,  455. 
Myoken-do,  393. 
My5ken-yama     (Kazn- 

sa),  221. 
Mydken-yama  (Settsn), 

311. 
Myoko-zan,   261;    256, 

400. 
Myosenji,  179. 
Mydshinji,  326. 
Mythology,  36,  43,  422. 


N 


Nachi,  386,  390. 
Nadachi,  400. 
Nae-no-TaM,  256. 
Nafa,  535. 

Nagahama  (Fuji),  169. 
Nagahama  (lyo),  443 
Nagahama    (Omi),  355, 

397 ;  351. 
Nagahara-toge,  264. 
Nagai,  190. 
Nagakubo,  246. 
Nagamine      (Echigo), 

257. 
Nagano,  254. 
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NAQAOKA 

Nagaoka  (Omi),  240. 
Nagaoka     (Yamashiio), 

321,  329. 
Nagasa,  462. 
Nagasaka  (BaHdai),  496. 
Nagasaka       (Kotsnke), 

210. 
Nagasaki  (Echigo),  189. 
Nagasaki  (Hizen),  451 ; 

410,  543. 
Nagase-gawa,  494r-5. 
Nagashima       (Eishii), 

388;  387. 
Naga^ma    (Satstima), 

480. 
Nagasn,  457. 
Nagata-ch5, 122. 
Nagayo,  458. 
Nago,  535. 
Nagoya,    236;    6,    227, 

247. 
Nagni-dake,  492. 
Naika,  307 ;  302. 
Najima,  461. 
Nakabata,  165. 
Naka-d5ri,  125. 
Naka-hechi,  389. 
Naka-iwa,  203,  214. 
Naka-iznmi,  235,  295. 
Nakami,  159. 
Nakamiira      (Echigo), 

497. 
Nakamiira  (Iwaki),  224. 
Nakamura  (Tosa),  447. 
Nakanogd,  397. 
Nakanojo,  185. 
Naka-no*machi,  295. 
Naka-no-shima     (Hira- 

do),  409-10. 
Nakao,  267. 
Nakase,  426. 
Nakasendo,  242 ;  173. 
Nakashima,  423-4. 
Nakatsu,  471-2 ;  466. 
Nakatsa-gawa,      244 ; 

242-3.  278. 
Naka-umi  lagoon,  420- 

1. 
Nakayama   (Iwashiio), 

494. 

Nakayama     (Kotsuke), 
190. 


NEBIEI-SAKA 

Nakayama     (Nambu), 

492. 
Nakayama     (Shimdsa), 

217. 
Nakayama  (Yezo),  519. 
Nakayama-deia,  311. 
Nakoso,  223. 
Namamngi,  109. 
Namari,  490. 
Namaze,  311,  390-1. 
Nambu  (Fujikawa),  283, 

286. 
Nambu  (Mutsu),  501. 
Nameri-kawa,  400. 
Nametoko,  443. 
Namie,  224. 
Nanae,  520. 
Nanae-no-taki,  182. 
Nanao,  399. 
Nanase-gawa,  469. 
Nana-taM  (Jakk5),  202. 
Nana-taki  (Nyohd-zan), 

203. 
Nanatsu-mori,  489. 
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ShicgaKin       (Shiobara), 

Shnjft,  541. 

Shimizn  (Suruga),  231. 

214. 

Shaka  Muni,  52  ;  40. 

Siiojiri,  246 ;  243,  254, 

Shakn'^n-take,  37». 

Shimmachi       (HjE^), 

28S,  295, 

Shftkosonji.  179. 

472-3. 

^iokoshi,  508. 

ShAm>,52e. 

ShimmBchi    (Mnsaebi), 

Shio-Sliaafci,  250, 

Sbari-hotan,  54. 

173. 

Sbio-no-ne,  290, 

Kiari-Tiiinft,  310. 

Shiotan    (KisliQ),    881; 

Sheishi-kaea.  624. 

318, 

Shell-heapB,  100. 

Sbimoda  (Izn).  IP.O. 

Shiotstt  (Omi),  351. 

Shibft.  115. 

Shimoaa  (Nambn),  493. 

aiio^,  311. 

Shfl»-bawn,  28*. 

Rhimo-Fnrano,  525. 

Shipment  of  goods,  12. 

Shibata,  497. 

Shimo-Oiimo,  316, 

Shimbnma,  230, 

Shibetchn,  524. 

SbiniMke.^iO. 

Shirahone,  2fi6. 

aibiri.  2S3. 

Shimolm-znii,  384. 

Shimiehi,  404-5, 

Shibn,  188;  187,256. 

Shimonilft.  173, 180. 

Shim-ito  (ABO-Ban),  467. 

Shimo-no-BeM,  416;  404^ 

Sbim-ito  (Pnji),  170, 

173. 

5,  415. 

Sliiohiriilmiin,53-4. 

Shimo-no-seld      Straits, 

467. 

aiohimen-znn    (Mino- 

408, 415-16. 

SMmkawa  (Iwaki).  486, 

hn),  280. 

KhimoBn.  216, 

ShiiBknwa  (Kyoto),  349. 

ShimCh5iiwii,U88;24G, 

Shirakavfa  valley,  275. 

to),  379. 

Shimozato,  399-90. 

abinftgnwn,  llO, 

Shirane  (Eoshd),    292; 

Shichi-ri-ga-hama,  1(&. 

290, 

Shido,  431. 

Shimne-san    (Eaaatsu), 

aiiincM,  224, 

187. 

Shlgeto,  445. 

ShiJn^llilra,  512. 

ShiRi-Ben  364. 

.Shingai.  247, 

208. 

Shiiya,  257. 

Shingcmaect,39,77,131. 

Shiiaaav™,  505. 

Sbijo,  pointere,  58. 

ShinRu,  385;   380,  387, 

Sliinitori-Bim.  478, 

Shijo-gnwatB,  320. 

389. 

SliirlbeHhi-gawa,  520, 

Shi-ju-hAa-BokB,  389. 

Shinii  Ingotm,  421. 

ShikiUH.  395. 

Shiajiku.  Ill, 

Shiri-SBWahe,  516. 

Shikari-betaa,  521. 

ShinJ6,503. 

ShirincM  (Untan).  492. 

Shi-tea-joy«,  370. 

Shin-mJoA'bi.  ■     386, 

Shiriaohi  (Yezo),  518. 

smaia.  429;  8.  408. 

SbinnsU,  487, 

^fuzoa,  bot-aprings,  185. 

532. 

SblKilai^,  «3. 

^^3.  province,  306-7. 

a»iimyo-do,  345. 

\StaionnOTi,4ea. 

^-fin™,     4S7;     454, 

ShinobasQ,  127. 

\SinMton,«l^\4Kl, 

*se. 

fihmobn-Mojizaji,^n. 

\steK.-tmfc.in^\'«a. 

index 


Shiro-Tamn      (Eagoahi- 

ma),  476. 
ShisiLku-jimn,  4:)9. 
t^Bhigase-togo,  381. 
^JhiBbihain,  286. 
Shi-TennS,  54. 
SliiKiUuim,  350. 
Shizuki  (Awaji),    417; 

416. 
Sliizuki(Miao),  213. 

flhianlrn-ialii,  4'JI, 

.Shiziiofca,  232 ;  74. 
Khiza-iUB,  159,  IRO. 
^obem,  421. 
■Bliobu-nohnmn,       206, 
207. 


Sboden,  54. 
Shoda  Shduio,  193. 
Shddoshimn,  410 ;  40B. 
Sbagnns,   61,  69,  7!),  86, 

115,  129. 
Sliogim-mkii,  ^20.  339. 
Shoji,  ISa;  16fi. 
^hokonBhii.  1'22. 
Shdiuii,506. 
Shooting,  12,  et  pass. 
Shoao-in,  361. 
Bh5t5-en,b39;  537. 
Sholoku  Tiiiahi,  Si 
Bhoziika-no-Biibn,  47. 
Shagaku-in,  347. 
Bhoii.  535. 
8h&-Bhfi,  539,  540. 
Shuzenji,  159. 
ShOzu,  441,  446. 
Hiebold,  Ph.  von.  453. 
Willi  diHtrictn,   141,  173- 

4,  191,  239,  288,  355, 

486-7,  502.  536. 
Skating,  151, 169, 287. 


ig,  11,  3 
Snow,  8,  9,  188-9,  2 
259,  263,  292,  502 
510,  515. 
Sdaini,84. 
Sobetau,  523. 
Sobo-snn,  473, 
Sobtt  Banway,  217. 
6oeda.4Si. 


»  brethren,  84,  150, 


Soma-yama,  184. 

Sune  (Harima),  311. 

Sone  (Kiehu),  38S. 

Sonogi,  458. 

Sorachi-gawa,  525. 

S6ri,  213. 

Soriuto,  195,  343,  319. 

South  Cape,  541. 

"  Soathem       Faeaage  " 

(Inland  Baa],  407. 
Soya,  524, 
S|»uiaidB     in     Japan, 

533,  537,  540,  541. 
"Special  Open  Ports," 


Staten  Island,  526. 
Steamer    Routes,    248, 

405,406. 
Steamers,  2,  et  pass. 
Stone  sUha,  42, 120. 
Straits  of  Tftrtary,  528, 
Stilrcke,  J.,  Pre/. 
Snbashiii,    164;   161-2, 

169. 
Sne-iio-inLitBuyiima,  492. 
Snganiimu,  208. 
Sngur-oine,  230, 432. 
Sugaraga,  4fi7. 


)iB,54,4eO. 
Sugita,  107. 
SuiBhii-iu,  539. 
Suitei^D,  54, 125. 
Snizn,  397. 
Snki«BWa,  210. 
SnkeguwH,  223. 
Snketo,  430. 
Siikumo-gawii,  155, 
Kuknnii  Uikoii.i,  54. 
Suroa,  311. 
gunLaki,  215, 
8umida,1.10,1SV. 


Sumitomo,  family,  439 ; 

438. 
SniaiyoBhi  Onkei,    342, 


a.  351. 

Summer  reaortfl,  9,  11, 
147-H,  154.  ITS,  181, 
25fl,  .■(11,  41.'!,  454. 

SiimotD,  417- IS ;  416. 

.Stiii-godilesB,  ueo  Ama- 

Sn-no-saki,  220, 

Sn-6,  540. 

SoperstitioDS,  40,  42, 
127,  135-6,  151,  195, 
198,268,283,287,298, 
305,316,324,345,347, 
350,359,375,384,387. 
442,  464,  542. 

Kas-iki  (Tokyo).  136. 

Wuaafci  (Toat),  444,  447. 

Siiaami,  3«)-Un. 

Susa-no-o,  54 ;  36, 368, 

Suttsn,  520. 

Suwara.  245. 

Sawd  Noda.  408. 

Sayama.  162. 

Suzaka,  188. 

Suzuka-t^e,  300. 

SuKiikmva,  230;  162, 
Ififi,  170.527 

Suzuya,  527. 

SwoidB,  GO,  79,  236,  330, 


Tabata,  223. 
Tubayuma,  282. 
Tachilianu-iuii,  430, 446. 
Tachi^wn,  279.  281. 
Tada^a-take,  395. 
Tado     (Doto    Bateho), 
385  ;  37U,  384. 

Tiidotsu,  433  ;  405,  407 


"Tiignchi  (Echigo),  256, 

253. 
tr^jnolii  (Miyn),  477. 
Taicha,  539, 
Tajhnn-rotii,  511. 
Taffioka,  538. 
TftikB  Hidejoshi,  73. 
Tuiko-yiuou,  152. 
Tai-kyoku-Den,  312. 
leiain,  510 ;  539. 
Taj-no-um,  219. 
Taipeh,  538, 
Taim,  fnmily,  84 ;  76, 8G, 

275. 415. 
Taim  (IwaK),  234. 
TaiBhakn.  54, 
Taiwan,  53G. 
Taiwan-fu,  540. 
Tajima  (IwaHhiio),  213. 
Tajimi,  247. 
Takaboko,  452. 
Takaohiho-dflke,  477. 
Takadn,  239. 
Tatoi-dake,  467. 
Takahama(Iyol.  43fi, 
Takahoma       {WoJtnsa), 

395, 
TaJtahara,  213-14. 
Takahara-gnwa,        266, 

274-5. 
Takahata-yamn,  215, 
Takahirs,  210, 
Takft-iwa,  455. 
Tttluima-no-harii,  SIB. 
Takamatsn,  432  ;  405-6, 

410. 
Takami-BMina,  407. 
Tttkami-toga,  372, 
Takamori,  473, 
Takanabe,  474. 
Takanosa,  504. 
Takao  (oontteBan),  214. 
Takaoka,  399 ;  275,  396, 
Takao-zan  (Kisha),  382. 
Takao-aan  (Kyoto).  350. 
Takao-zan      (Mosashi). 


TiSE-OA-SHlMi 

Tal(naMma(nizen},454; 

Takato  (EcJugo).  256. 
Takata-no-Gob6,  298. 
Takiito,  294. 
Tahiitori,  eaatle,  366. 
Takatori  faience.  461, 
Takatori  (Kobe),  250. 
Takanji,  84, 
Takayama  265,  275. 
Takaja.  437. 
TakftZftM-ynma,  470, 
Take,  477. 
Takeda    (Bung")-    4C9, 

473, 
Takeda  Shinsen,  84, 
Takedao,  311,  390-1. 
Takefu,  397. 
Takehaca,  411 ;  405-6. 
Takenoneki-iio-BlikTine, 

85. 
Takeo,  459  ;  458, 
Takeahila,  473, 
TaMhara  Gu,  389 ;  302. 
Takimoto,  445. 
TakJlUilro-Kaka,  469. 
Taki-no-miya,  432. 
Takow.  539. 
2Wes  of  Otd  Japan,  118, 

121,  309, 145, 
Tamagawn,    281;    110, 

140. 
Tamai-guchi,  384-5. 
TamaM-aan,  384,  379. 
Tamainbo.  278. 
Tamaji(>^awa,  217. 


Tamarn.  300, 
TamataiikaTi.  421. 
Tambara,  170. 
Tametomo,  85,  531,  535. 
Tamon,  43, 
Tamani,  539. 
Tamuke-yama,  359. 
Tamuki.  507. 
Tannira  Maro,  85, 337-9. 
Tanabe   (Kislii 


Tanegawa,  471. 
Tamgnmi-dera,  240. 
Tnnlto  Eailway.  523. 
Tanna-toge,  158. 
Tanoaawa.  510, 
Ta-no-ura  (Eagoshimi 
476. 


318,  : 


}-B0. 


Tannba  Saknro,  35"2. 
'  Tanabu.  510. 
TanasMta,  210. 
Tane-ga-sbimn.,  476. 


(Sliimo-no- 
aeki).  415, 
"TanBan"  water,  310. 
Taiuiawa,  109. 
TarSbo,  165. 
Taro-zan,  209. 
Tami,  339 ;  227. 
Tarumi,  476. 
Tarntatua.  468. 
TaKbiki  Kwannon,  355, 
Tate,  519, 
TateiBti-WiM,  397, 

Tftt«co,  467,  468. 
Tateoka,  503. 
Tateshina-yama.  289. 
tateyama  (Uoahn),  220. 
Tateyama  (Hida),  373 ; 

Tateyama  Onsen,  372. 
Tntaumi,  Cape,  475, 
Tatauta,  364. 
Tawara  Toda  Hidesato, 

354, 
Tawara-yama,  4GS, 
Tawam-zaka,  462. 
Tea,  357:231 
Ten  ■oeremoniBS,  77,  83, 

325,  34C,  ft  pass. 
Taa-houaea,  7, 
Tea-money,  6. 
Tea-ahrnb,  357  ;  232. 
Teishi,  159, 
Telegraphs,  4. 
Temiya,  521. 
Temma  (Fnji),  171. 
Temma  lOaaka).  313, 
Temmangu,  54, 135, 313. 
Tempai'Kaa,  460. 
Tempi-san,  223, 
Temples,  Buddhist,  40, 

115,  130-3.   143,  153, 

lTi,219,237,25*,a84. 

\      eeq.,  ^^  ^  «eq.„'!A^, 


Indea!, 


m 


TEMPLES 

368,  371,  373-8,  386, 

411, 421, 441, 464, 466, 

489,  503,  519,  et  pass, 
Temples,Shiiitd,  37, 297, 

301,  303,  422  ;  231-2, 

236,  265. 287-8, 298-9, 

316,  324, 334, 349, 358, 

366, 370,  380, 383, 385, 

389,  423, 433, 452, 460, 

462,  471. 
Ten  Province  Pass,  155- 

7. 
Tendo,  503 ;  489. 
Tenga-jaya,  316. 
Tengn,  55. 
Tenjin,  god,  54. 
Tenjin,  temples  of,  54, 

135 -,313,324,329, 415. 
Tenjin-gawa,  425. 
Tenjin-toge,  183. 
Tenjin-yama  (Kazosa), 

221. 
Tenjin-yama  (Yamato), 

366. 
Tennin,  55. 
Tennoji,  314 ;  313. 
Ten-no-kawa,  372,  379. 
Tenno-no-Mori,  419. 
Tenn6-zan,  350. 
Tenryu-gawa,        river, 

295 ;  235,  27a 
Tenryu-gawa,     station, 

227,  295. 
Tenrya-ji,  327. 
Ten-ya-zaka,  465. 
Tera-domari,  257. 
Terai,  398. 

Terute  Hime,  82,  383. 
Tesaki,  497. 
Teshima,  406. 
Tesshuji,  231. 
Things  Japanese,  2,    et 

pass. 
Thirty-three         Places 

Sacred  to  Kwannon, 

367,  ei  pass, 
"Three  Great  Sights," 

11,  393,  412,  498. 
Tidal  waves,   136,   160, 

220,  509. 
Time,  standard,  14. 
^PS,  6,  7, 14. 


TOMITAMA 

Toba,  306. 
Tobacco,  476,  486. 
Toba-e,  57. 
Tobe,  437. 
Tobetsu,  519. 
Tobi-shima,  508. 
Tochigi,  191. 
TochinoM,  467,  472. 
Tochio,  258. 
Tddaiji,  360. 
Todo-hokke,  518. 
Todoro,  473. 
Todoroki-no-t€tki,  447. 
Tofukuji,  331. 
Togakushi,    vill.,   259- 

60. 
Togakoshi-san,  259. 
Togawa,  446. 
Toge,  502. 
Togi,  506. 
Togo,  Admiral,  339, 409, 

481. 
Togo-ike,  425. 
Toi,  158-9. 
T5ji,  329. 
Toji-in,  325. 
Tokachi,  province,  525. 
Tokaido  highway,  228 ; 

109,  154,  298,  352. 
Tokaido  Bailway,  227. 
Tokimata,  295 ;  278. 
Tokiwa  Gozen,  76. 
Tokogawa  dynasty,  74, 

115. 
Tokugo-toge,  264,  268- 

9. 
Tokura,  254. 
Tokoshima,    430,    442, 

446. 
Tokuwa,  300. 
Tokuyama,  415 ;  405-6. 
Tokyo,  110,  543. 
Tomakomai,  523 ;  522. 
Tomari  (Etchti),  400. 
Tomari        (Kunashiri), 

526. 
Tomioka  (Awa),  430. 
Tomioka  (Edtsuke),  173. 
Tomioka     ^YoIsoYlqxq&V 

107. 
Tomita,  191. 
Tomiyama,  499. 


TOYO-UKB-BIME 

Tomizato,  442* 
Tomobe,  222. 
Tomotsn,  411 ;  405. 
Tonami,  510 ;  493^ 
Tonaru,  439. 
Tonegawa,    486 1     111, 

146,  217. 
Tono,  510, 
Tono-hetsuri,  213. 
Tonoki,  288. 
Tonomine,  369 ;  240, 
Tonosawa,  148, 189. 
Tonosho,  410. 
Tora  Gozen,  84, 150. 
Tori  Busshi,  59. 
Toride,  223. 
Torigawa,  353-4. 
Torii,  family,  58. 
Torii  (gateway),  37,  95, 

330,  366,  414. 
Torii-toge       (Kusatsu), 

188. 
Torii-toge  (Nakasendo), 

246. 
Tori-shima,  534. 
Toro,  524. 
Tosa  paintings,  57. 
Tosa,  province,  429. 
Toshima,  531-2 ;  248. 
Tdshi-mura,  306-7. 
Toshita,  467. 
Toshogu,  55, 120. 
Tosu,  459 ;  457,  462. 
Totomi,  235. 
Totsngawa,  382, 384. 
Totsnka,  108. 
Tottori,  426. 
Towada,  505. 
Toyaba-toge,  497. 
Toyama  (Etchu),  399; 

274. 
Toyama  (Nikko),  202. 
Toyohashi,  235. 
Toyohira,  river,  522. 
Toyokawa,  235. 
Toyokuni,  59. 
Toyokuni  -  no  -  Yashiro, 

334, 


Toyo-um,  415. 
Tsu.  298. 
Tenbata,  399,  31)6. 
■tBuboi.  Prof.,  lai,  143- 
Ts\ibo-no-ishi,  49  S. 
TBuchi-nra.  146,  3-22-3 ; 

31B. 
Tsaohizaki,  501. 
TsocMzava,  510. 
Tsada,  431. 
TBuetnte-toge,  33-2-3. 
THT^jftTO,  493,  505. 
Taugiim-zAkiL,  306. 
TangBWu,  496. 
iBoee.  300. 
Temtate,  468. 
Tanji,  441. 
TaukBWft,  480. 
I'eiiki'^-Be,  300. 
Teukiji,  136. 
TenkmoM,  48S. 
Tsukiyoshi,  244. 
TBofcuba-BiiQ,  lifi. 
TfiTikue.  420 :  417. 
Teiun^o,  344. 
Tsunagi,  491. 
Tstmomino,  430. 
TanrayuM,  85. 
Tsuri-bashi.  283-4,290. 
Taorugtt,  397  ;  2. 
Taoru-iiH-oka,  50G  ;  497, 

607. 
Tunragi,  276. 
Tenn^i-diJto,  399. 
Tsumma^QWft,  213. 
TsTirusiJd,  474. 
Tanshima,  481 ;  405. 
Tenyainn,    (Mimaaaka), 

420;  401. 
rBUyoma  (Tnjima),  395. 
TanBumi-ga-tald.  311. 
Tomtili,  365 ;  1-21,  316. 

352,  369,  370,  418-19, 

431. 
TnsoBiora  Deep,  509. 
Tratatia,  533. 


?Vaniir-JJFa      Booatm, 


170, 
Uchinobi,  442. 
Ueda  (Iwaki),  224. 
Ueda  {Shinahaf.  254. 
Uano  (Ign).  300. 
Ueno  (Tokyo),  1-27,  537. 
UGno-lmrH.  279. 
Ubsi^    EenaMn,    85 ; 

84,603. 
Ugni,  388, 

Hgniau-no-yado,  491- 
Uji  (lae),  301,  307. 
Uji  (Yamushiro),  357. 
Ujinn.  41-2  ;  405-6. 
Xlkishiam,  210. 
XTiitaii,  447. 
Ukiyo-e,  58. 
Uma-gneahi  (Fuji),  164^ 

Uma-gaeshi       (Nikko), 

205. 
Umo-oroshi,  496. 
Umeda.  313. 
XJniijiri  (Bakone),  151, 

155. 
Umijiri  (Shinshril,  289. 
Umi-no-Kuchi,  289. 
Unebi,  364, 
Unebi-yama,  366. 
UuiTersitiea,    125,  324, 

346. 
Unkei,  59,  85,  332. 
UnomacM,  442. 
Unriu.  641. 
Untuna,  243. 
Dnzen,  454  ;  9.  457. 
Unzen-dake,  456. 
Uomi,  157. 

Uozami,  469. 

Uiaga,106. 

Ut^o,  424. 

Ui^Ami,453, 

Uiamaohi,  493. 

Um-mawari,  394. 
I7rami,202. 
Uia-makai,  379, 


Umwa,  173. 
Ucpahino,  458. 
TIruaiii-yumFi,  497i 
TTsi.  471. 
UshibiJai,  480. 
Uahiboae,  158-9,230. 
Uahikubi,  276. 
IlsliUra-numn,  223. 
Osui-toge,  17G ;  175, 
UsoM,  474. 
Uts^wn,  family,  59. 
Ub^aro,  58. 
Uto.  462. 
Utaa-no-miya,  486 ;  192, 

4^. 
Dwajima,  443 ;  405,  447. 
UznmaSB.  327. 
Uznine,  55. 
Uznm,  519. 


"  Vi^in,"  454. 
Ylatlimirofka,  527 

Vladivostok.  2.  ag?. 

Volcnuo  Bay.  523    520. 

Volcano  Jalanda.  533. 

Yolcnnoes.  163,178,187, 
a08, 215,216. 467,476- 
8,  487,  495,  507,  517, 
518,520,532,526,531, 
534. 

Vries  Island,  531. 

Vriea,  Capt  Martin, 
527,  531. 


Wada  (Koehui,  281. 
Wada  (Siiiishtt),  246. 
Wada  (Wakasa),  395. 
Wadahama,  435. 
WadK-toge,  246. 
\  ■Wa^tttja.-ma.,  %^,  «&. 


WAKAMAIBU 

YiMATO-TAXE 

1 

Yabnhara,  246. 

Yama-ntenri,  473. 

4fil. 

Tabn-iohiba,  395. 

Yaraazaki,  350. 

Wnka-ao-ma,  318. 

TabuM,  486. 

Yamizo-yama,  486. 

Vnkaso,  pmyinae,  ZH ; 

YndugaBhira.  516. 

Yiunuro,  279. 

360. 

Yflfgaki,  123. 

Yaaagawa,  162. 

WaloiHare,  178-9. 

Yneynmn,  538 ;  535. 

Wokayoma,  317,  380. 

Yugarai,  453, 

yanftgiaawa-t^e,  283. 

"Wftke,  404. 

YagasaK,  177. 

Yannii  415 ;  405-6. 

-Wakiniachi.  442. 

Yagi  (Awttjii,  418. 

Vanai-gawa,  41t5. 

■WiiM-misnti,  46G. 

Yagi  (Ecliigo),  258. 

Yanaknni,  536  ;  535. 

"Wukinosawft,  510. 

Yngi-ahima,  634. 

Yan,«a-take,  269 ;  263. 

"W^Bkuni.  399. 

YagobB-Znlm,  469. 

Xas.ikB.338,340;54. 

l^nmi-toge,  177,  ISO, 

Yagohacn,  246. 

Yase,  349. 

WnatioyBmB,  444. 

Yagosbima,  213. 

Yasliima,  432. 

T\'iitnrnBe-gftwn.      213 ; 

Yainai-cho,  369. 

YasMto.  354, 

191.  211. 

i'aiia.  18G. 

Yoani.  445. 

■WtttorfallH,  170.   182-3, 

Yake-jama.  517. 

YaBnkuni  Jinja,  122, 

193.202,205,207,215, 

Yake-yama-toge,  263. 

930,239.266,309,387, 

YitknaM  Nyonii,  55. 

418,420,4^.443,444, 

Yataisbi-ji,  364. 

Yatau-ga-fakfi,  289. 

417,  453, 460, 4fi7. 468, 

YftkushimD,  m. 

Yutausliiro,  461. 

469,  473, 434,  505,  506, 

Yakya  Inari,  113. 

Yawata,  God,  47. 

518. 

Yamada  (lae),  301. 

Yawata-mucbi,  461. 

■Weights  and  MenBOMB, 

Yamftaa(Rii:uebQ),&09; 

Yawata-san,  350. 

4.  1G2-3. 

508, 

"  Yeiir-nameH,"  63, 64. 

Weloome  Society,  4,  111. 

Yamagnwa,  478  ;  475. 

Yedo,  114,  ei  pass, 

West  Const,    391,  396, 

Hezo,  515 ;  9,  11. 

420,  435 ;  8. 
"Vi'eatoa,    Esv.   "Walt*!, 

465. 

Yobnlro,  409. 

YodogBwa,352;351. 

IW.,  567,270.283. 

Yamada  (Yazo),  5211. 

Toichi,  531. 

■mmling.  349.  3»7,  443. 

Yamada-toge.  188. 

Yoka,  426,  395. 

■Whitney,  Dc.  N..  5. 

Yama-dera,  503. 

Yoka-icbiba,  170;   169, 

Wileman,  A.  E..  Pnf. 

Yamadori,  499. 

283. 

Winter  resort.  1&6. 

Yamngalrt      (IwaHhiio), 

YDWtaicM,298. 

WiBtorias.  114, 135. 

494. 

Y'okobori  (KotBnke),  100. 

Women.  163,  206,  257, 

Yam^nbi  (Uzen),  503, 

Yokobori  (Ugo),  504, 

263, 294, 306, 349, 370, 

507. 

Yokogawa,  175. 

37-3-4,  500,  506,  531, 

Yok(>gftWBra,438. 

532. 

Yamaguchi  (Snwo),  415, 

Yokohama      (MjlBaahi), 

Wrestling.  Ill,  134. 

425. 

99  ;  2,  8,  543. 

YamaMbi,  229, 

Yokohama       (Tonamil, 

Yama-naka  (Kaga),  397. 

510.              ' 

X 

Yamakimi-gawa,  466. 

Yok<>o-dake,  289. 

Yamanobo,  372-3. 

Y'oko-o-dani,  269. 

Xavier,  St.  Pmnois,  88, 

Y«ma-no-Knchi,  474, 

115,  470. 

Yamaahina,  241,  352, 

Yokosnka.  105 ;  101. 

Yamasbiro,  »pa.  397. 

Yokote,  504;49O. 

Yamato.  province,   364, 

YakotKO.-4ss!efe.V&- 

Y 

378,  el  pass. 

Yamftto-megim.W.^. 

VLtiKm,4aV.      _ 

Tabakei,  465. 

Yaraato-tfthe,  86,116, 

KiifliaB^  462. 

pass. 
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YONBZAWA 

YUNOSAWA 

Z0ZX7-SAN 

Yonezawa,  502. 

Yuhari,  523 ;  521. 

Yunotake,  224. 

Yoritomo,  86,  et  pass. 

Yubiso,  189. 

Yu-no-taki,  207. 

Yoro,  239. 

Yuda,  415. 

Yunotani,  468. 

Yose,  279. 

Yudanaka,  188. 

Yum  (Awaji),    417-18} 

Yoshidft     (Fuji),     165 ; 

Yudono-san,  507. 

250. 

162, 169-70,  279,  288. 

Yngano.  160. 

Yura  (HoM),  425. 

Yoshida  (IwaM),  224. 

Yugashima,    160 ;    159, 

Yura  (Kishu),  381. 

Yoshida  (lyo),  443. 

161. 

Yura  (Tango),  395,  391. 

Yoshida       (Toyohashi), 

Yu-ga-take,  472. 

Yusawa,  504. 

235. 

Yugawara,  158 ;  155. 

Yushima,-  395. 

Yoshi-ga-hira,  258. 

Yugyo-dera,  229. 

Yusubaru,  465. 

Yoshihama,  155, 156. 

Ytii-ga-hama,  102. 

Yuahu-kwan,  122. 

Yoshimasa,  87. 

Ynjima,  291. 

Yuzaki,  382. 

Yoshimatsu,  478. 

Yuki-ai-gawa,  105. 

Yuza.wa,  190. 

Yoshino,  371,  378. 

Yukikura-dake,  273. 

Yoshino-gawa{Shikoku), 

Ynknhashi,  471 ;  465. 

441 ;  430,  439,  445-6. 

Ymnihari-tdge,  371. 

z 

Yoshino-guchi,  365,  372. 

Yumoto  (Hakone),  148. 

Yoshino-yama  (Kagoshi- 

Yumoto  (Hakusan),  276. 

Zaimoku-iwa,  487. 

TYia),  476. 

Yumoto  (Ikao),  182. 

Zara-goe,  272. 

Yoshitsune,  87,  et  pass. 

Ynmoto    (IwaM),    224; 

Zeuki,  379. 

Yoshiwara      (Tobiido), 

222. 

Zeukdji,  254. 

162. 

Yumoto  (Nikko),  207. 

Zeze,  353. 

Yoshiwara  (Tokyo),  133. 

Yumoto(Tateyama),  272. 

Zojoji,  119 ;  115. 

Yoshizuka,  461. 

Yumura,  426. 

Z6-o-dd,  371. 

YotsTikura,  224,  372. 

Yunakago,  182. 

Zoological  gardens,  129, 

Yotsuya    (Orenge),  273. 

Yu-no-hana-zawa ;  150 ; 

343. 

Yuasa,  381,  390. 

147. 

Zoology,    12,   263,  378, 

Yu-Atsmni,  497. 

Yunokawa,  516. 

382.515,534,536. 

Yuha,  153. 

YunoTuiue,  383 ;  82. 

Zo-o-san,  487. 

Yubara,  189. 

Yunosawa,  517. 

Zozu-san,  433,  435. 
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Advertisements. 


Most  Modern,  Up-to-Date,  and  Liberally  Managed 

Hotel  in  the  Far  East. 

Electric  Lights,  Electric  Pans,  Cuisine  Unexcelled. 
Magnificent  View  of  the  Bay.  Centrally  Located. 
Recently  Rebuilt  and  Everything  New.  Every  Front 
Room  with  Private  Verandah  Over-looking  the  Mag- 
nificent  Harboup  of  Yokohama. 


■♦  <■» » 


HOTEL  STEAM  LAUNCH  ATTENDS  ALL  INCOMING 

AND  OUTGOING  STEAMERS. 

"OMNIBUS"  Meets  Every  Kobe  Train 

ORIENTAL  PALACE  HOTEL  ANNEXE 
Opposite  the  Hotel 
Newly  built  and  very  Comfortable. 


■♦♦♦- 


MUBAOXm  &  DEWETTE,  .    .    .  Proprietors. 


Advertisements.  8 


Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  (Long  Dislfance) 

"GRAHD"  *  No.    85. 

The  Giaoil  Hotel,  liileil 

G.  L.  A.  Smitli,  Manager, 

18,  19,  and  20  The  Bund,  Yokohanna,  Japan. 


»    M>    « 


COMMANDS  AN  UNBROKEN  VIEW  OF  THE  HARBOUR 

AND  TOKYO  BAY  FROM  BROAD  TERRACES 

WHICH  AFFORD  A  PLEASANT 

LOUNGE 

ELECTRICALLY  LIGHTED  STEAM  HEAT  AND  OPEN 

THROUGHOUT  FIRES 

Rooms  Single,  or  En.  Suite  with  Private 

Bath,  etc.  etc. 

Rates  from  6  Yen  Upward 


No  Extras 


TT  7"INES    and   Cuisine  (French  Chef)   the  best  the 
^  ^  market  affords.     The  Hotel  Band  plays  each 

evening.  A  Steam  Launch  under  competent  supervision 
attends  all  arriving  and  departing  Steamers,  and  the 
Porter  attends  to  all  Customs  formalities  in  respect  to 
Baggage. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  CATERS 

TO  FIRST-CLASS  TRAVEL  ^'^'''Sters 

AND    IS    THE    BEST  ^^ 

KNOWN     HOTEL  ^^116 1111111®^' 

IN  THE  EAST 


AdverHsementa. 


The  Club  Hotel, 


(  jl.im:ixicx>.) 


No.  5,  YOKOHAMA. 

Telephone  Noi  446  (Long  Distance). 

IRVINE  WILLIAMS  ....  Manager. 


ITUATED  in  the  best  position  on  the  Bund,  commanding 

a  Fine  View  of  the  Harbour,  and  five  minutes' 

walk  from  the  landing  pier.     Well-furnished  and  supplied 

with  Good  Old  Wines.   The  Cuisine  is  in  charge  of  an 

experienced  French  Chef,  and  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Capt.  Jackson,  D. S. O.,  in  his  ** Jaunt  in  Japan,"  says:— 
"  We  eventually  reached  Yokohama,  where  we  forgot  the  damp 
and  discomfort  of  the  journey  before  a  good  fire  and  a  good 
dinner  at  the  comfortable  Club  Hotel,"  and  again  **  We  found 
all  the  comfort  and  attention  we  required  at  the  Club  Hotel, 
where  we  stayed  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  we  visited 
Y'okohama." 

Moderate  Rates. 

GOOD  SERVICE. 


in  YOKOHAMA. 


The  Company's  Steam  Launch. 

Carries  Visitors  and  their  baggage  to  and  from  all 
Steamers  arriving  in  the  harbour,  and  the  Agent 
attends  to  all  Customs  j^ormalities  ^or  clearing 
^dggagej  saving  visitors  all  trouble  lu  t>ialTespftcl. 


Advertisemenls.  8 


The  Most  Central  and 
l^-^^^"^  Convenient  of  any  Hotel. 


i 


,o  W0Y: 


9 


/-^^T^-T-~^-  T^ 


TEBMS  :    Ten  4.50  to  6.00. 

This  First-Olass  Hotel  is  one  minute's  walk  from  the  Landing 
Fieri  and  in  the  immediate  Vicinity  of  the  Oonsnlates )  also  Near  the  Bailway  Stationi 
Post  Office}  and  Telegraph  Office.    It  has  also  a  Fine  View  Over  the  Harhonr. 

NO'  40,  Yokohama, 

W.  N.  WRIGHT,  Proprietor. 

"  Let  me  recommend  to  the  travelling  public  Wright's  Hotel,  situated  close  to  the  sea 
**and  the  principal  public  offices  *  *  *  Clean,  neat,  comfortable,  and  the  food  excellent. 
'*  The  lady  of  the  house  assists  her  husband,  and  attends  personally  to  rooms  and 
''kitchen.  The  prices  are  most  moderate  *  *  *  This  is- not  intended  as  an  advertise- 
*'  ment  of  Wrlgfllt's  Hotel,  but  is  merely  an  acknowledgement  of  kindness  received 
*'  and  comfort  enjoyed." 

G.  C.  Mtirray 

in  "  The  Land  of  the  Tata  mi/' 


H.  fl)flc  Arthur^  &  G° 

Forwarding  Agents 

10,  Bund,  Yokohama,  JAPAN. 


rr. 


<j<MtjiM'  pvMhaM' 


packed,  shipped,  insured,  _ 
and  forwarded  \o  a\\  "^OixX^ 

of  the  TBorld. 


The  Sollver  Tours  So. 

(I^  1  Ml  X  E  U.) 


368  BOVLSTON  STREtT 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


H,  WILFaED  KELLET 


Ho.  a  Sndddl  BtTMt. 


Haur  Orlaotal  KotBl. 
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CAPTAII«  GEORGE 
B.  BEABDSLEI 

MadBger  tbr 

JAPAN 

THE  FAB  EAST 

S.  BTAKI 

Japanese  Representative, 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
COLLTBR-YOKOHiHA. 


A  WORD  TO 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVELLERS  IN  JAPAN. 

First.  THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 
i<  an  AMERICAN  COMPANY,  with  ofGcu 
in  Jipin  ai  KOBE  and  YOKOHAMA. 

Seoond.    We  are  iej|»nBible  financially,  and 

RIER,  HOTELS,  RAILWAYS,  SIGHT'SEE- 
ma-F£E5  of  every  deicrlpiion,  in  &ct  svtry 

and  win«),  al  an  inclasivepriee  per  day. 
THird.    YOU  WILL  KNOW  AT  ONCE  JUST 
WHAT  YOUR  TRIP  THROUGH  JAPAN 
WILL  COST,  BVBBTTKXVCt  XVC&IT. 

e  BEST  HOTELS  ARE  USED,  and  the  BEST  ROOMS  IN 
THEH.    EjEcEpting  only  Buitei. 
nfth.    VDuhavaIh«advaniaEe>of  P>^ty<ravel.  stillyauaie  INDEPCNDENT.    Tbe 
INTERPRETER-COURIER   TRAVELS   WITH   YOU   ALL  THE  TIME,  yet  it 

inmnresywirfiill  protection.    See  our  reprHentative  al  HONG  KONG,  KOBE,  or  YO- 
KOHAMA, belbre  marine  your  final  arraiiEemenn.    YOU  WILL  SAVE  MONEY. 
TIM^  AND  ANNOYANCE  by  anllintyooneir  of  our  arrangement]. 
Mxth,    Tba  Coapu;*!  RepresentadTU  meel  all  ihlpg  at  Hong  Kong,  Kobe,  and  Yoke- 


Advertisements. 


X.  As  K.       ,        W  >V  ^^^  W  >9  K.  As  K 


K.&K. 


SINGAPORE  MJ^  mf  m/^  HONQKONQ 


STANDS  FOB 


YOKOHAMA 


<>?^  ^/O  STOKE  ^^  ^4^ 

OPPOSITE  <*  TJffJE?  GRAND  HOTEL.'* 

Our  goods  are  known  to  be  of  First  Quality,  and  our 

Prices  very  moderate. 

SILVER-WARE 

A  SPECIALTY 

PORCELAIN.  LACQUER.  SILK.   EMBROIDERIES. 
CARVED  FURNITURE.  ETC.  ETC. 

Goods  Packed,  Shipped,  and  Forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

K.  St  K.  Yokohama 


i*#> 


/  /  Please  Note !  I 

E.  &  K.  (KUHN  &  KOMOB)  Have  one  store  in  Yokohama  and 

this  is  opposite  the  Grand  Hotel. 

SHANGHAI  ^^S^^^  KOBE 


;  1.  Nanking  Boad  ©^'S^^^S^rC^®  K.  A  E..  «!^S^«&3mi.       \ 

j  *' Central  Hotel  BuUdlng "  &^^  ^«X. NJo* ^^ ^jpesssQSyiiJL^^**^^,^ 


Japanese  Art  Hall 


34,  Water  Street 
YOKOHAMA 


Co 


HOTO    QUPPLY   HEPOT, 


D^ 


Wholesalers  and  Retailers 
of  Eastman's  Kodaks, 
Films,  Dry  plates,  etc. 
The  largest  and  cheapest  photo- 
graphic suppliers  in  town. 
Berelopmg,  Printing,  and  Golooring 
for  Amateurs. 


Japanese  Coloured  Photographs 

and  Coloured  Magic 

Lantern  Slides. 


k:.  iciiwcBBi.  ™""'8: 


BISAMSHA 

HAS  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 

AND  THE  BEST  WORKMANSHIP 


No.  33  Honcho  Dor! 

YOKOHflMfl. 
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mm  i  wim  mm  gobpobhtiok. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL 

RESERVE  FUND  :— 
Sterling  Reserve          ...        ^    .    .     , 
Silver  Reserve '        5,500,000^ 

RESERVE  LIABILITY  OF  PROPRIETORS  ...  $10,000,000 


$10,000,000 

@  2/.  $10,000,000)     ^^^^^^^^ 


HEAD  OFFICE:    HONGKONG. 
CHIEF  MANAGER     J.  R.  M.  Smith,  Esq. 

BRANCHES  &  AGENCIES. 


A  MOV, 

Bangkok, 

Batavia, 

Bombay, 

Calcutta, 

Colombo, 

FOOCHOW, 


Hamburg, 
Hankow, 

HlOGO, 

Hongkong, 
Iloilo, 
London, 
Lyons, 


Manila, 

Nagasaki, 

New  York, 

Peking, 

Penang, 

Rangoon, 

Saigon; 


San  Francisco, 

Shanghai, 

Singapore, 

sourabaya, 

Tientsin, 

Yokohama. 


London  Bankers  ;— 

London  &  County  Banking  Co.^  Ld. 

Every  description  of  Exchange  and 

General  Banking  Business  transacted, 

H.  D.  Q.  JONES.    Manager. 

CHARTEREP  MHK  of  INPIA, 

AUSTRALIA,  iM  CHIHA. 

IMQgPORATfiD  BY  ROYAL  KS ARTEL 
58,  Main  St.,  Yokohama.   I   26,  Concession,  Kobe. 

Paid-up  Capital ••  jC^»  2CX),ooo 

Reserve  Liability  of  Shareholders        . .  ;^i,  200,000 
Reserve  FuwD ;^i, 075,000 


THE  BANK  grants  Drafts  on  London,  the  Chief  Commercial 
places  in  ths  East,  the  Continent,  and  America  ;  buys  and  receives 
for  Collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  conducts  every  description 
of  Banking  Business. 

J.  Williamson  Jones,  Agent. 
YOKOHMAK. 


Advertisements. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES : 
81,  Barclay  St^  New  York,  U.  S.  A.   ^ 

liOMdoM:  CraTen  House,  V 

Kingsiray,  W.  C. 


Roistered  Cable  Addresses : 

"  Uyekigumi  Yokohama." 
"  Suzuki.  New  York." 
"  TIgrinum,  London." 


A.B.C.  Code  4th  and  5th  Edition, 
and  Western  Union  T.  Code. 


Telephone  Ho.  609. 


THe  YoRotania  Hnrserg  Co., 

p.  O.  BOX  72. 

2f-SSf  A^akamura,   Yokohama, 

Landscape  Garden  Architects, 

Florists  and  General  Hotieulturists, 

Bouquets,  Baskets,  Wreaths,  and 
Other  Artistic  Decorations* 

LARGJ?  STOCK  OF 

Shnihs,  Trees,  Bulbs,  Fern  Balls, 

Dwarfed  Trees  and  Seeds 

IRIS  GARDENS  .•- 

At  Kamata,  near  K&w&s&ki. 
Specialty 

LUy- Bulbs 

AND 

NURSERY  STOCKS. 


TjE  mmi  mm 

ESTABLISHED  1893, 
HEAD  OFFICE :     The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Tokyo. 


President:     MARQUIS  HaCHISUKA. 
Vice-President:    BARON  SHIBUSAWA. 


Affords  Special  Facilities 

to  Foreign  Visitors : 

Issues  Passes  or  Letters  of  Introduction  to  Special  Places  and 
Personages. 

Furnishes  full  information  regarding  Sight-seeing  and  Travel- 
ling. 

Guides  and   Interpreters  recommended.      The  metsab^tsfcij^ 
subscription  (for  touti8l5y\a  ot^'J  "i"?^"^- 


AdverlisemeniB. 


TOKYO.- 


IPEPL  HOTEL  am  miH. 


METROPOLElHOTEL. 


The  F/RST-CL/ISS 

Hotels  of  the  Cap/tal. 


Patronized  by  the  Imperial  Household 
and  Foreign  Embassies, 


CARL  FLAIQ. 


Gmtral  Manastr. 


^ 


UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
JAPAN  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  MAILS. 


NIPPOjl  YDSEN  KfllSflfl. 

{7AFAV  KAIL  S.  B.  CO.) 

„.,.  HealOlllcBjokp. 


Telbgrai'HIC  ii._^«»m_-     ™... Codes  Used: 

Address  : 
"MORIOKA,  TOKYO."     UUUU  UlllUU,    lUIVIJU.  A,  I  &  A.  1 


FLEET.  90  VESSELS. — ^TONNAGE,  319,000  TONS. 

EinMB  Lint Fortolglill;  OMki-Aulaken  Liu* Wseklr 

Amerlcu  JAat FortnlghU]'  Vuka-eeniuiB  Lin*   WwU; 

AnatnUan  Line 4  ireckir  HangkOBg-Baugkak  Line   ..Weekly 

■    BoBkaxLlnt 8  timei » monlh       „„^  »  ^,„ i  TTeMern  BoBto,  WmH; 

Yekahnu^kkBihii  LIbb    Beml-we«k1]>       '^™  tJ^^  \  KuUrn  Bosto,  Onoe  li 
Ink«haBu.Hanko)r  LIbb.TwIcb  a  month  ^"  P°"*      J     3  dsy*. 

Xiriw-Vl*4liMUKkLlne..F<ictDlghtly  Tokahftma  AnplBv  Takui  LiBe 

KelM'Cona-Narlh   ChlBa  Twice  a  moi 

Liae  i  weekly  Eebe  and  Eeelnni  (Fornou)  Tla  SoJI 

Kolw-NDrttGklMiLlne.. Weekly  Twloe  ■  moi 

TokoluBB-Narth  China  Liie TtricA  a  moath 

KalwDalnn  Line    t  Umn  a  montk. 

Besides  these,  there  are  frequent  services 

between  the  coast  ports  ot  Japan. 

Branch  Offices  or  Agencies  in  Principal 
"    ■  (  of  tfia 


Ports  of  tfiaV^oA^. 


'Book 
Department 

Z.P.Maruya&Co.Lt'il.< 

(THE  MARUZEN-KABUSHIKI-KAISHA) 
14-16,  Nihonbashi  Tori  Sanchome,  TOKYO. 


Hea.  as  (Specdal),  17,  SOS,  and  S7e,  Bonkrakn. 


ALL  BOOKS- 

Supplied  in  any  Language^  no  Matter  on 

what  Subject. 
WHITE  US- 

We  can  get  you  any  book  Published  in 

the  World. 


Branch  Offices- 


AT  OsaKa  AND  Kyoto 


PLEASE    STATE    WANTS. 

U^ien  in  Tokyo,  call  and  see  oar  la.rge  Cdlection  od  Exhibition  in  Show 
^ocma  on  Second  Float, 


AdverHeemenis. 


He  Sliinitii  SDoio 

13,  SHINSAKANA-CHO,  KYOBASHIKU,  TOKYO. 

Publishers. 

AAAB  ART  WOBES  of  the  highest  order  of  skill, 
design,  and  execution.  Also  Screens,  Kakemono,  Menus, 
Picture  I  Post-cards,  etc. ,. etc. ,i  printed  by  hand  from  wood- 
blocks. 


Visitors  to  our  place  of  Business  are 
Heartily  Welcomed. 

Illustrated  Catalosue  sent  free  h^  U.«A.( 
on  K^v^vt^&'QUiv. 
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Under  the  Distinguished  Patronage  of  H.  I.  J.  M's.  Household. 

TRADE  CS%  MARK 


S.  Namikawa  &  Qo. 


8,  Shin-Yemoncho,  Nihonbashi-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan, 


MANUFACTURER 
OF 


Cloisonne  IVares 

AND 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  POTTERY. 


INLAID  WITH  GOLD 
AND  SILVER 


WE  have  mannfactnred  these  goods  and  dealt  in  them  for  many  yean.  We  began  the 
manufacture  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Cloisonn^  in  1880.  By  brining  out  improvements 
fl'om  time  to  time,  our  wares  have  become  noted  for  their  excellence  and  have  secured 
Fifty-eight  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exhibitions.  Among  the 
manufacturers,  we  alone  received  orders  ft-om  the,  government  for  Cloisonne  to  be  used  in  decorat- 
ing the  Now  Palace  of  the  Emperor.  Our  Cloisonne  Ware  Without  Wires  (first  manufactured  in  1889) 
secured  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Third  National  Exhibition,  Gold  Medals  at  the  Fine  Art  Exhibitions  and 
the  Competitive  Exhibitions  held  in  Uyeno  Park(Tokyo),  the  QranA  Prix  at  the  Paris  Exhibition(1889), 
and  the  highest  award  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  also  the  Grand  />r<x  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition (1000). 

SosuKE  Namikawa. 

Cloisonne  Artist ; 

Inventor  of  Cloisonne  without  wires ; 
Maoufactarer  of  Imperial  Decorations  of  Honour ; 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Imperial  Artists ; 
Decorated  with  Medal  of  the  Green  Ribbon. 


Y.  Miyao, 


(ESTABLISHED  1869.) 


ART  BRONZE  WARE 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

No.  1  Hikage-cho.  Shiba.  TOKYO. 


»>♦<» 


/  mtnutt  woift  from  SUmiathi  Station. 
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T.  HASEGAWA 

Only  Publisher  of  the  Celebrated 

Japanese  Picture  Books. 

Picture  BooKs 

Hand-printed   in  full   colours  from  wood-cuts  on  Crape 
paper,  Hosho  paper,  etc. 

Reprodtictions 

The  Masterpieces  of  Hiroshige,  Hokusai,  Utamaro,  etc. 


Crape  paper.  Calendars  in  Book  form,  Hanging  Calendars,etc. 

Picttire  Postcards 

Japanese  Art-printing,  Crape  paper  pictures.  Reproductions 
of  Old  Prints,  etc. 


COLD  MEDALS 

PARIS,  looo;  ST.  LOUIS, 
X904;  PORTLAND,  1905; 
and  LIEGE,  1905. 


T.  Hasegawa, 

38  Yotsuya  Hommura,  TOKYO. 


mW  HOTEL 


5  ri  from  Hakone.       9  ri  from  Kodzu  Station.       7  ri  from  Odawara. 


TIE  eSEB  SPH  OF  HTW, 

WHICH  boils  up  intermittently  6  times  a  day,  one  of  the  great  wonders 
of  the  world,  is  noted  as  a  marvellous  cure  for  Rheumatism,  and  dis- 
eases of  the  Blood,  Skin,  Membranes,  and  Nerves. 

'PTTTJ    HOTETj      situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  commands  a  fine  view, 
*****    AAVAJJJJ,^^    and  the  rooms  are  well-famished.    Spring  and  Steam 
N^,,^^^^      ■"■    Baths  always  ready.      Good  cook,  and  moderate 
^^Y^  charges. 

^  \  ^  The  locality  is  very  cool,  and  the  air  healthy. 

Lovely  expeditions  in  the  neighbouring  country,  espedally  to  the  celebrated 
TEN  PROVINCE  PASS,  which  commands  the  most  extensive  view  in 
Japan,  embracing  ten  provinces  and  five  islands. 

C.  HIGUCK^,  PxQ!^xV&V« . 


SAGAMI,  JAPAN. 


flpST  CMSS  ACCOMMODATION, 

NATUnAt  HOT  Sf lllNaS. 

Lighted  throughout  with  encandescent 

electricity. 

English  and  French  Billiard  Tables, 

Large  Swimming  Bath, 

Library, 

BarI>or    In    the    BCotel. 

EXCELLEM  CUISINE,  AND  BEST  OF  ATTENTION. 


S.  N.  Yamaguchi  .     .    .  Proprietor. 

TIXEPKONE  No,  2,  BUTAHOSBTTA.  


S.  SHIMfl. 

Portnlt>  takm  In  ararr  alie. 

ALL  THE  FAVOURITE  VIEWS  ON  HA/ilD.  COLOURED  &  UNOOLOUftED. 

NATIVE    COSTUMES    IN    GREAT    VARIETY. 


■4  ^iiEBajd^.  ^ 

Enlargementslcarefully  executed. 
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Established  1871. 

KANAYA  HOTEL, 

NISKO,  JAPAN. 

Z.  Kanaya  &  Sons Proprietors. 


4#>i 


Strictly  first  6I^S5 

1*9  ^lH  its  AppoMiQe^ts 


4#> 


EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 

Every  Modern  Urk-f   s9t»H 

Convenience,       nt>t   «flU 

Including  the  Qold  BathS. 

Electric  Light.  ^ww^v.   m^%^%^mK^9 

wffv^    U ATE^T      '^  °^^y  ^°  minutes*  drive  from  the  Station,  commands 
I  llL    llU  1  tlLt    *^^^  finest  views  in  Nikko,  and  is  close  to  the  Famous 

—    Slirines  of  the  Shoguns  and  all  other  points  of  interest. 
'<^?<3?^«y^  An  Employe  of  the  Hotel,  in   uniform,  meets   all 

t  trains.    The  NEW  ANNEXE,  containing  a  magnifi- 

cent  Dining-room  and  clean  and  airy  Bedrooms  eit  suite,  is  now  open. 

PUBLIC  TIXEPHONE  No.  1,  Connects  with 


PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  Connects  with  the 

LAKE  SIDE  HOTEL,  CHUZENJL 

THE  LAKE  SIDE  HOTEL  is  charmingly  decorated  In  Japanese 

style,  while  furnishing  every  European  convenience  and 

an  excellent  EuropeSin  cuisine. 

4,000  Ft.  Above  SeoL  L^^^V. 
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NIKKO. 


One  hundred  yards  East  of 
the  Red  Bridge. 

A  bronze  lantern  stands  at 

the  entrance  on 

the  left. 

All  prices  marked  In  plain 
figures,  and  no  reduction 
made. 


TRADE 


MARK 


Fine  Art  Store 


Begs  to  announce  to  the  foreign  public  that  the  pawnbroking  business  carried  on  by 
his  firm  for  over  three  hundred  years  has  furnished  him  with  an  unequalled  stock 
of  rare  and  beautiful  art  objects,  to  be  disposed  of  wholesale  or  retail  at  reasonable 
rates : 

GOLD  LACQUER  WARE, 
WARLIKE  IMPLEMENTS;  OLD  COPPER, 
GOLD  &  SILVER  ORNAMENTS, 
CLOISONNE,  FAMOUS  SWORDS,  IVORIES 
Choicest  Japanese  and  Chinese 
PORCELAINS,  SCREENS,  ANTIQUE 

SCROLLS,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


PA  WN BROKER  & 
CONNOISSEUR  OF 
JAPANESE  ART 

OBJECTS. 


Inspection  by  foreign  Connoisseurs  respectfully  invited. 


PHE  origin  of  our  house  goes  back  twelve  hundred  years,  when  its 
» jb  founder  resided  at  Yoshino  gori,  Kyoto,  being  there  employed  in  the 
^  Imperial  Palace.  Seven  or  eight  centuries  ago,  the  then  head  of 
the  family  removed  to  Nikko,  and  some  three  centuries  ago  his  successor 
set  up  a  pawnbroking  establishment,  which  has  been  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly ever  since  his  day.  In  1869,  the  present  owner  was  led  by  his 
artistic  tastes  and  by  the  many  art  objects  which  came  into  his  possession 
from  the  pawnbroking  business,  to  increase  his  capital  tenfold.  In  this 
manner,  rare  collections  formed  by  various  Daimyos  and  by  the  high- 
priests  of  Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples  passed  into  his  hands,  and  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  art-curio  business.  Since  that  period,  he  has  had 
business  relations  with  all  the  principal  collectors  who  have  visited  Japan. 
The  late  Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  General  Ulysses  Grant  were  among  his 
early  patrons,  and  he  has  since  been  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  Princes 
and  Ambassadors  from  almost  every  Western  land. 

Our  Japanese  proverb  says  that  "He  who  has  not  seen  Nikko  should 
not  use  the  word  "  magnificent^  It  may  be  affirmed  with  equal  justice  that 
he  who  has  not  visited  our  establishment  can  carry  home  no  worthy  present 
from  Nikko. 


BRANCH  SHOP 

No.  9,  GUSOKl/CHO, 

(Entra!^ce  of  Nakadori), 
Kyobashi-ku,  Tokxo. 
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ORIENTAL  HOTEL,  L 

KOBE,  JAPAN. 

TxLBGBAPHio  Addbess  :  ^  ORIENTAL,  KOBE."  Telephone  :  No.  741. 

o<  KOBE'S  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL> 

EUROPEAN  HANACIEnENT.    EXCELLENT  TABLE. 


Writing  of  Far  Eastern  Hotels  in  his  famous  work   'From  Sea  to  Sea," 

Rudyard  Kipling  says:  "But  the  'Oriental  at  Kobe' 

was  better  than  all." 

The  Hotel's  Launch  "WELCOME"  meets  all  Mail  Steamers. 


A  NEW  AND  NOVEL  FEATURE. 

Tne  oneDtai's  seasi  Ynia. 

A  commodious  NEW  BUILDING  on  the  SHORE  of  the  INLAND  SEA, 
at  SHIOYA.    Half  an  honr  by  train  from  KOBE. 


Every  Comfort  and  Convenience,  with  moderate  rates.  Electric  lighting 
throughout.  A  Good  Table.  Bar  and  Billiard  Rooms,  Tennis  i.awn 
and  Bowls.  Perfect  Sea-Bathing  and  Fresh  Water  Baths,  Boating 
and  Fishing,  etc. 

A  delightful  Summer  Resort  for  residents  of  China,  and  all  those  in  search 
of  Health  and  Rest. 

IN  CO-OPEBATION  WITH  THE  ABOVE, 

THE  MIYAKO  HOTEL, 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL  IN  KYOTO. 


For  situation,  comfort,  and  general  convenience,  absolutely  second  to  noTi^,  Selected 
by  the  Imperial  Household  for  tlie  aecommodation  of  H.  B.  H.  Priice  Arthur 
of  Connaaght. 

Booms  booked  from  the  ORIENTAL  at  KOBE  and  vice  versa. 


a*.  B.— The  THREE  HOTELS  will  constitute  Headquarters  for  the  most  desirable 
places  In  Oentral  Japan : 

KOBB :—Tlie  Business  Centre  of  Japan. 
8BIOYA  :—An  Ideal  Watering  Place. 

JTJTOTO;— The  Mecca  oiTo\«l«^^* 
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mm  HOTEL, 

Kobe,  Japan Telephone  No.  301- 


Leading   Family   and   Tourist   Hotel.      Close  to 

Railway  Station  and  Pier.      All  Trains 

and  incoming  Steamers  met. 


>  >■♦<  • 


EXCELLEHT  CUISINE  &  HODEMTE  CHARGES. 

J.  GOTO,  Proprietor.  ^  G.  MATSUO,  Manager. 

•-^♦-e* 

The  '*KOMXJZ-lCASn,"  a  pleasure 
steamer  specially  built  for  the  Hotel 
for  service  in  the  Inland  Sea  between 

KOBE  and  MIYAJIMA,  will  commence 
regular  trips  in  July  next.  Every  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of 

passengers.    The  '*  MOMZJZ-MASU  " 
Is  100  feet  long»  20  feet  wide,  180  tons,  and 
has  12  berths.    The  steamer  Is  fitted  with 
electric  light  and  fans  throtighont,  and  also  has  a  steam  heating  apparatus 


i 


MIKADO  HOTEL  '  Haku-un-do ' 


AT 


Miyajitna 


BtioMted  <m  the  most  prominent  position  ot  the\iABSi^.  Tlud^r  the  fam^  mana|;9 
mmimthm  mKApo  9OTEZ1,  Kpb^, 
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J.  L.  Thompson  &  Co. 

PHARMACEUTICAL 


AND 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTS. 


>  »  •  •  < 


The  only  establishment  in  KOBE  where  prescriptions  are 
compounded  according  to  British,  American, 
and  Continental  pharmacopceias  by 

QUALIFIED  CHEMISTS 

of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain* 

Proprietor.— J.  W.  TranUin,  M.  P.  S» 
Hanagfer.— D.  M.  Bruce,  M.  P.  £. 
First  Assist.-H.  J.  Grii&ths,  M.  P.  S. 

PHTENT  MBIGINES  i  PEBFUIHEIIY. 

Udics'  Toilet  Articles, 

SmoKers'  requisites  of 

every  description. 

■^         FOR         ^ 

Kelly  ^  Walsh. 

(LIMITED^ 

Books  on  Japan,  Novels,  Stationery. 

SukJisntL^jiL."  Murray's  Guide." 

8,  Kaigandori,  Itchome,  Telephone  Vo.  1886. 

(Next  Door  to  GRAND  HOTEL.)       ^^^^^^  Telegraphic  Address 

KOBE.  ^^•RH.tJRIKlirR.  -«««»«*.» 
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A'^---, 


:  G^,^'^<o'l'  5^,^  ••I>ff^,^rj  'r,ffvj,L/?) 


•-^'  sv' 


QfeMISTS 

DISPENSING  AND  ANALYTICAL 


#♦♦• 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  TOILET  ARTICLES 

ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


>  •  *  »  < 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  THE  LATEST  NOVELS 
IN  COLONIAL  EDITIONS 


A.  C.Sim  a^  Co. 


No.  18,  MAYEMACHI,  KOBE. 
{Opposite  the  New  Oriental  Hotel.) 


V.  V  \  ^     s    V  N  N  \  V  K  ^  N  V  V  A  \  "« 


■  c?.--^;'-v" 


"-^■^^r- 


X  f\3Ltsun?oto  6  60. 


Silk  Goods. 
DresB  Pieces. 
Onpes. 

Dressing  Gowns. 
8mokiilg  Jackets. 
PettiooatSi 
Shirts. 
Pjjamas. 


Laces. 

Hosieries. 

Neckties. 


Mail  Orders 


Work  Bags. 


Opera  Hoods. 
Parasols. 
Doilies. 
Parses. 

Embroidered 
Goods. 
Unmade  Blonses. 


SilkStore 


Table  Centres. 
Oollars. 

Oollorettes. 


Ooshion  Ooveis. 

VelTflt  Pictures, 


Mail  Orders 


and  all  kinds  of 

Cotton  Crapes 

and  Curtains. 

No.  340,  Motomachi 
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T.  fl.  CusTEiie  &  Go. 

GENERAL  LANDING,  SHIPPING,  AND  FORWARDING  AGENTS. 

CUSTOMS  BROKER. 


Stevedores  and  landing  agents 

10  TltJEB 

^*  M.  O  ,  ^t  O.,  S»  S.  and  T.  K.  K.  Co'd. 
AGENTS  FOR 

Keale  k  WilkiiiEton,  Ltd.  Dayiea,  Turner,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Yftii  Oppen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Diekeson 
&  Stewart.  LONDON.  Davies,  Turner,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  LIVERPOOL.  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co. 
Express.  Smiths'  Cash  Store.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  Express.  NEW 
YORK.  Montgomery,  Ward,  &  Co.,  CHICAGO.  Alfred  H.  Post  &  Co.,  NEW  YORK  and 
CHICAGO.  Oriental  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  E.  D.  Steward  &  Co..  CHEMULPO.  Schil- 
ler &  Co..  SHANGHAI.  MacEwen,  Frickel,  &  Co.,  HONGKONG.  A.  Weston,  YOKOHAMA. 
R.  N.  Walker,  NAGASAKL 

>>»<< 

GOODS  FORWARDED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Furniture,  Curios,  etc..  Packed  and  Shipped, 
Tin-Lined  Cases  supplied  at  Short  Notice. 


Travellers  will  find  it  a  convenience  to  consign  to  us  their  purchases  made  in  any 
part  of  Japan.    Prompt  attention  guaranteed. 

Marine  Insurance  effected  if  necessary.  Passengers'  luggage  taken  charge  of  and 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  Japan,  or  placed  on  board  of  steamers  for  passengers  going 
overland  and  joining  their  vessels  at  other  ports.    Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


9 

(Telephone  No.  117) 

K.  INOUYE Proprietor. 


f 


jm  pST-pS  HOTEL 

[S  beautifully  situated  in  a  Garden  near  the  Imperial  Park,  and  Is  in 
[    the  centre  of  the  Business  District.       The  Hotel,  which  is  fifteen 

minutes*  ride  from  the  Station,  commands  an  Extensive  View  of  the  Mountain 

and  other  Scenery  for  which  Kyoto  is  famous. 

Moderate  Charges. 

A  Representative  of  the  Hotel  will  meet  Guests  at  the  Station  on  arrival 
ofaJ/  Trans,  and  a  CARRIAGE  will  be  sent  to  fetch  guests  if  the  Hotel  is 
previously  advised. 

QUIDES  can  be  engaged  at  the  Hotel, 


Twice  patronized  by 
H.R.H,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 


Magnificently  situated 
amidst  ideal  scenery 
and  quite  close  to 
most  of  the  pmcipal 

art  depots  and  stores^ 


vCV 


iP.^ih 


i^o: 


-^o- 


z<^^ 


■^^^^ 


Write  for  the  Hotel 

Guide-book  for  Kyoto 

and  surrounding  districts. 

which  will  be  sent  free  to  any 

part  of  the  world  on  application. 


N,     NiSHIMURA Prcprielor, 

Jh,  JiAMAQUCHI Manastr.  B,  Tw.C>»i!B.'a«. Stttrtar*. 
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YAnANAKA  &  60. 

AJWAJI^A.^  KIOTO. 

DEALERS    IN 

«Tsil>a]ie^o   And   Oliinese   Works   of  -A.rt, 
-A^iic^icnt   and   ^fodeirn. 


>  •  •  »  < 


Kitahama  Nichome, 

Osaka,  Japan. 


Branch  Houses 

254  Fifth  Ave.,        68  New  Bond  St., 

New  York     London,  W., 
U.  S.  A.         England. 


334  Boy  Is  ton  St., 

Boston,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A. 


^ 
^  * 


A 


«^ 


#«l 


Patronised  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Household. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

lirtistiG  Tortoise-siiiill  wares. 

S.  Ftitayeda  <Sl  Co- 

i\ro.  85  Higashi  Hamano-machi,  Nagasaki. 
Long  distance  Telephone!  No.  458. 


>  *•  *< 


m 

pp 

M 


WE  need  hardly  annonnce  to  the  public  that  the  artistic  tortoise-shell  Vrares  manufac- 
tured by  S.  Futayeda  A  Co.  have  had  the  hononr  of  being  patronised  by  the  Imperial 
Household  and  T.  I.  H.  the  Princes  and  Princesses,  as  well  as  by  nameroas  European 
Princes  and  Grandees. 
No  locality  In  Japan  can  boast  such  excellent  tortoise-shell  wares  as  art  W  be 
found  at  NaKasaki-    Therefore  we   beg  to  invite  every  one  who  visits  Nagasaki  to  look  in  »t  our 
(establishment  without  fall.     Orders  will  be  executed  with  all  due  speed,  and  every  cart  Will  be 
taken  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  our  honoured  customers. 

The  Tortoise-shell  Wares  of  S.  Futayeda  A  Co.  are  distinguished  for  theif  oriflAnal  dMsngnli  and 
fantastic  patterns  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  for  the  exquisite  artistic  talent  displajrod  in  them, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  wares  are  gracefnily  refined  and  beautiful,  have  won  tht  UMplavM  |^f  ^11 
customers,  and  have  repeatedly  been  honoured  with  the  award  of  gold  and  silver  medlkb  (D^HMlugh- 
est  distioction  and  merit  at  both  national  and  International  exbibitions. 

The  Tortrdse-shell  Wares  of  S.  Futayeda  A  Co.  are  manufactured  ftrom  extra-BuperioVttacenal 

produced  in  SIngapinre  and  Australia.     They  are  on  eztiibltinn  in  our  show-rooms,  InspiBction  w  which 

}»  BgBln  cordially  Invited.    The  Futaeda  Firm  is  situated  in  the  busiest  centre  of  Nagasaki,  Itnd  is 

rwtniea  sa  on»  of  the  ^ghta  of  the  town.    It  is  only  ten  minutes'  walk  flrom  the  Stationand  Pier. 

.^Jv^H^Kf***'*^^*^^  1F«rw»  (tf  a  Futayeda  &  Co.  have  received  several  dozens  of  gold  and  silver 

£^£^Jf^if»hiffh90tcr<der  and  bnoonr,  for  exiunple,  at  t\ie  "World's  Bxpositions  at  St.  Louis  and 

iffj57SZ&'^«™p%  «*  tfce  rnternattoniil  UnUn  Produels  VxMtAlAou  aX  HS^uVsvlUly^and  also  at 

.«K  ^^*fmnimfg  in  RomiOm,  not  to  meotioB  TarWaa  «Oiiiei«leeiAdM»xmv 
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Nag'asald 


Pharmacy. 

F.  H.  Hunt. 

British"^ 
Foreign 

Family  & 
Dispensing 
Chemist. 

BY 

EXAMINATION  of 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  G.  B. 

Prescriptions,  etc.,  dispensed  under  [personal 
supervision  only.     All  descriptions  of  Toilet 

Articles,    Proprietary   Medicines,  Perfumery, 

and  General  Druggists'  Sundries  kept  in  stock. 

Agent  for — 

Booksellers  &  Stationers. 
"Murray's  Guide,"  ''Things  Japanese,"  Etc.,  Etc. 


4  Oura,  Bund 

opposite  Customs'  Hatoha, 

NAGASASLV 


